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LITE OF GEORGE TICKNOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Vienna. — Prince Metternich. 

JOURNAL. 

Vienna, June 20, 1836. — This forenoon I did nothing hut drive 
about the city and make a few visits ; one to Kenyon, the brother of 
my old friend in London, who has lived here many years, and who 
seems to have the same spirit of kindness which I found so pleasant 
and useful in England ; another to Baron Lerchenfeld, the Bavarian 
Minister, a very courteous person ; one to Dr. Jarcke, one of the per- 
sons most confidentially employed by Metternich ; and several others 
whom I did not find at home, among them the British Minister, Sir 
Frederick Lamb, who, I am sorry to learn, is absent, and not likely 
to return while I am here. In doing this I drove a good deal about 
the city, and was surprised to find how clean it is, how rich, solid, 
substantial, and even fresh, everything looks. Pavement can hardly 
be better than it is made in the streets here, the whole being of 
hewn, square blocks of granite, almost as nicely fitted to each other 
as if the work were masonry ; but there are no trottoirs, so that, 
though everybody walks cleanly and comfortably, nobody is protected 
against the carriages 

In the afternoon we drove out to the Prater, — the famous Prater. 
It is a great public garden and drive, intersected with many pleasant 
walks and roads, ornamented with fine old trees, and parts of it en- 
livened with large numbers of deer, while other parts are rendered 
still more lively with coffee-houses, puppet-shows, and shows of 

animals But we enjoyed very much the drive into the more 

picturesque parts, where the deer were browsing undisturbed, and 
oaks a thousand years old cast their shade upon us, as they had, per- 
chance, in their youth upon the Court of Charlemagne. In some 
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•places they were making hay, in others there were preserves of wild 
birds ; and, thongh it is nowhere more beautiful and nowhere so well 
kept as the Grosse Garten, near Dresden, it is, by its extent, much 
grander and finer. .... 

June 23. — In the evening we drove out to Mr. Yon Hammer^s, at 
Dobling,* where he has a country-house about four or five English 
miles from Yienna. I had a letter to him, and he came to see me 
the other day ; a very lively, prompt, frank gentleman, of sixty-two 
years, talking English very well, French and Italian, but famous, as 
everybody knows, for his knowledge of Oriental languages, and for 
his great works on Eastern literature and Turkish history. 

Every Thursday evening .... he receives at his house, uncere- 
moniously, the principal men of letters of the city, whose acknowl- 
edged head he is, and most of the strangers of note who visit it. He 
asked us to come early, in order to enjoy a fine view of the city by 

sunset from behind his house and garden On our return from 

the walk we found a considerable party, perhaps thirty persons. 
Mrs. Yon Hammer and her daughter presided at the tea-tables in 

the court, al fresco Everything was very simply done. The 

garden is not pretty, and the house is not very spacious, but three 
parlors and the court-yard were lighted ; tea, fruit, ices, and refresh- 
ments were handed round, .... and there was much pleasant talk 
in English, French, Italian, and German. The persons to whom I 
talked with most pleasure were Kaltenbaeck, the editor of the “ Aus- 
trian Periodical for Plistoryand Statistics”; Wolf, one of the libra- 
rians of the Imperial Library ;t and Count Auersperg, a gentleman of 
an old Austrian family, who has distinguished himself as a poet, and 
got into trouble lately as a liberal poet. It was such a sort of conver- 
sazione in the open air as belongs rather to Italy than to Germany ; it 
was all over before ten o’clock 

June 24. — After a visit to Baron Lerchenfeld, this morning, I 
passed two or three hours in the Imperial Lil)rary, with Wolf, in 
looking over .... the old Spanish books. He is a great amateur 
in this department, and I found much to interest and occupy me, 
though almost nothing of value that was quite new. The most 
curious parts were out of the collection of an old archbishop of the 
Yalencia family, of the house of Cordova. 

When I had finished this, .... I went to see Prince Metternich. 

* Baron von Hammer-Purgstall. 

t Ferdinand Wolf, learned in Spanish literature, became one of Mr. Ticknor’s 
literary correspondents. 
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I broiiglit a letter to Eim from. Baron Humboldt ; but when I arrived 
be was in Hungary, from whence be returned yesterday. Tbis morn- 
ing I received a note from bim, saying be would be glad to see me at 
tbe Chancery between two and three o'clock. I went, and found it 
an enormous building, or rather pile of buildings, containing not only 
ofiQ.ces, but dwellings for a large number of the officers in bis depart- 
ment, among tbe rest tbe offices of Jarcke and Yon Hammer. 

Over tbe portal is a Latin inscription, calling it — I know not 
why — a Prsetorium,” and signifying that it received its present 
external form and arrangement from Prince Kaunitz, who so long 
held tbe place now held by tbe more powerful Metternicb. I passed 
up by a fine staircase, and going through an antechamber with three 
or four servants in it, and another where was a doorkeeper with two 
persons who looked as if they were something a little more, I was 
shown into a third large room, where four persons were waiting to 
have the great man accessible, a number which was speedily increased 
to seven. I sat down to wait with them, and waited, I suppose, 
twenty minutes. Meanwhile, secretaries came out with papers in 
their hands, as if they had been carried in for signature ; two of the 
ministers came and went ; and everything had the air of a premier’s 
antechamber, those who were present talking together only in whis- 
pers, if they talked at all, and even the servants, further out, not 
speaking above their breath. I knew nobody, and said nothing. 

At last the four who were there when I arrived were admitted ; 
they were, as I understood afterwards, a deputation from Milan on 
affairs of state, but they were soon despatched. My turn came next, 
and, as soon as I had passed a double door, I found myself in a large 
and handsome library, across which the Prince was advancing to meet 
me. He received me very kindly, but with much dignity, and lead- 
ing me at once through the lil)rary, carried me into his cabinet, 
another very large room, with books in different parts of it, tables 
covered with papers, pictures on. the walls, and much massive furni- 
ture, the whole looking very rich and comfortahle. H(i sealed me 
in an easy-chair on one side of a small table, which still had some 
of the morning’s work upon it, and placed himself in a smaller chair 
on the opposite side, evidently his accustomed scat and his wonted 
arrangement. 

When we were l)oth seated, he fastened his eyes upon me, and 
hardly took thcan off for an instant while I remained. TTo asked me 
how I had Icf't M. de Humholdt, said that M. de Humboldt spoke 
of me as an old friend, but that he thought he had the advantage 
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of me tLere, as lie had known M. de Hiimboldt for three-and-thirtj 
years, whicli by my looks could hardly be my case, etc., etc. He 
then inquired by what road I had come to Vienna, and on my telling 
him that it was by way of Prague, he did what everybody had told 
me he would do, took a subject and talked consecutively about it. 
The subject he chose was Bohemia. He said no part of Europe had 
gained more in the course of the last twenty years than Bohemia ; 
that good roads had been built aU over the country, the comfort of 
the villages improved, trades and manufactures more than doubled, 
the condition of the peasantry ameliorated, and the great landlords, 
if not always made richer, yet living much more as becomes their 
position in society. 

He said he had a large estate in Bohemia himself, and showed me 
how he had found it for his personal interest to build a road, which 
cost him seventy thousand Spanish dollars, merely to open a market 
for his woods, the money he had expended being thus put out at 
an interest of eight per cent. 

Four different roads, he said, now come from Prague to Vienna, 
all good, whereas twenty years ago there was but one poor one ; 
while also the value of property in Bohemia, generally, is so much 
increased that the government is constantly obliged to refuse offers 
of individuals to build roads at their own expense, if the state will 
afterwards maintain them. In this way he talked on, a little formally, 
but very sensibly and clearly, until I began to think the people wait- 
ing in the antechamber would wish me anywhere else, and seizing 
the first opportunity I rose. He did not offer to detain me, but in- 
viting me to come and see him at Schonbrunn, any evening and every 
evening, while I should be in Vienna, he accompanied me through 
the library to the antechamber, and there took leave of me with 
much grace of manner. 

Prince Metternich is now just sixty-three years old, a little above 
the middle height, well preserved in all respects, and rather stout, 
but not corpulent, with a good and genuinely German face, light blue 

eyes that are not very expressive, and a fine Roman nose His 

hair is nearly white, and his whole appearance, especially when he 
moves, is dignified and imposing ; but his whole manner is winning. 

His conversation left no other impression upon me than that his 
mind must be full of matter-of-fact knowledge, well arranged and 
ready to be produced. Whatever he said was clear and pertinent, 
and well and concisely said. 

In the evening we went to hear music at two widely different 
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Ttiis first wan tliu Byiuigogue of tlio (leraian Jews, where 
K.Tvii‘e on Fritlay evening, on the first appearance of the 

evriiiiig star for the Bahlaith, for it is “the evening and the morn- 
ing’'^ that iiiiike their holy day. Their temple outside cannot he dis- 
tiiigiiislied frtiin any other building ; withiii it had very crowded 
m&U on the lower flotn, fille<l with men who wore their hats ; a ratlier 
gallery Hii|-iport'ed by Ionic pillars anti cltM'd by a gilded lattice 
for tlic w'oiiien ; and an enchmurn Hometbing like a clnutcel for the 
priest iiiid clitar, wlai stcaMl with their biu’.ks tt» the audieiice. A 
table was ladore lluan, and iaIhivc the table a large blac.k velvet hang- 
ing rovena! with llebnnv liiscriptiims, towanls which the factis of the 
|iriest iimi itmcinblj wort? alike tunnHl. The room wim an tjval, and, 
oil the whole, of goial architectuna All the congn^galion had Hebrew 
books hi tlifir liimtls ; the priest, divsmHl in black rokm anti a black 
rap, Hiiiig in Hid ire w, am I hie I one. tif the flinmt and richent voices I 
ever lii’iiiii, wliiidi poured forth the Hebrew vtiwels in the grandest 
iiiid*«!y, to wliicli tlie choir ami congivgation responiletl. 

There was soinetliing very pictnrt‘H«pm in the w'hoh*, tlnmgh, of 
roiime, e%’erything waa ninntt‘j!igibh* to ns. After listening to it, 
therefore, a little while, \v«‘ dn»ve to a ]mblic gardtui in om* of the 
fUilinrlc*. wlii’re Strau-.'t wh<>a’ wult/.es an* daniM*d alike in Hah’Utta, 
llimtoii, amt Vienna plays two evenings in lie* we»‘k, to the gnid 
tlidiglif of the liiiiltitudei who go to hear him and his perfectly 
diillcd band. It was a beuntifnlly warm, still, inoonligfit <‘vening ; 
ami when we reiicbed tin* gunleii, which was Imilliantly lighted, w«* 
foiiiid iibMiit fiiir hundri'd p«-fiph% chielly cented at. Hiriall taldci under 
l!i»' lr« r i.iking ripper or some other ndVe hmeiil, ami liHlening io 
the mn ie, ft uun e%tretaelv pn tly, and tin* whole liml a runeiful, 
fiiry like ImmIi. 

Jniif I Went t«i M-e .fnreke, and had some quite iut<‘r* 

r liiip rniivei atiMii Aufli film. He I find, a Very important per- 
joij lii re, lilliic'’ the pllee that \va-« foniieily tilled hy the fainoUH 
Ciru!/, aiid ia then fure, :inee the ilrntli id that di tingui: lied peraui, 
a ‘t'l! •'!' iigli! leind man te Melternieh, lie !"■, however, a I‘ru'':aau 
liV bulb, and wa'i fir ■-••me year-i Prole:-; u»r of Hi ilnry at P»eiiin ; Iml. 
li*' Ih . uiie a t ' if le die, and tiiat rendered him a little uneniufni table 
Ilf laiiie aijel rriy \ala;dt|e here, i-n be wa^ br«»ur'ht, nothing lealli, 
iiiid rfablrdied in \b'!trndeli’-i t 'baneery with a great salary. He 
i br'iira an al'- 'dutia in piilit ie-;, and fMumh much ef hi'« govern- 
iiirnf.d dM.-fri^e npun the -afii-d pre--eia at inn ef properpv ami its 
light’'. ; i.i Very Ijard iipMU V«m it.iiuner ; think t the Engli'ih Mini. -try 
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are ruining everything by attacking the Irish Church incomes, etc., 
etc 

At half past nine in the evening I drove out with Baron Lerchen- 
feld, the Bavarian Minister, to Schonhrunn, to see Prince Metternich. 
.... Just at ten o^clock we ascended the little bank of the dry 
Wien, and from its bridge looked down upon the wide palace of 
Schonhrunn, Hghted brilliantly in all its apartments, as not only the 
Emperor is there, but the King of Naples and Marie Louise are on 
a visit to him. A moment afterwards we dashed through its court, 
and, passing round to the other side of the garden, stopped at the door 
of the Premier, who lives in a fine large house given to him by the 

late Emperor There was no show of servants and liveries on 

the stairs, and very little in the hall. 

In a corner of the large outer saloon we found the Prince, talking, 
apparently on business, to somebody. He rose to receive us, said a 
few words of graceful compliment, and then asked the Bavarian to 
take me into the inner saloon and present me to the Princess. She 
was sitting in an easy-chair, dressed simply in half-mourning, and at 
work diligently on what I believe the ladies call “ rug- work.” She 
is rather pretty, thirty-one years old, and the Prince’s third wife ; but 
she seemed sad, and obviously plied her needle for occupation. Her 
reception of me was not at all courtly, but very kind. She said her 
husband had told her I was commg, and that she had expected me 
both the preceding evenings ; asked me about Boston, the United 
States, etc., etc. ; said she did not like liberals in Europe, but that it 
was another thing in America, where the government was democratic, 
and it was a man’s duty to be liberal ; and so on, and so on. Other 
persons came in, and I was presented to the Minister at War, Count 
Hardegg ; the Minister of Police ; Bodenhaiisen, the Minister from 
Hanover ; Steuber, the Minister from Hesse Cassel ; and some others 
whose names I did not catch. 

I found there, too, Count Bombelles, whom I had known in 1818 , 
as Austrian Charge d’ Affaires at Lisbon,* and who is now a great man 
in a very agreeable office here, that of governor of the young a:^h- 
dukes, who are the heirs presumptive, as the Emperor has no chil- 
dren ; a sinecure office thus far, since the eldest is not seven years 
old. He has married an English wife, talks English admirably, and 
was very agreeable. There were no ladies present except a Russian 
princess and her daughter. By half past ten o’clock there were per- 
haps five-and-tAventy persons in the saloon, and a plenty of conver- 
sation on all sides. 


* See Vol. I. pp. 246, 247. 
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Prince Metternich was freq^nently called out on business, and fre- 
quently taken up into corners of the saloon in a mysterious way. 
The first time he came in after I arrived, he came to me and spoke to 
me with a rather formal courtesy. Afterwards he came again, and, 
inquiring of me what I had seen in Vienna, took for his subject the 
Polytechnic Institute, and talked extremely well about it for a quar- 
ter of an hour ; said its elhves were already at the head of the prin- 
cipal manufactories in the empire, that the manufactures were not 
only improving, but that there is an increasing demand for improved 
fabrics, so that the manufacturers are now constantly urging the re- 
duction of the tariff, on the ground that they can better enter into 
competition with foreign nations than with smugglers. He said the 
Austrian government maintained a tariff, not at all as a fiscal measure, 
but merely to protect and encourage manufactures ; that the system 
had been introduced in the time of Joseph II. ; that if he had been 
minister at the time he should have advised against it, but that it is 
not to be denied that it has effected its purpose and made Austria a 
manufacturing country. He added that the government has already 
abolished that part of the laws which excludes entirely any article 
whatever, — a fact which Baron Lerchenfeld afterwards told me he 
was glad to hear, as it had not before been made known, — and that 
in general an anti-tariff policy is now pursued by Austria. It was 
the only time in the evening when the Prince talked to any one with- 
out having the air of talking on business ; and the consequence was, 
that as soon as the conversation was fairly begun he had an audience 
to listen to him, and before it was over half the room was round us. 
He talked very well, and much like a statesman ; always, too, with 
the tone of one who has been accustomed to exercise power till an 
air of authority has become natural to him. 

The Princess made tea about eleven o’clock At a quarter 

past twelve I was at home. On our drive home I told Baron Lerclien- 
feld that the Princess seemed to me sad. He explained her looks by 
telling me that a fortnight ago she lost her youngest child, about three 
months old ; but so much is her salon a ];>art of the government that 
she was obliged, only four nights afterwards, to be in her place to 
receive company. The Prince took her to an estate in Hungary last 
week, to revive her a little ; but here tlicy are again, both of them 
chained to their oars. 

June 28 . — I made a visit to Mr. Von Hammer in his town -house 
this morning, where I saw his curious and valuable library of Orien- 
tal manuscripts, which he has had beautifully bound in cedar boards, 
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putting leather only over the hack, where flexibility is necessary. 
His purpose in using cedar is to keep out the worms and all other 
vermin. He talked to me a great deal about Captain Basil Hall, with 
whom he has a grievous quarrel.* .... 

I visited, too, Kaltenbaeck, the editor of the Austrian periodical for 
History and Statistics. He was immersed in papers and books, and 
complained bitterly of the trouble given him by the merely mechani- 
cal restraints imposed by the censorship, which take up, it seems, a 
great deal of his time to no purpose, as he is careful never to print, or 
propose to print, anything that could oflend* I talked with him a 
good deal about it, and as the censorship of the press is more truly an 
effective part of the system of things in Austria than it ever was any- 
where else^ I have been curious to inquire into it and understand it a 
little 

Great complaints are made of delay. Kaltenbaeck said to-day, it is 
often intolerable. On one occasion Grillparzer, the best of their dra- 
matic poets, — who, I am sorry to find, is absent from Vienna on a 
journey, — presented a piece to the censors, and got no answer for so 
long a time that he was vexed, and would write no more. One day 
the last Emperor asked Grillparzer why they had had nothing new 
from him for so long a tune, and the poet had the good sense to tell 
him the truth. The Emperor replied, ‘‘Well, send me the manuscript j 
and I will read it.” He did so, and the piece was ordered to be rep- 
resented. But he seldom thus interfered. I remember in Dresden, 
Forbes, who was Charge in Vienna for some time, and who is per- 
fectly good authority for a story of the sort, told me that the Emperor 
went one night to see a new piece which pleased him very much, and 
when it was over, said, “Well, now I am glad I have heard it, for I 
am sure Mettemich will stop it, there is so much liberalism in it ” ; 
which accordingly happened. 

Von Hammer told me that a good many years ago he wrote, during 
some travels there, a volume of poems about Italy, which he was 
aware contained passages somewhat too free for the meridian of Vi- 
enna, but which yet passed the censorship and was printed anony- 

♦ This quarrel arose from the conduct of Captain Hall, during a visit to the 
Baroness Purgstall, an aged relative of Von Hammer, -hy marriage, -who 
lived in Styria ; and his account of her domestic life in a book entitled “ Schloss 
Hainfeld, or a Winter in Styria. ” The Baroness Purgstall was a native of Scot- 
land, and appears in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, under her maiden name, as Miss 
Cranstoun. Von Hammer, who inherited a portion of her estate, and added the 
name of Purgstall to his own, published an answer to Captain Hall’s work. 
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mously. It came out, However, while he was absent from Vienna, 
and the bookseller was so indiscreet as to announce it, in some way 
publicly, as the work of Mr. Von Hammer, in consequence of which 
he hastened back to Vienna, avowed himself as the writer, but, to pre- 
vent being ruined by it, went directly to the censors, and had a da/m- 
natur put upon the book, which excluded it entirely from circulation. 
He gave me a copy of it, but I have not had time to look for the 
obnoxious passages. 

Count Auersperg, one of the best of their poets, who seems to be 
about thirty-five years old, published, about seven years ago, a vol- 
ume called Spaziergange eines Wiener Poeten, — “ Promenades of a 
Vienna PoeV^ — which contained some liberalisms, but was printed, 
and much admired. V on Hammer told me that, though unacquainted 
■with the poet, he at that time immediately commended him to Prince 
Mettemich as a person to be noticed, that is, as a person to receive 
some place, and so be secured to the government. The Prince, how- 
ever, who has very little respect for anything poetical, took no heed 
of Von Hammer’s recommendation. Meantime, Count Auersperg 
went on, printing books that could not be published in Austria, and 
among the rest sundry attacks on Mettemich himself, all under the 
name he originally assumed of Anastasius Griin. On being asked 
whether he were the author of some of them, he denied it, — a proceed- 
ing which Von Hammer thinks altogether mistaken. Quite lately 
he has printed a poem called Schutt, — “Rubbish,” — which is more 
liberal than ever, expressing the opinions of a captain of an American 
frigate, anchored just before the schutt^ or scoria, of Pompeii. This 
poem he has dedicated to Von Hammer, who has been for some years 
his acquaintance and friend. A short time since Von Hammer re- 
ceived a letter from Prince Mettemich, asking who Anastasius Grtin 
was, who had dedicated the poem of Schutt to him, — a question 
which the Premier could have answered as well as V on Hammer. V on 
Hammer immediately replied, that seven years ago he had had the 
honor of commending Anastasius Griin to the Minister as a person 
worthy the notice of the government ; that somewhat later he had 
piibliHhed a sonnet in honor of Anastasius Griin ; that after both these 
circumstances had occurred, he had become personally acquainted 
with him ; and that the recent poem had been dedicated to him with- 
out his knowledge, probably as a return for the complimentary 
sonnet. 

To this letter, which did not mention Anastasius Griin’s true name, 
Von Hammer has received no answer, and will probably receive none ; 

1 * 
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the object of the whole being to control and alarm Count Auersperg, 
as Von Hammer thinks, who told me the entire story. 

What Prince Metternich — who is a wise statesman — can hope to 
do with such means, it is not easy to tell. Mr. Krause, of Dresden, 
told me that in conversation with him, formerly, the Prince illustrated 
his policy by saying to the great landed proprietor, “ If on your estates 
you had, upon that great height that overlooks the Elbe, a vast reser- 
voir of water that you knew every moment threatened to overwhelm 
your rich meadows, and must certainly one day come down, would 
you at once break through the dike and let it down in broad ruin 
upon your lands, or would you carefully perforate it, so that it should 
send down the floods slowly and beneficently, to fertilize your fields 
instead of destroying them 1 ” It is a pretty comparison, but that, I 
fear, is all ; though perhaps I ought to add, that I believe well-edu- 
cated persons can get such books as they want in Austria, almost, 
perhaps quite, as easily as elsewhere in Germany, and that men of 
learning and of studious habits receive a carte blanche from the cen- 
sors to have even the books that have received the sentence of darrir 
natur, 

.... In the early part of the evening I drove to Hietzing, the 
pretty village on the borders of the gardens at Schonbruiin, and 
made a visit to the old Baron Eskeles, one of those rich bankers 
whom the policy of Metternich has ennobled. He has a fine country- 
house and ample grounds 

At a little before ten I drove to Prince Metternich^s The 

company had hardly begun to assemble. Only four or five persons, 
among whom was the Minister of Police, had come in, and the Prince 
had not made his appearance. The Princess sat at her rug- work as 
before, but seemed less sad. I sat down by her, and we fell into some 
downright gossip, which, however, with not a little smartness, she 
mixed up more or less with politics and passing events. We were in 
the midst ot it, and the conversation was growing quite piquant, 
when somebody, who looked as if he might be a secretary, came in, 
with very unceremonious haste, and almost running up to the Prin- 
cess, said very hurriedly, ‘‘Your Highness, the King of Naples is just 
coming in.'^ She rose instantly, though without extraordinary haste, 
or as if anything strange had occurred ; but before she had quite 
reached the door of the saloon he entered, followed by his uncle, 
the Prince of Salerno, Prince Metternich, and one or two others. 

The King is a stout, dark-complexioned, sallow young man of six- 
and-twenty, a little awkward in his manners and address, with black 
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eyes, and not an agreeable expression of countenance, but still not a 
very bad one. He is said to be vulgar and ill-tempered. Among 
other things that are reported of him, a diplomatic gentleman told me 
he knew it to be a fact that he had been rude to his late Queen, 
a Princess of Sardinia, — he pulled out a chair from under her, so 
that she fell to the floor. She had the spirit to turn .upon him and 
say, “ I thought I had married a gentleman, but I find I have mar- 
ried a Lazzarone.^’ 

.... Everybody stood up as they came in, and remained standing 
while they were there, except the Princess and another lady. 

There were twenty or thirty persons present, including the Minis- 
ter at War, Count Dietrichstein, Count Boinbelles, etc. The Prince 
was truly courteous and attentive to his guests, but his very dignified 
bearing towards them announced his superiority in a way not to be 
mistaken. Those who entered the saloon [during the royal visit] did 
not present themselves to him or to the Princess, and he spoke to few 
persons. Once he came to me and asked when I should leave Vienna, 
and on my telling him, .... he seemed surprised, and invited me 
to dine with him on Friday, saying he would dine at the Chancery on 
that day at four. A few moments afterwards he came back and said 
he understood I liked old books, and that if I would come at thi*ee 
o’clock instead of four, he would show me his library. But in gen- 
eral he gave his whole attention to the King, who was supposed to do 
him a great honor by such an unceremonious call. The Princess, too, 
was cpiietly devoted to him. Au reste, there was no gSne. Conversa- 
tion was general round the room, and half a dozen of the party, who 
grew liungry, — from the delay of tea, — slid demurely round to the 
tea-tal)le, and ate up the cakes and sandwiclies 

When the party left. Prince Metternich went out l)efore them to 
show the way, and I thought, as he crossed the saloon, that his mov- 
ing figure was the most dignified and imposing I ever looked ipvm, — 
a striking contrast to the poor royalty that follow(;d. TIk^ Princess 
went as far as the outer saloon, and the Prince accom])aiii(‘.(l tliem to 
their carriage. Wlien the Princess came l)ack slie sc.oldcMl the gcaitle- 
mcn good-humoredly for despoiling her tea-table when slie could not 
defend it, ordered in other refreshments, and niad(i tea. But it was 
getting late ; I took French leave and hurried back to Vienna, Init 
did not get there till neai'ly one o’clock. 

June 30. — . ... At four I went to dine with Baron Lerclum- 
feld, and found he had been so civil as to ask chit'lly such persons as 
he knew to be my acquaintance in Vienna, — Jarcke; Count Bom- 
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belles ; Yon Hammer ; Count Dietrichstein, wbo was the Governor 
of the Duke of Eeichstadt, and is now the principal officer attached 
to the person of the reigning Empress, and is one of the most ele- 
gant and winning gentlemen I have met ; with such as he thought 
I might he glad to see, — Naumann, long one of their employes in 
England ; Baron Zedlitz, who writes for the theatre, and among other 
things has made a sort of rifacimento of the Estrella de Sevilla; 
the Minister of War ; and some others whom I did not know. I 
talked chiefly with Count Dietrichstein, Count Bomhelles, and Baron 
Zedlitz, and had a very agreeable time. 

In the evening I drove out to Von Hammeris, who held this 
evening his weekly soiree. Thirty or forty persons were there ; 
among the rest Caroline Pichler, whom I was very glad to see, for 
the sake of her fifty volumes of romances, some of which are good, 
and have been translated into English, Erench, and Italian. She 
seemed a nice, pleasant old lady. Mr. MclSTeill was there, whom I 
remember to have met in London at dinner last year, recently re- 
turned from Persia He is now going there again as British 

Minister. He is a very interesting and intellectual gentleman ; more- 
over, a fine scholar in Western as well as Eastern literature. Among 
them all I passed a truly agreeable evening. 

July 1. — . ... At a little before three o’clock I went to the 
Chancery, and made a visit to Yon Hammer in his office, and after 
that went to Prince Metternich’s magnificent apartments. 

The business of the morning, however, was not quite over, and 
two persons were still waiting in the antechamber. The Minister 
of Police came out of the cabinet, and one who, I understood after- 
wards, had formerly been Minister of Finance to the King of Sar- 
dinia, was admitted. His business did not occupy the Premier many 
minutes. A Hungarian Count, dressed in a full suit of really splen- 
did uniform as a Hussar officer, next passed in, carrying in his hand 
a huge letter with broad black edges, containing, as I learnt, a reply 
to the letter of condolence which this officer had carried to the 
present King of Saxony on the death of the late King,* .... and 
when this was over the Prince came out into the antechamber to me. 
Meanwhile, however, Yon Hammer had joined me there, and said 
he wanted to speak to the Premier. I told him I was only going in 
to see the library, and he said he would go in with me. 

When, therefore, the Prince came out, we both w^ent towards the 
door to meet him. But it was plain, in an instant, that he did not 


King Anton had died June 6. 
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menu to Iiave a vis^it frtuii Mr. Vtm Hmuuit*r. Noilitng k*. 

mcm* tuintlr;‘ 4 n*iidi!iK tliau Im iiMthiiig mt»re kiu*l ; but it wiih in 
vaiu the Orieutaliht tuhl liiiii lie knew me very w**U ami niimn 

tim’aitin tlit» thnu*^ fhr l!ie Priuee iuni^^etl, tlmugh merely by hii 4 
maimer, upon heuriiig if/irns wfyit ht* hud 1*1 nay. It wan .Htmpiy le 
owk when he mi* 4 ht prenent to him Mr. MeNhdll, th«' Hriti-di Amha:v> 
Binhir tu iViviii, whieh the Prinee tuld. him he might dst the in^\t 
nmniing in Iiih nddiiel, and then imr-Ht pitlitely huued away the 
seim'what dl.seHneeiled M’helar. lie te«tk me new dimily into Ida 
I’lihinet^ and Mi*ating me in the ?^aiiie eifmfmiahh* ea;^v-* hair wherr* 
I Hut ttie <dht»r day, teiik the i-iMmewhaf mere Hiinple ene eppirdle, 
bimwlf, heaving thi* Hame plain liltl*! tahle kiweeii ii.h, with a lew 
lut'd neHiJ-l ike hjokiiig pii|M*ra mi it, 

Viai knew M. Vt»n Hammer, then,” In* naid, lainddug. I lehi Idiii 
[ had Iti’uught hdler's te him, iiinl lh.it In* hinl iwen vety kind In me, 
“A very I'^fniMi'dimiry p**r^«m, ipiite nnhpje in Id-i deparluienl in 
Kurnpe, lint, like alm«e4 idl the pldhdMgi'4;a In* i'-’i Ver) i|U4tTelMMme. 
1 do md know wliaf it i»in tlndr putaiil-* that make s lln'iii •■Me- 
alive j hut I fnive kinnui a great inan> in m> lih-, and alne«' f all 
tf llii'm have been fieipnnfly in pe’i 'Mnal ditlii iilf i» >, l*»ihap-'= 

Vbiii liiiininer Inia fold \mu jd«ait hit spiariel with ^’apt.jin 
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“ Monarcliy, therefore, is the only government fitted to my mind ; 
the only government in which I could be useful. Monarchy alone 
tends to bring men together, to unite them into compact and effective 
masses ; to render them capable, by their combined efforts, of the 
highest degrees of culture and civilization.” 

I objected to this, that though the government in a republic is of 
less conseq[uence than the government in a monarchy, individuals are 
of much more consequence ; that men are more truly men, have wider 
views and a more active intelligence, where they do almost every- 
thing for themselves, than where, as in monarchies, almost everything 
is done for them, etc. He listened with great readiness to all I had 
to say, — for he is eminently elegant and winning in Ms ways, — and 
then replied : — 

“You refer, I see, to your country, as I do to mine. I am aware 
your country never could have made so much progress in so short 
a time under any other than a democratic system ; for democracy, 
while it separates men, creates rivalships of all kinds, and carries 
them forward very fast by competition among themselves. Take a 
thousand individuals in America, and a thousand in France or our 
old Austria, — notre meilU Autriche, as he constantly called it, — and 
there wull be many more marked and characteristic individualities 
among the Americans than among the Frenchmen or the Austrians ; 
they wall be more curious, too, more distinct, more interesting — even, 
perhaps, more efficient — as individuals ; but they wall not constitute so 
efficient a mass, nor one so likely to make permanent progress. Be- 
sides, democracy is natural to you ; you have ahvays been democrats, 
and democracy is, therefore, a reality — une veriU — in America. In 
Europe it is a falsehood, and I hate all falsehood, — En Europe dest 
un m.ensonrje. I have always, however, been of the opinion expressed 
by Tocrpieville, that democracy, so far from being the oldest and 
simplest form of government, as has l)een so often said, is the latest 
invented form of all, and the most complicated. With you in Amer- 
ica it seems to be un tour de force perpehiel. You are, therefore, often 
in dangerous positions, and your system is one that wears out fast, — 
qui duse vUe” 

I said, “ A young constitution easily throwrs off diseases that would 
destroy life in an old one,” etc. 

“True, true,” he replied ; “you wall go on much further in d(‘- 
mocracy ; you wall Ijecome much more democratic. I do not know 
w'here it wall end, nor how it will end ; but it cannot end in a quiet, 
ripe old age.” 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 
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lit* u, kin! lutt wlu) will hi* tJiir next PriiHulexit. I told Mm that it 
will Ih‘. Van Ikirtrn ; iiiul that, oh 1 do not denire it, he might consider 
my opiiiiou at least niiprejuilictul. He auHwered, “Neither bIiouH I 
he of i\lr. Viiii Bunai'n party, if I were in America. I should rather 
he of that c4d party of which Washington was originally the head. 
It was II nf coiLHervutive party, and I should he cons(‘rvative 
almost evtay w hi‘ie, rialainly in England and America. Your coun- 
try is a vt'iy hyportiiiit <me. This government is about to eRtahlish 
regular liiphuuatic. relations with it. You have always managed your 
allkirs willi fonugn nut ions with uhilily.” 

I do not remetuher whnt followtnl with suflicieut distinctness to 
repfiii it; hut «th‘r talking a little about Austria, and praising the 
liite Kiiipenu’ very iis a man of perfect uprightness of pur- 

pose liiiil a strtuig will and cliamt!t<*r, he turned th(i c,onversatioii upon 
Euro|w% mal siiid sev«*rid tiiiu's in the course of it, “ The present state 
of Europe m disgusting 1 

tJiiilitIHf* Kllglillld is lid VI 

fiittirhe irfg it fit’ rt rttitifitr 

belief Ilia! elie Would he spuivtl 
** Aiiif, iMtWiiii iil\ *'!ir itf Ptrltil 
lUuli-Utirll IIO great HtideHli , 

trv wlare cfuiiiiliou and institutions no lunger prcHliwi* gn'.at uuui to 
iiiaiiugi* itrt nfliiirji. France, on the c-ontrury, lias tln^ Revolution he- 
liiiid her, /el Fmnt'f it hi lirmlutioii ni (/ok,”— a, phrase which he 
repr.iff'fi M-vei'.'iI tiine'‘* in the <*<»urse of the converwilion. 

“Sie* i Iik«* a man u ln» ha s just passed thoroughly through a se- 
vt ii> di « a «•. lb* I- imt so liloly to talu* it as if he had never had 
it. hill Fiaie tun, wants men of iibilily ; Louis l*liilii»p(‘ is the 
ali!< 4 flmv liau* had f«*r a great while. And tlnni in France 

tiii ir i. ta ll a want htaliility. <hi the 7th of next montli I shall 
Ilf in till 5 \rrv chair, a*i the director ol tin* atlairs ol this mon- 
a!t |j\ , fw« !if\ « \« ii \ I’ai and in tin* course of that lime I liava* had 
iutriVuiii «* with I went) I igjit Ministers of Foreign Affairs in France. 
I .mini., I flinn tig tin* day 1 had been lauv twentydive years, and 
tb. IV bad b.vii |!1 ! furiity tise ; but ill the last two years then* hiivo 
b. .-11 f/u-u . S..,” aid he, langitiug, “ I have one to spare over the 
niiJiib. I uf \ . ai I Iia\e Iummi In-iv, and I shall soon hav<‘ anotlicr.'^ 
“Till i ui\ bad fur a euuntrv like France. Id-ance, too, acts 
badl\ lipuli I’bigliiiid ; and, indeecl, I'ranceand faiglainl have always 

• N.,tr Lv Mr. Tslu..r: “Tin-, wan mii.l (hiriiig 'riiifra’ adininislmtion, 

wla< h iii • 4 % %vrrL-. wu'i «li‘ri»4vr«l." 
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acted badly upon each, other, exciting each other to 
spending changes. The influence of France on EnglantJ 
has been very bad. The affair of July, 1830, is called a ^ ^ 
it was no such thing ; it was a lucky rebellion, which chan^, 
the head of the government, nothing else. But when 
said, at the famous arrangement of the Hotel de Ville, ‘ 
viendra une verite,’ he uttered a falsehood, — il dit un 
existed no Charter at the moment when he spoke, for that ^ 


destroyed, and what might become the Charter afterwards 




, 

little as anybody in such a moment of uncertainty. The , 


things in France are very bad ; there is a great deal of 


ci 


ft 


piiblicanism, which some of them think they have take'll 
country, but which is nothing like yours. And there is ^ ^ 
of our German idealism and theorizing which is entirely 
the French character, which^is very practical and very 
there is a great deal of talk about a constitutional govei*^^ 
the English, which they can comprehend as little as tlx^y^ 
German theories or your practical democracy. Altogether 
melange. I think I see it as it is. J’ai heaucoup de calrri'^y ^ 
de passion d rien. J’aime la v^rit^, et je la cherche. J & 


songe. 

do not like my business, — Je n^aime pas mon 
liked it, I should not be able to preserve the quietness 
le calme — necessary to it. Besides this, the present stato o 
disgusts me ; I am tired of it. When I was five-and-t"WO 
old, I foresaw nothing but change and trouble in my tixiiL 
sometimes thought then that I would leave Europe and g'O 
ica, or somewhere else, out of the reach of it. But iny 
here. I belonged, as it were, to an entail, — d un major'cct^ 
could not remove. Even my private fortune was fastened Lc 
and would not have been permitted to follow me. Axxd 
gone on, and have been here at the head of affairs since IS 09 
“ I did not make the peace of 1809, for I did not choose tc 
When a minister begins, under such circumstances as I “Beg 
then, he must have a clear ground, — un terrain net, — or li e 
be able to move at all. But since I have been here I liav 
been the same, — j^ai dte' toujours le meme. Je rHai trowjpd’ 
dest par cette raison que je n’ai pas un ennemi personnel ct'hc ^ 
have had many colleagues, I have been obliged to rexxio 
of them, — j*ai ete oblige' d'en f rapper beaucoup, — but X i 
ceived them, and not one of them is now my personal en 
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seuL I have been coimiilted at different times by many heads of par- 
ties in otlier countries, wiio wantttd to make great changes or revolu- 
tions. 1 have always talked with them, as I now talk with you, 
dirtictly, frankly, iviilyi-— dlrecteme7itf franchementy avec verity ; very 
ofti‘n afterwanls I have crushed them, — je les ai ecrasds, — but I have 
never deceived them, and they are not now my personal enemies. I 
am IcKH exjM>8ed, too, to make p(*rsonal enemies than most persons in 
my Bituuf ion would be, for ancjther reason : I labor chiefly, almost 
entirely, to prtmnt troubhts, to evil. In a democracy you 

cimmd <l(» this. Tlu*re you must begin by the evil, and endure it, till 
it has lM‘i‘n felt and acknowledged, and then, perhaps, you can apply 
the remtsly. 

“lliiH is iinothiT reason why democracies do not suit me, — ne me 
cmmniHrni I tmre nothing about the past, except as a warning 
for thc^ future. 'Thcs present clay has no value for me, except as the 
c‘Vi‘ of to-morr<w, — //C joar qid court rda amune mUuriumr moi, ex- 
rrpid etrmnm la vd!k du Imdrmim, I labor for to-morrow. I do not 
viuiiurc* v.vvu tt» think much of the day following, ])ut to-morrow, it 
is witli (ihrtwrmw that my spirit wrestles, —mon luttCy — and I 

iim hut too happy if I can do something to prevent the evil it may 
t!irciite!i, or add something to the gocwl of wldch it is (ui])ahle,^^ etc., etc. 

’i/ idiijiturs avtr h) Imdrmmii que mon vHprit luti(\ is a line phrase, 
fiiiil h«‘ proiiounccHl it with grcait forev, perhaps with (‘motion. 

Ifo spoke with gr<*at (‘nrm*Htn(‘HH, espcaually in the latUu’ part of the 
riiuv«T4iitioii ; w’m cloqumit in many parts of it, g(‘HticulaUHl fre- 
iiml occahioiially struck fon-ihly th(‘ little tahh‘. hetweam us; 
hut ho wan always dignified, winning, and easy in his whole air and 
maiim-r. 

'Hio runvoratiou lantcd above an hour and an half, and T am ac- 
curate in wliat I havt* given of it; hut I liavc^ givim only tlui thread 
of if, niid if i inure striking parts, omitting almost all of what I inter- 
pu o.|, mid all I do not distinctly rememl)(*r. 

Suuii after fair a Htwvani caim* in and unuouncasl diniuT ; hut the 
I*rint r did not nuiiee him at all. About half past four aiiolhe.r canm, 
HU uld luaii with powdered hair and in full to whom llui Priniic 

iii. i’rU said, ** Very wadi,” aiul went on as earnestly as eV(T. Soon 
atfera third entered, and said, “ I’lu* Princess onlers me to let your 
Hi'diio it kiiuw it wants <»nly a (piarter to livin” “W(dl,” said ho 

me, Liii'diing, “Hine«‘. my wif<* sends for us, wi* iniiHt go” ; though 
i t ill he talked a little longer, and during the whole linns from hegiu- 
liing to i'lid, did nut neem to take his eyijs olf my counU!uanc.e. 


B 
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At last lie rose, and, showing me to the door hy which I had 
entered, said, “If you will go to my wife in the saloon I will join 
you in a moment.” I passed through the rich and beautiful library, 
containing, I understand, twenty or thirty thousand volumes, but of 
which, by the by, not a syllable had been said in the conversation, 
though I had been invited expressly to come and visit it. I passed, 
too, through the first vast antechamber, which was empty, and 
through the second, where the dinner-table was waiting. After this 
began a suite of very richly furnished rooms, through which I ad- 
vanced until their number had become so considerable that I began to 
think I had made some mistake ; but a servant, seeing me hesitate, 
came to me and showed me through two or three more, until I came 
to the saloon where the Princess was sitting, with three old ladies and 
two gentlemen, one of whom I had seen before. It was a splendid 
room, most magnificently furnished, and so large that five ormoulu 
chandeliers of great size and beauty were suspended from its ceiling. 
I have seen few saloons in palaces so rich, and still fewer in such good 
taste. 

As soon as I entered it, “Well,” said the Princess, “I hope you 
have had an agreeable conference with my husband, for it has been a 
long one.” “ So long,” said one of the old ladies, — who was also a 
princess, but I know not from where, — “ so long that it has made me 
very hungry.” They all laughed heartily, and we had some lively 
talk for a few moments, till the Premier came in, and, apologizing 
slightly for his tardiness, took the hungry old Princess and led the 
way to dinner. 

The Princess Metternich took my arm, and after a journey through 
the suite of apartments where I had nearly lost myself just before, we 
reached the dinner-table, which was round and had eight covers, and 
the same number of attendants, only one or two of whom were in 
livery. The dinner was as delicious, I suppose, as the science of 
cookery could make it, and extended through from ten to fourteen 
courses, with many kinds of wines, and among the rest Tokay ; but 
nothing could be easier or more degage than the tone at table. At 
first, the conversation was mere commonplace gossip. We had good 
Johannisberg, of course, and the Princess made some jokes about her 
selling it to the Americans, to which the Prince added, that he had an 
agent in New York for the purpose, and that we could buy there as 
good wine as he gives to his friends in Vienna. 

In the midst of this, a secretary came in and delivered a despatch, 
that moment received, he said, by express from Paris. The news of 
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till* iitlempt to iiswissiiiate Louis Philippe, as ho was going to Neuilly, 
had htaai refoivotl hy telegraph a couple of days before, but as noth- 
ing Iiad foine. Hin«*e, eveayhody was curious to know the details. The 
Prinre opc-iietl his packet at once, })ut found little news in it, as it 
wiiH m*nt olf iiuiaetliaiely after tlie (^v(‘nt. It contained, however, the 
liiime of the Alibiiud, and the fact that he was a native of 

aial iweiitydivc* years old; this being all M. d'Appony had 
Ih'cii id»li‘ to ciiti*r in tin* first iinnuents of the arrest. 

Ihit WIIH a newspaper in the parcel, whicli the Prince sent 

jiiiiiifdiiitfly rijiiiid to i\m Princtw, and desired her toreml aloud from 
it whal wm iititrketl in ]M*ncil with rt^l. It turned out to Ijc Lord 
*\IellHairiii’’rt trial in the cane of Mrs. Norton. She read on for a 
nn»niiiii »»r two, and tlien c=asting Iku* (ye forward, said, ‘‘But there 
lire tilings 1 1eiii**nt, that tiiv. ntit to be rmil, — Mais il y a des 
iVf, r ‘line If/, i/iil ac nc U^int pas.” “Well,” said he, laughing, 
** read U'i the I’lid at h*aat ; let uh know what thti dciciHion was ; ycm can 
read l/wl.” She tiiriie<l to it and read the accpiittul. The Premkir 
iiiiide no rtiiiark about it, intr did anybody (dse, though I knew ho 
Wit:'. Very iiiixiiaia ti» have, another rcvsult; but he turned to irug and 
iidod if oiir liiw,^ ill Aiiierica t»u such mattcu’s rcweiubhul tlui English 
law and coiitiimeil the eoiiver.sation on ihis subjiud till the diimer 

wa i tivia*. 

Hi I di dike uf Lord Melbourne’s a<lniinistrati<ni is v(‘ry great and 
iP»!**iiori a .Mr. Fuibeifidd me that, ns Lrilish Hharge (F Affaires at 
\ if iiii.i, lie euiiiniiiiiicatod tijhcially to Melternieh tlu'. fju'.t of its for- 
iiiatiMii, and fliat llie Piiiieo ri'coived th(‘ notice with great indigna- 
Lmii. I! L»»rd Midboiiriie had lieeii eonvicled ht* inUHt gom^ out, 
and tie* M ini 4ry w<»iild have been entirely (IikhoI v(‘d, — an 

rii ul wbidi Would lia\r diujinuduML I am Hun^ tiu* Pri needs disgust 
a! iIm- pi< * 11 ! fate nf Kiirope, But wlnm th(‘ Primu'ss announced 
tiir •imll.il, lie reeidvetl it a thing perfectly inditriu’imt. 

In tin ab.oii w»* iMiuid three or four gent leimsi waiting, ami among 
fla i. I N iJiinifiia uLmui 1 met at Baron Lercheiib'hFs y(‘ster(!ay. 
C mi!.. tt.< , .... ajid general (Malversation followed. Tint 

Pun s it d avii ill the window, and, taking up Ijord MeihourTuds 
tii.al, . riiif il t*. |.» e idl eMiii- ei«m aie e4 of anything (dse. 'Tla^ Ihincess 
I Ui. ilsr pirtuin ill the sahmii and a maguitic(‘nt porcelain 
va •. «i!!i a p<aif. dt ‘<1 the late Enijienirof Austria, j)r(‘S(*nt(‘d reiamtly 
f., hr? fill hand la the IhiiprnT of Itnssia. She was v(«ry ph'aHaiit ; 
hn! i! v a la v. « i di! |.m k, tin- eompany was seiniratiiig, I had been 
tliriT live le-ur , and it was time to go. 
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The Prince was consistently courteous to the last, followed me to 
the door with kind compliments, and then, turning back, ceased, I 
dare say, in five minutes, to think or remember anything more about 
me, as Sancho says, than “ about the shapes of the last yeaPs clouds.^' 
I take him to be the most consummate statesman of his sort that our 
time has produced.* 

* Baron Humboldt wrote to Mr. Ticknor from Sans Souci, September 8, 
1837 : “Le Prince Metternicb, que j’ai vu a Teplitz, a ete ravi des entretiens 
qn’il a eus avec vons. He dans ime republiqne, vons aurez, ponrtant, paru plus 
raisonnable k ses yeux, qne ce qu’il appelle mon lib4ralisme.” 
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our left, until at last we came very abruptly upon the magnificent 
monastery of Molk, with the village of the same name below it. 

The monastery itself stands upon an abrupt rock, above an hundred 
feet high, rising perpendicularly from the Danube, and is one of those 
enormous structures whose foundation belongs to another period of 
the world^s history. It goes back, in fact, to the tenth century (984), 
by authentic documents, though the present regular and imposing 
building was erected between 1701 and 1736, and bears the date of 
1718 on its fine and massive portal. We wished to see it, and had, 
therefore, brought letters which insured us the hospitality and civility 
of the monks ; a hospitality and civility, however, I ought to add, 
which is most freely granted to all who have any pretensions to ask 
them.* 

We drove directly through the two spacious courts, round which 
their monastery is built, and, passing under a noble archway, stopped 
at the bottom of a flight of marble stairs, which would have done 
honor to a palace. A servant appeared instantly and showed us to a 
suite of very large, richly furnished rooms, where the old ‘‘guest- 
master ” appeared immediately afterwards, — a venerable, gentle old 
man of seventy-six, — and begged us to make ourselves entirely com- 
) command whatever we wanted. Our letter of intro- 
^ent to the librarian, who expressed his regret that he 
coma nor leave the library until after twelve o'clock, but hoped to 
see us there at any time that would suit our convenience. 

When we had refreshed ourselves, the guest-master carried us to see 
the monastery. First he showed us the apartments of the Prelate, 
now absent. There were thirty fine rooms, with a chaiiel, where he 
says his private masses daily, a concert-room, etc., all richly fur- 
nished, and in the nicest order. Then we went through the guest- 
chambers, or a part of them, for there were no less than sixty in all ; 
many of them, like those we occupied, opening into a beautiful clois- 
ter, paved with marble, and nine hundred feet long, and all of them 
comfortably furnished. We went to the library, a grand room al- 
most entirely of marble, about sixty feet high, with 20,000 volumes, 
where the libraiian was ready to receive us most civilly ; and to the 
church, a fine piece of architecture entirely of marble, and capable of 
holding five or six thousand persons. 

* In fact, Mr. Ticknor was thought, in Vienna, to be over-scrupulous, when 
he insisted on taking letters to this and the two other monasteries wliich he 
afterwards visited ; for the readiness of these communities to entertain guests 
was asserted to be beyond question. 
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monasteries, and the preservation of an establishment of this sort 
in all its stateliness and wealth shows how little their power is broken 
down as yet in “ old Austria,” as Prince Metternich calls it. It was 
a very interesting and a very strange sight to us, Protestants and 
Puritans. 

July 4. — . . . * Our next purpose w’'as to pass the night at the 
monastery of St. Florian, another of the vast Benedictine establish- 
ments, which has existed here certainly since 1071, and which still 
remains in uncliminished splendor. They have documents that go 
back to 819, and claim to have been founded in 455. At any rate, 
like all the other large and old monasteries in this part of Europe, 
it goes back to a period earlier than the building of the cities, which 
cannot be put farther back than the middle of the tenth century. It 
is to this period, when the influence of the monks was so valuable and 
beneficent, when they protected the poor peasantry from the lords 
of the numberless castles and robbePs-nests, — whose picturesque 
ruins we find everywhere, — and when they introduced agriculture 
and the arts of civilized life, that they trace their great possessions 
and the main elements of the influence they have ever since exer- 
cised. I speak exclusively of South Germany. 

It is less than an hour’s drive to the westward of Eims, and the 
beautiful cultivation tlirougli which we passed spoke well Ijoth of 
the influence and the example of tlie monks as agriculturists. We 
saw, too, an imposing castle w'ith four massive towers, which we 
afterwards learnt had been built by the nephew of Tilly, the great 
general of the Thirty Years’ War ; but which, since 17G3, has been 
owned by the monks, "who obtfiined it l)y purchase. 

The monastery itself is larger even than the one at hicilk, and 
more regularly Iniilt by the same arcliil.ect, having been finished in 
1745. It stands on a hillside with a village below it, and commands 
a view of oii(i of the most f(‘rti]e and l.)ea.iiiirul valleys I ever be- 
held, closed up by mountains l)eyfmd ; itself a most grand and 
ini])osing pile of arehitectiire in the Italian style of the eigliieenth 
century, which makes the neighl)()ring castle look like a structure 
of very moderate! size!. 

We we're re'ceivc'el, as we were at kfeilk, at the bottom of the grand 
marble staire*.ase, — to llie foot of which w'C drove unde'r a massive 
j)f)rtal, — ley a servant wlio showed us at emce to a suite eef feeiir rooms, 
whieli we wore desire-el to regard as our own, anel to oreh'r such re- 
freslnnents as we might neeel. The Pivlateg Ariuith, to wlieem we 
had letters, was absent, .... hut would he hack in the evening. 
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Meanwhile, the next in office, the Abhot, — a round easy person, 
nearly seventy years old, who seemed to think everything in his 
monastery admirable and wonderful, — with another monk about 
forty, — who seemed to be the wit of the brotherhood, and to be 
willing to make us merry even with the Abbot and his excessive 
fancy for all that belonged to them, — made their appearance and 
offered to do the honors of the establishment to us. 

We went first to their collection of pictures, which filled live or six 
rooms, but where only a few had any merit at all, and then to a 
collection of engravings hung round the walls of several more rooms, 
which were very good, and among which 1 noticed an engraving of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, where, to the great astonishment of the 
monks, 1 pointed out the commander on our side dressed like a 
farmer. But the distances are so great in these enormous convents, 
and the walks through their unending cloisters, over polished mar- 
ble, so hard, that we were glad to ridire to our roorns and rest. 

Supper, I found, had been ordered for us in the Prelate’s apart- 
ments, .... but I begged the Abbot to let Mr. Sparmann and 
myself j(.)in tliem in conventn, to whicli he readily agn*,cd, the witty 
brother adding that it would be merrier there. So in a few moments 
we went to supper. I thought we should nevin* get tb(‘iHi. Wi*. 
passed from one grand arcluid cloister to anol.her, until, not, withstand- 
ing inleTTiiptions from talking with the*, monks, 1 counted above 
eleven hundred steps. I suppose, in fact, we went half a mile, at 
least. 

At last \v(*, found a lofty marble, hall, at the upper end of whicli 
was a billiard-tabh^, wdnire Mr. Sparmann was playing with one of 
tin*, monks, while <lowu the inid<lh‘. was tlui supper-tabh*. 

Jh”gb(.eei! monks were soon gatlnoHMl round it, l.li(‘. whole niiinl)er 
that inlia])ils this wide*. j)il(*. Tlnwe are eighty~nin(‘. in a.ll, but many 
serve in pa,risb(*.s, and the rest ant employed as t(‘a(‘.b(U's in a hirgc 
gymnasium, wbie.li is supjujrte.d by tint niona.sl.iuy, in Linz. Two 

of tint monks f saw to-nigbt a,nt interesting men, Stillz, (Jut libra- 

I’ian, a young man who scuuns full of zeal for knowledges ; and Kurtz, 
an old, veuy modest, man, whose. W(U‘ks on (Int history <d‘ Aiist.ria, 
a, mounting to sixleeui or eighteen octavees, an* VidiU'd t.lirougliout 
(lerniany as tint best on t.ln; subject.. I ta.lk(‘(l a good deal with 
him, .... walkeil with him in tin* gar(b*n, and weid, with liim to 
bis room, wliitdi wais huge, (tv<‘ry way comfort, abk*, ratlu!!’ nicely fur- 
nished, and bung round with goeal engravings They have 

about an liiindred rooms for guests. 

VOL. II. 2 
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July 5. — We breakfasted in our own rooms As the monks 

are priests, w^ho must say their masses every morning, . . . , they all 


breakfast separately. When it was over with us, Kurtz, Stiltz, and 
one or two other monks came and showed us the library. It consists 
of about fifty thousand volumes, and is very respectable from its 
composition. In literary history it is quite remarkable, and there is 
an admirable room full of incunabula. I saw, too, a great deal, both 
of elegant literature and of Protestant learning, which could hardly 
be expected in a convent ; and there was a tone in the conversation 
of the monks much freer than would seem to be appropriate to their 
condition. The political atmosphere, both here and at Mblk, was 
quite liberal, at least round some of the monks. 

We saw their collections in natural history, mineralogy, etc., which 
were of moderate value, but two parts of the establishment surprised 
me very much. One was a suite of rooms, about twenty or twenty- 
five in number, called the Kaiser-Ziinmer, — Imperial Rooms, — which 
were prepared for the Emperor, Charles VI., who sent the monks 
word, 'when their convent was building, a century ago, that he would 
come and see them every year, and hunt in their woods, if they 
would fit up apartments worthy of him. They did so, of course ; 
for, as one of the monks said, such imperial hints Avere like “ requests 
in full armor,” and the Emperor and Prince Eugene used to come, 
and live upon the monks several weeks every autumn, which they 
found a very burdensome honor for their revenues. The rooms are 
now, of course, neglected, but they are still princely and grand ; and 
the convent might, in all respects, easily be put in order to receive an 
emperor and his court, as in a vast palace. The other part of the 
monastery that surprised me was the church. Its size, its marbles, 
its 1 ‘icli but not overT)urdened ornaments, and its free, unincumbered 
architecture, reminded me of the magnificent churches at Venice. 
It will hold eight thousand people, and the whole country round 
so throng here, at the feast of St. Floriaii and several other great 
festivals, that it is filled. 

As Ave came back from the cliurch I met a messenger from the 
Prelate, who sent his compliments, to say he Avould make me a visit, 
if I Avere disengaged. It seemed more suitalde for me to go to him, 
and I Avent at once. I found him living in a suite of twenty or tliiity 

rooms There Avas some state about him, a doorkee})cr and 

two or three monks in attendance, the rooms Amry noble. He him- 
self seenuMl about fifty, Avith the air and manners of the Avoiid, and 
agreeable and rather courtly conversation. He regretted that he Avas 
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not at home last evening to receive us, hoped we had been comfort- 
able, and so on ; and it was plain he did not wish to be thought a 
mere monk. When I left him, the carriage was already announced. 
We went down the magnificent marble staircase ; . . . . the venerable 
Kurtz, Stiltz, and two or three other monks followed us to the bot- 
tom ; we found several more waiting, who had brought flowers for 
Mrs. T. and the children ; and we drove away with their hearty good 
wishes following us. 

Our journey during the forenoon was only twelve or fourteen miles, 
to Steyer, through most agreeable by-roads and a country not only 
much broken and diversified, but with extensive prospects, closed up 

by the Styrian Mountains We remained there only long enough 

to dine, and then, through an uncommonly rich, well-cultivated coun- 
try, we came to Kremsmunster, another grand Benedictine monastery, 
larger even than either of the others we had seen. We found it 
standing on a hillside, with its little village, as usual, gathered under 
its protection, the pretty, rapid stream of the Krems brawling below, 
and a wide, rich valley running up beyond, until it is grandly closed 
up by snow-clad mountains, grouped together in very picturesque 
forms. 

We drove through a part of the irregular buildings that compose 
the wide extent of the monastery, and crossing two large courts, — 
where we found on all sides j)roofs that it was a gymnasium as well as 
a convent, — were brought to the part inhabited by the Prelate. We 
were carried at once to his apartments, and found him an old man, 
nearly seventy, or quite seventy years old, broken with age, and talk- 
ing so imperfectly, from want of teeth, that he could not be readily 
understood. lie received us very kindly, and the proper olficer hav- 
ing made his ai)pearance, we were asked liow many rooms Ave needed, 
and were immediately shown to a suite of five excellent ones, large 
enough to hiake a dozen such as are used and built nowadays. After 
W'e had r(ifrc;shed ourselves, we were hmted to see the establishment. 
It diites from 770, but the IjuiJdings have been erected at different 
times, chielly between 1300 and 1090, and are spread very irregularly 
over a widti s])acc of ground. The nund)er of monks is eighty-four, 
forty of whom reside in the house, and the rest are priests in paiishes. 
The monaskay has, besides, a gymnasium, Avhere above two hundred 
and fd’ty young nuai am in a constant course of education, gratis, fifty 
of whom am e-iitircdy su])])oi-ted l)y the Emperor, and a part of the 
rest ly the funds of the institution. We went first to the church. 
It was originally of Gothic architecture, as its proportions still sliow. 
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Lut about one bundred and thirty or one hundred and forty years ago 
it was changed, according to the perverse fashion of the times, into an 
Italian-looking structure, and nearly spoilt. It will hold about two 
thousand persons. Erom the church we were carried to see a large 
court, in which were five enormous stone reservoirs of water, supplied 
by living fountains and fiUed with some thousands of fish, — trout, 
and all sorts of fresh-water fish, — who were disporting themselves 
there, and fed fdr the table of the monastery. It was a pretty sight, 
and a very extraordinary one, considering the amount of ground cov- 
ered by this truly monastic luxury, and the number of fish it con- 
tained. From this court we passed into the garden, whose formal 
walks often gave us fine views of the picturesque country about us, 

and of the Styrian Mountains Their greenhouses were very 

good, and the conservatory for fig-trees very ample. 

But it was now supper-time, and we were led to the Prelate’s apart- 
ments, where we found Professor Heinrich, to whom we had brought 
letters, and who, as the head of the part devoted to education, and 
having the especial oversight of the Emperor’s scholars, is a very 
efficient person in the monastery. He is about forty years old, and 
evidently a man of an active, vigilant mind. Immediately after we 
arrived in the Prelate’s parlor, “ the Master of the Kitchen,” a round, 
fat, burly old monk, came in, and very ceremoniously announced that 
supper was ready. The Prelate desired Mrs. T. to follow the rubicund 
official, and then, preceding the rest of us, we all ratlier solemnly 
marched to the supper, which we found served in an enormous hall 
of marble, about sixty feet high and vnde, and long in proportion. 
As we entered it, I perceived the other officials of the monastery 
standing together on the opposite side of the hall. The Prelate and 
our party bowed to them, and the two parties advanced, in parallel 
lines, up the different sides of the hall, till we had traversed about 
one half of it. There we all stopped, and each asked a silent bless- 
ing, the monks crossed themselves, we bowed all round, and then 
traversing the rest of the hall were arranged at table, on each side of 
the Prelate, rather ceremoniously. We were twelve in all, and seemed 
lost in the vast and splendid hall. The monks were of course among 
the elders, for they hold the offices of the monastery, but they were 
ordinary, dull-looking persons in general. The supper consisted of 
five courses, including soup, and was only moderately good ; lait there 
was a bottle of good wine for each, which the monks in general fin- 
ished. 

There was a beautiful ornament to the table, a silver-gilt oval 
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viisf, about two foot and a liulf louj.; [.siiiik in the UhleJ, witii two 
grareful clolphinn rising iu the jiiidilk^ of it, who s|)oui(Ml water into 
lh<‘ vasi‘, where some g<jhlhsh s<*em(‘(l to make themselveH very happy. 
It was the prettiest eeutiHsornaiinmt to a ta)>h*. that I e.ver saw, and 
it oeeupied not a little cd* i»ur attention, for tin* monks liked to have 
it notieisl. 

An ahundanee of pun*, delieions water is one of the. lu.\uri«‘s and 
]>eaulie.s of this graml monastery, in ditlerent parts of which they 
hav(‘ forty fountains, running to waste. When suppi-r was over . . . . 
we left tlu! hall With ceremonies nimilar to those hy which we entered 
it. I fmi.died the evening hy enjoying tin* sunset ami twilight views 
of the valley ami the mountains, in a hmg walk with I’roh‘;esor Hein- 
rich, on tlie liill ov(*rIooking tlie monastery. .... Hveryhody who 
ha ; om-e seen tln*m kmavs how heauliful an* Hitcli mountains in the 
reej'ding twilight, ivih-eting it ha«*k with {‘V(‘r- varying t ints from the 
jnirple I'ueks and glittering smuvs, wldh* tin* rich valleys helow urti 
already gntwn dim tn- heconn* «‘ntirely hed, in the gray darktn*ss. 

Jiihj fi. We lire r.n eond'ortalilv till’ and so kimily tn‘at(‘d that, wi* 

lia\e «leterndneil to :-.tay till to-mori'ow 'Two young nioidis, 

one f»r them a rather 'mart, jannty young man of tW(*nly seven, were 
<!eputed l»y the prior to ^how me whatever I ilesired to see. 1 W<’nt 
^’killi them, therefore, to the library, whi«’h contains, ahinit Ihirfy tlnan 
land Volume^ hut has a very aiitiipialed ami niona tic look ; Uutc 
are al o lifti-en hundred mamra’ripf ///c/o/ff/iaA/, «-tc. In the f.irm- 
in"' «■ tahli'Iinieiit I ‘aw forty cows, who are never allowe.i to hsive 
th'-ir tall , e:itiu'' "'ra s (Uil <if inarlth* m:in*o-r ; .... a neat, dark 
dairy, uitli runnim^ water; .... ;im«thei* kn-o* re tiwoir rul! »d a 
1 or! .if large alnnai and (Ve h water loh ler^; in short, uha|e\«-r 
; Istnld li.douo to the liixnrv «*r comfort of ; urh an e tahli liinent, 
wfieii ari'.iir "i-d (III tin* erande t ■ eale. Wedined uitli the Prelate, and 
after dinner were eaiTieii throiigh a long -erie'- of r(»oin eovere«l 
u;!h p;> !ine , ;'enora!ly poor, and en-'r.i vim' •, mine of which, hy 
Alhei f Iiarer, were v«‘i-v i-nrion • to hi ; aloon, w here w c- had i ntree. 
. . . . W hen !hi ‘ w a ■ o\ i-r. w<* wane can ie«l |«i tin* eli i-ia alurv, a 
!!ea\ V, impo ing hiiildino, eieeli-d on the olid rock, nim* stm ie , and 
iie;n!v t\v*. Inindreii fert hi di ; . . . . the upper paii i '= tilled with 


a tront'iuiisil in frnnn*nf:. tiiiie of wddeh. i»y k’raueidiofcr, are prohj. 

hiv '•■•td 'I’h«* ie t ef the .'ifterinHin 1 pa cd ill talkiii*' witfi 

the ns-nl. , ami in \ i it iii" t hat part "f tin* c tahli linieiit de \ i.fcd fo 
edm ,if ii (li, v.llieh : ef-nn-d ’.ers Well niana-'e<}, and ha, it - releel.tr\g 


kitelii-n.’-, elnnvh, etc., ajiart. 1 . np}*ed w itli the Pr«‘lale, and wa-iit, to 
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bed early, quite fatigued with, walking over this wilderness of irregu- 
lar buildings, which, if not in as good taste as those of Molk or St. 
Florian, have a massive grandeur about them greater than that of 
either of those establishments, large as they are. 

Professor Heinrich is altogether the most acute, intelligent, and 
learned person I found among the monks here. He is liberal in his 
politics, and knows a good deal about England and America. I was 
cpite surprised, for instance, to find that he understood very well the 

whole question of the United States Bank The young monk 

Easlhuber, who has lately passed a couple of years in Vienna, at the 

observatory there, .... is quite fire-new in all his notions 

In all three of these monasteries, as well as in the two or three monks 
I saw at Heiligenkreuz, I have found a liberal and even republican 
tone the prevalent one ; great admiration of America, etc. 

July 7. — After breakfast this morning we took leave of the kind, 
but rather dull old Prelate, and were followed to our carriage by the 
monks with all sorts of good wishes. The boys of the gymnasium, 
too, -were out in great numbers to see off the strangers who had come 
from so far, and, by the time we had passed the ‘outer court, we had 
been saluted by nearly the whole rank and file of the establishment. 

Until I visited these three great monasteries, I did not suppose that 
any so large, so rich, and so stately could be found still remaining 
in Christendom. But the Benedictines are yet strong in their origi- 
nal resources and influence throughout Austria ; and these, with the 

Convent of Admont, constitute the hiding of their power The 

Benedictines have always been the most respectable, the most learned, 
the most beneficent, of all the orders of monks ; and it was for this 
reason that they escaped almost entirely when Joseph II. laid so 
heavy a hand on the monasteries of Austria generally, in the latter 
part of the last century. "What is to become of them hereafter, it is 
difficult to tell. They do not belong to the present state of things 
anywhere, not even in “old Austria.”* 

The next four weeks were occnj)ied by a very interesting 
journey through the valleys of Upper Austria, which is descrilxul 
wdth great animation in the Journal. After passing two days on 
the beautiful Gmunden See, the party arrived at Ischl on the 
10th of July, and made their headquarters there until the IGth. 

* These monasteries are still mentioned in guide-books, etc., as being grand 
establishments, on a magnificent scale. 
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Ischl was not the fashionable watering-place it has since become, 
and this whole journey from Vienna to Munich was then so 
rarely made, that its beauties were almost unknown, except to 
Germans. The facilities and comforts of travelling were pro- 
portionately small, but there was compensation, not only in the 
wonderful scenery, but in the freedom from the presence of 
tourists. 

yJuly 12. — It has been a perfectly clear and beautiful day, and we 
have used it to make an excursion of about fifteen miles into the 
mountains, to see the valley and lake of Gosau, and the Dachstein or 
Thorstein Mountain, with its glacier. .... At first we followed the 
Traun to the point where it comes out of the beautiful lake of Hall- 
stadt, along which we drove for a mile, and then turned into the wild 
valley of the Gosau, a small mountain stream which came rushing 
down between opposing rocks that rose, generally, on each side some 
hundred feet, and sometimes one or two thousand feet above our 
heads. Through this narrow pass we continued to ascend for about 
an hour, with the Gosau tumbling and foaming by our side, until at 
last the whole spread out into a rich and beautihil valley, containing 

thirteen hundred inhabitants, nearly all Protestants We stopped 

at a sort of rude inn, kept by an old woman who reminded us of Meg 
Merrilies, .... and then traversing the whole of this fertile valley, 
came to where it is closed up l)y the mountain, and where the road 
finally ceases. Here we left our caleche, and, taking a couple of chairs 
with eight men to carry us, began to ascend the mountain. The 
views were very grand. As we rose we passed round a sort of prom- 
ontoiy in the hills, and then into a gorge where the Donner Kegel, or 
Thunderpeaks, seemed absolutely to overhang our heads at the height 
of two or tliree thousand feet ; and still clinging to the wild torrent 
of the Gosau, at the end of an hour we reached the lake from which 
it flows. It is about a mile long, and a quarter of a mile wide, shut 
in by mountains on all sides, of which the Dachstein rose directly in 
front of us, 9,448 feet above the ocean, with a glacier about three 
miles long distinctly before us, and so near that its waters keep the 
lake almost down to the freezing-point. It is a very grand and very 
picturesque view 

In the evening I went to the Ischl theatre, .... where the act- 
ing was quite as bad as I (‘xpected to find it ; Imt I went merely 
because I saw a piece translated from the Spanish announced, More- 
to’s Desden con el Desden, under the name of Die Prinzessin Diana, 
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and I enjoyed it. a good deal, because the original was quite familiar 
to me. 

July 14. — . . . . We had another beautiful day to-day, which we 
used for another excursion into the mountains, visiting the lake and 

town of Hallstadt, and the waterfall of Waldbach-Stru]3p It is 

a more picturesque lake than Gmunden, about four and a haK Eng- 
lish miles long and one mile wide, surrounded by mountains that are 
as admirably grouped for effect as can well be imagined, and in which 
it lies so deeply imbedded that during four months in the year not a 
ray of the sun falls upon the greater part of it, or upon the village on 

its border We did not stop at the village, except to order a 

cold dinner to be sent up the mountain, and then followed the course 
of the mountain torrent as our only guide. 

It is hardly possible that a stream can be more beautiful than it is, 
as it comes rushing and leaping down in every form of torrent and 
cascade, over rocks covered with the richest moss, and under the shade 
of venerable beeches and oaks ; now of the deep, emerald green, given 
to it by the glacier from which it springs, and now as white as foam 
and sunshine can make it. We lounged by its banks for an hour, re- 
freshed in the heat of the day by its cool waters, whose temperature 
is so low that no fishes can live in them, and then toiled for another 
half-hour up the precipitous sides of the mountain, until, coming sud- 
denly upon the verge of a gulf, we saw the torrent, fresh from its icy 
source, bursting its way through the mountain- wall opposite, and fall- 
ing with tremendous uproar into the abyss nearly a hundred feet 
beloAV. It was a grand spectacle, and deserves as truly to be called 
picturesque as anything of the sort I have ever seen. We sat down 

and enjoyed it at our leisure In about two hours our dinner 

was brought. A kind old woodcutter went down to the torrent and 
fetched us up some water, which effectually cooled our wine, and we 
enjoyed a delicious meal, resting on the bank of grass under the shad- 
owing trees, and directly in front of the waterfall. .... 

At St. Wolfgang, Mr. Ticknor says, “ In the court of the 
church we saw something really interesting, a very beautiful and 
graceful fountain, cast in lead, with admirable designs by Albert 
Dtirer, of whose authenticity I did not doubt, both on account 
of their beauty, and because his initials and the date, 1515, 
were cast with the work,” 

After three days at Salzburg, on whose various beauties, in- 
terests, and antiquities Mr. Ticknor dwells at length, we find the 
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following description of an excursion from Berclitesgarden to 
Konigsee and Obersee : — 

July 20. — The lake [Konigsee] was as smooth as glass ; the moun- 
tains — which on one side do not leave a foothold for the chamois, 
and on the other only an obscure hunter’s path, but no habitation for 
man — rose in grand and pictiirescj^ne forms around us ; now and then 
a cascade came rushing down the rock to join the still waters below ; 
and twice, graceful islands broke their pure, smooth expanse. After 
rowing an hour and a quarter we came to a hunting-lodge of the King 
of Bavaria,* built on a narrow strip of alluvial earth, which here 
stretches out into the lake. We landed and had some delicious fish 
for dinner, called saihlinge^ much like our trout. The row back in 
the shadows of the afternoon, with the music of the Hallein miners 
before us,t was delightful, and the approach to the gentle, cultivated 
valley beyond, dressed in the most brilliant green and lighted by the 
descending sun, was as beautiful as anything of the sort well can be. 

July 22. — .... After passing Lend we left the Salzach, and, 
joining the Ache, plunged deeper and deeper into the dark recesses 
of the mountains. As we rose we came to the Klam-Strasse, a gorge 
about two miles long, where the Ache has forced for itself so narrow 
a passage that while it boils and foams two or three hundred feet 
below, the perpendicular rocks above afford no shelf for the road in 
many places, except such as is cut into their sides or canied on stone 
arches and long wooden bridges from one cliff to another. It is said 
to be the most fearful of all the mountain passes in Central Europe, 
and I can readily believe it ; for, though it is perfectly safe, it is not 
possible, I ajDx^i'tiheiid, to go through it without some sensation of 
insecurity. 

Until the first of August the travellers lingered in this beauti- 
ful country, including the remote valley of Gasteiii, closing their 
excursions with a few days at Munich, amidst the rcisults of tlio 

* Note hy Mr. Tickiior : “The King comes hero every Rimimer and lunitB. 
Sometimes he lunits chamois, which are then driven doAvn l)y great immkers 
of peasants, from tlie. summits of the mountains. Tlie lastlinnt of tliis sort was 
four years ago [18»T2], and eighty-four chamois were killed. But it is a costly 
sport, — the forenoon’s frolic having lu^en ])aid for with 12,000 thalers (9,000 
dollars), — and the present King of Bavaria is too oeonoiiiical to iridnlg(^ in it 
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recent patronage of art, by the reigning King, Ludwig I., whom 
Mr. Ticknor had seen as Crown Prince in earlier days in Eome. 
A letter to Mr. Laveis, written some weeks afterwards, gives a 
concise summary of this part of the summer’s travels. 

.... From Vienna we went up the Danube into Upper Austria, 
Salzburg, etc., on the whole the loveliest and most picturesque, 

though not the grandest country I have yet seen At length, 

after a month spent so delightfully among the valleys and lakes, and 
surrounded with the snow-clad mountains of Up^Der Austria, we 
turned to Munich. There we passed a week, which was quite filled 
with visits to the many fine buildings erected by the present King of 
Bavaria, and to the numberless fresco-paintings with which he has 
covered their walls. The Glyptothek — an affected name for a statue- 
gallery — is, on the whole, the most beautiful, merely heaiUiful build- 
ing I ever saw ; and there is a school of painting there, which, for the 
wideness and boldness of its range, and the number of artists attached 
to it, is a phenomenon the world has not seen since the days of Raf- 
faelle and Michael Angelo. It has already done a great deal, and if it 
■continues to thrive for forty or fifty years more, as it has for the last 
twenty, so that there will be time for it to settle and ripen, to assume 
its proper character and reach its appropriate finish, it will produce 
works that will revive the great period of the art. But it seems to 
me as if the spirit of the times were against it, and as if “ an jige too 
late,’^ of which Milton fancied he felt the influences, were indeed to 
prevent the ripening of these magnificent attempts. And perhaps it 
is better it should be so ; perhaps the world is grown so old and so 
wise, perhaps moral culture is so far advanced, that more can be done 
for human nature than by such costly patronage of the arts. At least, 

in Bavaria it is obtained at much too dear a cost 

From Munich we intended to have plunged ai once into the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol, hut that was precisely the country that was most 
infected with the cholera, and a system of cordons was at oiKic estab- 
lished, that made it out of the question to think of penetrating into 
the Peninsula on that side. This sent us into Switzerland, wIku-o we 

intended to have gone next year, on leaving Italy T think tlie 

Jungfrau, as seen from the high pass of the Wengern Alp, — wliere, 
in the solitudes of nature, you stand, as it were, in the. iinmediahi pres- 
ence of one of the grandest and most glorious works of (fod, — pro- 
duces more religious feelings and associations than anything I ever 
witnessed, which belonged to merely physical existence 
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Tlirt*B (lays at Jkiriio gave Mr. Tickiior oppoi’tunity to soo 
(’ouut ]><>ialM*llas, Austrian Minister at Bernti, and the Duke of 
iMontubello, win) luul nuauvtul civilitic^s in Boston. llis vvife^’^ 
lie. writes, a niec(% I l)(‘lieve, of the late Lord Liverpool, is om^ 
of th(i most ]H‘autiriil creatun's I eA'er heiie.ld, and tluu*(^ was a 
pleasant I'arty of diplomats and foreigners eolliiotcul at his house, 
frnm eight to ehiven.” i\Ir. Tie.knor also gave a day to a visit to 
Ilofwyl, tlie, sidiool <tf Mr. Fellenlxa'g, whie.li interested him much. 
On the 2d oiLSeptemher he writes at laiusamxo. 

.lolIUNAh. 

HtpinnhtT 2. ““ -. ... It was laU*. Is^on*. we were* eHlahlislied in 
(MHiifortahL (piarters, .... hut I was <lesiroUH to see old (hmiaul 
Laharpo, the govi-nior and tutor of tlie lalt*. Kinperor Alexander, 
and tin* jhtnou to whom that monareh owed, prohiilily, iimsi of Iht^ 
goinl tpiulilies, and more ]»artit’ularly most id' the lilHWul opinions, for 
whioli In* was at (uie periinl of his lih* .somewhat reinarkahlc ; and I 
therefore sent him luy h*(ter (d’ iutroduelion, ninl rei*eiv(*d an invita- 
tion to vi it him. I foninl him eightydoiir yoars old, wilh heiuitifully 
whit»' hair, and tin* marks <4’ a iVetdi und wnll pres^Tved, tlioi^di truly 
venorahle old age. llis wife, who isa BusNiaii, fM*emed younj.'er, ami 
his iiieee, (In* dau;d»ti*r of a hrol her, live.s with lliem. Ili.i oHlah- 
li hinenl U Mil’ll m suits his ag«* ainl eharaet ei* ; ant :dio\vv, hut every 
way a laiye*, {'niufoit aide, and eli*«,^nnt a « he can tl(Mire. IL- reri'iv(‘d 
me in a niloof rouiu i forming hia hhrary ; t«‘a wu:i smaed, and 1 
talkod ith him .almut an hour, lie ia, and always lari hern, a eon- 
.’i ti nt rrpiildii'an, and fur the he.l ninetoea years oridaee l.siT 
Ism liitd i|uitr rolirrd ia Ida nali\i* e.aalon ; for wliieh, in tin* niiihd, 
of tin* gieaf I'haie-'i (»!’ Isj 1 l.'>, he did ho mueh hy meaiiH (d‘ liia 

pM Mual iiilliii’nia’ \\ ith tin* l!u :>ian l‘aap(’ror, and in who. c ptditieal 
allaii and lo'-ial injprovmtient. he haa ev<*r ; iioM* (ak(‘n the livelic; t 
inlric t. lii talk waa of j»a:4. limr?. lie rennanher«’d the <*uur:M‘ 
nf (.ur i;< \ nhit toll ia Ann-rieii with jU'eat di linetne;; ;, and (old im* 
tlial In* jirr Miiallv loo-w it to in* a ja«i, that liiiri’ aiadi* oll'ci'i to tin* 
tVi'ie li "lo, riumi’iit to (li vid»* tin* Laiti’d Slaho, and hriiig tin* Valley 
• •! tin Mi i ijipi undrr Fi-rneh I’nulro!. 'lallrymnd told im*, in 
I‘-P, that I h« i.t!'! ua made to hi nj -d f ; and I^aharpe was in I’tiri.a, 
and n i d I" I'.arr ori-.i a.iaally at tin* liim* In* wa.i tlicro, hut eay.i 
he ua i(r*.r!‘ lookid Upon with favol’ <»r re.peet. lie t<dd lac, loo, 
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tLat, being at the beadq^uarters of tbe allies as they were advancing 
upon Paris, in 1814, Lord Castlereagh, after hearing of the occupation 
of Eastport and the lower part of Maine, said, one day, rubbing his 
hands with some satisfaction, “We shall take two or three of the 
United States now, and I think we shall be able to keep them, too.” 

When, however, peace was made, in 1815, and he congratulated his 
lordship upon it, he seemed uncommonly well pleased. 

September 3, — I spent the evening, until quite late, with old Gen- 
eral Laharpe, “who had invited a few people to meet us ; . . , . but 
I cared about nobody there except our host and hostess, who received 
us in a fine suite of rooms over the library suite, in the principal of 
which was a portrait of AlexandcT, given to his friend and in- 
structor in 1814,” as the inscrii)tion set forth. Wlien the company 
was gone, the old gentleman, who had told me about the lK*gimiiiig 
of the correspondence and diplomatic intercourse between Eussia and 
the United States, showed me a letter of the Empc-ror to him. It 
was dated July 7, 1803, consisted of three sheets, an<l was very kind 
and affectionate. Lahaq)e had sent him, just before, one of Jeffer- 
son^s messages to Congress, which liad been furnished him by Joel 
Barlow at Paris. To this the Emperor replied : — 

“ I should he extremely hapi)y ” — I believe I nanember the words, 
and that my translation is literal — “if you c<iuld put nut in more 
direct relations with Erskiiie and Jefferson. 1 shouhl hatl myself 
greatly honored l)y it.” 

This Laharpe showed to Barlow, and tlH‘reu]>on Jeffersim wrote 
to the Emperor. A coiTespondeiice folio-wed, and fuially (liploniatie 
relations. Why are none of the letters given hi th(t published works 
of Jefferson 1 

Such talk of the old gentleman made luy (tveiiing interesting, and 
I parted from him, after (‘htveii o’clock, %vith a good doul of regret. 
He is a truly veneralde ])(‘rson, upon whom old age. sits with a gra(u> 
fulness that is very rare,. 

September 4. -—We drove to-day on the beautiful banks of tliis 
beautiful lake, through the rich fh*](Ls an<l vineyards of the Pays de 
Vaud, and in sight always of the iiumiitains of Savoy, fnun Ijausanm*. 

to Geneva We stcjpped to sc^c tin*. Chateau at (\>])pi*t, which 

we found a very conifortahU*. and even luxurious establishment on 
the inside, tliough of sliglit ])n*tensions outside*., ’’flu* room a long 
hall — that Mad. de Staiil used for private tlu^atricals was fitted up 
by Auguste for a library, in which he ]ilace(l t.lu* books Ixtlh of 
his mother and his grandiatlier, and at one end of it a tine statue of 
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Necker, by Tieck. The family x>oi*traits, Necker and Mad. Necker, 
the Baron and Mad. de Staiil, Auguntii, and a buHt of 3Mad. (Ui 
Broglie, made in 1815, are in another room, and AngUHte’n cabinet 
iH jiiHt an he left it. Tlui whole waa very natl to me, the more ho, 
perhaj)H, becaune the amcurye recollectetl me, ami Hhowed the dcHo- 
lation of the place, and its melancholy niemorialH, with a good deal 
of feeling. 

The door of the monument in which rent the remainn of Necker 
and luB wife, witli Mad. de SUud at tludr feed, has l)eeu walled uj). 
AugUHte is buried on the outnide, ami round the wlnde in a high 
wall, tlu^ gat(‘. to which in not optmed at all, m botli Necker ami 
Mad. de. Staid denintd tlnar emuetm-y might tiever l)e made a hIiow. 
Whenever nhe hemdf arrivt'd at (’opped hIic took the kc*y and vinited 
it (piile alom*, but ollusrwiHe, the enchmiuxi wtw mmw opened. 

(hiNia'A, SVpfm/ar d. — . . . . (leiieva in extremely changed in all 
r(‘HptH’tH, and btairn (^vanywlnn’e the inarlcH of its inereaHed ‘wnnilth. 

.... Society is no 1(*hh ehangt*tl. Sinmondi in in Italy Bon- 

Htelten, the head of all that was Ht(‘rary ami agr(‘(‘al)hs die<l two years 
ago, alnmt nin(*ty yi'nrs old. Brevost, one of tin* cotcnle. of Kn*deric 
the (Ireat; both the PiebdH ; Simond, tln^ tnividler ; the PreHid(*nt 
de la Hive; Dumont, e.te., <*tc., are all gom* lnd<M*(l, it is ap- 

parent that tleneva is lH‘coming almost entirely a plact* (d’ eoinmens*, 
ami its prosperity will every < lay increa.s<‘ its commercial tendenc'i<‘H, 

St'ptt mh« r H. I iiav«* renewed my ae(piainlance with Mad. Hilliet, 
Hither, and M. Ib'ss, the hr.4 of whom is tin* nmst intimate friend 
of the De Staels remaining in Geneva, 4tn«l tin* lust, a man of lettt*rH 
tittaclied to her ln»usehold. d’ln‘y an* all tlmtnnrvive of the. delight- 
ful circle in which I jm.cied some linn*, nn»st happily, nineteen years ago. 

At Geinn’a, having mot Mr. Ilorae.i^ Hinne.y of Dhiladelpliia, 
travelling with a dutighter ainl nieee, the, two parties crossed tho 
Simphoi in enin])anv, ami tign*e<l to pnasM'd Houtliwanl, and to 
uinh-r-'o, together, tin* (pmraiitine that bad now b(*en madi^ in- 
evitable fur all per.ons wisliing to nsieh Iv*onn* from tin* north. 

TraiN, ;///» r W«* have not lu't'ii out tttolay, exeept, just 

tn Innk ahuut. a little; but the .cquan* betbn' (uir windows, witli tln^ 
rm.d guard . cnu tantly <*alh’d Diit t«> salute .■•<»nn' p<*r; unage of eeUM*- 
(|in*uc«* rt.miiig tVnm tin* palae«*, the (iue military nm ic at imou, tin* 
show i»f niililaiy in siuin* tnnn nr «>t}ier pa^sdng in all direet ion:*, and 
the. iii'cessury throiigdag and bn, lling of tin* ]»a:'^,’enger.-i, luu aniu.ted 
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ns yery nmch.. It is oii6 of tlioso picturGSc^ue scenes wEich. can Le 
found only on the Continent, and even there only in a few cities 
where, as here, the sovereign has a great passion for whatever is mili- 
tary. 

In the evening I went to see my old acc^uaintance, Count Brunetti, 
whom I had known as Austrian Charge dAffaires at Madrid, and 
who is now Austrian Minister here, married, and with three or four 
children. He is mucli changed in his personal appearance by sick- 
ness, but is still the same manly, intellectual person I formerly knew. 
He is just in the horrors of moving his establishment to a larger 
house, so that I shall hardly see much of him. 

Sef Umber 30. — This forenoon I had a long and very agreeable visit 
from Count Cesare Balbo, whom I knew very well in 1818 at Madrid, 
where his father was Sardinian Minister. He has had very various 
fortunes since I saw him last, — was exiled in 1821, for some part he 
took in the affairs for which Pellico suffered ; passed two years in 
Paris, where he niarried a granddaughter of Count Segur ; came back, 
and was still not permitted to enter Turin, but passed two years more 
in the country ; became an author, to amuse and fill his time, wrote 
a History of the Lombards in Italy,” a translation of the “ Annals 
of Tacitus,” four Novelle, which are very beautiful, some literary dis- 
cussions, an edition of his friend Count Vidua’s “ Letters,” etc. He 
lived there most happily, and continued happy in Turin after his 
return, till the death of his 'wife, about three years ago, who left him 
with eight young children and his aged father. 

He felt himself quite overcome by his position for a long time, and 
especially after the death of his mother-in-law, about a year since, 
which finally determined him to marry again ; so about two months 
ago he married a daughter of the late Count Napione. His family 
being rich, and he an only son, his position is very agreeable ; but I 
think he finds his chief resources in his family and his IBooks, and is, 
as I believe he always has been, a truly estimable and excellent, as 
well as learned and able man. In the affairs of the kingdom he, of 
course, takes no share, from his liberal politics ; but his aged father, 
who has filled nearly all the first offices of the state at different times, 
is still held in great consideration, though there is no difference in 
their politics. 

October 1. — . . . . When Count Balbo was with me yesterday, I 
happened to ask him how I could get a parcel and some letters to 
Pellico, whom I had ascertained to be out of town. He replied that 
the Marquis de Barolo, -with whom Pelhco has for some time lived, 
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was at his villa, which is next to Count Balbo’s villa, and that he 

would deliver the whole the same evening To-day he brought 

Pellico to make us a visit 

Pellico is a small, commonplace-looking man, about fifty years old, 
gentle, modest, and quiet in his manners ; his health still feeble, but 
not bad, from his long confinement ; and with a subdued air, which 
shows that the spirit within him has been much bruised and crushed, 
and probably his very talent and mind reduced in its tone. He spoke 
with great pleasure of the American translation of his Prigionij 
which we brought him, and said that he is now quite happy in his 
position, that he had found kindness everywhere among his country- 
men, and that his wants are very few, and that they are much more 
than supplied. He is, I understand, extremely religious, perhaps 

somewhat bigoted After Balbo was gone out he said, — with 

more fervor than he put into anything else, — that he was the first 
friend he found after he came out of prison, — ‘‘the first, I mean,” said 
he, “ that I added to those I had before I was confined ; and he has 
been an excellent and kind one to me ever since. He is a good man ; 
I owe him much.” 

The facts of his history since his release, I learn, are as follows. 
When he reached Turin, Italy was full of trouble in conse(p-ience of 
the French revolution of 1830, and all liberal men wuu’e suspected 
and watched ; among the rest Count Balbo, whose name was on a list 
of those to be sent to Alessandria, if he should exju’ess his opinions in 
favor of any change. Pellico, therefore, remained most quietly with 
his family, going out hardly at all, and in every possible Avay avoid- 
ing suspitnon. Count Balbo sent him Avord, through Pellicifs brother, 
tliat lu‘- wished to know liim, but it was l)est for both of them not 
to mc‘(‘t unt il tin*, times were more selthtd, as an awjuain lance belAveen 
tluan now might injure both. At th(*. same time lu^ advised him to 
live (juit(i retired, at. least for a few mouths. In tin*, spring things 
were mon^ settled, and Pellic.o wa,s introdiict'd by his Ijrother to Count 
Balbo, who at onc(5 bee.ame interest'd in him. 

But it Avas not (*a,sy to int(a'(ist oiliers in liim. Sonn* were afi’aid of 
the. c.ons(‘(piences of intercoiirst', Avith om*. Avho had been so ohnoxious 
to the Ic'gitimaey of ]^airop(', and otluu-s Aven' iinAvilling to rc'ceive into 
their society om* who had Avoi*n tlu^ dress of a iUdih'lvn. ItallH), how- 
ever, continiUMl to Av;dk Avith him in ])ul)lii*., and otlu'rwise make 
knoAvn his interc'.st in him, and as thci summer advanced, iiiAdti'd him 
+ o Iw. n.wl o.ovwo.rl.nf -..oo.oO. 
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deal of one of his tragedies, began to write his Prigioni, which, 
however, he ventured upon with very great hesitation, and not till 
after Balbo had encouraged and stimulated him not a Kttle to under- 
take it. 

When the Prigioni were published, the minds of a good many 
persons were changed by it, but not the minds of all. Among those 
who now sought his acquaintance were the Marquis and Marchioness 
Barolo, persons of large fortune, — two hundred or three hundred 
thousand francs per annum, — of an old family, of intellectual tastes, 
and much devoted to doing good. They were always intimate friends 
of the Balbo family, and Count Cesare had made some movements 
earlier towards introducing Pellico to them ; but he had found in them 
a little repugnance to receiving him, and he did not press it. Now 
they asked him to bring Pellico to their house, and the residt has 
been, that they have become attached to him, have invited him to 
take the nominal place of librarian, with the salary of twelve hundred 
francs a year, and established him as their inmate conqilctely, except 
that in winter, when they are in Turin, he lodges with his father and 
mother. It is a quiet situation, and ho says he is very happy in it. 
I doubt not it is so. The Marquis and Marchioness have no children, 
and spend a large part of their great income in Avorks of Ixmcvolcnc.e. 
When the cholera appeared at Turin last year, they at onctt gavi*. up 
a journey they had projected to Florence and Rome, and moved into 
the city from their villa, devoting thems(dves to thi‘, means of pre- 
venting the progress of the disease, us well as to the hospitals, which 
the Marchioness, as well as her liushand, visited regularly. SIh? has 
constantly, at Turin, a House of Refuge for the most unliapi)y class of 
her own sex, and in her very palazzo she has estahlish(‘(l uii infant 
school, where the poor can leave their children when tiny go to tludr 
daily Avork 

While Pellico was still sitting Avith us .... Sir Augustus Foster, 
the British Minister, came in, and I aa^is glad to tind that he treated 
Pellico Avith unaffected kindness and consideration, and invited him 

to dine Sir Augustus is the same person wlu) wiih Minister in 

the United States Avhen war wan desdared with (Ireat Britain,* and 
has been Minister here eleven years, till lie has grown (piiti*. a Pied- 
montese in his tastes 

October 2. — . . . . AVe dined Avith the Marquis Barolo, at liis villa, 

. . . . about six or seven miles from Turin Our road was for 

some time on the banks of the Po, through a rich and beautiful coun- 
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try, with the Buovvy Alp« on our right Imnd and before us 

We found a lieiiutiful villa, in the Gothic taste, with a chapel and 
onianuaital buildings attached to it, and a magnificent view of the 
rich plain below and the mighty Alps beyond. The Marquis we 
foiiml a tall, plain |Him>n, with gentlemanlike maimers, and evidently 
good senm* and kind feelings. Math de Ikrolo, to our great surprise, 
ia a Frenchwoman, who, notwithstanding her well-known religious 
charactt‘r and haliituul, active l)enev(dence, has all a Frenchwoman’s 
grace, vivacity, and aprit. The appearance of things was everywhere 
i*h‘gant, tasteful, ami iutelhH’tuah 8o wiw the conveimtion. Nobody 
was thc*rt! but the family, cunnisting, iKjsides the Barolos, of a person 
wlio weinttd to be a secretaiy, ami another who appeared to be a chap- 
lain, — bnt neither of whom joined in any of the conveimtion, ■— 
Pellico, iiiul (JcHint Ball'K), 

Alnait an hour after we arrived dinner was announced, which was 
«»rved 111 wait six o’cdiH'k, l»y candlelight, in a beautiful room oma- 
imnitetl witli a few pieces of Hciilpture. The service was of silver. 
I»ellico %vm gentle and pleasant, hut talked little, and I could not help 
marking the contrast betwwm his conversation and the grave, strong, 
manly cctiiverHal ion of (bunt Halho, ns well as th(^ gay, lively a;m- 
of !^bid. cle liarolo. Tlie dinner, which was (udirely Fnmch, 
WiiM extremely iigre* 'able, and when it was over we went to the saloon, 
bud eoffet* and imu'e pleasant talk, lookeil ovit niitogmpliH, (‘tc., till 
about iiiiie, when we returm*d to Turin. 

(hiuhi-r li - .... In tin* aftermum W(‘ drovi* down the Po about 
m hir ivi wr drove* up it yeHtenlny, and tliiied with Sir Augustus Fos- 
ter, at Iii i villa. It is heautifully Hituated on tin* f>ppoHite declivity 
of the height on whieh HtamU tin* villa of ilu* Parolos, and eommamlH 

the other view of the Alps, tin* jdain, and the river d’he, ])arty 

wjvi large, eouMj .ting of Kiiminv., the Nh'ajjolitau Ministc*!’, whom 1 
knew a* a Seeretarv of Legation in Madrid ; Ilehh'witu’, tin* Dutch 
Mini ter, w lean I knew, idH<», an u ScMTetarv at Madrid ; TniehscsH, 
the Prir^’ian Mininter; tlie Manpiisaud Mandiiouess <le Ikxh'uaH, tin* 
latter of whom playeii great a juirt in the s«'rvie(‘ of the DuehcHS dt* 
Itri ii ; and e\ rial ot her fx-rHiuis. It was an elegant dinm*!*, ami so far 
HH talk in/ willi Mad. de Podeiias ami the g()o<lamtur(*d Sir Augus- 
tiiu |*'n fi-r e«»uld make an agreeable <me, I fouml it. ho. Put, t.here, 
u.n Iiothiir' peeial nlnait it, <'xeept that I was Htniek with ine(*tingso 
man V per on wit 'Fniin \i.hom I km*w at Madrid. I can already count 
nev'en. 

( kiufn r 4. ( ’ount l>aUi«) came t«» town this forenoon to ws* us, and 
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Laving spent a good deal of the day in excellent talk witli him, I 
went to his father’s palazzo in town, and dined with him, and with a 
small and very agreeable party he had invited to meet me. They 
were Sauli, who manages the affairs of the island of Sardinia ; the 
Abbe Gazzera, a great bibliographer ; Count Sclopis,* who is engaged 
in a great work of codification for the whole kingdom ; Boucheron, 
the author of a beautiful Latin life of the Abbe Caluso ; Count Cossi, 
the archivist of the King ; and the Marquis Alfieri, a connection of 
the poet. It was an elegant dinner, in the genuinely Italian style, 
and the conversation was very animated and various. A part of it 
turned on the relative domestic character of the Italians and the 
Trench, and there was a sharp battle well fought on both sides. 

The old Count did not dine with us, but he came into the saloon in 
the evening, bringing with him several original letters of Franklin, 
one or two American pamphlets, and other things that he thought it 
would please me, as an American, to see. The letters of Franklin he 
inherited with the papers of Beccaria, — the professor of philosophy, 
not the jurist, — whose favorite pupil the Count was, and who cor- 
responded with Franklin about electricity, etc. The Count is nearly 
eighty years old, and much broken in his physical strength, but his 
mind is as clear and active as when I knew him in 1818. 

October 5. — I went over the University this morning with the 
Abbe Gazzera, where I saw nothing worth recollecting, but a good 
library of 140,000 volumes, with a few curious and beautiful manu- 
scripts. Afterwards I passed a little time with Count Cossi in the 
archives of the kingdom, but again saw little that was very interest- 
ing The rest of the forenoon we spent in a drive to Count 

Balbo’s villa, finely situated next to that of the Marquis de Barolo ; 
and saw his wdfe, who seems an agreeable and suitable person for his 
position and family. I was sorry to part with them, for Count Balbo 
has really shown himself an old friend ever since we have been in 
Turin. 

Milan, October 7. — The whole morning was spent in different in- 
quiries about the state of the cholera, to all which I obtained most 
satisfactory answers, so far as the disease itself is concerned, which 
seems to be fast disappearing from all parts of Italy The after- 

noon I spent in the great cathedral, enjoying the mere general eflect 
of its solemnity, for in this respect I know of no building in Europe 
that surpasses it. As the twilight closed in, it was grand and impi’es- 

* The representative of Italy in the Board of Arbitrators which met at Geneva 
in 1873, to settle the claims of the United States against England. 
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give indeed ; the lighii at two or three altarg, and the humble wor- 
shippers iH'foitj them, adding not a little to its power. 

October B. — Again I paHsml the morning in in(|uirieH abtait the 
cholc‘ra and cordcmH, .... with the gemu'al coneluHion whitdi I 
came to at Turin, that CJastel Franco, beiwtaai 4MiHlena and liologna, 
is the best place for uh to umlergo tin; c|Uiiraiitine, without which 
neither Florence nor Home can Ik* reatduHl. I'he gtiverimr <d' Lorn- 
hartly wm very civil to mt% and showed im^ all tln^ dtH'umenis relat- 
ing to the Kuhjeet, .... and fnan hwiking them over i have no 
chmht the cholera has nearly disfipjw'ured from every part <»f Italy. 
. . . . The Boman CVmwil — a great name for a very wnall personage 
— wiw al«) very gocHl-naluntcl, ami showed me whatever I wniitiftl 
to wa*. But inither of them; gave iu« any Impt* tliat tlie cordi»ng 
will be nunoved at pri’sent, ami tin* governor talkiKl of the Duke 
of Mislena lunl of the PtJpe in a way that luutlly iKH'iime either a 
good neighbor or a gtwKl ( ’atliolic, arul witli a free«l«un wltleh no man 
in iln^ United StateM, hokling a conKnleridde tdliee, would vtnitun^ to 
UMe. Blit 1 have often had oecaiion to obHcowe that «»pinii»nH are more 
fresdy expri'Hsed in Knrope than tiny an* with in'!; partly, I snppoHi*^ 
IjeeiuiHe opinii»ii is so powerful in the United Staten, and of t4u little 
comparative CHnHinpniici* here, where, the g«»vernmentH are nritluT 
fouiiiied on opinion nor «'<fiitr«illi'd hy it. 

**The Duke of Modi'iia,” raid the governor, *' in a Viuy abnurd per» 
HfUiage, who kt‘eps up Ida <'(trtionH, in pari, to show that In* is not 
under A II ‘Irian intliieiu'e,*^ I luked him what might be exprr.t«i| 
from the Koman Stati'a, 

N’^aliing In to be expiM-ted,” be replied, ** from a government of 
prit’4 4 bn! ineoir 11 joeijef ami imbet ility.” 

Hi t whnlr t.dk wai in thin tone. .... 

ill the e\e!uii;^ We W»-nt to tile Seula, tin* fnnioU'i Seithl whirh Ima 
enjMVed '.iirh a leptilafi-m in Knrope ever riner it \va;: bnilf in ITV'% 
and whi«’li tin* Au Jiian goveimia’Ut i-i o!tii;»ril to keep up at Me h 

great eM t, ti-i ' i/C, iiidred. vvlii' h permil't it to hold, with i! ' ix i.ava 

of ho^c'., r I hree { hoii -..Uni ' pi-etatci - ; t|jr ^i.phutiof of ihr \icw 
oil one 'idc, u hi« li all geld evc.-pt the gr,t,'-i'!ti 1 hho'.. ilk die.pcrv 
that ^bnl tlic lioij! of th*' beve . and on t lie i 4 hm th«’ v.i I 't-ge, 
with HMiiict siiic , ijr.ii ly a tlioii and ael.n' ^ mi it ; tie- admii.d»lc - • cum \ ; 
. . . . the pief HI «■ (| lie jUid eVrij pcetiral halh-f ; and flic op( la g -i If 
make it, t dale -<.iy, what it idiii-llv rlaiiii ’ fc he, thr iii-* I iiMg.iiile eni 

upm/Hc/#' of the cMfi in Kuiopf 'khere i at thi". no 

lioeiety in .Militu. It in the cea-^on of tin- ro'/^ogoi/arn, when it \h un- 
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fasMonable always to be seen in the city, and this year the cholera 
has made it a desert, so that hardly one box in ten had anybody in it. 
.... Belisario, by Donizetti, was pretty well performed by Tadolini 
as the prima donna, whom we had heard at Vienna 

October 9. — We spent a very agreeable day to-day with the Man- 
zoni family, at their villa about five or six miles from Milan, where 
they live half the year. The family now consists of the elder Mad. 
Manzoni, who is the daughter of the well-known Marquis Beccaria, 
and an interesting old lady; Manzoni himself, who has been a 
widower these two years ; and his five children, with an ecclesiastic, 
who is almost always found in respectable Italian families, as a tutor 
and religious director. To this party was added to-day, to meet us, 
Baron Trechi, .... who some time since expiated the sin of having 
more than common talent and liberal views of politics, by a fifteen- 
months' confinement in an Austrian prison. 

The whole was pleasant, but the person who most interested me 
was Manzoni himself, who must, I suppose, be now admitted to be 
the most successful author Italy has produced since the days of 
Alfieri, and who has, besides, the merit of being a truly excellent and 
respectable man. He is now fifty-one years old, for, as he told me 
to-day, he was born in 1785, and he has been known as an author 

since he published his Inni sacri, in 1816 But no degree of 

success encourages him to write much. He has a sensitive, retiring 
spirit, and what he has achieved amidst almost unbroken applause is 
said to be no compensation to himself for the occasional murmurs 
of critical censure that reach even those who least need or deserve 
them. In conversation he showed some of this character. He 
seemed, so to speak, to be strong through his fears ; and talked with 
the most energy where he felt the most misgiving. 

Thus, for instance, he was positively eloquent when he urged his 
fears that the attempts to introduce liberal institutions into Europe 
would end in fastening the chains of a heavier despotism on the peo- 
ple, and that the irreligious tendencies of the age would but arm the 
priesthood with new and more dangerous power. In the question 
of slavery in the United States he was much interested, and said he 
wished the northern portion of America were separated from the 
southern, that New England and the other free States might be 
entirely relieved from this odious taint. He talked well, too, upon 
other subjects, especially literary subjects ; but he is more thoroughly 
interested, I should think, in what relates to religion and govern- 
ment than anything else, though his fears and anxieties will proba- 
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■bly prevent him from ever fully puhlishing all he thinks and feels on 
either of them. But lie is a man of wisely liberal views in politics, 
I should think, and a sincere Catholic in his faith. His tempera- 
ment leads him to live much and quietly in the country, where he 
occux3ies himself with, agriculture and botany, with poetry and litera- 
ture. He is rich already, and on the death of his aged uncle, the 
present Marquis Beccaria, he will be master of a large fortune ; 
though I think this wiH hardly much affect his habits or his modes 
of life, which will always be determined by his original character. 
He is of middling size, and his hair is quite gray, so that he looks 
older than he is ; he stutters a very little, and he takes snuff freely. 
He is simple, frank, and ardent, — at least sometimes ardent in his 
manner, — and left with me not only a strong impression of his 

talent, but of his excellent and faithful character 

October 10. — ... . To the Brera we next went Most of its 

halls are not well enongh lighted, but the three pictures that are best 
worth seeing are in very good positions. They are Baffaelle’s Spo- 
salizio, — a work of His youth, which, notwithstanding its grace and 
sweetness, has sq many awkward parts about it, that it cannot be 
looked at with great pleasure ; Guidons Peter and Paul in Discussion 
about the Gentiles, a grand picture full of deep meaning ; and Guer- 
cino’s Hagar sent away by Abraham, in which the severity of the 
patriarch, the half-concealed triumph of Sarah, and the broken-hearted 
expression of the beautiful victim, who hesitates yet an instant to 
believe or obey the cruel command for her exile, produce altogether 
an effect which places it among the very first pictures in the world. 
I was glad to find that the beautiful Hagar was quite fresh in my 

recollection after an interval of nearly twenty years 

October 11. — We passed the forenoon in the cathedral, which, in 
fact, I visit every day ; but which we to-day examined in some detail. 
It is a magnificent fitnicture, inferior in size only to St. Peter’s and 
St. Paul’s, and huilt of solid marble in all its architecture and orna- 
ments, from the foundation-stone to the pinnacle This is pre- 

cisely one of the buildings where you care nothing about tlie details, 
though 1 must needs say I do not like the doors and windows on the 
front, f)r the magnificent granite pillars on the inside of the principal 
entrant*, ])(‘c,auHe they are of Roman architecture and contradict the 
rest of the faliric. Still, after all, you do not think of these incon- 
gruities when you are there, for they are lost in the effect of the 
wdiole. It.s vast ness, its gorgeousness, and the richness of the dim 
light hy which it is seen, give it full power over the imagination. 
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October 1^. — , . . . In the afternoon Mr. Binney, of Philadelphia, 
and his party joined ns from Yenice, with the intention of going 
South with ns, whenever we shall jointly determine npon the course 
it will be best to take 

® October 19. — We have passed through the territories of the Duke 
of Modena, and are safely shut up for a fortnights quarantine in 
Castel Pranco. The whole day's work has been as ridiculous as 
anything of the sort, perhaps, can be. In less than an hour after 
leaving Parma we reached the frontier of Modena, and were stopped 
by the guard till horses could be sent for ; as the Duke allows no 
foreigner to enter his territories, who does not come prepared to trav- 
erse them as fast as post-horses can carry him, and under an escort, 
to make it sure that no intercourse is held with the inhabitants on 
the way. The whole goes here, as elsewhere in Italy, on the absurd 
system that cholera is communicated mainly, and perhaps solely, by 
contact, like the plague. Our passport, therefore, was taken in a 
pair of tongs and fumigated ; the money to pay for this graceful 
ceremony was dropped into vinegar, and then the passport was given 
to two carabineers, who rode in a caleche behind us, to see that we 
did not get out of the carriage or touch any of the subjects of the 
most gracious Duke. In this way we were handed on from post to 
post, changing the carabineers at each station, until about three 
o'clock, or about six hours after we entered Modena, we crossed its 
frontiers again and were delivered over to the Pope's guards, who 
fumigated our passport anew, — though it had been in the hands of 
the carabineers the whole time, — and then sent us into our lazaretto, 
which is neither more nor less than a set of old brick barracks in 
a ruined fort, erected some time in the seventeenth century, and 
dismantled by the French. Our rooms are brick on all sides, and 
cheerless enough ; but the food is quite decent. 

In these barracks we are locked up and guarded with perhaps 
twenty or thirty other persons, .... we are not allowed to touch 
any person who came in on a different day from ourselves, nor to 
touch anything they have touched ; but we may all walk and con- 
verse together in a large, well-sodded esplanade of about ten acres, 
surrounded completely with the buildings which prevent us from 

seeing anything of the external world This is to l)e our fate 

for a fortnight ; but we have a pleasant party and abundant occupa- 
tions, and .... are not altogether sorry for a little real repose, after 
above five months of very busy travelling 

October 30. — We have now gone through nearly the whole of this 
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BHMimbie fiirce cif a and next <Iay after to-morrow aiti to 

be releiiHet!, anti pronouneetl free of infection. On the whole, it has 
not been woimj than we iintici],«ittHl, and we have all been so truly 
busy that I do not know when the same number of days have pasHed 
go ipiickiy. Every morning i have risen at seven, and we have all 
int*t for breakfast alKiut nine ; after vvhieh wt; have occupied our- 
selves in rradiiig and writing .... till twelve, when we have 
geiiemlly vvalketl an hour in the. mt>st delightful weather. .... At 
five we havt? nit‘t again htr dinner, after which we took a dish of tea 

together and, liiiiHlnni the evening with a giime of whist Part 

of the time tliere liiive litu-n fifty pemuns in tins sinne conilititai with 
(Uiimdveii, and at this moment there are above twenty Ameriains 
ben*. Most t»f till* parties emnplain mue.h (.d the tediousnesH and 
vc’xation of tlie delay, iim! we have iieartily I'dtitul a poor liuHsian 
(’oiinlef^s m*lio han hi'iinl hen* of the illnens and tleath of a child at 
Floreiirc% hiiriily twenty Imum* drive from here, which she yet could 
Hot be prnidUed to visit, .... 

Xtitrmhfr L lids inondiig we wen*, ndt^iwinl. The ])o]mlation 
tif the lii/iire!|4i hjis l*eeii much increased within the* last two days, 

. ... in riitii iiiimbers that no mutable, accommoilat ions can lu* pro- 
vided fbrtliriii lld^ morning they crowded round tlu^ eurriage 

mi we c'ntrred it, li»oking lik<* the ptmr hiiuIh in Virgil who an^ not 

periiiiiir'd fo pio»M ov«*r the Styx However, we did not. stop to 

lldiik liiu* It of siirli things, but lja;4ened on to bologna, ^vller(^ W(^ 
ttriv glild iiidrrd to find ournidves again aiidd-it tin*. Homewhat ebetT- 
cnialMiiH td" a bilge Indian j»jda/./n, turne«l into an inn. .As noon 
ii,H We Were i-'.tabl i-lie»l %ve Went «»ut li» ,Me!‘ tin* citv, With an nppt*- 
life Ibr idj'lifH fiMniewhat idiurpeni'd by an abHlinenet* (»f a full fort- 
iii}dit 

Ibe evening I i4|M'nt with Mad. Nfartinetti, with whom, ninc*- 
leeii y»ai,?4 iigo, I 5>piiii the only two evenings I ever passed in Ho- 
logiia,* She is no! ioi beautiful as she wan t!n*n, when she bad 
reieiillv f'o! fo (braid J4 4 tin* model f*»r Ids (’orinna iinprovi;‘at ing 
on f ’iipe .Mi eiium ; but eb,. j , j jiH a, fin,. b)nkiug wtuiuin, and has llu^ 

glare, MVeeflieei, alld I lit e 1 1 i’ 'elit e ,if wliicb tillK* call iK'Vr'r (IcrgMiil bcT, 

illtd uideli liilve ulwayi made IiiT hoU’s* one. <if llje. lined, ugnieable. in 
Italy. 

* gee N't*!. I. pji. bl«», V'u. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Florence. — Niccolini. — Madame LenzonL — Grand Duke. — Micali .' — 
Alberti Manuscripts of Tasso. — Gino Capponi. — Italian Society. 
— Borne. — Bunsen. — Thorwaldsen. — Princess Gahrielli. — Bor- 
gheses. — Cardinal Fesch. — English Society. — Princess Massimo. — 
Archoeological Lectures. 


JOURNAL. 

Florence, November 5. — A rainy day. I went, Lowever, to see 
my friend Bellocq, whom I knew in Madrid as Secretary of the French 
Embassy there, and who is here Charge d Affaires from France, — 
a bachelor, grown old, and somewhat ddlabr^^ but apparently with 
as much bonhomie as ever. I drove, too, to Greenough^s house, but 
found he had gone to the United States ;*.... but I did little else 
except make inquiries about the cholera at Naples, which threatens to 
interfere with our plans. 

In the evening I went to a regular Italian conversazione^ which 
occurs twice a week at the house of the Marchioness Lenzoni, the 
last descendant of one branch of the Medici family. Her house is 
beautifully fitted up with works of art, and is in all respects redolent 
of the genius of Italy, and .... she receives more intellectual soci- 
ety than anybody in Florence. She is, I suppose, about fifty years 
old, and, like all well-bred Italian women of her class, entirely with- 
out affectation or pretension. I found there Micali, the author of 
‘Htalia avanti il Dominio dei Romani,” — an old man, but very full of 
life and spirit ; Forti, who is distinguishing himself as a political econ- 
omist ; a professor of mathematics, and two or three other agreeable 

people I was particularly glad to make the acquaintance of 

Micali, whose book, which I have valued these twenty years, has, 
I find, passed through eight or ten editions, notwithstanding its severe 
and learned character, 

November 7. — This morning I went to the gallery The 

Tribune I found— -as far as I can recollect —just as I left it eigh- 

* Horatio Greenougb, the American sculptor. 
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teeu yeiiw ago, im«l I caiutt»t <»xprt*i^ hrjw much plcaKiire it gave me. 
.... It iHj iiultHtd, a «ort <ff holy place in tint artn, and even the 
ka«t intercMtftl vkitow wpcak under their breath, and tread lightly, an 
they glide about from the monument of one great nrnnV genius to 
that of another, eoiiKerraitni ulrcjuly by thti tcHtimony of ages. 

Novrmhtr Ik — I imule a visit to Nicundini, the tragic writer and 
gem*ml scholar, who now, I nuppoM*, ninks the dwt of his class in 
Fhmmce. Ht‘ is iduait tiftydivt* years edd, with a tine head, hut little 
beauty or dignity of perstui, anti with manners always awkwanl and 
sometimes, aa I hear, fi little miviigtJ. I found him tlispowal to he 
iigrc»ei 4 blt% pfirily, perhaps, bi*cauHe I came from a n‘puldic, and he is 

a repuhlieiui, ur high lilieral He in engagetl now in writing a 

hintory t»f the Huitbiiui power in Italy ; hut I slumld think his want 
of all knowledge of Cleniiiin would \m a grave impetliment to his 
siieresM, and that In* iiiiiMt rtdy chietly cm the gocKl proporiiojw and 
fiiUHli fif Iii*4 book as a w’ork ‘>f art. He is, lH»wt*vi:‘r, much in earnest 
iilMmI if, find m In? givt‘« up the theatre hecaune, as he aayn, he he- 
lievei'i flit* opera is to prmnul over it more ami more, I Mupptme ho 
will miike it all In* ean. 

Nim-uihtr Itt .... In tln^ <*veuing I had a long vinit from 

Nieniliiif, who, I suppose, fancies himself to IiaV(* inherit«‘tl the g(ui“ 
uilii* s^pirit of file old Florenline Uepuhlic, ami who is, perlmpH, as 
iiuielj i»f a repiiblicjin as an Ifniian of the nineteenth eentury kinm*H 
how to Ih*. |Ii?4 “.lohn of Froeida,” the trjigedy on the Sieilian 
Ve pi iH, idiowH tliii plainly enough, and when I allmled to it this 
e\'eniiig lio fold me a euiious nt«>ry ahout it. 

lli«’ !“V‘ in'h Mini for her*% lie aaid, was ho muc]j unnoyeil by tln^ 
bilfriii*- i with whn b llo’ bV«andj an* tnaited in it, that be complained 
foflirtb ind and Imd it i reproMontat ion alopped, 'blie nevere 

iilli} to Fl» is«|i fvraiili\ Wrl'e, boWeVi'l', Jio doiibt all inteiidci 1 by 

Ni' » 'dun fur fh«* Au'liian^ ; amlt’ouni IlombelleH the f ame | knew 
at Imiu*- u.ti o Will aware (d' this, that, with his cbjiracttTi.nt ic. 
g'Hnl liunei and jd.iinm >, hi* t'»bi his French i’ollcague, “I wondtT 
VmU t.»nl M liiiirh liMtihli- about X ici’oliiu’ ^ tnc'edy ; (Ik* Irtler, to 
hr !ii*\ w t ,i»»/ f*i \t.u, hut the eoiitcntH of i(, wer«* all jm*ant 

l<*f' nir.” 

.V . 1 I. I hiMU-dil a h’ttcr from Princi* John, of Sa'imiy, to 
the t hand Itiil.r, .... in c.iij '*••jucm■«• of which I r«‘ccive<l y«*H(erdav, 
liMiii I’Mfini Fo •Mmhjosn. tin- Prinn* Minister, a formal despatch, nay 
ifiiMha! ihctdand I iiilo- u * mid rm-ivt* nn* to day, at twelve, in his 


cahiiirf So f.. d.i\ I wi-nt to fin* Pitti Palui’e, and after paH.dng 

voL. u. a n 
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tkrougli tlie regular antechambers and by the noble guards on service, 
was conducted through a labyrinth of passages, — one of which passed 
near the kitchens, — until at last I reached a small room where was 
one ordinary-looking old servant in attendance, out of livery. la 
two or three niinutes he told me the Grand Duke was ready to receive 
me, and I passed into his cabinet, which I found a large room, exces- 
sively encumbered with rich furniture, and containing several tables 
covered with papers, and a desk, or working-table, .... before which 
was a beautiful bust of the Grand Duchess. 

The Grand Duke was standing just by the door to receive me, and 
carried me at once to a sofa, where we sat down together. He is 
thirty-nine years old, rather tall, thin, pale, and awkward. He talks 
French fluently and correctly, but with a strong Italian accent, and a 
little thickness of voice, which, added to a little real embarrassment, 
made it somewhat difiicult to understand him, until he was en train. 
The subjects were chosen chiefly by himself, but after talking a little 
about Saxony, and the princes there, and a little more about Florence 
and the objects of my visit, he fastened upon the United States, and 
asked me a great many questions about our manners, and modes of 
life, our luxury, the amount of the incomes of our rich men, the way 
ill which they are spent, etc. He was generally well enough informed 
to put his questions well, and always very curious and eager. Indeed, 
I do not know when I have seen anybody so greedy of matter-of-fact 
knowledge ; and whenever I said anything that struck him he took 
out his tablets, and made a note of it, as if he meant to seize every 
occasion to pick up a fact. x 

At last, as the conversation grew more interesting to him, he kept 
his tablets constantly in his hand, and wrote as diligently as a Ger- 
man student at a lecture. On his part, he spoke of the decay of the 
great fortunes of the nobility in Italy with some tone of regret, 
though, he said, it would probably at last lead to good ; and when 
we talked about domestic life and the purity of its relations in 
America, he expressed the bitterest pain at the corruption of the mar- 
ried state in Italy, and added, “ If we could have in this respect your 
foundation to build upon, we could still have a great state in Italy. 
But it is too late. We are quite corrupt in all our domestic relations, 
and it comes chiefly, I think, from the fact that the infidelity of a hus- 
band is not thought to be at all a ground of censure.^^ 

He asked me where I thought it the greatest good fortune for a 
man to be born. I told him in America. He asked why. And when 
I replied, that the mass of the community there, by being occupied 
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almiit tha liffiiim of the iiiBtaatl of baiti^ confined, an they are 
itlHewlicif, to the mere drudgery of earning their own fiuhHiHtence, are 
more truly men, and that it in more agreeable and elevating to live 
among tlieni, he IiIuhIuhI a little, but made no answer. 

Jiwt lit tliii4 moment the Archbinhop was announced, and the Prince, 
saying he like to talk with me still further, but that he had 

indbpenmble bn.Hiiii'ss with the Archbishop, anketl me if I would go 
for an instimt into an adjoining rtH»m and then return to him. I did 
so, thi‘ Arclibishop m»t atojiping above two or three*. mimiteH. 

Wlieu I went back he took mit hin lalde.tH again, and ]>lied me with 
c|uei4i«»us idiout Americii till nearly two (/clock, which is his dinner» 
hour ; when, rining and g*dng with me to the door, he thanked me 
for the iiddrniiilion 1 hml given him, and (lismiHst*d im^. He Htruck 
me, «in the whole, to Iiave the chameter often attributed to him, of 
being lilt honest, well meaning man, anxious to g(*t the knowledge 
tlnit will make him n faithful gitvmntor of his peojde ; but, though 
with a fair and iutt‘llig«*nt mind, so greatly wanting in lirmneHH and 
energy, that it h bai^dly powible he Hhcmld not bt* led and governed 
by desdgiiiug iiieu. d1ii.H in wiid to be the euHe, now, and ht* in grow- 
ing un|M*pidar very fani. When he eame to fla* Hovereignty, in 1K24, 
and fer six years afterwards, he wan greatly loveil ; hut. Hinci* that 
tine*, and eHjM * iidly since the troiiblc-a in Italy in 1H31 - 32, that grew 
out of the Fir*neli ejiangeM of \K\i\ he liiiH fnlli'ii luore and more into 
the hands of thom* who drdre the pr«»gre>H <d’ idmoluiiHin, and has 
hr. nine h aod less Widcollie t«> hin ]»eople. Wliei't' it in all to end, 
it !}nt |H ihilps eu*^y tu f«»renee. Ilin privut*’ uml (huueHtic clmrueter 
is itdmitU'd h\ all tu he gufnl ; he li vi'H eiit ii’el V with luH family, uud 
deiH!« . him * if niu l l.tlMiriouMlv to the wurk «»!’ g<»vernmenl ; hut 
aflrr all, if lo* d«M H nut knuw huw to guvern, and if hin Hy.Htem is 
up|M. >« il t»' llo wledr ? pit it uf his time, hi i good qualitieH will avail 
him le'fhiii and his /l•ah<m^ and voluntni'y personal lahons hy 
fiiakiiig him ' ihh' fur a great d<’al <d' what he might oth(‘rwiHe 

wril t * lo Uiim tr! i, will uidv nui up a lu'uvier nccouut witli 

111 > p« ..plr, and Miir timt, in the «‘ud, may hi* the harder to netth*. I 
ImmI, iigMU hnn. lie n tu In* in an unhap]»y pu dion, and hi.H whoh* 
Hif and m UOe r 1 • daV iis ined to me to idjuw that he teeln it to he. an 
ait\i'ar> un«'. .... 

1 u. I p.eo,*d HMiiie lime this morning with the ( 'avalic^n* 
Mi' di, a vrsA !j\»!v and •••iiiilv little uhl gentleman, who in an full 
uf koMwl' d:'*- <4 ;dl ojt >, hum his lOtrU '-un untiijuitieH down to tin* 
CMiiiiiiuni' 1 t’M sp i4 the d. IV, art a man widl can lu*. He carried me 
fl»<!n hi uttu IjmU e tu ee the Uieeaidi Palace 
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On my return home I htwi a vMt (mm llie Mimiiii# tie* Tiirri|ciii«i| 
second son of the head of the family, ii very rtwfie'vtiilik!, v*»iiiig 

man, who tmvelM a few y&m tig«i in the IJiiitel Siaten. he 

came Imck he has intercmteil himutdf in miviiig ami giving rllirif^iiry 
to some old schook for |M>pukr iiwtriictiiin, in wltirli In* Ini^ |mrt!y 
sucaieded, hut in which the ^|itrlt iif tins gfiveniiiiriit in iiilistiiiilklly 
against him. Even hk own family give him no litmrly I am 

told, though they are pl^taed with it, m a mm «f fciitlier in the mp 
of one of their number. He talks EiiglWi very well, aid hm ii liiiiri, 
gentle manner, which, with lik apimrciit goml wii**, iimkr.ii luf iiiigur 
well for hk succim .... 

Novefnhtr 16. —I w'ent thm moniing willi Mkuli l*t lli« llitr« 
quis Gaetano €ap|ioni, a meiii!»i*r of one «»f ilium! old FloH’iiliiie fiiiiii- 
lies whose titles have Hundved their fcirtiiiiett, litil^wlin ilill ri-liHli nf 
the old stcM'k. He is a rtflinsl, iiiiiii, Piiiiirkiiliiit rliirfly IV»r 

his love of Tasno, and ft.>r his collrelion uf liiMikn rt-liitiv** to 
which, in fact, iiiduceil mi* in vi^it liiiii. It in ii vny rtiinirliiibl*’ I'ob 
lection, conipriHing every tfditioii tif tin* piiet liiiiisrlf uf iiiiv 
whatHoever, and nearly every fUlier oiir, liowi’Vi-r iiis’iitiMiilrrablf ; 
together witli whutiwer has Imm-ii writiiii and ?^r-|iiiri4|i-ly 

about him. The Manpiin is hmw iibniit in minr inio a 
concerning the Alberti ManuHcripts, jw tlirv are lalinb oij ivliirli he 
ineunH to print a puinplilet. 

It w a curious hubjert, ami if lie will ^iv** nn hi -•■fi.iiriil mal pliiin 

account of llic‘ malt4'r, be will remlrr a %-«iy ie*r|44l4»* in 

Italian literature The hvU in tie* mm* urn, I 

follows. The Falfonieri Library at it b.in ahuii br'i'ii mrll 

known, containeil at one time a ipiiiiitifv of niJtiiirn ri|4% 

ami when Foppa publi.died, in li’igt*. bi« n.lh'iie.ii i.f 
he intinmtfni in hin prefaee that b*» bad m.i |l■ll!4id^*■d llir mli.d*- r.ar^ 
taimnl in that library, ('iuiiit Alb»uii, ibrn^Mn-, |j,~ n.-n :i, ■Mu-dii 
for this remainder of ant'*^U'apIi'*. and f-iiiid lleiji f«ii 

sinci*, and purehiiMi-d tliem nf lie- pr»--^iiit Friie*’ Fah --ni* i i, lii.ihjiry 
an exact wheduh* c»f what he toiik, and Ml.t.iiniiijf th»’ rr. * ipf 

at the bottom of it. It was Mtmi bniiird a}».iil ilj.i! r.cin! A!b»iti 
wuH in poMHi-sNioii {»f very euriou^ autM^^iapli * *4' I'.i- 

which left no doubt that th«* mutual allaibinriit |n’t«rrn and 

El(‘0intra of Kste was the ival can »d' conliic fii. nf, 4 j,.i ||j,i! hii 
iiiKanity was teigned at the i-oiniaand of ihr liiikr, !«* iii'»<jd \\»n"n' 
coiisfipiences. Thmvupt.n the Fiiin'e Fah'nijirri. without nofcr to 
Count Alberti, reclaiineii hi,-^ iiianu^crip!.H by prori'"*^ of law, an hav- 
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ing been in fact, if not in form, stolen from bim ; to all wbicb tbe 
Count replied by the schedule and receipt, and the matter was quashed. 
So much the greater, however, was the noise the manuscripts made 
in the world ; the Grand Duke of Tuscany heard of them and en- 
tered into treaty for them ; they were brought to Florence, and he 
agreed to give six thousand crowns for them, if they should be found 
genuine by persons skilled in manuscripts. But here was the rub. 
Experts beyond all suspicion of unfairness examined them, and de- 
clined to pronounce them genuine, without absolutely declaring them 
to be forgeries ; the Grand Duke gave Count Alberti some hundred 
crowns lor his trouble, and from that time — which is now three 
years — the general opinion has gone against their authenticity. 

Count Alberti, on his side, appeals to the well-known facts touch- 
ing the Falconieri Library, and to the legal suit, and objects to the 
persons who examined his manuscripts, that they ought not to have 
been mere experts in handwriting, but rather men of letters, who 
should have judged in part, at least, from internal evidence and his- 
torical proofs. 

On the other hand, it is said that Count Alberti is an adventurer, 
who had formerly been an officer in the army ; that, among other 
doubtful characteristics and accomplishments, he has that of being 
able to imitate all sorts of handwriting ; that, knowdng the history 
of the Falconieii Library, he went there and found two or three 
sonnets, and other inconsiderable autograph manuscripts of Tasso ; 
that he then, probably, entered into an arrangement with the Prince 
to carry on the imposition of making others, which the Prince should 
seem to scdl him Ijy schedule ; that the lawsuit was intended merely 
to give form to the fraud ; that the Count has not been frank and 
op(‘.n in showing all the manuscripts to those who could best judge, 
or who had suspicions of their authenticity ; that a man of honor 
could never have received the few hundred crowns given by the 
Grand Duke, on the ground that the manuscripts were not genuine, 
hecauHc, if they wore not, the inference is irresistible that the Count 
has forged tliem ; and that, finally, the manuscripts which seem on all 
accounts to ])c Tasso’s do not touch the interesting questions of his 
life, while all the rest relate to nothing else, and have a most sus- 
pici(nis c'OinplcteTiess about them, comprising even several notes of 
the Princess Eleonora herself. Of this last party, — adverse to the 
genuineness of the manuscripts, — are now, I am told, all the men of 
letters in Florence : Niccolini, Capponi, Micali, Becchi, etc., though 
some of them, like Niccoliiii, were at first believers in their authen- 
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ticity, and gave certificates to that effect I have talked with these 
four persons and some others about it, and they seem to have no 
doubt ; and, on the other side, I have found only my American 
friend, Mr. Wilde, who seems to be quite as confident in the opposite 
opinion. It is a strange and curious matter, no doubt, and probably 
something like the Shakespeare papers, which Ireland pretended to 
have found, but managed by an older and much more wary and 
skilful person. 

In the evening we went to the Grand Duke^s first ball of the sea- 
son, given at the Pitti Palace. Nothing could be more unceremoni- 
ous. It is the only occasion on which he sees strangers, or his own 
subjects, except for business or in private audiences in his cabinet. 
.... Any strangers who are presented to him by their ministers may- 
come whenever a ball occurs, without further invitation, but Tuscans 

come only as they are specially invited The entrance is by the 

back part of the palace, which being on the upper side of the hill, we 
came in on the second story. .... We passed through many long 
winding passages, and one or two fine antechambers, and then came 
into a large and very high hall, all white, and lighted with wax- 
tapers built up in the fonn of obelisks, (piite round the sidtjs, and as 

bright as noonday. In this the company assembled About 

half past eight the Grand Duke and Duchess, with their Court, came 

in, all dressed simply They passed round the room, and the 

strangers were presented to them, to the iiimdjcn*, I should think, 

of sixty or seventy The Grand Duchess is (piite handsome, .... 

but she had very few words to say to an^djody The Grand Duke 

made some conversation with us, talked about the dress of hulies in 
America, about steamboats crossing the Atlantic, and seenaul (piite 
willing to be agreeable, though he was certainly awkward in his 
efforts, and preserved, both then and through the whole (;vi*ning, the 
same anxious look I had observed yesterday. After the ])r(*H(uitatioim 
were over the dancing began, and the. Duke and Duchess danced 
nearly every time. A part of the company went into four or five 
small rooms near the principal one, and lounged or played cards ; 
and between eleven and twelve a larger room was ojxnied, with re- 
freshments, but no regular supper. Soon after midnight the Court 
disappeared, and we were at home before one o^clock. 

Prince Maximilian of Saxony — one of whose daughters is now 
Duchess Dowager of Tuscany, and another was the first wife of the 
present Grand Duke — is now here with his pretty young wife, and 
his sensible, gifted daughter Amelia, to pass the winter. They were, 
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of coum*, lit lh« Hall, lual m tht? (’i)urt ciuuf* iutt) the rcHau, 

croKHed it to U8, ami ulionk hiui«l« with u«, lual gmdetl uhuhoIiI IViendH, 
in thu inoiit gotKhiiiitiimi iiiaiiai*r. W«*, too, oji our part, wore very 
gkd to wa* them, for they Wf?rt» very kind U* m liiKt winter. 

In the fiiurBi* of the evi^aing I \V4w preHeuted to the (hund DudieHS 
Dowager, and fcaintl her um intelligent and ugrtamhle. an nhe in ulwaya 
it^preHentetl to he, ami iw all the eliihlreii of Priuee Max retdly arti. .... 

Nmvmhtr IK ■ .... I went l»y uppHiatment Uuh nuu'iiing to pay 
my n*i^|aiis t«» Prim e Max. I found him up four pair of wtairn, and 
piiHued through, I should think, m»t ie«a than twelve or fourteen 
room?^, that h»okrd more lik*’ luiidH rrooiUH than like npartiuentH in a 
palaee. Bui wljen I reaehed hb miite, I foiuai it ritdtly furuidied, an 
heeomen tlie rank of nne who va the father of a king,* and might at 
thin moment luive i»eefi a king itimmdf, if lu* lawl not v^duntarily ak 
dieateii. He reeeived me witli hin liilie ehapeau»tled»riw umler hia 
firm, whieh I m v* r mnv him wilhout, and le*! me into the PrineenH 
Amelia’^ pallor, where »d}e w/tH wailing for um. ''I'hen* we wit down 
and talked ahoiif Siixonv, wliieh ini'd to please the ohl Prineti very 

inueh Ih' talked well and kindly, ami the PiincesH talked 

willi for half an liour, when, in eoiirtly el vie, they roa* and left 
the lootii, 

iVer. wkr PI, , . , , I1d‘> I'vening, ui in tluty hound, we w<'ut t«> 
piiy oUr M- prrf ^ to file SaXoii | U I m e > u-i. \Vr foUljd tile PrilieeH;} 
Loid e w.iiiiiio I'm}' ti loMking u I V pi» !lily, hut luo 4 imply drej i-d ; 
and i«oM|{ offriavard* the i4 l Piiiee eaiue in uuli tin* Piineeis 

Ann li t. Hir^ u* i*' » \Jreii4. Iv kind, .... and talked plea antly, 
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ployed aljotit tRem, wlien Bonapaxte made his escape and "began the 
adventures of the famous Hundred Days 

November 22. — I went this morning to see the Marquis Gino Cap- 
poni, a person of great distinction here by the antiquity of his family, 
by his fortune, and by his personal talents ; but who, having the taint 
of liberalism upon him, is frowned upon by the Court, and lives in 
a sort of morose retirement I found him living in a mag- 

nificent palace, one of the finest in this city of grand palazzos, and 
though nobody else occupies it but his aged mother, I found him in 
the true Italian fashion, perched up in the fourth story, and actually 
ascended an hundred and twelve steps to reach him. 

He is nearly fifty years old, a widower, and with no children except 
married daughters, — a tall, fine specimen of a noble Italian, with 
frank and striking manners, and altogether a picturesque and digni- 
fied appearance. His conversation was strong and bold, tinctured 
with politics throughout ; and though he lives with men of lettera like 
Hiccolini and Becchi, and affects, and I dare say desires, to give him- 
self up to literature, yet still his cabinet was full of newspapers, and 
all his talk redolent of public affairs. He was once in great favor 
with the Grand Duke, and used to be much consulted l)y him ; but 
since the change in Court politics in 1830-32, the Mar([uis Capponi 
withdrew himself rather violently from the government, and is seen 
now only as a matter of ceremony at the palace. If, however, the 
time should come when liberal principles again shall prevail in Tus- 
cany, I doubt not he would exercise a controlling influence in its 
affairs. He savors most strongly of the noble old stock of the Italians 
in Italy^s best days, and while he is very frank, free, and winning in 
conversation, has all the air and bearing of one born to command. 

In a letter to Mr. Prescott, written six weeks later, Mr. Tiok- 
nor thus sums up his experiences in Florence : — 

.... The society I found still more changed, but not for the bet- 
ter. Of foreign, there was a good deal ; but we cared lit,tlt‘. alxnit it, 
for it was merely fashionable. Of Italian there was very little. The 
Marchioness Lenzoni — who, besides being the last (h'sce.iidant of 
one branch of the Medicis, owns and carefully prescu-ves at Certaldo 
the house which Boccaccio possessed, and wbevo be dit‘d — opened 
her saloon twice a week, and received the principal Florentim* no- 
bility, as well as the men of letters, and I met there Buonarot.ti, tlu*. 
head of Michel Angelo's family, and the head of the administration of 
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justice for Tuscany, — an eminent and respectable man, whom I was 
glad to visit in the great artist’s house, and to find surrounded with 
his memorials, and possessing a good many of his characteristic manu- 
sciipts. I also knew there, and at their own houses, Micali, the author 
of “ Italia avanti i Romani,” — a lively, courtly old gentleman, of good 
fortune, who values himself as much on his fashionable distinctions 
as on his considerable literary fame ; Niccolini, the tragic writer, — a 
rather savage republican, w^ho fancies himself to have sympathies with 
all Americans, and who is really an interesting person ; as well as 
some others of less note, whose names you would not recognize. 

But I missed the old Countess d’Albany’s house. No such exists 
now in Florence ; and what made it more striking, I was offered for 
lodging-rooms the very suite of apartments in her palazzo over that 
in which I used to visit her ; the very suite, too, that was occupied by 
Alfieri, and where I passed a forenoon once in looking over his library 
and manuscripts. Au reste, she has not left any odor of sanctity be- 
hind her among the Florentines. In the latter part of her life she 
fell under the influence of a Frenchman by the name* of Fabre, — 
you remember Dido’s conjugium wcat, hoc ^rcetexit nomine culjpam , — 
and when she died she left him all her property ; so the Palazzo 
Alfieri, as it is called, is turned into a lodging-house, and all Alfieri’s 
books and manuscripts are carried off to the South of France, except 
a duplicate copy of his Tragedies, which Monsieur Fabre gave to the 
Laurentian Library. This annoys the Italians, and so much the more, 
l>ecause Alfieri, not in legal, but in poetical form, hj a sonnet, had sig- 
nified his wish that his library should be deposited in his native city 
<»f Asti ; and I remember Tassi, who was his private secretary, told 
me, wlien lie Kliowed me the books, that at Mad. d’ Albany’s death 
lh(*.y would go to Asti. But it has turned out otherwise ; and the 
Itaiiiins console themselves for their loss by abusing the wife of the 
Pretender ; a Ratisfaction which, I assure you, some of the principal 
nuni in Florence enjoyed one night at Madame Lenzoni’s in great 
])erf(H.aion, at the end of a rather active and agreeable soiree. 

Thi^ want of society — intellectual, agreeable society — is very much 
f(‘lt by foreigners, not only in Florence, but throughout Italy. I have 
HonKUiiiK's thought that it is even felt by the Italians themselves, 
especially wlnni I have found x>ersons of the first distinction — as far 
as rank and family are concerned — living in the most cheerless man- 
ner, sometimes in an upper story, and sometimes in a remote corner 
of one of their vast, gloomy, and uncomfortable palaces, without fires 
in winter, without carpets, and without convenient furniture j and 
3 * 
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tHs, too, by no means the xesnlt of their poverty, but of indolent 
habits and perverted tastes, which, while they prevent their possesBors 
from making an effort for better things, do not prevent them from 
feeling there are such things, and being partly ashamed that they do 
not enjoy them. No doubt the fortunes of the highest class have 
been impaired, even within the last twenty years, and men who could 
once receive in staAe are now obliged to sell their galleries and rent 
their palaces. This has been eminently the case at Venice and 
Bologna, and partly so at Florence. But this will not account for 
the state of social life throughout Italy ; still less for the low state of 
intellectual culture, especially among Italian women. 

Being anxious to establish his family for the winter, Mr. 
Ticknor left Florence on the 1st of December, and arrivc«l in 
Eome on the 5th. They took up their quarters that Banie ilay 
in a large and delightful apartment on the south weshu’n slope of 
the Monte Pincio, where they had a broad view of the city, and 
the sunshine to brighten them all day; and they had no reason 
to regret the choice during the five months they stayed the.re. 

JOURNAL. 

December 5. — I think we were very fortunate in securing at once 
such good lodgings ; and, to make us feel Htill more at home, my old 
friend, Mr. Bunsen,* the Prussian Minister, came in lh(‘ evening and 
made us a most agreeable visit. He is much chang(‘(l since 1 knew 
him before, is grown stout and round, and become flu^ father (»r nine 
children ; hut he is just as full of learning, activity, and warm- 
hearted kindness as ever. It was a great i)leaHurt; to Ht*e him. 

December 8. — .... The evening we spent at the PruKsian ‘Minis- 
ter’s, Mr. Bunsen’s, whose wife is an English lady. Th(‘re was a larges 
party, consisting chiefly of Germans and Kiiglisli. I was intro<luc<Ml 
to many, hut remember few, except Wolff, the sculptor, some ot whose* 
beautiful works were in the tasteful rooms ; Le])sius, win) is imw dis- 
tinguishing himself in Egyptian antie|uitieB ; K<‘stin*r, the* 1 1 ane)Ve>rian 
Minister, and son of Werther’s Alljert and (JharloUe* ; Plattin-r, win) 
has been in Rome above thirty years ; Genharel, the famous are-lia*e.]. 
ogist, etc. It was, like all such soirees, agreeable in pre)pe)rtion as v(»u 
fall in with agreeable people. To me it was pleasant because I made 
a good many interesting acquaintances. 


* See Vol. 1. pp. 177, 178. 
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of the remarkable persons of her time, but a very important friend 
and patron to him when he needed friends.* 

December 10. — I went this morning to see the Princess Gabrielli.f 
In personal appearance she is less changed than I expected to find 
her. In the extremely winning frankness and sincerity of her char- 
acter she is not changed at all. During an hour that I sat with her 
she told me the most extraordinary succession of facts about her own 
family that I ever listened to. Her father, Lucien Bonaparte, is now 
in England, poor; . . . .'the Prince MusignanoJ — Charles — is 
suing his father and mother for his wife^s dowry ; Queen Caroline § 
is q^uarrelling with Joseph and Jerome for the inheritance she claims 
from Madame M^re ; the Princess of Canino is in Tuscany, furiously 
jealous of her husband, and yet refusing to join him in England. 
One of her daughters || is Mrs. Wyse, who threw herself into the Ser- 
pentine River in St. James’s Park, a few years ago ; . . . . one son is 
exiled to America for having been concerned in a murder ; another is 
now in the castle of St. Angelo, under sentence of death, as the prin- 
cipal who committed it ; and so on, and so on. 

Of the whole Bonaparte family the Princess Gabrielli is, in short, 
the only one who can now be said to be in an eligible position in soci- 
ety, or personally happy, and she owes the whole of this to her good 
sense, to freedom from all ambition, and to her truly simple, kind, and 
religious character. Au reste, she lives perfectly retired in her palace, 
with her husband and her little boy ; her daughters are in a convent 
for their education ; she receives no society and goes nowhere, but is 
made happy, I doubt not, as she assured me she is, by her domestic 
relations and her religious duties. Certainly nobody could be more 
cheerful, bright, and agreeable than she was this morning ; but though 
the Gabrielli family is rich, and her husband is now the head of it, 
and possesses the estates of his house, everything in her noble and 
beautiful palace looked neglected and comfortless. I was sorry to see 
it, for though this is the way in which almost all ladies of her rank in 
Rome live, yet one educated as she has been should not have sunk 
into it. 

^ Wife of Wilhelm von Humboldt. See Vol. I. pp. 177, 178. 

t Whom Mr. Ticknor had known as Princess Prossedi, eldest daughter of 
Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino. See Vol. I. p. 182. 

t Half-brother to the Princess Gabrielli. 

§ Caroline Bonaparte, sister of Napoleon I., once Queen of Naples as wife of 
Murat. 

II Half-sister to the Princess Gabrielli. She did not lose her life by the esca- 
pade here mentioned. 
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December 11. — .... The evening I passed at the Princess Bor- 
ghese^s, who receives every evening, hut has grande reception only once 
a week. Guards of honor were stationed at the gates of her palazzo, 
the court was splendidly lighted, and a row of thirty or forty servants 
was arranged in the antechamber, while within was opened a noble 
suite of rooms richly furnished, and a company collected just as it is 
in one of the great salons of Paris. The Princess, indeed, is a French- 
woman, granddaughter of the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, who wrote 
travels in the United States ; and the Prince, though of Italian blood, 
lived at Paris for thirty years and until about two years ago, when 
he came to the title and estates and removed to Rome. I brought 
them letters, but I knew them formerly, both at Florence and Paris, 
.... and they received me most kindly.* 

The Prince Borghese is now, I suppose, fifty-five years old, very 
simple, direct, and, as w’e should say, hearty in his manners ; the 
Princess about forty-five, with the remains of much beauty, with a 
good deal of grace and elegance, and that sort of good-breeding which 
jnits a stranger immediately at his ease. She presented me to her 
eldest son, the Prince of Sulmona, and to his wife, a daughter of 
Lord Shrewsbury, one of the most beautiful creatures I ever looked 
upon ; to her second son, who has the title of Don Cainillo Bor- 
gliese ; and to her only daughter, the Yiscountess Mortemart, who 
•with her husband, an intellectual Frenchman, is passing the winter 
in Rome 

The rooms filled between nine and ten o'clock. There were a few 
(‘.ardinals, .... two or three foreign ministers, half a dozen English, 
and the rest were Roman nobility, — the Chigis, Gaetanos, the Piom- 
etc. I talked with some of them; but, except one of the 
( Jaetanos, I found none of them disposed or able to go beyond very 
common gossip. 

Deamhcr 13. — The evening I passed at the French Minister’s, the 
]Vrar([iiirt de Latour-Maiibourg, who holds a soiree once a week. He 
is a ([iiiet, gentlemanlike person, whom I have seen once or tvdce 
before ; graver than Frenchmen generally are, and, I should think, 
of vmy good sense. The company was much like that at the Princess 
Borghese’s, Init the tone sf)mewhat less easy and agreeable, for the 
Aml)aHsador evidcmtly cares little about it, and the Marchioness has 
not come, t.o Rome, on account of the cholera. Fie lives in one 
wing of the Colonna Palace, and has two or three fine reception- 
rooms 

* See Vol I. p. 256. 
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December 14. — I passed a couple of hours this forenoon at Mr. 
Bunsen’s. He lives very agreeably, but not showily, in the Caffarelli 
Palace, which stands on one of the summits of the ancient Capitol, 
and has, on two sides, the Tarpeian Kock for the limits of its gardens 
and territories. In his neighborhood he has erected one building for 
the Archseological Academy, which has existed at Eome, through his 
means, since 1829 ; and another building for the sick Protestants, 
who are not received into the hospitals of the city, and wiiom he 
formerly used to have treated in a wing of his own i)alace ; while, 
within the palace itself, he has made arrangements for Protestant 
worship in German, French, and Italian. 

Besides all this, he is the most active person in whatever of literary 
enterprise there is in Eome, and a truly learned man in the wide 
German sense of the word. I went with him this morning over his 
academj^ and hospital, and received a sort of regular learned hu-.ture 
from him on whatever can be seen from the windt)ws of his palace, 
or from the roof of his hospital, which comprehends a view of all 
the seven hills, and nearly the whole neigliborhootl of the, city. It 
was very interesting, the more so from the placti wlunv. it was givcm ; 
and the explanations of the Tarpeian Eock, and sonu' i)()rtioiiH of the 
Capitol itself, were extremely curious and satisfactory 

December 15. — We gave the whole nioniiiig to the IMuscum of the 
Yatican ; and, after all, it seems as if we had hardly made an iinpr<‘s- 
sion on this wilderness of statues, to say nothing of the bas-ndiefs and 
inscriptions. One of the difficulties in the (^ase. is, that, when you get 
into the hall of the Muses, or the cabinet of the I^aocooii and AjMillo, 
yon remain, and forget the multitude of other things that art^ worth 
seeing. 

In the evening there was a great coiuawt giv(‘n by llu' Duchess 
Torlonia, who, since her husband’s death, is Ihe. head of tie* banking- 

house She gave her fete to-night in avast palaei* hIk^ owns 

near St. Peter’s. As w^e drove to it W(^ found ourselves alivady 
within its reach, as it were, when we had arrive<l at the liridg<* of 
St. Angelo; for the bridge itself was lighicid with torches on bulh 
sides, and horse-guards Avere stationed in the middk*, -~a slu^w wliii-h 

we had all the way through the Trastevere Meeting tin* !‘rinc(! 

Borghese in one of the rooms, I sat down and had a very a''iv(*:ible 

talk with him and the Eiissian Charge d’Afraircjs W'e eanu* 

out very early, and drove through the darkling streets <ui tin's sid(i 
of the Tiber to the Capitol hill, where we ])assi*d a very se.nsil)le and 
agreeable hour, with a small party, at Mrs. Bunsen’s 
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December 17. — We passed a good deal of a briglit, lovely forenoon 
on the Palatine hill, the original nucleus of E-ome, and its most 
splendid centre in its most splendid days ; the spot where Virgil has 
placed Evander’s humble dwelling, four hundred years before the 
supposed age of Eomulus, and the spot where Nero began the Amea 
Domus, which threatened, as the epigram in Suetonius intimates 
(Nero, c. 31), to fill the whole city, but now, all alike, a heap of 
undistinguishable ruins. It is in vain to ask for one monument, or 
to try to verify one record or recollection ; — the house where Au- 
gustus lived forty years can be as little marked as that of Koinulus ; 
and all reminiscences of Cicero, who dwelt here in the midst of his 
future enemies — Clodius and Catiline, — of Mecaenas, of Agrippa, and 
of Horace, are vain and fruitless. The truth is, probably, that, hav- 
ing been the residence of the Emperors from the time of Augustus 
till the^ irruption of the Goths and the capture of the city, it was so 
full of wealth and works of art, that it was particularly exposed to 
plunder and violence. We walked about in the Eaniese Gardens, 
and saw on all sides, and especially on the declivities of the hill 
towards the Aventine and the Coelian, huge substructions, into one 
of which we descended, and were shovm, with a miserable taper, 
frescos and arabesques, which, if not of much merit, prove how much 
care and ornament were bestowed on the most obscure parts of these 
luxurious palaces and temj)les 

December 18. — We went to church this morning, and find it more 
and more grateful to be allowed to have regular Sundays, though the 
preaching is Calvinistic, and clumsily so. But last winter we had 
not (iven this. After church we walked in the Villa Borghese 

December 20. — . ... We visited, this morning, the remains of the 
Theatre of Marcellus, and of the Portico of Octavia. There is, after 
all, not a great deal to be seen of them ; but the antiquarians are 
iniudi interested about them always, because the marble plan at the 
Capitol shows so distinctly what they were; and everybody feels 
interesUMl in what bcjirs the name of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, 
whom Shakesp(‘.are has so well described in a few lines, and in Mar- 
celluH, wljoni Virgil has immortalized in still fewer.* The Theatre 
was begun by Julius (^losar (Dio Cass., 53—30, p. 725, and 43, 49, 
j). 370), but was finished by Augustus, and dedicated, A. u. c. 741, 
to the memory of Marcellus, who had been dead ten years (Plin., 8, 
23 ; Suet. Aug., 29) 

The Portico, which Augustus built afterwards, for the accommoda- 

* Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Sc. 2, and JEneid, Book VI. v. 884. 
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ti«ii 1411*1 till jfrequenting the Theatre, was a wide 

lniildiir^v. Ill t.wo or three temples, of which remains 

fiiiin*! ft-litirflres in the neighborhood, and several col- 

tiitiii- iiiid ill tlic^ streets. No donbt, originally, every- 

iti-ct^^nificent style, as well as on the grand- 
r 4 |fki* ; f«^r * ruiiiu-riitcis some of the finest works of Grecian 

iiri iiv It4\iii|4 i4»'r% , iciitl cimong the rest, the very Cupid which 
C\ L i rrrc^ji) r*€2tproache8 Veri’es with having stolen, 

luid wlikli ih' i#f l^xmxiteles. Now, however, so little re- 

tii4iii>", ' It i< iill «ilt«^r€fcly and it is scattered through such a 

tillli} *i!4«l '«|ii4ii4 I .41 1 *4* tlio city, that it requires a very decided 
aiiti*|U4ii4ii .... 

liiffwkfLM I %%riii Cardinal Fesch this morning, and sat 

iiii \%ith liini. ll«* ticjw seventy-four years old, and is some- 
uliiil, In i' 1 i « since I saw him nineteen years ago. 

Iiidinb h* i and well-preserved for his years; 

tlfr » . miili M'b tr 4 t’ |irt*c*iHion and niceness, and has the most 
ii dill %% ^vith him, as he always had. He 

Ulk *4 4 \44 ib.*l -1 ixbout the cholera and cordons; un- 

«l* ! * U' h .4d^"i iiWiiii tlic plagues of ancient and modern times, 

liiit t*u. ifi a clumsy and awkward display of 

n| I4 ijMtt !i . I .'i Viin. It * , . . lic kiicw iiot liow to put togctlicr ; 
aiiil tiiMOi ii ' i ^4 4 pliiii lie has now in progress, for establish- 

iir’ ,.i!i 4> i i» iiii * I * design in Ajaccio, in Corsiwi ; ])ut I 

rsiiild ii .4 fiiid »i<ii ill. it h*' liiit I 30 iy further present purpose in iv-lation 
to !|p' iiiildi li ill zh l»\rilding, and fill it with casts an<l the 

r«li! « |'3 dio . ! 4&«litjiir4i.ble gallery. However, if his vanity 

p! In 44 ^ liiiiy l>e worth something.t .... 

In !hr •luinij’ it vif^it from the kind Chevalier Kestner, 

I p.i-< I 4!i <|\iietly and agreeably at the Princess 

Iltd/li* « ‘ ttli* I* I 3u* I tint CJIiigis, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, and 
only Niir' Mf f«M miL* |«-i Ijord Stuart, wdio was tliirteen yeai's 

lliilnli Jit i*eiriembered me, and reminded me of 

li 1 fjipi liiiiit eighteen years iigo, which surprised 

1111’ \iT} Hindi, ii.*» I 3i*'\ **r but once. 

♦ Ml ’I’j.ln'.i !:!,a>lr riin|d««’ t'ta.reful memoranda of Ilia visits to aiicidut 

rrijjaiii'- .iU'l 'Su-i«' 3 ii s laiJcl of the lectures he heard from Biinseii, Ger- 

ll.jol. :ilp| !-< I'- 

f 'i’h. !r r. .1 « 1 : I'« » I 4 nt A^jsiccio, a hip;li school for boys, of which oiku 

wifi!,’ I |4 un " !*♦ t>e eight huiulred in number — from Cardinal 

r*i|lr. .sis l>y IBoiiaparte in 1842, and hardly one good 
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December 25. — A rainy, windy, and stormy Christmas, but the first 
really disagreeable day we have had since we crossed the Alps, above 

three months ago We went comfortably enough to St. Peter^s, 

and having good ]}laces there by the kindness of Mr. Kestner, saw the 
grand mass x^erfornaed by the Pope, to great advantage 

December 26. — .... I dined in a gentlemen’s party, at Mr. Jones 
the Banker’s, with Mr. Harper,* Dr. Bowriiig,t and a Mr. Greg, X 
whom I found a very intelligent Englishman of fortune, who means, 
as Dr. Bowring says, to stand for the next Parliament, for Lancaster. 
There were two or three other persons present, but the conversation 
was in the hands of those I have mentioned, and was very spirited. 
It turned on English reform and American slavery, and such exciting 
topics as necessarily produced lively talk. We sat long at table, and 
then I carried Dr. Bowring to Mr. Trevelyan’s, § where there was a 
small party of English, but none so interesting as himself and his Wife. 

January 2, 1837. — .... In the evening we went for a short time to 
the Princess Massimo’s. We brought letters to her, but did not deliver 
them until lately, because they have been in great affliction, on ac- 
count of the dangerous illness of one of the family. She is a Princess 
of Saxony, own cousin to the unfortunate Louis XYL, and married to 
the head of that ancient house which has sometimes claimed to be 
descended from Fabius Maximus. When she is well, and her family 
liappy, she receives the world one or two evenings every week, but 
now her doors are shut. She is old enough to have a good many 
grandchildren, and we found her living quite in the Eoman style. 

We passed up the grand, cold, stone staircases, always found in 
their palaces, through a long suite of ill-lighted, cheerless apart- 
nuiiits, and at last found the Princess, with two rather fine-looking 
daughters, sitting round a table, the old Prince playing cards with 
some friends at another, with Italian perseverance, while one of 
her sons, attached to the personal service of the Pope, was standing 
with two or three other ecclesiastics near a moderate fire, whose 
little heat was carefully cut off from the company by screens ; for the 
Italians look upon a direct radiation of warmth from the fireplace 
as soine, thing (piite disagreeable. The whole appearance of the room 
was certainly not princely ; still less did it speak of the grandeur of 
ancient Rome. 

* Charles Carroll Harper, of Baltimore. 

t Sir John Bowring. 

I William R. Greg, author of “Enigmas of Life,” etc. 

§ Since Sir Walter Calverlcy Trevelyan, Bart. 

B 
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But we were very kindly and pleasantly received, and passed an 
hour agreeably. The rest of the evening we spent at Mrs. Trevel- 
yan^s 

January 9. — A course of lectures, to be delivered thrice a week, 
was begun this morning at the Arclijeological Institute. It is to 
be delivered by Bunsen, on the Topography of Eoine ; (h*i‘hard, on 
Painted Vases ; and Lepsius, on Egyptian Monuments. The lecture 
to-day was by Bunsen, on the writers upon the Topography of Home, 
merely introductory, but curious and interesting. 

January 11. — Some of the principal ladies of Rome are n()W going 
from house to house, to ask contributions for making arrangements in 
relation to the cholera. The Princess Borghese — whose duties lay 
in our quarter — came yesterday to us, but we were out, and she left 
a note asking us to send to her palazzo any assishmce we are <lisjH)Hed 

to give In the evening I met her at the Austrian Amhawui- 

dor’s, blazing with diamonds such as I have not seen out of Huxony, 
and little looking as if she had been begging all <lay, and ritceiving 
sums, as she told me, as low' as half a paiil.’^ This morning I w'cnt 
to carry my little contribution, and was shown by lua* dinictly to the 
breakfast-room, that, as she said, I might see her w'hole family. It 
was a cheerful and interesting sight. Beside tlu^ beautiful PrincesH 
of Sulmona, the fine, striking Viscountess de. Morttunart, the three 
sons, and the son-in-law, there w’ere the cha]>lain, tlui tutor, the 
physician, and one or two other inemherH of a great house, all round 
a long, highly polished oak table, covered with a substantiiil dtjt nni r 
d la fourcliette, served chiefly on silver. Tiny all H(H‘nu‘d happy, 
and were very pleasant ; and I could not lielp contrasting it with this 
scenes of heartless show I witnessed in tlie Princess Pauline’s days, 
in the same rooms. It was one of those scenes of thi^ real intdrinir 
of a great house that strangers raixdy chance upon, and I enjoyed its 
simplicity, heartiness, and good taste viTy much 

In the evening we went to Prince IMusignano’s, - ( diaries Bona- 
parte, — who lives in a heaiitifiil little villa just hy the Porta Piu, 
built by Milizia, the well-known writer on Architi'cture, and a ]»art of 
the inheritance from the Princess Pauline to Jose])h’H children, t I 
know nothing of the sort in the neighliorhood of Rome so iirett y and 

tasteful. But the evening was awkward aiiil dull Tin! ladii's 

were all on one side of the room, and the gentlemen in the iniddlt! or 
on the other side. 

* Five cents of American money. 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

Rome. — Dante and Papal Govermnent. — Taking the Veil in High Life. 
— Kestner and Goethe. — Cardinal Giustiniani. — Letter to Mr. 
Dana. — Francis Hare. — Sismondi. — Mezzofanti. — Alberti Man- 
uscripts. — Lady Westmoreland. — Mai. — Vatican Library. — 
Wordsworth and H. C. Robinson. 

JOURNAL. 

January 16. — Mr. Biinsen lectured this morning on the Topography 
of Ancient Rome In the evening I spent an hour quite agree- 

ably at the Princess Borghese’s,* whom I found almost alone, because 
everybody had gone to a great ball at Torlonia’s. There I went also, 
afterwards, and found a brilliant and gay fete, where were assembled 
six or seven hundred people. The palace where it was given is the 
same which Henry VIIL, in the days of his Catholic zeal, gave to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, and to which the British government, long after it be- 
came Protestant, continued to lay claim. It is a fine building, espe- 
cially for the purpose to which it was devoted to-night ; but it seemed 
Hti’ange that Torlonia should thus be the heir of Henry YIII. and 
Cardinal Wolsey 

JaniLary 19. — After passing the forenoon quietly, in our usual oc- 
cupations, we dined with the Princess Gabrielli. It was a little din- 
nctr given on occasion of the Princess birthday, and it would not be 
easy to find anything more characteristic of the modes of life here. 
We wtire hid through three or four large and fine halls, all, however, 
ill furnislied, and were received in another where, round a huge fire- 
])lac(i and a small lire, we found our host and hostess ; General Gabri- 
elli, the brother ; Monsignor Piccolomini ; another Monsignor ; a 
young Count, who, at the age of eighteen or nineteen, is about to be 
married to a little girl not yet fourteen ; and a French lady 

Mr. Ticknor wont fro.tpTontly to the Princess Borgliese’s during the mnter, 
and on one Sunday evening, when he speaks of the party there as something 
more hrilliant than usual, he adds ; “ Those who chose might have the edifica- 
tion of seeing six cardinals at once, in the card-room at whist.” 
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Things looked dreary enough, as they always do in these vast pal- 
aces ; but the conversation was carried on with Italian vivacity and 
vehemence, and the bonhomie^ simplicity, and earnest kindness of the 
Princess were, as they always are, irresistible. At last dinner was 
announced, and we were led through the same wide halls by which 
we had entered, across a magnificent ballroom and through a dark pas- 
sage, to a moderate-sized dining-room, hung in a careless way with 
pictures by Perugino, Raphael, Claude, and Andrea del Sarto. The 
dinner consisted of strange Italian dishes, and was served in the 
Italian fashion. All the attendants, who were cumbrously numerous, 
were in shabby liveries, except the major-domo, who was in black. 
Some of them were old ; all were easy and familiar, as they always 
axe in these ancient families, and whenever a good joke occurred they 
laughed, and seemed to enjoy it as much as any of us. 

The conversation was lively without any expense of wit. On this 
point the Italians are not difficult. They content themselves with as 
little of what is intellectual, in their daily intercourse, as any jxiople 
well can, but their gayety is none the less for all that. Monsignor 
Piccolomini — a great name that has come down from the time of 
Wallenstein — says his mother was named Jackson, and that luir fam- 
ily is connected with that of our President-General ; a droll circum- 
stance if it is true. His stories, however, are l)etter tluin his gciiKialogy. 
We had coffee at table, and then, after freezing a litthi in the saloon, 
after the true Roman fashion, we came home in about tlircui hours after 
we left it. In the evening we had a pleasant visit from tln^ Tnwel- 
yans 

January — . . . . After his lecture was over this morning IMr. 
Bunsen took us into the Tabularium, and exi)laiiie.(l it to us in a vmy 
interesting manner. It has been fully explored only within a fe/w 
years, and is now one of the grandest monuments of aii(i(tnt Rome. 

I walked home — as I have often lately — with an (;l(h;rly Knglish 
gentleman, whom I have seen a good dead of within tlni last threat 
weeks, and who is full of knowledge, wisdom, and gmitleiiess ; T 
mean Mr. Elphinstone, who wrote the “Eml)assy to Chibul,” was 
thirty years in India, was long Governor of I>()nil)ay, and nd'used to 
be Governor-General of India. It is rare to meet a more inbinisting 
man.* 

February 6. — .... We dined to-day at Prince Massimo’s, and met 
there the Prince, his son ; Monsignor ; several other Italians ; thnn* 
or four English, whom we are in the habit of meeting everywhere in 


* Right Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
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society, .... a party of thirteen or fourteen. Some rooms in their 
magnificent palace were opened which we had not seen before, which 
are worthy of the oldest of the Roman families ; particularly a large 
saloon painted in fresco by Giulio Romano, in one corner of which is 
the famous ancient statue of the Discobolus, for which the Prince was 
offered twelve thousand of our dollars, and was able — which few 
Roman princes would be — to refuse it. He is, too, more enlightened, 
I am told, than most of his caste, and the family is of such influence, 
that the Prussian Minister told me the other day, that he knows no 
individual so likely, in his turn, to become pope, as Monsignor. I 
talked with the Prince to-day for the first time ; for, whenever I have 
been there before, he has been diligent at the card-table. He talked 
very well, sometimes with scholarship. He said, among other things, 
that the strangers who come to Rome occupy themselves too much 
with the arts and antiquities, to the exclusion of all consideration of 
Borne itself as a city, which, under all its governments and through 
all its changes, has so much influenced and continues still so much to 
influence the condition of the world. It was a remark worthy of a 
Roman Prince who felt the relations and power of his great name and 
family, which very few of them feel at all. 

The dinner was an elegant one, in the Roman style, with sundry un- 
accouii table dishes, all served on silver or beautiful porcelain, and with 
a great retinue of servants, all ostentatiously out of livery. It was, 
throughout, a curious and agreeable entertainment to us, for I am not 
aware that there is any other great Roman house where strangers 
are invited to dinner, or where they can see so much of Roman man- 
ners 

Fchruarij 11. I had a long visit from De Crollis this morning, and 
a long talk with him about Dante, and other matters interesting to 
me. He is one of tlie first physicians in Rome, Professor of Medicine 
in the. University here, a learned and, what is more rare, a liberal- 
minded, enlightened man. He told me, among other things that six 
or s(‘.v(‘n ycuirs ago he Ijegan to hold weekly meetings of three or four 
])ei‘H()iis at bis house, to study and interpret Dante, and that they made 
a good deal of progn^ss in it. Two winters ago Count Ludolf, the Ne- 
apolitan Minister, who is a great admirer of Dante,* desired to join 

* A Tuontli huforc tins Mr. Ticlcnor wrote : I discovered that Count Ludolf 
is a great, student of Dante, and I gave nearly all the time I was there [at a 
l)all at Ih-incc P>nrghese’s] to a very interesting talk with him about an edition 
of the Divina Commedia he is now preparing. I had not before suspected the 
Minister of Naples of such interests or such learning. 
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them, and tlie result was, that the meetings were transferretl to the 
Farnese Palace, and the number of persons, including the Marchese 
Gaetano,* and one or two other of the Roman nobles of aonie literary- 
taste, was increased to fourteen or fifteen. The thing, of coum;, began 
now to be talked about, and whatever is talked about is unwelcome to 
a government as weak and as anxious as this. About a year ago they 
received a very remote, gentle, and indirect hint, as mild as priestly 
skill could make it, that it was feared the tendency of such meetings 
was not good. The hint was taken, and the meetings have since been 
discontinued. Yet Count Ludolf is a legitimist of iinc[uestionable 
fidelity, and the whole party as far as possible from anything |>oliti- 
cal. I could not help contrasting such a state of things with that in 
Saxony 

On my way to the Capitol this forenoon, walking with (Colonel 
Mure,t I went to see a house not far from the foot of the hill, which 
Bunsen pointed out to us, lately, os an ancient Roman bouHc. Cer- 
tainly the walls looked as if they were of ancient nuitcuiulH anti work- 
manship, and certainly the whole seemed as uncomfortable as we 
have ever supposed the Romans lived ; but so much has bt*c‘n (‘.hanged 
in the arrangements, and so much crowded in and upon the Htructure, 
that it is not j^ossible to make much out of it 

After the lecture Mr. Bunsen went, with old Mr. ElphiuHtom* and 
myself, through all the forums, beginning with the Forum Koma- 
nmn and ending with that of Trajan ; deHcending into all tin* excava- 
tions, and visiting every trace and relic of (inch of tlunu, wlifther in 
cellars, barns, or churches, or in the open air. It took aiboui three*, 
hours, and was cpiite curious ; for Bunseiu is familiar with every ntoiH^ 
in the whole of it. He sliowed us, among other things, (hut it was 
possible, when these forums were in their palmiest Htatc*, to liave 
walked from the Tabiilariiim, or i-Erarium, on tin* declivity <»f tin*. 
Capitol, round by the Coliseum, aind up to the farther (‘iid <»r tlu^ 
Forum of Trajan, — which he supposed to liave. end(*d the Pia/./.a 
(li Venezia, on the Corso, — and yet have been tin*, wlmle tirm* shell er(*d 
by grand porticos and in the presence of magnifieimt buildings, 'riiis 
gives an idea of what Rome once was. What it now is, our Henses 
too faithfully informed us, ns we passed through almost (*V(‘ry possibh* 
variety of filth, WTetchedness, ami squalid misery, while wit made our 
researches. 

* Now Duca <Ii Semoneta. 

t Colonel William Mure, of Caldwell, author of Critical History of ilio 
Language and Literature of Ancient Greece.” 
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February 12. — We had another Roman scene this morning, very 
different from yesterday’s. The young Countess Bolognetti, one of the 
famous Cenci family, took the veil at the Tor de’ Specchi, the fashion- 
able, rich convent of the nobility here ; and as the Princess Gabrielli 
had made arrangements for us to see it, and as the Princess Massimo 
— who once passed four years of her education here — offered herself 
specially to show it to us, we were able to see all that such an occa- 
sion affords, under agreeable circumstances We were received 

in the parlor of the convent, where was Count Bolognetti, the father, 
apparently about seventy years old, in a full and elegant court dress 
of black, with a sword by his side, lace ruffles, and powdered hair ; 
the Countess Bolognetti, his daughter-in-law, also in full dress, blaz- 
ing with diamonds ; several of the nuns, old and good-natured; and 
some of the Pope’s noble guards. 

The company collected fast, .... the elite of the fashionable no- 
bility of Rome The Princess Massimo soon proposed to us to 

go to the church, in order to have good places. We found military 
guards the whole way, the passages ample and rich, and the church 
itself beautiful, with marbles and velvet tapestries, great wealth on 

tlie altar and in its neighborhood, and excellent taste everywhere 

Soon after we were seated, Cardinal Galeffi came and placed himself 
at the altar, a service of beautiful silver was offered him to wash his 
hands, he put on his robes, and took his seat. Immediately after- 
wards six nuns with wax-lights came in, and in the midst the Countess 
Bolognetti, richly but not showily dressed in pure white, without 
jewels, and with a crown of white roses on her head. At her side 
walked a Ixiautiful little child, four or five years old, hearing on a 
cushion a jewelled crown ; . . . . representing an angel offering her the 
crown of lieaverdy love. She advanced to the altar, knelt before the 
C^ardinal, and having received his Messing, returned to the body of 
the (diurch, where she knelt before a little prie-dieu, looking pale, 

but very pretty, gentle, and solemn The Cardinal celebrated 

higli lufiss with all the pomp of his church, the guards knelt and pre- 
sented anus, and there was more or less stir through the whole church, 

l>ut sin* i-einaiiKid perfectly motionless When the. Cardinal had 

partakem tlie sacrament he administered it to her, and she received it 
with niuc.h appanuit Immility, after which, turning to the Abbess of 
tlie {•onv('iit, an old Princess Pallavicini, she knelt to her, and asked 
her iiermission to enter llic convent. This being granted, she ad- 
drcisscul luirscdf to the Cardinal and asked him to receive her vows, 
to which lie gave liis assent, and added his blessing ; and she turned 
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round to the audience, and in a gentle, but firm and dintinct voice, 
solicited their prayers while she should pronounce them. 

The nuns now took off some parts of her dress, and put on that of 
the convent ; she pronounced her vows of obedience, seclusion, etc. ; 
her hair was cut off ; . the Miserere was sung, the service for the 

dead chanted, and she was sprinkled with holy water, m the priest 
sprinkles a corpse. All this happened in front of the altar, m she 
knelt by the Cardinal. She then walked slowly and giuitly down 
into the church ; knelt in the middle of the pavement of marble on a 
cloth spread there ; a black pall was thrown over her feet ; she fell 
gracefully forward on her face, and the pall was spread over her 
whole person ; and with a few more prayers and certuuonies, what- 
ever belongs to an entire burial-service wm fulfilled, and she rose a 
nun, separated from the world, and de<licated — as she iKdieved — to 
Heaven. This part of the ceremony wiis very painful, and it was 
impossible for many of us to witness it without tears ; for she was a 
young and gentle thing, who seemed to he fittcal for much Imppiiu’SH 
in this world. But she now i)a8sed down the aisle as a nim, having 
first received the CardinaTs benediction and had tint crown wd. upon 
her head. Near the door the nuns received her, and slut embraced 
them all ; a Te Deum was filing, and she left the church with lun* sis- 
ter, another very young and pretty creature, wlio is also a m(*m!>er of 

the convent A tasteful breakfast and c<»lIation wan pn spared 

in the room of the Superior ; those who chose went ovtu* tin* I'onviUit, 
and saw the room of the new nun, which was prettily and comfort- 
ably fitted up, and the whole affair was (‘luled 

In the evening Mr. Elphinstone made us a visit, and sfayctl (juitct 
late. He is one of the most agrcaaible old gentlemen I have ever 
known, and full of knowledge and exj)eri{*iic.(* of life. Ib^ is the 
person under whose care Mrs. Liishington mad(‘ that f>verlaiid jour- 
ney from India to England about whitdi she has madi‘ so pleasant 
a little book. He was then returning from F)Oinhay, when* lie hud 

been governor He goes now to Englaiul in a day or two, and 

I am sorry for it The Trevelyans, loo, passed the evening 

with us. 

Fehnianj 15. — This evening Mr. Kestn(*r, tin* IlaiKtvt'riau .Minis- 
ter, came to see us, and brouglit with him a portfolio, ecailainiiig 
about an hundred letters from Goethe to Mr. Ki‘stin‘rs father and 
mother, who are the Cliarlotte and Albert of Wertlier’s Sorrows, to- 
gether with some other papers and a prefacie of his own ; tlie whole 
constituting a full explanation and liistcny of that ri*marka])h* work. 
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He read to us, for a couple of Lours, curious extracts from different 
parts, and proposes to come again and read more* .... 

Fehricary IQ. — . . . . The evening I passed with the Trevelyans, 
who had asked Dr. Wiseman, t the head of the English College here, 
and an eloq[uent preacher, to meet me. He seemed a genuine priest, 
not without talent, very good looking and able-bodied, and with much 
apparent practice in the world. He talked well, but not so well as 
I expected 

February 17. — Mr. Kestner came again this evening and read the 
rest of what I wanted to hear from his letters about Goethe, Werther, 
etc. It was very curious and interesting. The fact seems to be that, 
in the first book of Werther’s letters, Werther is undoubtedly Goethe 
himself, Charlotte is Charlotte Buff, and Albert is Kestner, and much 
of what is described there really passed. 

In the second book Werther is undoubtedly the young Jerusalem, J 
who was a Secretary of Legation, and met the affronts there described, 
and whose death and last days are described, often word for word, in 
Werther, from a letter sent by Kestner to Goethe 

February 25. — We took a ride on horseback this morning out at 

the Porta Pia Afterwards I made a long visit to Cardinal 

Giustiniani, whom I knew formerly in Spain, and whom I have been 

intending to visit ever since I have been in Eome He was a 

great man in Madrid when I first knew him, for he was Nuncio ; he 
is a greater man now, being one of the principal ministers of the 
Pope, and the person who receives all memorials ; and he was near 
iKung greatest of all, for nothing but the veto of the King of Spain 
jn-e vented his being made pope in 1831, when Gregory XVI. was 
(diosen. He is now sixty-eight years old, and quite stout and well 
])reserve(l, though lame from a fall he suffered some years ago ; and 
lie has tlie n^putation of being second to none of the Sacred College 
in tahmt and business habits. He talked with me naturally about 
S[)aiii, his adventures there, and his exile during the reign of the 
(h)rtes ; and finally his return to Rome, and his nomination as Car- 
dinal in 182(). After this, — somewhat to my surprise, — he talked 
a])out thci conclave of 1831 and his own rejection. He said it was 
owing to the infiueiuie of Colomardes, who was then Minister of 

* This correspondence was jiiihlislied under the title, “ Goethe and Wer- 
ther ” (StuttRardt, ISfid). The story is also told by Mrs. F. Kemble in her 
“ Year of Consolation.” 

t Later Cardinal Wiseman, Archliisliop of Westminster. 

I Wilhelm Jerusalem, son of a German theologian. 
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Grace and Justice to Ferdinand VII., and who wishtMl to show im ex- 
cessive zeal in his masters affairs, in order to increiwo liin own power. 
Colomardes, he said, believed that he, GiustiTiiani, had imluml Pius 
VII. to acknowledge the South American Bisho}® ; but tin nigh he 
thought that measure a wise one, he declared to uie that h<! had noth- 
ing to do with it, and that the Pope's determination, in relation to it, 
was taken when he was absent from Rome. Colomartles, however, 
sent in the veto, and Marco was the only Cardinal who knew any- 
thing about it, or suspected it. He told me, too, tliat he thmlited 
whether the King of Spain knew it till after it was despiitcliel ; for, 
having been exiled for adhering to Ferdinand's riglits, ami 

having, besides, rendered him great personal scfrvices, it was to be 
supposed the election would have been one of hk clmice. 

‘‘ However," the Cardinal went on, “ it was a great favor clone to 
me," — a remark which I took the lilierty to think Bomewhat alftnled, 
until, in the evening, old Prince Chigi, who holds thc‘ lirrediiaiy 
office of shutting up the Cardinals in conclave, and wiitdiing them 
till they elect, told me that it was underetood, at the time*, that CliuH- 
tiniani really preferred the place of ministi^r to that of pope. ^^T- 
haps he is better fitted for it ; at any rate, he is a man of taliiit, iiml 
is the only Cardinal I have talked with, since I came to who 

has talked as if he were so 

The following letter, written after more than eighieon nmnthH 
of European life, shows that the delightful .society }klr. I'ickiior 
had enjoyed, and the admiration and respecti i*xciletl in Iiiiii by 
many of the distinguished individuals whom he. bad iiieC del 
not conceal from him the dangers and w(ndvnt‘Hsi‘s prvvailing in 
the social systems which ho studied. His giuieralizatioUH aln.ut 
the state of Europe, and of his own (‘.onntry, now and aft or- 
wards, refer to conditions whicli liav(‘. simu^ been int)diiieil, but 
are none the less interesting historically. 

To Richard II. Dana, Esq. 

Romh, Fcbniary 2‘J, 1 h:i7. 

.... Yoir ask me if I cannot tell you sonK'thing to ('uuifMil an 
olcl^Tory. I cannot. What Prince Mt'tterniili, 11 h‘ Ph.i-nix nf 
Tories, said to me over and over again, in a c.urious cunvcr^ali.iii 
I had with him last surniner, is eminently true to my and 
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would be, perhaps, still more so to yours, if you were travelling 
about as I am, — “ L’^tat actuel de VEwrojpe m^est ddgoMant^ The 
old principles that gave life and power to society are worn out ; you 
feel on all sides a principle of decay at work, ill counteracted by an 
apparatus of government very complicated, and very wearing and 
annoying. The wheels are multiplied, but the motion is diminished, 
the friction increased ; and the machinery begins to grow shackling 
at the moment when the springs are losing their power, and when 
nothing but firmness can make it hold out. Indeed, almost every- 
where, when you come in contact with the upper classes of society, 
— where in these govei'nments power naturally resides, — you find 
weakness, inefficient presumption, and great moral degradation ; and 
when you come to those who are the real managers of the world, you 
find them anxious about the future, temporizing, and alternately 
using an ill-tirned spirit of concession or an ill-timed severity. The 
middling class, on the other hand, is growing rich and intelligent, 
and the lower class, with very imperfect and unpractical knowledge, 
is growing discontented and jealous. The governments are every- 
where trying to associate to their interests the* wealth of the middling 
class, and to base themselves on property. But this is revolution. 
Personal interest will not work like the principle of respect to su- 
periors, and submission to authority as such, and it remains to he 
seen what will be the result of the experiment in a population so 
corrupt in its higher classes, and of so low a moral tone in almost all, 
as that which is now found on the Continent, and, with some qualifi- 
cation, I must add in England also. In the XJnited States we have 
the o])])osite defects ; but I greatly prefer them. We have the great 
l)asis of purity in our domestic life and relations, which is so broadly 
wanting here. We have men in the less favored portions of society, 
who have so much more intellect, will, and knowledge, that, com- 
pared with similar classes here, those I am among seem of an inferior 
ord(‘r in creation. Indeed, taken as a general remark, a man is much 
more truly a man with us than he is elsewhere; and, notwithstanding 
the fiiults that freedom brings out in him, it is much more gratifying 
and satisfying to the mind, tlie affections, the soul, to live in our 
state of soin(‘ty, than in any I know of on this side of the Atlantic. 

I do not know that you Avoiild he any better satisfied with the state 
of the arts than you would he with the state of society here. In 
8ciili>ture very little is done that is worth looking at, except in 
Thorwaldsen’s ahdier, wliere, indeed, grace and power seem to have 
retired. The other artists make abundance of long-legged things 
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that they call Nymphs and Vennses and Psyches, and a plenty of 
chubby boys that they would pass off for Genii ; but all poetiy is 
wanting. There is more depth of meaning in the group that Green- 
ough made for Mr. Cabot than in all of them put together.* 

Painting is still worse. Cammuccini here and Benvenuti in Flor- 
ence reign supreme, but there is not a man in Europe who can paint 
a picture like AUston. .... 


JOURNAL. 

February 27. — In the evening there was a great oratorio at the 
Palazzo di Venezia, given by Count Liitzow, the Austrian Am- 
bassador. .... It was Haydn’s Creation, performed by a chorus 
of ninety singers and a band of fifty instruments, with Cainporesi 
for the prima donna.t .... Mad. de Liitzow hemelf was in the 
chorus, and once sang in a trio with a good deal <jf sweidness ; bo 
much does a love and consideration for the arts prevail — at least in 
Italy and Germany — over the consideration of rank and place. 
The whole entertainment, indeed, was elegant, and was givtai in a 
magnificent room, said to be the finest in Ilomt*, which is opetunl 
only at intervals of years. Some notion of its size*, may bt* had from 
the facts that there were eight hundred people*, in it, n(‘arly all com- 
fortably seated on cushioned chairs, and that, b(*ing fmislinl in tho 
style of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustinu, it was necessary to 
make the pilasters taller, and the grilliiis of tlui frie*z(*. larger, than 
they are in that beautiful ruin in the Forum, l)e*eauHc the. projxadionH 
of the room required it. 

March 1. — . . . . I went to Mr. Bunsen’s hadim*, which was still 
on the Forum. In the evening I dined witli Mr. IlansJ an Knglish 
gentleman of fortune and high connections, who here for his 

health, and has his family with him. He is an acc{)inplish<‘(I, scholar- 
like person, and has been establislnul liere so long that hi‘ is to ])e ac- 
counted almost a Roman ; but he is withal very agreeable and acut e. 
Nobody was at table but the Prussian Minister, (’oloiad Muiv, Mtm- 

* A group representing a cbild-angel usluiriiig a newly arrival diild -spirit 
into heaven. It is now owned by Mrs. T. B. Chirtin, of Host on. 

t Who, as Catalani herself told Kestner, drove her off lln'! ntai'e, and reigned 
as the prima donna in London, till she had retrieved th<‘, iiroken fortuiu*.s of a 
foolish husband. For the six or eight years after she. eoinpl(;t<‘(l that, objeid slie 
had lived retired in Rome, and it was esteemed a privil(‘ge. to hear her. 

i Francis, eldest brother of Augustus and Julius Hare, authors of “ (iuesses 
at Truth.” 
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signor Wisoman, tWMi Imly wltci, if not a visry gentle 

pemni, m full cif tiilent, sjiirtt, mul talk. .... 

Afterwaitl« we m’riit to Priiire niitl tmik Anna witli U8, 

by i^peciiil invitatinii, to we knew iml It tunnxl out to 

\m fi gliiii«4ilowf‘r, wlio nuiile .Hinall iirtielrn with n giMMi 4tml of 
ntf», itwl some rliibiivn lUel grown |irtiplo very well. Hufh 

an exliibitiiui wmiltl not havr th.oiglit very |iriii<'ely in Pnnn or 
LonclfUi, nor very rt'iiiiirkiible anywhi’i^^ i Inii thr goocl.niiture of the 
Eointm« m witisfinl with very winall eiilrrtiiiiiineiit. 

i/ciriA3. — . ... Ill the iiflrr!i«»<m w'i’iil to Overbeek’s i4ti*licT. 
.... He liful little to show ii*«, i»xrr|i| the tmlmm fur a large pirtiiit*, 
wliieh k t<» an allegi*ry «*ii art^ iiinl h ftill iif hi« mt»iujiiig«. 
I MW iiolliirig* liiiwe%*rr, lM*lter lliiiii his diri^l etitering JmtHiilem, 
the origiiifil of wliirli I mw h**re iilimwl twi'iily yeiirti itgo, nnd wldeh 
18 now III LiilM-rk. He hiiii^^rlf in giiiilo, liiibh n*i«t interentlng, he- 
ginning to griiw* old. .... In the rvi^niiig the H|i*iiifiiidii*, with Mmn 
Allriu iiiinle ti« a |t»t}g and very ngrmiblf* miinvitetl. Ife k 

growing obi* itinl lum given up hk IIi-4oirr don FniiHguH” from 
WeiirilU'W, mid »rrtm to I^rek, fldofly for eoUifort 

and rent. Hi* rari*«, he siiys, nothing liboiit the itr{«, liml tltoroforc* 

lookw, ill to intrr^'oiirf^o fur Id-* ridi'f plrit?oin*i ; ainl 

lliivillg fill rier'llolil mid M'linibl** wih% r|ii**W» lliui-rlf u itli Id ^ {diUri 
eoijiniojof^riitt* iiof ii ’rii*'ir ba!tin«- r« but «•l{!nd to 

their liiodmifi* wiiiiIh ; itnd, iieb^rd, lis- b-t-t luti ly b«Tis iddo to r>|» 3 ire 
liioii'jli to iniikr biippy u bi\ofi!i' ni*-. ** m u Imv** hm!* b, to uldeh Iht 

frir{jd« Would III*! fMlT'iiif lOi * Mtiuf ».! fb«‘ U.-lut *4' IliriiU’-i brtwi'on 

tlir l^art If XMii a b«-;iti!du| ;Oid * bur;M f«'|| •! ir of' ktudlirHii 

on iIjo piirt of Si-iiiMiidi, ;i|jd la.'id*' Ii I’ood d« -tl of talk u hou we 
WrlT ili Floirla I*. 
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tions of money from liis audience ; and, thougli liis faith is not 
tioned, insists much less on the dogmas of the Church than on the 
reformation of the people. 

I went, too, to see Count Alberti, who has the famous contested 
manuscripts of Tasso, and made an appointment with him to come 
and look them over. He seemed to me to have all his nation's acute- 
ness and dexterity, and was extremely polite, and somewhat pre- 
possessing in his manners 

March 5. — . . . . We went to see Thorwaldsen in his own house. 
He received us in a slovenly dishabille, too negli‘cte<I to Iki cpiite fit 
to see ladies j but this is the only way he is ever found, imd wq forgot 
his appearance in his good-nature and his kindness. He Khowetl us 
everything ; his collection of pictures, chiefly of living German art- 
ists, with one or two ancient ones, and a pencJI-sketeh by RafTatdIe 
over the head of his bed, and a few things of his own in pn^greas, 
especially the fresh model in clay of a stiitue of Conradin — mentioned 
by Dante — which he is making for the Crown Primat f»f llavaria, who 
intends it for the grave of that unfortimate. Prince at NajdeH.* .... 

Thorwaldsen has for some years refused to receiv<i any fresh online, 
and I think for a good while he has cenHe<l to do mon* than to imnUfl, 
and to touch the marble enough to call it his work. His skill with 
the chisel was, I suppose, always small, and a statue modelled hy him, 
and executed by such artists aa he could (easily prcHUire in Home, 
would probably be finer than anything (mtindy by bin own hand. 
The poetry of his bas-reliefs seems to me to (‘xceed anything in 
ern sculpture. He showed us one to-day containing, flr^t, Apollo in 
his car, followed by the Muses and the (Irac.CH, and then a. procesnicui 
to consist of all the great poets, artists, etc., of all ages. He Imn niod» 
elled it as far as Homer, and if it is ever finished it will lu! a magnifi- 
cent work indeed. . . 

March 7. — Mezzofanti came to see us to~day, thc^ fainoiiH linguist, 
who talks some forty languages without having ever heeii <aif. <fl' Italy. 
He is a small, lively little gentleman, with Homeiliing partly ncrv<<UH 
and partly modest in his manner, lint great apparent ^implieii v and 
good-nature. As head of the Vatican Lila’ury lie. is <piite in liis pho’e ; 
besides which, he enjoys a good deal of conHidenilit)n, is a .Mom igiior 

* Note by Mr. Ticknor : ‘'The ]a.st of the IIohciistiutlTcn is now buricil ho 
obscurely in a church in Naples, that his grave is rim-ly ndtiml ; but U.-oitc’s 
verse and Thorwaldsen’s statue will prevent him from ever being forotteii.” 
This work was left unfinished by Tliorwaldsen, luit was completed by Sclmpf, 
and set up in the church of the Madonna del Carmine at Naples, in 1847. 
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and a Canon of St. Peter^s, and maj probably become a Cardinal. 
His English is idiomatic, but not spoken with a good accent, though 
with great duency. The only striking fact he mentioned about 
himself was, that he learnt to talk modern Greek, easily, in eight 
days 

March 10. — I passed, this forenoon, a couple of hours with Count 
Alberti, looking over the Tasso manuscripts. Cogswell, Gray,* Sir H. 
Bussell, and Sir W. Bundas were there on my invitation ; and two 
Italians, a Countess somebody, and another. The whole matter is 
curious, very curious. The collection is large, — above an hundred 
pieces, I should think, — and begins with the first note of Eleonora 
to Tasso, when he sent her his first madrigal, and ends with a sort 
of testamentary disposition made at St. Onofrio, the day before his 
death. 

The great question is the question of genuineness. NTone but Ital- 
ians, and very few even of them, are able to settle it. Only two 
things occurred to me to-day : one was the suspicious completeness of 
the manuscripts on certain interesting points, and the other was the 
singular way in which they seemed to fit a great number of small cir- 
cumstances in the life of Tasso about which there is no doubt. I did 
not like it, either, that Count Alberti intimated nothing about their 
questioned authenticity, and ex]plained very imperfectly how they 
came into his possession, though on some parts of their genealogy he 
was tediously diffuse. On the other hand, the belief at Borne in favor 
of their genuineness is as strong as the belief at Elorence is against it. 
Bunsen, Mr. Hare, Count Ludolf, and Marquis Gaetano have expressed 
themselves to me strongly on the subject, but there has been no ex- 
amination here, and some of them did not seem to know there had 
been one anywhere. 

However, the manuscripts are about to be published at Lucca, and 
I think they will not then escape a very severe and critical examina- 
tion, from men who will be competent to it, both from their literary 
knowledge and their skill in such documents.t 

March 12. — I visited Cardinal Giustiniani this morning, and had a 

* Two old friends just arrived in Rome. 

t Mr. Ticknor’s judgment was correct. Count Alberti proceeded to publish 
the nianuHcvipts at Lucca, in 1837, under the title of Manoscritti inediti di 
Toivpuito Tasso.” So clearly was it proved, however, that they were not genu- 
ine, that in 1842, six numbers having appeared, the editor was imprisoned for 
counterfeiting the writing of Tasso. See Michaud’s '^Biographie Uuiverselle/ 
— article hy Be Angelis and Gustave Brunet. 
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talk with him that was curious, considering that lie ia one of the 
Pope^s ministers. It was about the Abb4 de LaniennaiH^ last book, 

Les Affaires de Rome,” which has made so much noise lattjlj, and the 
brief for forbidding which is now on the pillars of Ht. Peter’s. I tokl 
him I had just read it, and he entered into a full tliscuiiHiou of the 
views of the Court of Rome touching Lauienniiis himself, whom he 
treated throughout as a turbulent democmt seeking pcover- He «iid, 
when the Abb4 was here in the time of Leo XIL, he proiliiml ii great 
sensation, and was greatly admired ; and that the Pope liinmelf Inul 
even the project of making him a Cardinal, from whiclt he was dis- 
suaded. The present Pope, he said, hial always unilewUMMl him, and 
that the other day the Pope showed him a copy of the ** AIFaireH do 
Rome” in which he had marked theinconsktenries ami r.oiilnwliciionfi 
it contained, which are likely to have betui considera!»lt! in lunoiuit 
and number, if not in weight and importance. No <lou!>l if tlie Court 
of Rome were true to its principles and ancient UHiigen, tln» Abl>6 
de Lamennais would now l>e excommuniaitiHl ; m> doubt, too, they 
would be glad to do it, but the state of the world tloes not jwniiit 
them. John Bimyan^s Allegory is come literally true. 

In the afternoon we went to Bt. Peter’s, alwayH a great ]ileie4ure, 
and heard some good music ; and the evening was divided beiwc‘en a 
sensible, intellectual visit to the BismondiH, and a fashionable one at 
the Princess Borghese^s. 

March 13. — . . . . In the evening I dincHl with the CoiintesH r»f 
Westmoreland, who lives here in much (degant luxury at the Villa 
Negroni. The party was large, and annmg the pei>ioiiH present weie 
Colonel Mure, Lord Maidstone, Count Ludolf, Si?*moiidi, Madame 
d’Orloff, — the wife of the reigning favorite of the Hmpernr Nifho- 
las, — the Abbe Stuart., Monsignor Wismnan, and Mr. Hare. Tbes 
hostess is an intellectual person, something strange am! original in 
her character, but very pleasant ; and as maudy every om» of hi»r 
guests was more or less accomplislnMl and w^holar-like, we had a very 
agr(;eal)h‘ time and stayed latii. 

March \b . — We passed a most agr(*eabh‘ iimming in tie* Loggie 
and Starize of liaffaelle, in the magnificcmt Imlls where are bi^ tapen- 
tries, .... and in the ]>icture-gall(Ty, with the Trandiguration, the 
Madonna di Foligno, and all the other wmahTful works ridlrrt«*d in 
these three rooms, the like of whicli tliere is not in the wuild. I 
am sorry to think, however, that th(‘y an* ill plaee«l hrre for tladr 
preservation. I have constantly noticed that the .Madonna fli Iddigno 
seems to have suffered since I saw it twenty y(;ar.H ago ; and I’cminud, 
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the German artist, wlio has been copying in these very rooms ten 
years, and who is probably more familiar with the pictures they con- 
tain than any man alive, has told me this evening that they are much 
altered within these ten years. He says they were first put up in one 
of the long halls in the series where the tapestries now hang, and that 
there they suffered from the heat ; and that where they are now 
they suffer from dampness, so that, as he says, those most acc[uanited 
with the matter are getting to be really anxious for their ultimate fate. 

March 19. — Holy Week begins to-day, and, like all strangers, I sup- 
pose before it is over we are to sup full of ceremonies. This morn- 
ing we went at half past eight to the Sistine Chapel, and remained 
there till one o^clock, — the gentlemen standing the whole time, — 
to see the offices of Palm Sunday performed by the Pope 


March 22. — I went this niommg with Mr. and Mrs. Gannett * 
to see some of the principal^ churches and one or two remains of an- 
tiquity It was, however, the first day of the Miserere in the 


Sistine Chapel, and we drove to the Palazzo Massimo, where the inde- 
fatigable kindness of the old Princess had appointed a rendezvous for 
a few ladies, whom she was willing to carry under special favor and 
patronage to the Papal chapel, by a staircase different from the usual 

one The Miserere, or the Fifty-first Psalm, .... closed the 

whole just as deep twilight came on, and lasted five-and-twenty min- 
utes. It was no doubt very fine After it was over we went 

into St. Peter’s, .... and heard the latter part of a beautiful Mise- 
rere sung in the chapel of the choir, and walked up and down in the 
nave and aisles by the imperfect light of the few tapers that were 
scattered through the different parts of the vast pile, and seemed only 
to render the solemn darkness of the rest of it more visible and 
sensible 

March 24. — We passed a Roman forenoon again to-day, going to 
the grand ruins on the south side of the Palatine hill, including those 
in the Villa Mills, and returning by the Circus Maximus, the Tem- 
ples of Vesta and Fortuna Virilis, the Ponte Rotto, the house called 

Rienzi’s, and the Cloaca Maxima 

6. — I went this morning to see Monsignor Mai, the famous 
discoverer of the Palimpsest manuscripts. It was not my first visit 

to liim He is now Secretary of the Propaganda, and likely 

before long to be made a Cardinal ; * an easy, round, but still intel- 

* Rev. E. S. Gannett and bis wife were guests of Mr. and Mrs. Tickuor, they 
having lately arrived from Boston. 

t He was made Cardinal the same year. 

4 * 
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lectual-looking man, very kind in Mb maimer, and with more the air 
of a scholar in his looks, conversation, and the arrangement of his 
rooms, than any Italian I have seen in Rome. 

I talked with him, of course, about his famous discoveries, espe- 
cially of the Republic of Cicero,'" and of his other publications ; but 
this was chiefly when I saw him before. To-day I took IVIr. Gannett, 
and we gave our time chiefly to examining the famous Vatican manu- 
script of the Greek Bible, counted to be of the fouith century, and 
the oldest of all the manuscripts of the Scriptures. It is uncommonly 
well preserved, except that the beginning is wanting, and the Apoca- 
lypse, which Mai himself admits may never have beeii there ; but 
these deficiencies have been supplied by a manuscript of, apparently, 
the tenth century. He has it now in his poaaeasion, by permission of 
the Pope, to publish, and he showed me the other day some of the 
sheets. The work is far advanced, and will be out, he thinks, in the 
course of a year, preserving even the minutest defects and erroi’s of 
the original.* We spent the afternoon anumg the fr(‘seo8 and oil- 
paintings of the Vatican, where — especially in the Stauze (jf the 
Disputa and of Constantine — we 8eem<*d evtTy moment, in the mul- 
titude of subsidiary figures and ornaments, to find something m*w, 
graceful, and beautiful. These rooms are, ind(H*d, bettc*r worth study- 
ing than anything, to ilie same amount, which the* art of painting has 
produced, and it is melancholy to set* how they an* going to (hu-.ay. 

April 9. — We dined at the Prince (lahrielliV, ami had much such 

a dinner os we had th(‘re hefom Tin* Pnnc(‘HH showed us h(;r 

private chapel, in which mass is said every imirning as an indulg(‘nc.e 
to her rank. It is in modest and excellent taste. A door opens from 
one side of it into a sort of balcony or tribune hi a cbun'Ii adjnc<‘nt ; 
a luxury in religion which high(‘r H(»mans miudi aflcct. SIh* is 
deeply and sincerely ndigious, and eould not help, to-day at table, 
telling im^, as she has often told im^ before, how mucli hIk^ is anxious 
that I shoiiM Ik'couk*. a Gatholi<*-, ami that slu* prays for it <‘oiistaiit.ly. 

Ajml K). . . . ddi(‘ ev(aiing we ]>ass<*d at La<ly West inorclamr.H, 
when* Mr. ami Mrs, Hare, the Abhc Stuart, ami two or thns* oth<*r 
people were iiivit(;d to meet us, aii<l wIktc, until Iialf past eleven 
oVdoclc, we had an excellent. <lis]i of g«*nuinely English talk, no small 
luxury at Home ; for, in their n‘Hj>(*c.tive and very <lifrcn*nt. ways, the. 
Countess, Mr. Mare, and tln^ Abhc. Stuart are thn*!*. of the ])«*st talk- 
ers I know of. 

April 19. — . . . . We went to the Vatican Lihrary As a 

* Note by Mr. Ticknor : “ It was net laibli.shcd, I tliiak, till LSfiO.” 
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library in the common and practical sense of the word, it is hardly 
to be spoken of at all ; and of the twelve or fourteen persons who 
were using it this morning, not one was occupied with anji^hing but 
a manuscript. Its size is quite uncertain. From Mezzofanti, from 
Nibby, from Mai, and two or three other persons, who are, or have 
been employed as librarians, I have received entirely different ac- 
counts, making the manuscripts range from twenty-five thousand to 
thirty-five thousand, and the printed books from seventy thousand to 
one hundred and fifty thousand. Indeed, it is difficult to tell, for all 
its treasures are shut up in low cases, which are kept locked, and give 
you no means of estimating their contents, but to imlock them all and 
count them. We were shown at first through all the halls, and the 
cases that contain curious works in ivory, ebony, amber, and so on, 
were opened to us. It was not much, almost nothing, compai’ed with 
the magnificent collection at Dresden, or even the moderate one at 
Vienna. 

Then we saw the manuscripts, which are, of course, precious in- 
deed, since the library is the oldest in Europe, and their collection 
began as early as 465, and was put into the shape most desirable by 
Nicholas V. and Leo X., as well as greatly enriched by the last : the 
Virgil of the fourth or fifth century, with its rude but curious min- 
iatures ; the Terence, less old, probably, but very remarkable ; the 
autograph manuscripts of Petrarca and Tasso ; the beautiful manu- 
8crij)t of Dante, copied by Boccaccio, and sent as a present to Petrarca ; 
the manuscript of Dante, which claims to have belonged to his son, 
and the exquisite one which is ornamented with miniatures ; the copy 
of the work of Henry YIII. against Luther, which was given to Leo 
X. by the King, and brought to the crown of England the title of 
Defensor Fidei ; and two or three autograph letters of Henry VIII. to 
Anne Boleyn, one of which, at least, was written in French. I saw 
also two other copies of Henry Eighth’s work, signed — as I believe 
all were — with liis own hand ; and, from what I read in them, they 
w^ere hitter enough against Luther. The copy sent to the Pope had 
on the bottoiu of the last page this distich — if distich it can be 
called — autogra])h : — 

Angloru Rex Henriciis, Leo decimo, mittit 
Hoc opus et fidei test6 et amicitie.” 

Truly royal Latin and royal spelling, worse than Bonaparte’s. 

Among the incwiahula I saw, as it were, everything ; parchment 
copies without end, the princeps editions of Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
— in short, anything I asked for, except that the poor little sub-libra- 
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rian hardly knew where to find everything. Mezzofanti was ill, so 
that we lost the pleasure of going round with him. 

Among the copies on parchment is one of the four, known to ex- 
ist, of the Ximenes Polyglote, and indeed, it* a rarity is wanted, it 
may almost be assumed to be here, whether it can be found or not. 
But as to anything modern, anything useful, anything practical, it is 
not to be thought of. The nearest approach to it is probably the 
beautiful library of Count Cicogiiara, of 4,800 different works, bought 
a few years since. But they all relate strictly to the arts of design, 
sculpture, painting, etc. One thing struck me very much. In two 
places I saw the Edict of Sixtus Y. posted up, threatening with ex- 
communication any one — librarians inclusive — who should, without a 
written permission of the Pope, take any volume away. Can anything 
more plainly show the spirit of the government and religion 'i , 

Ajpril 20. — Prince Borghese invited me, last evening, to come this 
morning and see three frescos which he has lately had taken from the 
walls of one of his villas, where they were painted by Baffaelle, who 
occasionally lived there. I went, and found him ill in bed with the 
grippe, now prevalent, here, and his two sons with him ; all very agree- 
able, and as it should be. The Prince of Sulmona went with me to 
the frescos. They are small, extremely graceful representations of 
the marriage of Venus and Mars, and have been taken down and put 
in frames under glass with wonderful skill. 

A'pril^l . — .... To-day is the accredited anniversary of the foun- 
dation of Rome, and the Archaeological Society celebrated it with a 
solemn sitting, and the Prussian Minister gave a dinner afterwards to 
about twenty artists, diplomats, and men of letters. I went to both, 
and enjoyed them in their respective fashions not a little. At the 
Society a report was made of the doings of the last year, and several 

papers read, the best being one by Dr. Lepsius At the dinner 

were the Bavarian, the Saxon, the Baden Charges, Kestner, Thor- 
waldsen, Wolff the sculptor ; in short, the full representation 

of German intellect and talent now in Rome, with no foreign admix- 
ture but myself. The talk, of course, was of a high order 

A'pril 22. — I went by appointment this morning to Thorwaldsen’s, 
and had a long talk with him about sundry matters connected with 
the arts, in continuation of a conversation begun yesterday at din- 
ner. Pie was very interesting, for he talks well, and seems, at least, 
to have a good deal of earnestness and unction. Just now he is much 
troubled at being obliged to go to Copenhagen to superintend the put- 
ting up his great works there 
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April 23. — I went to see Cardinal Giustimani this morning, think- 
ing that, as one of the Pope’s ministers, he could give me some light 
upon the future plans of the government about q^uarantines. But it 
was plain that he knew little or nothing about it 

April 24. — The Prussian Minister, with his usual indefatigable 
kindness, came this morning and settled the question about Naples for 
us. He had been to the Cardinal Secretary of State’s Office, and read 
the despatches received to-day from the Nuncio, and the measures of 
the government here in consequence, in order to be able to tell us the 

whole truth After we had settled this point I had a long and 

interesting talk with Mr. Bunsen on matters relating to the Eoman 
government and society, about which he feels all the interest of one 
who has lived here twenty very active and happy years, where he was 
married, and where his nine children were born to him ; but though 
he loves Pome as few Eomans do, no man sees more clearly its present 
degraded state and its coming disasters. 

April 25. — . . . . We dined at Prince Musignano’s, a great din- 
ner given by him on his being made a Eoman Prince, in his own right, 
by the Pope. Two or three Cardinals were there ; the Mexican Min- 
ister ; Monsignors four or five, and among them Capuccini, perhaps the 
most important person in the Eoman government ; Alertz;* Prince 
Corsiiii ; and so on. It was a luxurious and elegant dinner, very well 
managed as to conversation. Au reste, Cardinal Odescalchi, the Mexi- 
can, and Alertz, with whom I sat, were very agreeable, the Cardinal 
curious about America, and thoroughly ignorant. Capuccini gave no 
hopes about the cordons. So, no doubt, we decided well not to go to 
Naples. 

After a pleasant excursion to Albano and Frascati, in all the 
radiance of an Italian spring, and accompanied by their friends 
Gray and Cogswell, and young W'ard, also from Boston, they 
returned to Eome for a single night before setting out for the 
North. An agreeable incident occurred on that last evening, 
which is thus described in the Journal: — 

I was just going out to make a visit to Mr. Bunsen, when I met a 
niiissuge from Miss Mackenzie of Seaforth, desiring me to come to 
her, as llicro was a gentleman at her house who had asked to see me. 
1 went, and to my great surprise found Wordsworth with his fidus 


A German, physician to the Pope. 
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Achates, Eobiason of the Temple.* We had some excellent talk, and 
then, both of them came home with me. They came to Home yester- 
day, and will stay here two or three weeks, after which they travel 
slowly to the North, and go to the Tyrol and Upper Austria. I am 
not without the hope of meeting them again, .... or I should be ex- 
tremely BOiTy to see them but for such an instant. Wordsworth has, 
of course, seen little of Eome except St. Petei^^s, but that has produced 
its full poetical effect upon him. It was in talking about this that 
we finished our last evening in Rome. 

April 28. — At half past eight, as we were enjoying our hist view of 
Rome from the Pincio, we saw our carriage cross the Piazm del Popolo 
beneath us. We hastened down to it, and in a few moments we left 
behind us the Porta del Popolo, fumum et opm, strepitumim Home, 
if, indeed, such words can l>e applied any longer to this city of the imst. 
We crossed the Ponte Molle, .... looking hjick often to the dome 
of St. I^eter’s and thi^ castle of St. Angelo, as we caught glimpses of 
them between the villas and over the hills, 

* Mr. H. C. Robinson in liis Diary says : We drank tea with Miss Macken- 
zie. She had sent jneHsages to (JoIIins and Kestner, bnt neither eame. On the 
other hand, by mere accident seeing a card with Mr. Ticknor’s nainc% I spoke 
of his being a friend of Wordsworth ; on which she. iiiHtanily sent to him, and, 
as he lived next door, he was soon with ns, and greatly pleased to see Words- 
worth, before setting oJQT to-morrow for Florence.” 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Florence, — Pisa. — Lucca. — Milan. — Venice. — Passes of the Alps. — 
Wordsworth. — Heidelberg. 

A SLOW and lingering journey from Eome to Elorence, by 
the Perugia route, in exquisite spring weather, could not 
be otherwise than delightful, and in Perugia Mr. and Mrs. Tre- 
velyan added a zest to every pleasure by their presence. ]\ir. 
and Mrs. Tickiior reached Florence on the 5th of May, and left 
it on the 20th. 

Florence, May 6. — .... Having letters to them, I gave the 
evening to the Bonapartes. Louis — Count of St. Leu — lives in a 
g(X)d palazzo, Lung^ Arno. I was received by two gentlemen in wait- 
ing, and found him in his salon; a fat, plethoric, easy old gentleman, 
nearly a fixture in his elbow-chair. He talked well enough, and very 
good-naturedly, about everything except French politics, in relation 
to which he was bitter, and accused the present government of a want 
of honne fni et loyaut^^ accusations wLich sounded oddly from one of 
liis name and kiiidred. Several persons came in, and I should think 
he leads an agreeable life here, in rather pleasant society. But T was 
vexed to have one Italian address him as Sua Maestd. The good-tem- 
j)ered Ck)unt cared so little about royalty when he was really a king, 
that I do not thirdc he ought to permit Idmself to be poorly flattered 
now wit.h the buried title. 

At the Countess Survillieris — the wife of Joseph — I found much 
the saine state of things, but perhaps a little more air of lady-like 
comfort and a little less cc^emon3^ She is feeble, and is only seen 
wra]>]HMl in shawls on her sofa, where her daughter, the Princess Char- 
lotte, is devot(‘(l to lier. Everytliing al)out her seemed gentle and in 
good taste, and her manners were excellent. The Princess is plain in 
])erson and facu?, hut has vivacity in conversation, and a good deal of 
tahmt ill the arts. Slie is the widow of that son of Louis who died of 
wounds received in the insurrection of 1831, and is much loved and 
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\ralued by Iier family for her good qualities. Several persons came in 
while I was there, and among them the Princess Jablonowski, whom 
I knew formerly as the beautiful Anna Jouberton.* She has been 
married twice, the first time to Prince Ercolani, and a few years ago 
to her present husband, and is still a fine-looking person, though in 
feeble health. She seemed to like to remember the olden times of 
her early youth. 

But I did not stop long, for the Princess Charlotte told me that the 
Marchioness Lenzoni would not receive after to-night, and that she ex- 
pected me. So I accompanied her there, and found Niccolini, Forti, 
two or three artists, and a room full of other similar people, all very 
pleasant, and stayed there till eleven o’clock. 

May 15. — .... The evening I spent with a small party at the 
Prince de Montfort’s, — Jerome Bonaparte’s, — who lives here in more 
elegance than any of his family, and in excellent taste. His beauti- 
ful daughter did the honors of the house with grace, but there is a 
shade of melancholy over her fair features not to be mistaken. She 
was engaged to be married to her cousin Louis, who attempted that 
foolish insurrection last autumn at Strasburg, and who is now in 
America, having given his parole not to return for ten years, without 
the consent of France.t .... 

May 16. — It being a plain duty of courtly civility, we went to-day 
to pay our respects to Prince Maximilian and the Princess Amelia. 
.... They are now in villeggiatura at Gastello, a small villa of the 
Grand Duke, three or four miles from the city. The drive to it was 
beautiful, .... and everything is now in the freshness and luxuri- 
ance of spring They received us with kindness and empresse- 

merit, and talked upon subjects w^hich they knew would be agreeable 
to us. I was struck, however, with their air and manner when they 
spoke of the present meeting of the Diet or Estates in Saxony, which 
is an innovation brought in by the Constitution of 1831. Their coun- 
tenances fell at once, and their tone was as of something unpleasant ; 
for though the Diet has never done anything that could annoy the 
reigning family, and though Prince Max, and especially his daughter, 

* Daughter of Madame Lucien Bonaparte, Princess Canino, by her first hus- 
band. 

t Note by Mr. Ticknor : ‘^This fact about his parole was mentioned to me hy 
his father’s Chevalier de Compagnie, and therefore it seems difficult to disbe- 
lieve it ; but the young man is returned to Europe already, — July, 1837, — and 
denies having given any such promise. The French government, however, in- 
sists that he did.” The young lady was the Princess Mathilde. 
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are persons of truly good sense, the instincts of aristocracy could not 
be quite suppressed. There is not a drop of its blood in Europe that 
does not tingle at the name of a representative government. 

The Grand Duke having desired me to let him know when I should 
be here again, I desired the French Minister to give notice to the 
Master of Ceremonies, .... and I suppose he knew from the Saxons 
that I was to visit them to-day. While, therefore, we were quietly 
talking, a Court messenger came in, and announced that the Grand 
Duke would receive me immediately if I would come to Petraia, 
another little villa a quarter of a mile off. .... The annunciation 
produced quite a stir, for it made it necessary for the Saxon princes 

to dismiss us at once However, there had been some talk of 

our seeing a prospect, and the Princess Amelia hurried us up stairs — 
through servants’ halls, antechambers, and once through a room where 
women were ironing clothes — to a saloon, where we could see the 
city, the valley of the Arno, and a long stretch of the river and of the 
richest country in the world. But we could stop only an instant to 

enjoy it We drove up the hill to Petraia, which we found an 

old building that had belonged to the Medici, modernized and fitted 
up as for a common family. Nothing announced the presence of the 
Prince but the guards. 

A livery servant showed me up stairs to the antechamber, and 
while he went to make known to the Grand Duke that I was there, I 
looked into a little ancient chapel, with some pretty good frescos in 

it, and a very good copy of the Madonna delP Imx^annata The 

Grand Duke received me in a little room which he uses as a cabinet 
de travail, with hare walls, no carpet, and only a few chairs, and a 
table with papers and portfolios on it, for the whole of its furniture. 
.... After the first formal compliments were over, I spoke of the 
Maremmc. It is a favorite subject with him, for he has spent im- 
mense sums of money to rescue them from the malaria, and do, on 
tlijit part of the coast, what Peter Leopold did for the now beautiful 
Val di Chiana. He talked well about it, but it remains still doubtful 
whether his treasure and labors have not been thrown away. Taking 
up Dr. Baird’s French History of American Temperance Societies,” 
he made many imiuiries about them ; said there was very little intem- 
])erance in Tuscany ; spoke of spirituous liquor as an unnatural, arti- 
ficial, noxious beverage, but treated wine, like a true Italian, as a gift 
of God, and one of the comforts and cons(dations of life, as healthy, 
and as nourishing. Coming accidentally upon the subject of the 
Medici, he spoke with great interest and admiration of Lorenzo ; said 
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there were great quantities of his lettei-s on x>uhlic affairs, and many 
to his friends, in the archives of the state here, those on public afYaii*s 
being generally in cipher ; that they were almost all written with his 
own hand ; and that Lorenzo was so laborious in his habits, that he 
had found seventeen such, written in a single day, most of them long, 
and some important. Of the poetry, he said he had published all he 
could find, except such portions as were indelicate, which he felt it a 
duty to suppress ; and he ended by saying he should send me a cojiy 
of it, having still, he added, two or three left. The whole literary 
credit of the work he attributed to the Abbe Fiacchi,* and said he 
was himself only a collaborator, directed how it should be printed, 
and that one hundred and fifty copies should be struck off. He in- 
tended, after this, to have published the letters of Lorenzo ; luit just at 
that moment he came to the government, by the death of his father, 
and so the project has been given up. 

Wliile this conversation mm going on the Grand DucIiobs sent to 
him twice, to say it mm time to go to dinner with Prince Hax, .... 
but it was xdain he liked to talk ahout Lorenzo, and he hud his talk 
out. At last, at the end of an liour, he diHinissed me in th<! usual 
form, and I went to the grounds behind tla? ehsiteau, whenj Mrs. 

had been sketching Just as W(‘ were going to (uir carriagi*, the 

Duke canu‘ along on foot, with liis secretary. IIi* Kt(»|)|>ed an instant, 
and pointed out to us a little villa near, wIkm'c N'arrhi lived, and 
wrote his ‘^ Istorie Fi<m*ntine '' ; and then, as thi? (hand Duclm.s.s came 
by, he got into the carriagi^ with her and drove* otf. 

May 18. — AVc went to the* gallery this morning, and after going 
for a short tiiiK* throiigli its prirndpal moms, .... we sat (inrsclvcH 
down to tlie eolhM-tifm of original <lra\vings by l^erugiiin, Hulfaelle, 

etc., and liad a Inxuriims hour ov<*r them Afterwards we drove 

and climbed to San Minialo in Mont<*, a graml old church long RiniH; 
deserted, wlien* wit fouml ohl jdetnres and ireM’o.s in almndanee, .... 
and a magiiiticent view (»f tint ever-beaiitilul valhw <d’ the Arno, 

and the ever-})ietur(‘S4Ue Flureiici* W'lieii shall I sec the liktt 

again ? 

We dined in the evening at the Fnuieh Ministers, when* (‘very- 
thing was as tasteful and as enmfnrta)>hr as possible, and \\ ln*r(* wo 
met the llelgian ISIiiiister, (’omit Vilain (hmtorze, and liis wife ; the. 
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Sardinian, Count Broglia di MonlDello ; Mr. Abercrombie, son ot tiie 
Speaker of tbe House of Commons ; the Duke de Dino, Talley- 
rand’s nephew and heir ; and two or three other persons Mr. 

Abercrombie, who was formerly at Berlin, talked about the private 
dislikes of Ancillon and Humboldt in a very amusing manner. 

On first leaving Florence for the ITorth, Mr. and Mrs. Ticknor 
made a visit of one night to the Marchesa Lenzoni, at her villa 
at Certaldo. 

Just before entering the last [the modern village of Certaldo], the 
Medici arms, over rather an imposing gateway, informed us that we 
had reached the villa of the Marchioness Lenzoni, who had invited us 
to come and pass a day with her, and see whatever remained of Boc- 
caccio’s time, all of it being on her estates. 

She received us very kindly, and settled us at once in excellent and 
comfortable rooms. She then sent for hev fattorey — or man of busi- 
ness, — for the priest of the place, and for a Florence lawyer, and put 
us into their hands to show us what we wanted to see in Certaldo, 
being herself a little indisposed. We passed through the lower \dl- 
lage, .... and then, climbing a precipitous hill, entered the little 
nest of stone houses where Boccaccio’s fathers lived, and where he 
himself died and was buried. Everything seemed still to belong to 
the Middle Ages, so primitive was the look of the houses and the 
people. 

Of Boccaccio’s house, — which belongs to Mad. Lenzoni, — there 
is now remaining a tower, and a series of small rooms running up 
three stories on each side of it, all most cheerless and uncomfortable, 
— according to our present standard of comfort, — but truly marking 
liis times. Mad. Lenzoni has put some old furniture in it, the frag- 
nicmts of his tombstone, the early editions of his works, and a very 
good iresco of Boccaccio himself, by Benvenuti, the best of the living 
Florentine artists. The whole is in excellent taste, and cared for as 
such a spot ought to l,)c ; Mad. Lenzoni’s intention being to fill the 
principal room with whatever may best serve to recall the memory 
of the great man who died in it. We went to the church where he 
lies hiiried, and where is the tablet he erected to his father ; to the 
vicar’s house, which is just as it was in the fourteenth century ; and, 
indeed, walked over most of the little town, and through its precipi- 
tous streets, finding everything curious, and very little to remind us 
of days l(‘ss recent than Boccaccio’s. The views from the top of the 
tower and from all the heights about are fine. 
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In the evening we had a specimen of the genuine Italian mlleggia- 
twra that was ciirions. Mad. Lenzoni, as the lady of the land, opens 
her saloon every evening to all her tenants who are of condition to be 
received in it ; a great pleasure to them, and the only one of the sort, 
no doubt, that they get in the year. .... As soon m the clock struck 
eight they appeared ; the Florence lawyer, the schoolmaster, the priest 
of the upper and the priest of the lower villages, the doctor, his wife 
and her sister. They were all respectable people, who came in their 
every-day dresses and in the simplest manner, to enjoy themselves at 
the great lady’s conversazione. But it was all done in a very buHiness- 
like way. As soon as they came in, two or three packs of well-used 
cards were produced, and everybody played except Mad. Lenzoni, the 
doctor, — who from fatigue slept a good deal, — and ourselves. But 
there was talk enough besides, and things went on evidently according 
to a very settled system until ten o’clock, when they all went together, 
.... having passed an evening very much to their satisfaction, I 
think, though one in which not the slightest refreshment was offered 
to them 

May 21, — Mad. Lenzoni had a good deal of fever in the night, 
and being too unwell to get up this morning, we took our brinikfaHt 
by ourselves, and then went to her chamber and made our adiinis to 
the kind old lady in her htnl, which was covered with the letters the 
post had just brought her. .... 

Few persons visited the old EtrnK(*an and mediteval towms in 
the western part of TuHcany forty yc^ars ago; but Mr. 'Fie.knor 
stopped to enjoy the remarkable and int<‘resting anti([uiii<‘H of 
San Gimignano ami Volt(*rra, and di<l not nnudi I’isa until the 
23d of May. 

PiBA, May 24. — Oarmignani, tin* ]>rin(*ipal jurist in tin’s ])art f»f 
Italy, — to whom I had a - rame to se(‘ me this ueu'iiing. 

He is about sixty yc^ars old, ]>laiii in his person, simple in his man- 
ners, and very frank in his eonvei-sati<»n, at least on ])oliti('al sub- 
Jects. He wjiH much an|uainted with Mazzei, wlio left him liis lit- 
erary executor ; but be* does not s<*em to have valued him v<‘rv highly, 
except as an e.xtrem(‘ly amusing ]M*rson who had seen much of tin* 
world, and ])asHe(l through a great many rc'markahli* adventure's from 
the time he fl<*d from llai Impiisition in Pisa, a])out 1770, to the tinn^ 
when he (piietly returned there in 1800. lie died, I think, alsHit 
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1816. Carmignani readily promised to send me his memoirs and pa-‘ 
pers to look over, and see what I can find in them. .... 

The evening was made pleasant to us by a visit from Eosini, the 
author of the Monaca di Monza,'’ of “Luisa Strozzi,” etc., — a round, 
easy, good-natured, vain, and very agreeable person, about as old as 
Carmignani ; somewhat jealous, as an author, of the reputation of 
Manzoni, Grossi, and the rest of his successful contemporaries, and 
extremely frank in suffering it to be seen. He is full of anecdote, 
and talked about Mad. de Stael and Schlegel at the time they were 
here in 1815-16, of Manzoni, and of himself. He seems extremely 
well pleased that the “Monaca di Monza” has gone through eigh- 
teen editions, and declares that he is no imitator of Manzoni or any- 
body else ; for that in 1808 he had made collections for an historical 
romance on the times of Erasmus, in which Lorenzo de' Medici, and 
the coterie around him at Florence, were to have been introduced ; 
that he showed his materials and his plan to his friends at the time, 
and went so far as to get a head of Erasmus to be engraved for the 
frontispiece, but was turned aside from his project by the times and 
his friends. He talked, too, a good deal of politics, and as freely as 
Carmignani, but with less discretion and good sense. 

May 25. — Carmignani, who cannot receive visits at his house, be- 
cause it is undergoing great repairs, came to see me again this morn- 
ing, and sent me Mazzei's Memoirs of himself and a quantity of letters 
and papers from Franklin, Jefferson, the King of Poland, — Stanislaus, 
— whose Charge d' Affaires he was at Paris, Abbe Mably, J ohn Adams, 
etc. It all looked very curious, some of it quite piquant ; but I could 
only read a little, for it is a large folio volume of about four hundred 
closely written pages. What I did read, however, gave me the im- 
pression that Mazzei was a mere adventurer* Carmignani talked 
very well about him, as well as about everything else. 

Mr. G. T. Curtis, in recalling facts about his uncle, illustrating the retentive- 
ness of his memory, says, “ I was sitting with Mr. Ticknor one day in his library, 
about a y(;ar before his deatli, when he was rather feeble in health. That emi- 
nent lawyer, Mr. Sidney Bartlett, came in, and happened to mention that he 
had just had occasion to give a professional opinion on the title to the estate 
of Monticello, formerly Jefferson’s, and he repeated the names of some of the 
places in the neighborhood. Mr. Ticknor remarked that Philip Mazzei named 
those idaces. Mr. Bartlett asked, 'Who was Philip Mazzei?’ Mr. Ticknor, 
with great animation, exclaimed, ' Don’t know who Philip Mazzei was ? ’ He 
llien for the space of ten or fifteen mimites made a rapid sketch of Mazzei’s 
hisi.ory, tracing him into the society of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison, in Vir- 
ginia. The whole was told with great spirit and vivacity.” 
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He [Carmignani] entered into the discussion with Eosini, etc., about 
the line in Ugolino, — 

“Poscia, piii che’l dolor, pot^ il digiuno,” 

but there, I think, he took the wrong side ; though with Niccolini, 
perhaps, he would rather err than go right with Rosini. Both, how- 
ever, are such good-natured men that their literary difference has not 
broken their personal good-will. 

After he was gone I went to see Rosini, whom I found in a literary 
chaos of books and manuscripts. He showed me a long poem he is 
now writing on the war of Russia in 1812 ; the beginning of a history 
of painting in Italy, to serve as a pendant to Cicognara’s “ History of 
Sculpture ” ; a quantity of odes, sonnets, and other melanges, about 
all which he talked with the most good-humored vanity ; and the first 
part of a romance on the subject of Ugolino, about which he talked 
with more reserve, but to which, I suspect, he feels that he intrusts a 
good deal of his reputation. When we had talked an hour or more, 
he went out wdth me, .... and to the cathedral, where I left him to 
hear his mass. But he soon rejcjined me in the Campo Santo, and we 
had an interesting walk round its fine cloistere and by its extraordinary 
monuments of ancient art, about which he has written so pleasant a 
book 

Lucca, May 27. — We had to-day, betw'een Pisa and Lucca, one of 
the most beautiful, nay, I may say delightful, drives that we have had 
in Europe ; the weather perfectly fine and the country sufficiently bro- 
ken on our right to be picturejwpie, while in the plain through which 
we passed the cultivation was so luxuriant — the triads, the wholti way, 
hung with the young and graceful vines in all tlu^ fnishness of their 
sju’ing vegetation — that it seemed as if the entire land had just l)een 

arrayed for a fete Lucca stands (htlight fully, in tlu‘. midst of a 

plain almost unrivalled for fiu’tility, witli hills that surround it in every 
variety of form and cliarac.ter ; . . . . and the rich and exacit cultiva- 
tion comes up to the very walls thems(‘l v(‘s The ])e()plt‘, though 

the ]»opiilatiou is the most denser in Europe, — l)eing 4,00 to thii s(juarc 
mile for the whole territory, — looktid comfortable and wcdl-off, so abun- 
dant are tlu^ resources of its soil, whm-e to-day we, have fre(pu;ntly so.im, 
in the same fields, tlie olive, the vine, wheat, and sometimt^s figs, and 

mullicrries for silk cultivation, add(‘d At the old Church of 

the Dominicans .... ar(‘ two ])ictures l)y Fra Bartolomeo, — one the 
Virgin imploring mercy for the peojde of Lucca ; and the other, ( lod 
the Father, and St. Mary Magdalene and St. Catherine beatified in bis 
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presence. Eew works of art by any artist are equal to tbem. We 
went twice to see them, and stayed long each time. 

The cathedral is a grand old building, erected 1060 - 70. Its front 
is covered with a rich and gorgeous sculpture of minute labor, .... 
and over the doors are bas-reliefs by John of Pisa, and Nicholas. 
Inside, not only its bold and solemn style throughout is effective, but 
there are interesting works of art, — very interesting. A Madonna 
by Grhirlandajo is excellent ; two kneeling angels in marble on the 
altar of the sacrament, by Civitelli, 1470, — whose works are hardly 
found except here and in this neighborhood, — and a St. Sebastian, 
also by him, in 1484, are marvellous for the time when they were 
produced, and beautiful and full of deep meaning for any age. An 
altar-piece by John of Bologna, with the figures of the Saviour and 
St. Peter on one side and Paul of Lucca on the other,* is one of 
the few satisfying representations of the Saviour I have ever looked 
upon, or perhaps I should rather say one of the few that do not offend 
the feelings when you look at it. It is of 1579 

We went, too, to the palace where the Duke of Lucca has, not a 
large collection of pictures, but an admirable one, distributed through 
a few beautifully furnished rooms, where they can be seen in good 
lights and with great comfort. Among them are Kaffaelle’s Madonna 
of the Candelabra, — a fine work, but not among his best or purest ; 
Gherardo della Notte’s incomparable Christ before Pilate, etc., .... 
really quite an admirable collection. It was the last thing we saw in 
Lucca, which we left with regret, so beautiful is the situation of the 
town itself, and so many beautiful things does it contain. 

Ten more days, passed in the circuit through Spezia and 
Genoa, brought them to Milan, where Mr. Ticknor writes : — 

Milan, June 7. — When we were fairly established, I went out to 
see if I could find some persons whom the cholera had kept out of 
the city when we were here last autumn ; and I was doubly pleased, 
not only to find the Marquis and Marchioness Litta in their palace, 
but to learn that Manzoni — who has recently been married again — 
is still in town ; that all the Trotti family are here ; and that the 
Marchioness Arconati is on a visit to them from her exile in Belgium. 
I therefore went to the Trotti Palace this evening, where I found the 
old Marquis, above eighty years old, with the Marchioness, almost 
equally old, surrounded by their children and grandchildren and 
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friends in the happiest and simplest manner. Mad. Litta was there 
[one of the daughters] ; Mad. Arconati [another daughter], always 
intellectual and agreeable ; and several of the friends and relations 
of Count Confalonieri ; and I had a very pleasant visit of one or two 
hours. 

June 10. — . . . , One morning Mad. Arconati, with her brother, 
the Marquis Trotti, and two or three other persons, took us out to an 
old and deserted villa of the Marquis Trotti, and showed us there a 
very large establishment for raising silk-worms, the great staple of 
^this part of Lombardy 

.... Two evenings we spent at Manzoni’s, whose house is the 
only one in Milan, I am told, where society is freely received. His 
wife was ill, and we did not see her, but his venerable mother was 
there, his daughters, and a few of his friends, the Casatis, Baron 
Trechi, and some others. Among them was one of Confalonieri^s 
brothers, whom I met at Prince Mettemich’s last summer. Both 
evenings were very agreeable, for it was impossible not to feel that 
the people were kind and good. 

Manzoni talked well, and upon subjects where he might have been 
excused from talking at all, because it would have been no discredit 
to him to have been ignorant ; such as the commercial difficulties in 
the United States, which he regarded in their most important point 
of view, their moral effect on the people ; the slave question, on which 
he is a thorough abolitionist, so far as to hold that it is our duty at 
once to do something which shall insure emancipation at some future 
time, however remote, so that the principle should be now acknowl- 
edged. 

Of his timid sensitiveness I have heard many more striking facts : 
such as, that he does not like to be in any sort of solitude, not even 
to go alone to say his prayers in church ; that he makes no visits, 
because he does not know whom he may meet, etc. Yet with all 
this he has a high and even bold sense of duty, and not a little moral 
courage, maintaining his liberal opinions on all occasions with frank- 
ness. His popularity as a writer is extraordinary. Nothing like it 
has been known in Italy for a century ; nor has any man since Al- 
fieri produced so striking an effect on the popular feeling. Traces of 
the “ Promessi Sposi '' are found everywhere, from the Pitti Palace — 
where the Grand Duke is having a room painted in fresco with de- 
signs from it — to the chintz on the sofas and chairs in the taverns, 
which are often covered with its story. Of the editions of it there 
seems to be no end. Meantime, he himself loses nothing either of the 
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simplicity or sliyness of his character ; and the timidity, which seems 
to he based in a sort of principle and persuasion with him, is in no 
degree affected by his fame and success, unless, indeed, it be rather 
increased by them. 

Mad. Arconati, who has been intimate with him from childhood, 
says he has drawn his own principles and character in the last speech 
of Adelchi, where he says, among other things in the same tone, that 
he has lived in a state of the world where it has been necessary either 
to do or to suffer wrong. 

But such evenings as we spent at Manzoni’s are spent by few in 
Milan. The great ambition of the Milanese ladies is to have a fine 
equipage with which to drive in the beautiful public promenade, and 
a box at the opera to go to afterwards. We tried them both. We 
drove with the Littas two evenings, just at sundown and twilight, and 
saw the fashion of the city, perhaps from two to four hundred equi- 
pages, driving round rapidly for a little while in the really noble 
space arranged for it on the old ramparts, .... and then stopping 
for a little time in the middle, where the gentlemen on horseback and 
friends on foot or in other carriages come and speak to them. Many 
of the equipages were very rich and tasteful, .... and the whole 
show w’-as very brilliant and graceful. The last evening we were in 
Milan we went for an hour to the Marquis Trottf s, and found the 
same circle of children and friends gathered around the courtly old 
gentleman that I saw there the first evening. After staying there a 
little while we went to the opera, for which Mad. Litta had sent us 
the key to her box. . . ■ . . 

The interest and enjoyment of two delightful days at Como 
were much increased by the unexpected presence of Mr. Words- 
worth and Mr. Eobinson for a part of the time. At Bergamo, 
^Hhe birthplace of Bernardo Tasso and of Tiraboschi, and the 
spot whence comes that peculiar Bergamesque dialect which, 
in the person of Harlequin or Truffaldino, amuses all Italy,” an- 
other cordial meeting with Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Eobinson 
occurred ; but after breakfasting together the parties separated, 
Mr. Wordsworth going to the Lago d’Iseo, Mr. Ticknor to the 
Lago di Garda, promising a reunion at Venice. There our party 
arrived first, on the 17th of June. 

Venice, June 17. — It seemed very strange to us to come into 
a city so silent and yet so grand ; magnificent in its palaces and 
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churches, but looking deserted ; with streets of water, over which 
men glide noiselessly as spectres ; . . , . and with houses that seem 

to have no foundation, as you step in and out of them We 

rowed about in our gondola like Turks, ate ices and drank sherbets 
in St. Mark’s S(£uare with the thousand other gay idlers, .... and 
went home late, only to listen to music from the gondoliera and 
thoughtless minstrels, who seemed to fill the smnmer night with their 
hannony. The whole was purely Venetian 

Jum 22. We finished the evening, as usual, with a lounge 

in St. Marks Square, where we had the pleasure of being joined by 
Wordsworth and Bobinson, who arrived this afternoon, and talked 
very agi-eeably of their adventures. They found nobody at Iseo 
who remembered anything about Lady Mary MonU^u’s residence at 
Louvere.* 

Jmm 23. — . , . . In the evening we had the genuine gcmdolier 
niUBic of the country. We procured four or five gondolierH, who 
went in one gondola, while we went in others, .... and embarking 
just at dark, rowed down the Grand Canal towards the Lagunci. Ah 
soon as we were fairly in motion they l>egan to sing. Tluy took at 
first Tasso, and began in a sort of recitative, and in their soft Venetian 

dialect, to chant the episocle of Armida Tiny wton tlieniHelves 

much excited by it, and stf>od up and g(*Htii!nlated m if they were im- 
provisating. At fimt it did not ])roduce much eflect, but tin* r<‘enr- 
rence of the same melody in the recitativi* soon got tin*, command of 

our fe(*lingfl, and it became striking Worilsworth, who wan wilh 

UH, enjoyed it very much, and we were, all ]ait into a sort of npirit of 

reverie by it. The gfuidoliers (*vi»lently enj«»y(Ml it We stopped 

th(*m at the end of an hour and asked them for some (»r their imtiouul 
airH. With these, too, tiny W(‘re (piitt* ready, and sang a great many 
of them, int(‘nningling them occasionally with parts of operas, whi<'h 
the wlnde of them sang with much s])irit. It was a ln'autiful cv(*n- 
ing, and we rowed about, over towards tin* Lido .... till after elevt'U 
o’clock 

June 24. — W(^ |)asscd almost a long day in the Doge’s 1\’dace, <dV“ 
ing it entirely to the pictures tluTi*, whicli seem tin* mon* astonidiing 
and admirable tin* more. wt*. see th(*in. At two (i’clock wi; saw tln^ 

^ Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu went to Italy for licr licallli, {ind reinaiiicfl 
tlH*rc twenty two years, in the e.losiuK j>eno<l of her life,. Duriiu': niiuiy of 
tlie.s(* yeans slio ])a.ss<‘il h<*r KUininers in the profouinl He('ln.sion of Louvere on 
the Lairo d’lHeo. tShe returned to England in 17G1, where hIic <li<!d ten niontliH 
afterwards. 
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doves fed Wordsworth was with us in the evening, and wo 

had an excellent dish of talk 

JuKie 26 . — We left Venice this morning with less reluctance than 
we otherwise should have done, if the weather had n(»t of late hecui 
60 wann that we begin to be impatient to get into tbe mountains, 
where we have the project of making, in company with (Iray and 
Cogswell, a somewhat ioiig and whimsical, but us we ho|rti iigreeable 
journey of a few weeks 

Ilio “whimsical journey” was, in fact, a voijutje rn zhjmg 
through diflbrent passes of the Alps; out <»f Italy by the Ilrcm- 
ner ; in again over the Htcdvio, and down the lovely Valtelliiifi 
to the Ijako of Como ; out once more l)y the iSpluegtm ; through 
the Via Mala ami cjv(‘r the Arlberg to I nnsbrilek, — a cour«^ ntig* 
jested by Mr. Wordsworth as the bc^st way of HiHUiig and en- 
joying thc^ Alps. Mr. Vicknor revicjwa the eximrieneeti <jf thf^Mo 
Lbree wec*ks an foibjws : — 

Innkbruck, J?d// 16.--, ... I do m»t kmev that wc* couhl have 
lone more in the Kiune time to fice what in graial and cuh-nui, or 
(racefnl and gcuitle, in the valleys and mountain pu- ;aM <d‘ thr Nnilh 
)r Italy, the? Tyrol, an<l the poiiionH c»f Hwit/erhind we did nn| vi* it 
art year. . , , . I feel, imha**!, now an if I wen* woll <*m»iigh aei|imii}t 
*<1 witli tin* monntain-eounf ry betw«M*n Vi«*nna and MiiOii jUins ; f,»|* 
vilh (»ur vinitH to Cpper Aurtria and Swit/.i iland la f ^UJl}|ln•r, luldoil 
o luy former paMHugeH of tin* St. Rern.'ud and (he Maiitime Aip?^ 
jorMeback, I hav<‘ iua<h* H(*ven pann.-igea nf the Alps |tiisf 

In^ Ih'eliner, the wlnde <(f the Stelviti, the splltgen, tin* Alllnig, the 
"'iinplon, tin* St. I »ei’imrd, atnl tin* C ’oniieln*, and jic'ru ail tin* pnijri 
)al lakea, ineuntainH, ami valleyn (Ci e.aeh ni«le of them. ( )|' all 
In* lakes I'pp*'!' Austria are the iiioni winning ami aatehing an 
uke‘i, <'X(*ept the Lakejif <’t»nn», wljjrh is of I he Kilije : oi t ; l}}rl*Vl«i| 

H (lie mo t pieturefapie (•otmtrv, ami it 4 pj-nph*, lh»*ir m tiimi-i ami 
ionH4*M, tin* mo t etuiotiH ami ntriking; tin* <)ith'r Spit/, the Jung 
ran, ami tin* .Mont I’dane an* the gi*umh* t <»f the mountainn ; the 
k alt«*llin<* .'Old the willi'y of tin* Inn tin* iovrln* '-! oj valb'\H am! at 
In* ;;one time tin* gr.imie t ; the Mainiat*. h (daei.-r tin* mt, t nolnun 
>( 1h«* giaripi'i, ami m-xf attfr ihi-, the of (himh luuld am! 

In* Mer (h* ( d.i< I* 


After a Wi'ek at Munieli 


where they again met Mr. Wonka 
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worth and Mr. Eobinson — they parted not only from these 
English friends, but from their Boston fellow-travellers, Gray, 
Cogswell, and Ward, and went on to Heidelberg, where they 
remained nearly four weeks, ‘^as a pause and rest after just three 
months of uninterrupted travelling and sight-seeing/' Of his 
acquaintance and interests there, Mr. Ticknor writes thus : — 

Creuzer, the classical scholar, whom I knew here twenty years ago, 
seemed to me little changed. Schlossei', the historian, is in manner 
just what his books might lead one to suppose, decideil, and a little 
hruyant, strong and genial, if not good-natured. He lives cpiite by 
himself, and is probably the most quarrelsome of the very quarrel- 
some professors here ; but to me, who enterotl into xione of their 
manifold feuds, he was pleasant. 

Ullmaim, the principal theological professor, is a quiet little man, 
with a good deal of knowletlge in elegant literature, who was very 
much disposed to be useful to me, and at whose house I met agreea- 
ble people, more luxuriously entertained than is common in profes- 
sors' housits in Gennany. 

But Mittermaier, a man just fifty years old, is more a man of the 
world, notwithstanding his gnnt It^arning, than any of them. lie is 
President of the Chamber of I)ej)utieH in Ba<len, and thtu'tdbre a man 
of a good deal of political cousiMpieiice in this part of (lermany ; un<l 
bis frank and popular manners form rather a striking eonlrast to 
those of his caste geiuirally. Bifsides this, however, lu*. is a hdiorioUH 
and Buccessful professor, ami Ids works on the criminal law have 
given him reputation throughout Europe*. His hoiiHe is j)rol>ul>ly the 
most agrtaiahle, for personal intereourse, in Hei«lelherg, siiau* tlatre is 
a gr(‘ati‘r variety of ixtsohh found tlu-rt^ than is found elsewhert* 

In all tliese famili(‘H intercourse was simjde, m’cording to tin; <Jcr- 
man notions of Hiinjdicity ; but in all of them — except IJlliminn’s 
the ladit*H of the family seemetl to have a good deal of the hduschohl 
work to perform. At ]Mittermaii*r’s, in particular, it was curious to 
B(*e the daughters bring in the ev(‘iiing lights, and Hi‘t and sorve two 
rather large* BU]>j>er-tabl(^H, assisted hy a single waiting-girl. 

We knew, too, the old liaron Malchus and his daughter. The* old 
gentleman was Minister of Finance to Je.rome Bonaparte^ wluui h<^ 
was King of W(‘stphalia, ami afUnwards to the. King of Wurti'in- 
herg ; and he used to maktt us rather long visits, and talk, luiich at 
larger, of the days of his po\V(*r and dignity. I have* sehloin fouml a 
person whe> had such an immense masB of statistical details in hi.s 
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bead, and as be bas kept up a good deal of intimacy and influence, 
with not oidy the Bonapartea, but the Wurtenibergers, since bis ab- 
dication of pul)lic affairs, lie bas a great deal of iileasant and useful 
mutt er-of- fact convex*Hation. Some of bis accounts of the Bonapartes, 
of tlieir present state and condition, .... showed how comidetely 
this great family has come to point a moral and adorn a tale ; bow 
completely it bas sunk beneath the feai-s of the potentates whom 
it formerly dispkcetl frt>m their tbruiies, and treated as puppets and 
slaves. 

Our most agreeable aaj[Uaintance, however, was the family of the 
I^IanpiiH Ammati, who has takiui a house at Heidelberg for the sum- 
mer, to be near hi» only child, who is at the University here. They 
aime to see us, with Iktrchei, the morning after our arrival, and dur- 
ing our whole visit tn*atiHl ua as old friends. It was a great pleasure 
to us, for Mad. Arconati has few exiuals, among her sex, for intelli- 
giiuce and a jmrfectly uniform and simple elegance of manners. We 
dimfd with them twice, and were much with them besides, and count 
upon tin* pleasun^ of meeting them again in Paris. At their house 
wi^ met Quintd, who, I hear,— for the first time, — is to be num- 
b«a*ed among the living Fnmch poets of some note; a man about five- 
andrihirty, with a gotnl deal of Helf-Hunici(mc.y ; cm reste, with some- 
thing epigrammatic and waart in his conversation 

On the way to Paris in tlu^ autumn, ~ liaving l(?ft noided- 
berg on Urn 24th August, — the party sto])pe(l at Frankfort 
and Wit'shuden. At Bonn, 

I had an agreeable nieering with my old friitiid W(ilcker, kind and 
leiinied an ever, liiuc’ul in his p<»li^i(’4^, so us to b(? obnoxious to the 
Pni*' iaii gnverninent, but so trm* ami hom‘Ht in his c.liarac.ter that no 
gnvernmrnl ouj^fl !<♦ fear or (lislikt* him. A ])art of tlu* eviming T 
Hj>ent with Augn?‘i von Selilegrl, wliere 1 met Tourguene.lf, a l(iani(*d 
ItnHKiau, Serrrtarv of the St. Pet<*rsburg A<ai<1('my, and a gn^at ad- 
mirer of Ur. rhauuing. It was very agnM‘.abl(‘, hut Sc,h](‘g(4 in his 
<ild age 14 more of u fat than eve.r. lie can talk with comfort of 
mghing but himaelf. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Paris. — Vm Raumer. — Fauriel. — Duke and Duchem de Broglie. — 
Guuot — Miu Clarke. — Coquerel. — Jmiy. — Vonfaltmieri. — Count 
MoM. Awgmtin Thierry. — Lamartine. — Count Cirmurt. — Mig-> 
net. — Cmare Balho. — Mad. de Pmtoret — Louis Philqgm and his 
Family. 

joukkal. 

Parib, September IB.* — ! wiih iit BoKmingt*^ iMmk-Bhop and two 
or throe other wiuilar OBtaliliHlimeiitH to*<hij. ’“Fhey are hwH ample 
and le.HH well KUppiicnl with <daH«ieiil hotikn of all kimln than they 
HBC‘d to he. The living liteniture, tuo, <hM‘H m»t inm h figtiri! in them, 
and from what 1 etaihl judge ami leunu t'>«pet'ially in a long ami 
Hoinewhat cnrioua (amvcTnation with (lie id<ler BoH^ange, I Kuppom* the 
booksidletH now nr(‘ drivcm for a gotni deal tjf their pnditH t<» reprint- 
ing pfjpnlar unthorn with extravagant ornamentM^ likt* *MhI BIuh,’^ 
“La Fontaim*,” and “ Panl ami Virginia,” whieli have reeentlj Ihh'U 

puhlinhed with engravingn on every page 

Srpfnithtr 20. - J hud a from \’oii Bauiner IIuh imnning. lit* 
iH in I*ariH to (mujmiII ami maki* extra* tn from the Ari hivea of tin* 
Foreign AtfairH, an<l in itow near the eml i»f a two imailliH'’ laln>r for 
h in great InVtorieal \v«»rk, like that whieh he gave t«» it, la t year and 
the year before, in Lomlon. He Hays he has found an iininen e ina-H 
of materials, and that he in permitted to ?a'arr!i where h«' like‘s, and 
rctpy, with only the formality of an examitiation, whieh in made by 
Miguel, the historian. 

It was not my intention to make act juaintaiiees (*r visits at Parii 
till the winter shall eoine on* but t<eday I was elriveii to make one 
that. I tbund \<*ry agre<‘abie ; I mean that of M. Ibauriel. I wanted 
his W(»rk on the ItomaneeH of the Proveneal, ami <ledred ikm ange 
to pro«‘ure it for nu* Home ilay.^ ag**. Not hmliiig it. or any trace of 
it, he applied to Fauriel for ^oine indication in relatiiin ti> it. Fauriel 
titld him, what wan new ht»th to lioH-aiige ami myself, that the 
Kssay on BoinanccH had heen j»riiite»l oidy in a jteriotiii’al ; and 
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being surprised tbat an American should inquire for it, Fauriel sent 
me last evening a copy of it, with a very civil note. Of course I 
called on him to-day and delivered him a letter of introduction which 
Schlegel had given me at Bonn. I found him a man above sixty 
years old, 1 should think, living in the Faubourg St. Germain, in a 
quiet and modest manner, and surrounded with a library of extremely 
curious books, in the early literature of France, Germany, Spain, and 
Provence. His conversation was more accurate and careful than is 
commonly found in his countrymen, but still lively ; and his knowl- 
edge in early Spanish literature, on which we chiefly talked, is such 
as I have not found before in Europe. It exceeded that of Wolf at 
Vienna, as much as his years do, and gave me great pleasure. 

October 1. — I went this morning to see Camillo Ugoni, the author 
of the History of Italian Literature in the Eighteenth Century,” in 
order to make some inquiries of him about Count Confalonieri, who 
has lattdy been in Paris, and been sent away by the Police.* .... 
Ugoni I found a ^fleasant Italian, about sixty years bid, with the ap- 
paratus of a man of letters about him ; but I talked with him only 
concern ing Confalonieri, whose intimate friend he is, and, I believe, 
also a fellow-suirerer in exile from political causes. 

On my return home I found all Paris in motion in the upper part 
of the city, chiefly with a fete at the Gardens of Tivoli, but partly, 
also, with the St. Germain Railroad. It looked very little like Sun- 
day. Indeed, ho few shops are shut, and all works — even those for 
the government — arc so diligently carried on, that I cannot distin- 
guish Sunday from other days. 

W(*. att(mde(l servic-e at the Oratoire, where Monod, son of the person 
who was a preachc.r tliiire twenty years ago, officiated. The sermon 
w'us thoroughly Calviuistic. He seemed serious and earnest 

Octohi'T 5. — Th(i Duke and Duchess de Broglie being announced 
in the. pajKU'H as liaving come to towm, I went to see them this morn- 
ing, and T am glad I did ; they received me as an old friend, — as 
if it wiu'Ci but a short time sincnl was last in their saloon. But they 
ari‘, of course, a good deal altered. The Duke, who is above fifty, 
shows that li<*. has had cares upon him, and that he has not been 
Priiiu^ ]\l inist.(‘r with iinpiinily ; but still he has preserved his natu- 
ral and original manner, a singular mixture of pride, warm-hearted- 
ness, and modesty, which gives liiin a slight air of emharrassment, 
and makes him blush a little whenever he expresses a strong or de- 
cided opinion. Mad. de Broglie is just forty years old, but does not 


See Vol. I. pp. 161, 256. 
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look w much ; ia still pretty ; and Iim tliat ehann ska always 
of perfectly simple and even naive iiiai,iiiei*s, mitlal to great frank- 
new and talent. Her daughter, the dllaiiwonvilii*, was 

there, and is heautifu! ; . . . . aii<I ii Doiniaii, who k a mnt of 
gecretiiry to the Duke, and who has the rfpiitiiliuu of ikniienup ds 
fiwijt-m. We tiilkwl chiefly abiut tild iind iht? rliaiiges ihiit 

years have hroiight, the deiith of their lit,mutifnl daughter Piinliiii?, 
and of Miw liiuidfill ; the death of Augiisit; de Staid, eli%, --- till Villo 
inain cimm in, who has grown t|iiile stout, with his athled reputation, 
and then I imm away, promising to tiine wdih llieni lo-niomnv, mid 
mad liuizot, wdio k t‘X|>i.*rted in loivn uu hiuiliiesM to-niglit. I i.tskiM! 
the Duke alMiut C'onfidoiueri « erw ; itiid he «d«l lie wm m iiiiiidi in 
tlie dark akiut it m every Inaly eW, aiid eitrciiiely nyrry nut to find 
him in Paris 

(JciidMT 11 — I dineil lit the de lln>glirs*, and went an hour hefcire 
dinner, iHTaiine Mad. th* Brtiglie mii*i she wiinfetl iiu* to 
curly that we might Inive Home i|iiirl talk indore i'oiii|iiiny slioiihi 
foiiii* ill. She %ViiH Very iiiter«’’4iiig ; told me miitdi of her life iiiitl 
of her fiiiiiily during the ho«l Iweiiiy years, and tnlked largely of InT 
rtdigioiw opinions, whieh are ( ’alvini.niie, liii«»wiiig mine to he rid- 
tarian. Of her tddldreii, ami of her liu-^haiii! iind liiH piildie nireer, 
phe* spoke with all her iialural fraiikiiew^ ; and ahoiil Aiiierii’a iiiid 
our iii‘4i!ii!ioiiM sin* wio» eiiiiiiU'% huf evidiuilly h-'-e* dniiorralie.illy 
iiudiiied tlian when I knew her hef.n*. Hn* run\rr>eiiiMn ah 
ways esiriieM, eometiiiieH la-illiaiii, and I when the .ippro.'e h 

of diiiiit-r interrupted it. Her pr*-ilv, m- rallier tl.ni-diier 

mine first, with Iot hu^dumd ; fle-n M. Doiiihiii mid tln'ii A Ipiioii-.e 
de Hoeea, the voungeU t*f M.eh «!«’ Sla* h iimw ahMiil twenty' 
live, extremely ugly in the iMW'er part of !ih fare, like lii* 

Very gouil imtiiied. it in f*aid, hut. with a lu^Avvah* riipa* ily. 

'File Duke de •■aiin' hiel, with thii/Mf, hauii'.! Ii.id liis 

hint'-* Uddrehand, pMteiah-d to rrui.-inhi-r a gie.g d.-.d ijimh- nh»ai! me 
than my \Mnity emild render* l•-dd•I•■.* !!»• talked at lii I, wilfj luiieli 

I'l'iijeh np«»n a r* eeji! aiti' !«■ **} d«-|j|hj rt »»ij the H'. 

Ilf the Ar!-'. uj.Mii ail lvlinhnr,'h r«'U*'W on ItaeMii idiiihsilrd f.» M.n 
eaula\ , and ueh lua!t«'1 

1 {ii'Sedit, in all thi-. thi-r** wa-- ?"Uiielhing v’o! up f**r «■!!'.•* t. a little 
more ef th*- fa hi'-nal.h- air *4' lla- -r’-.a lli.ili herein.' liJ ^ eh.ir.i-ier 
and podtj-tu. I'.ut all hi»-n> hne n Mrahii't f all d»- ire llii' i« pii 
tiiliois for ami are n..t in -e ndlm* !«» the au^-'-ui d<- ..'a/-*/!; .’ind 


See V.4. I. p. 
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tHs was the first time M. Guizot had seen the de Broglie family for 
several months. At table he talked more like a statesman, on the 
French elections now approaching, and on American politics. He 
treated Mr. Van Buren, compared with the other Presidents of the 
United States, as a person not known in Europe. But on American 
affairs the Duke de Broglie seemed better informed, and talked better 
than he did 

October 8. — Gans of Berlin came in early this morning to see me, 
full of activity and lively conversation as ever. He has been travel- 
ling in the South of France, to restore himself after a considerable ill- 
ness, and seems very round and hearty, as if the experiment had quite 
succeeded 

October 9. — I visited Guizot this morning. He is poor, and lives 
very modestly in a small apartment, where it would be quite impos- 
sible for him to receive fashionable company ; but I believe that he 
has never sought to make a fortune, and that, being without debts, 
he is contented. He was very curious this morniug in his inquiries 
about the United States, and showed that he has ceased to believe in 
the stability of our popular institutions. It was not so formerly. He 
professes to be very anxious on the subject ; to consider it a great 
calamity to the world if the experiment of liberty in the United 
States should fail ; is much concerned about our mobs, the ques- 
tion of slavery, etc. But if he talked the other day, at the Duke de 
Broglie's, like an homme d^esprit and like a statesman, he talked this 
morning like a politician. .... 

In the evening we went to Mad. de Broglie's. Though she does 
not receive regularly, a good many persons came in, most of them men 
of letters, or men marked by intellectual endowments. I was partic- 
ularly glad to see Ste. Beuve, a modest little gentleman of about fifty- 
five ; for if I liad not seen him now, I should have missed him alto- 
gether, as he is just going for the winter to Lausanne. No man alive 
lias so good a knowledge of French literature in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries as he lias ; and I obtained some good indications from 
him this evening, which will make me regret his absence this winter 
the more. 

October 16. — Mad. de Broglie made us a long visit this morn- 
ing, and talked politics and religion in abundance, which it was 
agreeable to listen to, because she is so frank and sincere, but in 
whicli it is not possible for me to agree with her, because she is so 
Calvin istic, and looks with so much less favor than she used to on 
fi‘ee institutions 
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Octoher 25. — ... - In the eveiiini^^ we went to see a Miss Clarke, 
an English ladj, living with her aged inether (jver in the old Abl>aye 
aiix Bois, in the Fnulx>uig Ht. (lennain.* She brought uh letters 
lately fn>in Mrs. Fletcher. She has livt*d in Franc*e a Iargt» part of 
her life, and keeps a little bureau trmprit all of lu*r own, d la Fran-^ 
gaue. Au rede^ she is, I Mieve, an excellent |H*rson, anti is a friend 
of Math Arconati, as well as of other goot! |H!Ople. 

We found there Fauriel, who is, I believe, to Iw seen in her galan 
every night, and one other FnuiehnKin, I tldnk Mihiniye. There was 
much talk both in English and Fnujch, whitdi Mim Clarke seenm to 
speak etiually wtdl. Fauritd mm witty and cynical, a« usual ; and 
the lady vt*ry agreeable. 

The latter part of the eviniing I spent at Mad. di* Broglie’g, %vhere I 
met Pageot; RoHHi,t formerly a gn^at pcditiciiin in (huieva, and now, 
it is said, preparing himself for a peerage in FniiH'e ; the Dukt^ l)e- 
ca/.es, HO long the Minister, and tlie favoritt* of Louis XVIIL ; Vieil- 
CkiHttd, one of the principal eiii|doyes in tin; Ih^partnnait of Forcdgti 
Affairs ; Janvier, the welbkiMOvii clebater in the lloii^e of DeputicH, 
on the Doctrinaire ^ide, etc., etc. It was very agreeable. 

October 20. W<‘ drove ont, in be^autifiil weutina*, thi'i afternoon, to 

Vincennes, aiid saw the ontj^lde of the fine <»ld cjiule ; but as ii is a 
ndlitary depict, we were not permitted t»» Htn* th** inddi*. 'i’he >4r<njg- 
est recolh*eti{»n that now dwells mi if, <d’ «’ourse, is that laminrted with 
the* deaili of tin* Duke d'l'highii*n. 

On our way hack we went to tin* suburb, «»r village, of Piepus ; and 
tin*!'!*, in a <*emetery heliiinl tin* I'onvent of the Sin'o"* < ’«eur de Jf ur^. 
Haw the grave of Lafa^a'tte. 'Hiis eonvenl eois»i;4t«‘d <»f di Uiiigui Jied 
wonn*n, who devoted tlieinselve-i to iln' bn dne i4 of rdiiiMlioii ; and in 
its cemetery a fi*w «»r tin* higher ari ha*! tliojr gr.ivao,. d'hi* 
Revolution broke it up, ami made it the re oit of a Jambin ehib. In 
1 HI) t it was re>l«*j'ed, and tin* t'Unb fniie 1 , tliaf had !te»-a (Uerthrowii 
were repla<*ed. 1 dmnltl ibink abi.ut liflv fuiiiliei nf flu* hi dier and 
older ari 4oeraey have tle-ir phieei i.f n* I In-re, but evei-yi hiiig look < 
frc'.di and reeent. 

Mad. <Ie Lafayette \va ^ buried near <aii». .J the Xoailh' >, ami ber 
hu.Jtand de, ired t(» be plaee«l near le-r. 'Fln'ie i. m.tbiie' irinarkable 
about tin* two sl*mes, exeept t Ijeir : iinplieit y. 'i’lley are e\ai'l Iv alike, 

no titlcHare given to Mad. «!«■ Lafayefle, and to her hu b.iml only 
( jeueral ami Deputy; ami «»n rath gr.o, e-Uone In rn'oriied tin* 

^ Sine.. Ma.lame Molil. 

t I’ellegiiuu Uo v.a, assa.-: iisatfil ill lUam*, Novenilter lo, F'lS. 
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ate of their renpective birthn, of tlieir iniirriage, and of thtdr (loathi-i, 
nd the two stonciB are united by a cnm 
October 27. — Ugoni — who han Uten frt^<iuently tf) «ei! iw of late, 
hiefly to tolk about Confalonieri, whoMe eaHtt exeit<*H «‘verywlit*n! 
reat remark ~ carried me, thin evening to the weekly Koire<! t»f Mad. 
lojom* She is an Italian, her huHhand a Spaniard, long a profei4Hf»r 
f medi(‘,ine and phynieian at (huioa, and both are gn-at friiaidH of 
'onfalonieri, SiHinomli, and other per-ntain of mark. They li\e }u*re 
) enjoy their fortune and educate* their chil<lr«*n, I f«»und m^veral 

^reeable people then*, and paKw*d a pleanant t'Vening 

October W.’-- At the Duke de HroglieV, to night, I met fount 
[ole, now the French Premier, and h(d<ling the place of President 
f the Council, which the Duke formerly hehl. It wub cutbuH and 
iiUHing to Bee the two ininiKtew together, who, without lH*ing pt»i«i« 
vely enemieH, cannot cc*rt4iinly be very gtuMl frientlB. Their talk 
as chielly about the electiouH, which are to hapjM*n next week, and 
hich they neem to think might be Icbh favorable to the Minintry 
urn had biH*n hojH‘d. M. Mole in an intelh‘ctuaMookiug man of 
)out Kixty, and talkn well. After he wan gone, ! had Home rmbma 
mvemition witli tlu! Duke de Hr<»glie ubtuil tlie King uiai abnut 
imfaliuneri’H caBt*. 

(}i'talnr*M. I wetit thin morning at her regiini to Mad. d** 
roglii‘’H at their break faHtdnmr, and nut i»ul a pari nf fla ir family 
[■eak^a^4^, where. I talked polilien with M. d«' lin^gli*-, win* lee* 

mfjdeiuM* in fn-e iiiHtituti«mH than lu* ie‘*‘d I** ba\*-. Alb ruanh* I 

eiit. with Mad, de l»r«)«'li*’ into her boiidnir, uhi'i** ^ h*' ?>h'*u«'«l ne* a 
irtnre by Si’ln jl'er, repn-a-nling her «lan-'bfi-r Ibuliia*. eb** de *1 al 

>'iUfen It lA a Hinall pjrlure, arraaei*! Iik<- fh*- pi* ho*- *4' an 

ratoire, and 1 efaihi not help laarig ^Una-k hy th*- * ii* am l.m* *■ that 
IT falvini III appr.iaele-4 leuv, aa in **t}e*r in .tuiea*., t,, th*- taifh ..r 
H‘ feelings of tie* Huiuidi fhun h. Thi* i* tie- iie»i«* natmal, !** \n> 
ire, a?! le-r hn baiel, to %vhoin rle* it *I*'v«*fi<lh atf.eh**!. i .a 
I*; hut .‘till I think it al *i lava in le*r *ia n * hioa* I* r aii.{ I* . Im;' >, 
t any lafe, .* le- i -a v* rv inf* !*- liie* j»*-r *in ; full ••{ impieifi, in 
•rily, and tah-nt. I talk*-*! uifli le-r a g«»oil doal fhi ! 0 "i inn ’ ,ub> <nf 

iri‘4iani/ing tie- p**or and lie* <• ule* le-gl*-. ( all i.Ii e.n, and h*- 

jow<-«l mnrh prac-ti«-al familiarity willi tie- ’ail.ji-i t.a-. w* II a^ to.ii ' 

iterevj in it. 

® g.i.uifa M";**!} f rasr.la?*'*! Mr-., f l.a l-.u;!.!’-' I { ■. nai • ani 
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Nom^n^er 6. — I spimt an hour thb evening very agreeably at the 
Countess (le Ste. Aiilaire^s,* where I fi»uncl only her tlaughters and two 
or thrcHi gentlemen, this not being one of her evenings of reception, 
though I 8Uj>pofi«l it waa when I went. Her eh.aractf*r, ht»r talents, 
and her graceful and winning maunera plainly fit her for her plimo 
m the wift* of a fowdgn anibasHador ; liut, like all the Fri*n<;h, nhe 
rejoict« in the opjMirtiinity to cmue back to Paris. I talkcil with her 
alwiit the elections and F«*ndi imliticii, wliicli are at this moment this 
nlmorbing fuibject. Blie is c»f course ministerial, hut it was striking 
to mu* how much she feiirfi the Chamla»r of Defmties^ u^w grown, by 
the changes of the times, of grc^at and prepondemting conwc|iufncc*. 
No inch o|)inionH and feelings could have laam expri‘.B«e«l when I w'a* 
hen* kdon* ; anti I find them on all mdeK, though. expitfsse«l with more 
reserve by such men a« the Duke de Broglie and Count ^lole than by 
a liwly like ^Ia<!. de Ste. Aulaire. 

On the rase r»f C*oiifaIoiiieri she exprf’ssed heivelf with equal fnink- 
iiens ; as did also Eossi, whom I visited this aftrrmion. The wludi* 
of thill iiffiiin indeed, is very tliHereditabh* to the Frcuich government, 
and esperifilly to the King; hut perwiiUH staieiing in the same relii- 
tituw of party and persoind frimiddiip to the Pr4'Hidi*iii of tie* Tniti'd 
and his Ciddnet. as the Ouke de Pu'oglie, ItimMi, nud Miid. dr? 
Hte. Auhiire ilo to the Freiieli throne and adiiiiniMfrat itm, wouhl not 
have Fpokiui out their o|iinion« as freely and truly as theM* persons 
hlivi* spoken them e»Ut to me. ddlin is a ddIVrelii’e hetwreli the eoliii.'. 
trii'H diss-redifjihli' to ns, and whieh I feel as a moral htain iipon uh. 

A'oi-f r 7. I spent soim* linn* thh mornin*' in the ivingV prj.- 
vate lihrarv, oiigiiially l»oiiaparte'H, and uhi»h I knew under Pnrhier 
iiM the lilu’ary of LoiiiN XVIII. It i-* an uneoniinojily eMiHfNrluldi! 
find well arranged e<-:>lal»li'-hiuenl ; ln-tter than any of tin- .-.nrt I know 
of, exerpt the < Iralid lN!ke’;%at Floienee, iUid larger t Itan that. Joiiy, 
the Hiitlior of the “Heimite tie hi t ’hair--ee d’Anliii,” i the head 
of it, a hale, liejirly, white he.adeii ii!»i gojithinan of ahoii! d\t}‘ rs\e. 
Like jweryhody eh-e, now, In* talked uh«.ut poliiie, and the elretitaew 
and rejMierd at the ann- h t,f the .Mini lr}. lie jeensoil to Le 
1 liroiijdn 'Uf V'eiy eMUfent, and ha.M neea^doii to he lie made ii 

p.Htd fMiiune hy hi- poi i.Mlical.-, and admit Very fiankly that lie 
wrote for that purpo^.e ; wrote as lone ji,-., the imok -elleri would ]»ay 
him Well, and wrote a great deal too inueh. And la* ha ^ now a L 
ea'_v plaee ijialer v^overniiieiit, wlnu'e he oiampie. him elf w ill) hi lit 
erarv ■ t udier*, and has .settled .'dl liis arrangement'^ for an a u'eeahle idd 
Jige. 

* See N'itl. I. Ji. 
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JVavemkr 8. — lit (lui^sot’a tluH nioniing, lie told me some 
curious particulium about the King. He says, the King commence 
heamoup (k et m finit fort pm; that he feels his talent and 

power of action, and sometinies decide.s wdth<jut consulting his minis- 
ters ; that when he hiniHcdf w’us Minister for tlui first time, the King 
twice HO decided in alfuirM that wtuv of hi.H di*partni(‘nt, Init that, hav- 
ing hiniBcdf iinintaliattdj fauHtsl it to be undtu'stood that lie had no 
responsibility in those cases, the King n(*ver tlid it afUu'ward ; that 
the King mnimiumm asked him to leave his brouillans of 'tmhmires, 
etc., with him, tn he looked over, but that lie always refused, because 
he did not cliocme the King nhouhl consult otliers about his uiifm- 
ished and unexplaim^l projects, or make a separate work and deeision 

of hifi own upon tlnuii, idc%, etc The King, too, Quij^ot says, 

is very anxioiw and muiHitive on the subject of the puniHhment of 
death, examines each ease, of capital eonvictiou liiiuHelf, and makes a 
written alrntract of the rensoiiH for and iigainst a pardon, in parallel 
columns, and deritles with care and conmdentiouHly without the inter- 
vention c»f bis niiiUHters. 

In the aftcrncHui I saw ( 'onfahmieri. He. was in bed, liroken down 
in lit‘altb, and nmeh broken in tin* brightneHs and Htrenglh of his in- 
tellfTtnal powers, btti full of kindly ntreetion and gral il,iid(‘. I wcait 
over tin* whole of his sfraiigi^ ease with him ; his ea^^e., 1 nii‘a,n, so far 
as the French g«iveriim<uit is com'enu'd, and told him, what. Iii‘ did 
not b«‘fore knc»w, how cfuiipb'ttdy it was tin* King’s personal ulluir. f 
did not htay long with him, for it was m>t well that, be Hhould talk 
much. He has been ill fNuis, this linu*, three (lavs. I’o niorrow lueis 
to bav<* an operation jH-rfoniied, and wlimi he is Hullieientlv ris’overcMl 
will go to the South of Fram*e. It is a great pain to see. him ho dif- 
ferent from uhat he uan when I knew him at, Milan in 1.HI7, and at 
Paris in HHh lu. The Austrian governnumt himuiih to havi*, sue.- 
ceejled. It has enidied hint, broken his spirit, broken bis lieart ; a, ml 
his nature was ao uobh* and Jolty tliat it .'eeins as if tyranny were 
eneoura fed and el rnigt hiMO’d, hv hi * pri* *ent (*on(lil ion, to proeeeil as 
far ns il has power, It ’ itiii- as if it had now found new and lieltiT 
mean s to work uith.d than it had ever di <‘ovenMl befoia* 

Sur>utUtr 12. 'I'lii* ea e »tf < ‘on I'alonieri i ; so remarkable, n.n<l, 
from arrideutai eireiim taio'e^, I ba\«« becojin* so fully and exactly 
poH.e ■ rd ot detail’ that are .diijot unknown even in Pa,ris, and some: 
of uhi( h < 'oiil.ilouiei a him elf !i-ariit only tVoin me, Ibat. 1 lia.V(^ 
thought 1 would write it out in full. It is strongly illustrative of 
the way in wliieli tliing* are managed, not. only in Fruiu'.e, but by 
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govenimeiita in Euni|M» ; luul I tlari* »iy no pro|M»r acctnuit tif 
it will ever be pulilinhetl, uud tlie wlmle truth will never be kuawn. 

Count (.’fmfiibmitTi, belonging tiMUieof tbit first iiiul riehest fmuilies 
in LoiiilKmiy, wan, by his iHMition in scM-iely, by bin tnleiitSj by tliit 
nol»leiit*.Hn of bin ehimurler, and by bin iierniiiud reliitiiins thrcnighoiit 
Eiirc»|M% not only um? <»f the iinwt |iroiiiiiieiit per«»iw in Italy, but 
altogeflirr the first and iinmt iiiiportiint of the viftinw c»f Austria in 
IBiL When in the United Siatt^s he* wrote to Ids old friend, tlm 
Diikt! de Bitiglit?, then Minister for Foudgii Aflkirs to I#ouis Bhili|i|it% 
to iiif|iiire whether his jirt%Henre in Fmiiei? wtnilii U* unwidwuiie to tins 
gfivernment. The l)uke ■ who told urn this fart - miid h« rt^plirtl 
thiit he liiight not to have periiiittetl liiiiiwdf to a«k siirli a f|Uf.Hiioii ; 
tliat Fniiire was, a« it wens his niiltirnl a«}iiiiii ; mid ibiit the 
Ilf slioiild 1 m* here th«' Hion* happinesfi iii» woiibl give liis frieiid^s On 
rtri'iviiig this aHhiminre he gave iiuiire in Nrw V«a-k, to lli«* Asiiitriiiii 
Coii.»iib t*f his intrntion to ronie to Fraiirr, ilint be might not even 
»efin to do anything rovertly, and riiil*iirk**4 for Hiiglaiid. 

He tlii'i’i* gave a new aiitl fbniyil iiMiiee lo till* Freiii'li 

Cliiirge d’Affain'H, ■ th«* Aiiiba'-‘^ii»!t»i' bring al»-niif, liinl nii'-dmi biiii, 
if lie bud any doubt ab>»ut hi‘^ re*-»-p!iii|i in Fr;iii«'t’. ■ where the Dtike 
df Broi-Jif had In'en •li-pl.feii by t'eniit Mob', Im wiitr fi»r iiiHfriie. 
tioljH ; fii wlii«di the < diarg*’ O’plied, fb-ii tlivn* eeuld be no doubt ill 
the r.-e-e, and that lie Hlauild linM it fu bi- u ple.i'iiire an well ii* a <liit v 
to riftf r liiM pu.HHpiir!. Uieb-r thens. rjivuiii laiierH b*. r'rrtH-,rd tbr i iiau 
nel, and arrived in Paris about Srpfrmbrr ;!«*. ttlii-re he l■g.•iblidu■■d 
hini'^elf in a private Imn-pital !«» under;’-? a -iirg,K,tl siper.ifiMii, intend 
ing to pu'-s the winter in tie* Snutli of Fr.iij«*e, a ? !ii'» eun ,{iluf ion 
inirdi --haltered by bin ronfineiueiil and Mtlfei ing-^ f.a* d\fren yi'ar^ in 
the Spie!!*i-r',’. 

\\ b«ij la* bad been a few da%'-' in fbi* \f.d on d** Sanf»* he wa-i :ui«l 
ibilly ' e||f fM|- Im the polirr. aljd tie re, rudeh, IIH In* ImM |jje, nr 

lielT'l Im |ea\e FraUee. a!id |oo.. ba-'k to Ibr.'lalld h\" file \eiv r-M-I bv 
w],id, h,. had rtiiiii* fr..iii it, «|ni!ii!i ' p.un wiflnii four hour-^ 

C 'oijl.ilonieri r? plied that. !<* a o.-nf . Mjij id m!i -is. h a ’Uil ■» 

jei’l u.f Ipnle unia-r.-- al V ; tlial to Hi ike hlllj ali\ioU; !>< |e.|\-e iIm- 

munf ry if uould ba\e b*'en ’-utb- imi fo L,u>- iulioiafed fo Id in tli.it I* 2 ^ 
piv eiier in it w;e* linw e|e. ,}ne ; and that he -lioi-ld n..! f.ul at o!e'e to 
ohe\ the ifijunel jMle of 1 lie ; O e m lOe II! , I*.2lt !lj«" ne\t d.l\ tile pTef'e. f 
ot Poli.-r raioe |m hiiii ill the Mai'-oii Sanl'd four lailr fr..i!i hi ■ olh.o-, 
in pfTHtHt, with luiti .Mtepl i!rtin-'ii.,ii •. and |o||Mwetl up thi * - ort of \ i i . 
bitioii fur three Mna-r^- d\‘e day % with otfer-? of kiiitlneS'S and iiitinni* 
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tions of an unaccountable regret, which Confalonieri received very 
politely, but declined, unless it were understood that the government 
had changed its opinion about his residence in France. He accepted, 
however, the permission to go to Belgium instead of England ; and on 
the 29th of September set off to join his friends the Arconatis, at their 
castle of Gaesbeck, near Brussels. 

Meantime the newspapers had got possession of the matter, and the 
government was attacked for its harshness. The Temps, the Min- 
isterial paper, replied, and defended the king by three assertions : 1. 
That Confalonieri had come to Europe contrary to his promise given 
to Austria, that he would not return. 2. That the king in 1823, being 
then Duke of Orleans, had used his influence with Austria to have 
Confalonieri’s sentence changed from death to imprisonment, and im- 
plied that it was partly at least through this influence that it had 
been so changed. 3. That the king had, two years since, again used 
his intervention with Austria and procured Confalonieri’s full libera- 
tion, on condition that he should not be received in France. Confa- 
lonieri, feeling his honor attacked by this semi-oflicial statement made 
with great formality, replied by a few decisive words in a note, to 
which he subscribed his name ; 1. That, as to the promise to Austria, 
he never made any whatever ; a fact well known, but since proved by 
the publication of the paper which contained what he did sign on his 
release from prison. 2. That, as to the two interferences spoken of 
and said to have been made by the Duke of Orleans and the King of 
the French, he had remained in complete ignorance of both oi them 
up to the moment of the publication in the Temps Every- 

body has known, since 1823, that the commutation of Con talon ieri’s 
punishment was procured, at the last possible moment, by the agony 
of his wife at the feet of the Empress ; and that the Duke of Orleans, 
as the head of the liberal party then existing in France, w^ould have 
injured instead of helped her cause, if he had been known or even 

suspected to favor it The assertions, however, about the two 

interferences were made anew in the official paper after Conlalonieii’s 
note appeared ; the matter seemed to grow more and more serious, 
and people began to wonder how it w’-as to end 

At last it came out. It was ascertained that the Austrian Charge 
d’ Affaires, Baron von Hiigel, — Count d’Appony, the Ambassador, be- 
ing in Vienna, — as soon as he knew Confalonieri was here, went to 
Count Mole, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and declared that Con- 
falonieri had broken his word, that it was an outrage to Austria to 
permit him to be in France ; and, in short, took up the matter so vio- 
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lently tlmt Mol4 &iiil afterwank ht* tixjmetwl little kw than a 
demand to have Confalonieri tleiivumi up to Austria, or someth iiig 
etiually extnivagant. Mole, however, is a etM»l and a aiutioiw luaii, 
and did not commit himself by any decisivt! iiimwer, WIiereujMm Vt*it 
Hiigel drove out the siime evening to Bt C ’loud, and matle »iiu!hir 
repreHentations to the King in who, lesHaiuticnw thiui his Miii» 

ister, declared at once that C’oiifalonieri Hhoiikl las sent out of tli« 
country 

Further and more strange developments mmi followed. Von Hiiiftsl 
turned out to he deraiigwi in miiui, and his ni*pris«i?ntiAtion» to tint 
King and Mole were founti to \m wholly iiisuiithfui/^tl by Ids govtiris- 
merit, werts found to be, in fact, the tir»t outbreiik of hk iiimnity. IIi« 
recall was askeil for by France, and he is jiint goins off to Engliiii*!, 
becaiM*, I suppose, they think, with the down in iiuiiilet, that it will 
not seen in him there, where all the iiiiur are m mini its he. Tlii« 
made thingn hiwl enough, lUit Prince Metteriiit*li ftMik am* to miikii 
them worses. He felt his advantage iiiHtinctively, iind usi*f| it with hi* 
inevitable shrewdness. He made no explamilions or stateineiitu i«i 
France, for tlH*»e might have Ihh-ii anHWen‘ii,aiid nu the ditliculty env- 
cred up, if not got <»ver !y diplomatic ingeimify. Hut ns soon m Ooii- 
falonieri was msttled in P»elgium he sent a de^^piilrh. to thi! AudriiHt 
Minister at liruHsek, written wholly in liis own hand, and diiertiii^ 
him to show it to Honfidmiieri, «lei-laring tlmt the AuHlrian govern- 
ment had nothing hi do with the pruei-edingM in Franre, and claiiiti»4i 
no ritjhty and liad no iriWi, t«t pr«’Veut hin re^-idiiig there 

Meanwhile the King’s enemies say, uh V. did la-t evening, ** Ho 
voila ! il a menti tie mnu’eau, et ptmr si pet iff tdees* ! ” tw with tli*" 

^drituel “ Un f«»u la etlVave avee un lUMurant.” . ... In UruHm*F-% 

the lielgiun gt»vt‘rnment, urged hy {*ouiit Mrri»^le, gave < ‘Nufjtliajiori 
to underntaml, at once, that he shttuld not in muj trtiti k* moh-4ofi 
then*. I>ut thin was not necessary ; fur it was impondhle the ^’^e|o■li 
government shouhl htand where it m*w ft miiMf imhrr *01 

lorward or g«> hark. After stune h«*>’!tati*»n, therefeie. and an atteinpt 
to ptu'suade C’oidalonieri indirectly t«» ask Imf perini 'k .h t<» return t » 
f rant‘(\ which of ctnirse tailetl, ('taint Mi»l» was »>hliged to wrilo 
him a letter, o/fcrdig him the lea\‘e he wtailtl not 

Kveii now, hoW(*ver, the newsjta]»ers were full of mi ’represent u 
tioiis. It was said “nii''takes hatl heen c<»{imdttetl in con *eijuence nf 
(^mlalonieri’s a/e.rprchd appear.'tnet- at PariH ” ; tlmt ‘‘in coiimi** jucii*«» 
of r(‘]»re.sentatit)nK from his pliV'-ician^ lu' lia«I n ci-ived permi-sion 
go to Montpellier 'k that “tin* Count had written fnmi BrnsHeh^^^ 
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etc., etc., all of wliicli is false, and only intended to let the public come 
gradually at the truth. However, Confalonieri arrived here on the 
5th instant, and on the 9th it was tinally admitted, by the govern- 
ment journals, that there was no longer any objection to his being in 
Paris. 

JDexendfer IL— *1 dined to-day at Mr. Harris’s,* where were Gen- 
eral CtiHH, our Minister, Prince ( ‘/urtoriyski, fm’inerly Prime Minister 
of Alexander of liussia, General Lulleniand, and a few others. But 
the iterson who most 'interuHted me was Baron Pichon.t I sat next 
to him at dinner, and talked with him afterwards till half past ten 
o’clock, long after the i-est of the company was gone. lie was 8ecre- 
ttiry of litigation to Genet and Fauchet in the United Stales ; alter- 
warils in Urn office of Foreign Affairs here, during the Directory and 
under 1 allcyrand ; then again in the United States, Secretary and 
(diarge d’Aifaires from IHOl to 1S05, and I know not what else, until 
he \vm iUfVv.nm' of Algiere under Louis Philippe, to whom he is now 
(JoiiHt'iller d’l5tat. Among otlutr things he t<dd me that Tom Paine, 
who lived in Munroti’s lumsci at Paris, hud a great deal too much in- 
llinuice ovr^r Monroe ; that Monroe’s insinuations and repreHtinlutions 
of General Pinckney a clianuffiir, as an aristocrat, ])rt?\amtii<l his rcicep- 
tic»n a« Minister by t\w. Directory, and that, in gi‘m‘ral, Monro(‘, with 
whose negotiaticuw and alfairs Pichon was Hp(M'iaIly chargosl, a{‘.U;(l us 
a ]>ai1y-democrat against tlie intei’ests of Gcuieral WnHhinglon’s ad- 
miiuHtration, and against what Pichon eouHithu’ed the iutereHtH of the 
Unit(‘d Stattm. 

Gf Burr, h(* said that he. -was the most unprinclph‘(l man h(‘. laid 
ahmmt <*v(*r known, ami that he Imr<lly knew how In*, could have 
lH‘Cf)iHe HO, to such a degree, in tin* United Staten, litt said that be- 
tween IHOl and iHOf), while Pnirr was Vice- PreHident of the. United 
Staten, he madi* suggest ions and propoHuls to Pi(dH)n, for throwing the 
Uiiite<i Stat<*K into ctJiifuHion, ninl He]>araling tin* Sl.ati‘H und(‘r the 
iidlucnce and with tin* ai<l <»f Prance ; ami that wh<*n Burr was in 
France ufterwardH, he r<*new<*d tin* same oilers and suggestions, holh 
to ’rulh'vrand and to Bonaparte. 

Of Hamilton lie spuke with grejit ju'aise and a<lmirati(m ; but said 
be immt ({ualifv it sonn’wliat, becaus«* Hamilton once, said to him that 
d'alleyraud w’uh tin* greate.4 of modern statesmen, becaune he. had so 
Well knowui when it was neersHarv Isith to suHVr wrong to la*, done 
ami to do it. I’alh'vraml, he said, who hail bei'ii the tmlii'c cause of 

* IvirliiT oar Gluirgi* irAtraircs in Baiin, fur a tiiuii. 

t Kec Vul. I. pp. ami 
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his — Pichon^s — fortune, and with whom, for the greater part of his 
life, he had been extremely intimate, hates the United States. He 
has never — Pichon thinks — forgotten Washington’s refusal to receive 
him at his levee, because he did not think it suitable, in the delicate 
position of affairs with France, to receive an emigre in the presence of 
the French Minister. At any rate, since the 18th Brumaire, he had 
always expressed himself openly against the United States, and used 
his influence recently against granting our claims for the famous 
twenty-five millions. 

Burr once said to Pichon, “ The rule of my life is, to make business 
a pleasure, and pleasure my business.” 

December 14. — . . . .In the latter part of the evening I went to a 
fashionable party at the Marquis Brignole’s, the Sardinian Ambassa- 
dor. Count Mole and several other of the ministers were there, most 
of the foreign diplomacy, and a good deal of the fashion of Paris. 
But this is the first party that has been given this season, and the 
whole force of the beau monde is, therefore, by no means collected. 
It was, like all such parties in the great capitals of the Continent, a 
collection of extremely well dressed people in beautiful and brilliantly 
lighted rooms. Among them I found a few old acquaintances, espe- 
cially the Duke de Villareal, recently Prime Minister in Portugal, and 
son of the Souza who published the magnificent Camoens.” I knew 
him when he was Minister of Portugal at Madrid, and had much 
pleasant talk with him about old times. The Circourts were there, 
Count d’Appony, Countess de Ste. Aulaire, and a good many persons 
whom I knew, so that I had an agreeable visit. 

December 18. — I went, as usual on Mondays, to Fauriel’s lecture 
on Spanish Literature ; which, as usual, was much too minute on tlie 
antiquities that precede its appearance. In fact, now, after an intro- 
ductory lecture and two others, he has not completed his view of the 
state of things in Spain at the first dawning of tradition, seven hun- 
dred years before Christ. At this rate, he will not, by tlie time we 
leave Paris next spring, have reached the Arabs. He lectures at the 
Sorbonne, whose ancient halls are now as harmless as they were once 
formidable, and has an audience thus far of about fifty or sixty per- 
sons, not more than half of whom are young men. He is very 
learned and acute, but too minute and elaborate. 

In the evening I went to Mad. Martiiietti’s,* wlio is here for the 
winter. She is as winning as ever, and as full of knowledge and 

* Countess Rossi-Martinetti of Bologna. See Vol. I. p. 166, and Vol. II. p. 47. 
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accoinpliBlnnentB, but her beauty is somewhat faded. There were a 
few people there, and it wtts pleasant, but I did not stay long. 

Ikcember UK — In tlie evening I went to Count Mole’s, at the Hotel 
des Aifairen EtrangereH, where, as on the evening when I was pre- 
sen ted, 1 found luH largtt saloon full of the foreign ambassadors, and 
the great notubliitrs of the eountry. As the Chamber of Deputies 
began its seHsiou yt’Hierday, there were many of tliein present, not a 
few who eaine for tlu* lu’Ht time ; and the way in which the old kids- 
airr, seviaity yi*arH old, who has stood at the door of all the minis- 
tt*rH from lionapartes lime, announced these dilfereut individiuiLs, was 
often amuHing. He evidtmtly did it sometimes in a tone which, but 
for Ids gray liaiiv, wtmld have Imen impertinent, since it distinguished 
ilit* rank of tlume who entertai, if they were FrmchiMn. 1 found a 

gocnl many |«'rsons whom I knew Among the new accpiaint- 

luii’t* I miwle, tin* luimt agreeulde were Koenneritz, the Saxon Minister, 
ami *Mignet, the author of the “ History of the French llevolution” ; 
a man «»r about forty, «*vidently full of bdentand striking (pialities. 

Ihrniihrr 'ii!. I w«mt ibis aftt*rnoon to scte Migmd and llossi, cer- 
tainly two of the im»st tlistiuguislusl persons I have yet l)ecomt‘, ae- 
ipiiiinli**! witli in Paris ; and Udked with them, of course, on political 
Huhjrrtt4, or Huhjrcts eoniiec’.tetl with politics autl history. 

In fin* evening I went with (!ount (hrcourt, and made my first visit 
to 'iliiiury, the author of the ndinirahle history (d’ tin*. Normans, ft 
is rare to w'e so slriking un iiiHlama*. of the triumph of intellectual 
puwrr and moral t‘inTgy ov»t ptusonal iuhrmitit's. 

iii* is about forty years of ag«* ; hut fd’leen years ago lu^ lost Ids 
idght I'Utiiely, iuid for the last eight years has been pai’alyz<‘d in his 
luwrr «*\f inidt i* H, h«> an to be incjipabh* of moving himse.lf at all. 
Itiif itiier luH bliiidm'jiH was upon him, and after tin*, paralysis was 
«Iir,id\ bi-nm, but not so farndvainM'd as it is now, a lady of in- 
habil'i and iiei«unpIiNhm<*nlM, and of an eligible position in 
n i v, b» i .iiur altarhrd Id him and married him, from a d(‘sir(‘. to 
d« v»4o hi-i • If t't hi happim'Ms whieh she has iloin* faithriilly and 

(htrifiilly hu' • v« n \«*ar4 He, mi‘nnwhil(*, has gom* on witli 

hi ^ di!li» sdt fjidn-i m if no irdirinity had ladallen liini. 

{ ’nd« r tie an pin-, i.f tlie goviTiiment in* is einj)loyed in collecting 
mnnu • 1!]4 in.ttrj i.d * from all parts (d’ I^'ninee for a hisiory of the 
fori rfiif, aiel j *. hr id«'s, ••ugaged in a hist(»rieal \V(»rk on the Me.ro- 
^iiiiu.iii r.e r. Hr li.i » p ihli dn'd, too, Ids loiters on the f %///;//■ a. /o’.*?, 
and m;mv j-rvn-w*., and ofle-r single articles on the saim*. dillieult a.nd 
ob riiir i.ub|retn ; idl written with great felicity of manner, and 
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showing laborious and careful research into the original and unpub- 
lished sources of French history. I found him this evening, with 
two or three friends, in an uncommonly pretty and well-arranged par- 
lor, sitting in his ai*m-chair, with a sort of comforter of silk thrown 
about the lower part of his person. His infirmities were plainly 
upon him, but there was nothing or very little that was painful in 
their character. He talked with great distinctness of opinion and 
phrase upon a wide variety of subjects ; such as the different races 
of men in the early ages of the world, the impossibility of two races 
becoming mixed on equal terms, the state of Canada at this moment. 
Cooper’s novels, etc. He says he is, though entirely liberal in his 
politics, less inclined to republican, or democratic, institutions than he 
used to be, because he thinks the people are, from the tendencies of 
their nature, less disposed to choose the most elevated minds for the 
most important places, or to intrust their affairs generally to the 
wisest and most disinterested hands. 

At ten o’clock I left him, — for his visitors do not stay late, on ac- 
count of his health, — and went to the Duchess de Broglie’s. I went 
to see her in the forenoon, a couple of days ago, when she first re- 
turned from Broglie ; and she then told me that she intends to receive 
le monde every Wednesday night, but that her friends would find 
her, besides, on Mondays, Fridays, and Satiii'days. So I went this 
evening, — Friday, — and found about a dozen persons there : Eynard, 
Eossi, Lebrun, etc. It was extremely agreeable, and I stayed till 
the tea-table was brought in at eleven o’clock. So much for Frencli 
hours 1 There was an extremely animated talk for some time about 
Arnauld, Pascal, and the writers of Port-Eoyal generally ; and if it 
had continued, I dare say I should have stayed later. 

December 23. — .... I left a dinner at Ccdonel Thorne’s some- 
what early, to go to Lamartine’s, who, being in rather feeble Inuilth, 
does not like to receive late. He is a man of fortune, and lives as 
such ; besides which, he is eminently the fashionable intellectual man 
of his time in Paris. 

He has just been elected to the Chamber of Deputies from three 
different places, a distinction which has hap])ened to no other ; and in 
the Chamber he has a little party of his own, about fifteen or twenty 
in number, who generally support the Ministry, but arii understood to 
vote independently, and to desire nothing from tlie governuKuit ; so 
that, in the present balanced state of parties, he has a good d(^al of 
political power in his hands. As a poet, he is, of coursci, tlie first 
and most fashionable, and he has always round him a considerable 
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miiukir of young anpirante for famo, to whom ho is said io be more 
kind than is evon discreet or usoful for them. 

1 found him in a beautiful hotel and a tuHteful saloon, in which 
were five or six pictures by his wife, and among llu*. rest an excellent 
likeness of himwdf. About a <U)/.eu gentlemen were there, of whom 
I knew only Tourgmuielf and (Jount (hreourt. 

He knew I wan coming, ami when my name, was announced re* 
ceivetl me frankly, and almost as if I Inal l»een an old accpiaintance. 
II is wife HceniH about forty years old, and was flressed in black, a color 
she has constantly wtu'ii Minc.e the death i)f their only chihl, a daugh- 
ter of fcuirteen, who <lied tm their journey in the Kast. She avoids 
tin* world and genenil society, uml it?ceives only gentlemen who visit 
her husbaml Sh<! talked widl with me akmt the Abbe de Lamennais, 
Ilia! !ii« Livix! tlu People ” ; and showed liemdf to he, what 1 ladievo 
she really in, a liely of much intellectual nccomplisliinent 

Lamaiiiiie liimHelf, I think, is about forty-five yeare <ild, thin in per- 
wm, but dignifunl and grucudul in his miiniiem, and with a very fine 
style of head, a Inwl anti countenance, indet'd, that may be called 
ptH'ticid. He i’S 1 should imagine, nervous and sensitive ; ami walks 
nj» iiml down in the Imek part of Ids wdtion, talking with only tuu*, or 
at mtml twti perstuis, who walk with hinu This, I am tohl, in his 
habit, and that it is nt#t agreeable to him to talk when Hitting. In the 
courHe of half an inmr, tlms widking uml talking with him, only tw«i 
tldiigH 5.1 ru« k nn% Ids eoniplete ignt»rance of the prewnl Ihiglinh lit,- 
enittire, and the strong t^xprenhion <»r hit poetical faith that the re<*ent. 
iiii|‘iov« nients in material life, like steam ami railroiulH, have tlnur 
pneiicjil }jde, and will be used fur poetical purjH»He.H with nucceiH, Ib^ 
wa‘ iiH ciiriuu i jibout Aiimrica ami Ainericun literature an whm polite*, 
but I thjiik really very little nbuut either. Ili-t iii!>le wai cov 

eii'ij, jiml even !n%iped, with n'ceiil pid»lientiniis by living authojH, 
who wi h to grt II word or a smile fnuu the Signing favorite; for 
l!»4*»«|y now ptdili >hei iijiytldng in elegant, literature without remling 
him a r.ipy, 1 am told. 

Jh-,,ii(h,r il!) In tin* evening 1 w«*nt to .b»mard‘H, at the 

[lio\ii,l| Libisiiy. He i'^ now the lieacl of that \ie t eiUahli him nt, as 
Well a- the load <»f all Hg\{*tian knowledge in the world ; imlej'd, 
from fie* time nf Pnuaparteb e\jiedi(ii»u tt» KgM'^ down to tin* [Uei*; 
ciif day. he h.i’i been on«* of the principal niejiibeio *»f‘ the In: titiite, 
am! om* *.! their ne* t hained men. He ! » uuw «dd, and hi t eye*’ are 
bad, but he luct imn !i leptitutinu for kindne* « of di po .ilion, and re- 
<‘eiie-., gl.idly and ajueeahlv, all men of learning. 
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To-niglit was liis first soiree for the season, and I found his rooms 
filled with books, curiosities, and interesting people. Among those I 
was most glad to see, and with whom I chiefiy talked, were Aime 
Martin, the editor of Molike, who was outrageous in his ignorance 
of America ; and Ternaux,* whose acquaintance I made diligently, 
because Fauriel tells me he has one of the finest libraries of Spanish 
literature in the world. It was more of a meeting for learned men 
than any I have seen in Paris. 

December 26. — I spent an hour this morning with Mignet, at the 
Affaires Etrangferes, where, since 1830, he has had a comfortable and 
agreeable office at the head of the Archives. Considering the part he 
took in the Eevolution, and the length of time that has elapsed since 
he published his History, he looks to me very young. In fact, he 
does not seem to be thirty-five years old ; but he must be older, and 
is one of the finest-looking men I have seen in France. He is, too, 
acute, and has winning manners. I do not wonder, therefore, that he 
is popular. This morning, after some general conversation, he was 
curious to learn from me any particulars I could give him al)out Mr. 
Edward Livingston, on whom it is his duty, as Secretary of the Acad- 
emy of Moral Sciences, to pronounce an eloge next spring. 

Count Balbo, who is here from Turin, on account of the death of 
Villeneuve, father of his late wife, dined with me ; and we had a 
great deal of agreeable talk upon old matters and old recollections, as 
well as upon things passing. 

Afterwards I went with him to see Mad. de Pastoret, the Mad. de 
Fleury of Miss Edgeworth.t She is, of course, much altered since I 
knew her in 1818-19 ; but she is well, and able to devote herself, as 
she always has done, to works of most faithful and wise charity. Her 
fortune, and that of her family, is large ; but being Carlists, and sin- 
cerely and conscientiously so, they gave up offices in 1830, to the 
aggregate amount of 180,000 francs a year, including the dignity of 
Chancellor of France. The Marquis de Pastoret is now the legal 
guardian of the Duke de Bordeaux, J though from his great age the 
duties of the office are chiefly exercised hy his son, the Count. Once 
a week, however, he holds publicly, in his hotel, a Council on the 

* M. Henri Ternaux-Compans. 

t See VoL I. p. 255 et seq. “ Madame de Fleury ” is the title of one of the 
Tales of Fashionable Life, by Miss Edgeworth, which is founded on incidents 
of Madame de Pastoret’s experience. M. de Pastoret received the title of 
Marquis from Louis XVIII. 

f Comte de Charubord. 
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affairs of the Duke de Bordeaux, or Heniy V., as they of course call 
him. The government is wise enough not to notice this sort of sin- 
cere and honest treason ; and lately, therefore, when a violent Car- 
list was reproaching the reigning family with un esprit vraiment perse- 
cuteur^ Mad. de Pastoret said, in her gentle and beautiful, but decided 
manner, “ Jecrois, Monsieur, q[ue nous sommes une forte preuve du 
contraire de tout cela.'’^ 

Mad. de Pastoret has the distinguished honor of being the first per- 
son to imagine and establish an infant school, and she told me to- 
night that she had lived long enough to see the grandchildren of her 
first objects of charity coming daily to receive its benefits, with — 
in several instances — the same matrons to take care of them. Un- 
til lately she was the Lady President of these institutions in Prance ; 
but this year the Ministry thought fit — perhaps wisely — to put 
them under the protection and control of the University, and as she 
said to-night, the wife of M. de Pastoret could not with propriety 
enter into relations with the Minister of Public Instruction ” ; so that 
she resigned her place, without, however, giving up her interest or 
diminishing her real exertions in the cause. I was delighted to see 
her again, and to find her still, though nearly seventy-five years old, 
so full of the talent, gentleness, and practical wisdom that have al- 
ways marked her character. Among other little things I learnt from 
her to-night is the fact that ^^de Pleury” is not an invented name, 
but the name of an estate belonging to her, and taken as such by 
Miss Edgeworth, whom she knows, personally, extremely well. 

After spending an hour with her I went to Guizot’s and spent an- 
other. Ilis modest rooms were full of peers and deputies, of whom 
I think an hundred, at least, were there at different times while I 
staycid ; among iliem were Decazes,'^ Lamartine, and nearly all the 
pri nci pal Doctrinai res 

Decemher 27. — We spent three or four hours this morning at the 
meeting of the class of Morjd Sciences of the Institute. It was their 
annual nu'cting, and their fine rotunda was filled with a fashionahle 
aiidiencci of gentlemen and ladies. The memhers of tlie class of Moral 
Sciences were there in their uniform, the other Academicians in their 
common dress. It was a goodly show, and a dignifaMl one. The pres- 
ident announced the prizes for the next year, and then gave, wit h very 
little ceremony, a medal of fifteen hundred francs to a young inan 
named Barthelcmy de St. TTilaire for a dissertation on the Organon 
of Aristotle. After this Mignet read, for above an hour, an eloge and 

* See Vol. T. p. et .sr?/. 
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biography of Roederer, very brilliantly written, and in reading which 
he was often interrupted by very hearty rounds of applause ; and the 
whole was concluded by parts of a memoir of the state of the civil law 
of France, considered in its relations with the economical condition 
of society, by Eossi, — again frequently interrupted by applause, — 
which was admirable for its soundness, wisdom, and strength, worthy 
of a solemn academical occasion. As a meeting, it had more of dig- 
nity in it, and seemed better to fulfil its purpose, than any meeting of 
the sort at which I remember to have been present. There was really 
a good deal to be learned at it by those who went with a wish to be 
taught. 

In the evening I went a little while to Baron Pichon’s, where I 
found a form of soiree different from the common one at Paris ; almost 
everybody gravely seated at whist, — deputies, peers, and all. But I 
had some strong talk with M. Pichon himself, with whom it is not 
easily possible to have anything else, so masculine is his mind and so 
practical and business-like the tone of his faculties. However, I could 
stay only a short time. We had promised to take Mad. Martin etti to 
the de Broglies^ to-night. 

It was the evening of her grande r^ceptionj and, arriving at about ten 
o’clock, we found her beautiful saloon open, and the notabilMs of the 
time coming and going. The Russian Ambassador was there ; Guizot 
and a plenty of Doctrinaire peers and deputies ; the Countess de Ste. 
Aulaire and her accomplished daughters ; the Duchess of Massa; the 
well-known Princess Lieven, who figured so long in London ; Janvicir, 
one of the most eloquent of the Chamber of Deputies ; the dMLaus- 
sonvilles, etc. Everything was very brilliant, but it w'as less agree- 
able than on the petites soirees. We stayed late, however, for Mad. 
Martinetti enjoyed it so well that she did not at all like to come 
away. 

December 28. — .... In the evening I was presented at Court, 
which took a tedious while ; for I left home before seven o’clock and 
did not get back till nearly ten, the first hour being spent in assem- 
bling, with eight or ten other Americans, at General Class’s and get- 
ting to the palace, an hour and a half at the palace itself, and half an 
hour to find my carriage and get home I think about an hun- 

dred and thirty persons were presented. Of these, perhaps seven or 
eight were Austrians, sixty or more English, one Russian, — my friend 
Tourgueneff, — and the rest chiefly Germans, with a few Italians 
and Spaniards. The Russians are hardly permitted to come to Paris 
now, or, if they do come, hardly dare to he presented at Court, so 
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She spoke to me, in French, of the great pleasure her brother had in 
the United States, and how well he remembered our hospitalities ; 
and said, with great emphasis, repeatedly, that they were always glad 
to see the Americans at the Tuileries. And so she played her part. 
The Duke of Orleans, who closed the scene, spoke English well, but 
had nothing to say. He is a pretty fellow, but looks feeble in intel- 
lect, and was embarrassed in the merest commonplaces of asking me 

about my journey ings and residence in France 

December 29. — .... In the evening we went first to Mad. Mojon^s, 

where the party was much as usual ; and to Mrs. Garnett^s 

About half past ten I went with a couple of friends to the great 
gambling-house which passes under the name of Frascati. 

It was the first time in my life I ever was in a large establishment 
of the sort, or, indeed, at any, except such as are seen at watering- 
places ; and I shall probably never see another, for it is one of the 
good deeds of Louis Philippe’s government that, after having abol- 
ished lotteries, it has now ordered all public gaming-houses to be 
closed from January 1, 1838, that is, in two days. This evening we 

found the rooms full, but not crowded 

The usual marks of superstition accompanied some of the more regu- 
lar gamblers. One person kept a sou constantly in a particular posi- 
tion on the table as a sort of luck-penny ; and another, a woman, as 
soon as she had put down her money, shut her eyes, and muttered 
something without looking up, till the result was announced. 

The person that interested me the most, however, was a middle- 
aged man, w^ho played upon a somewhat ingenious system ; waiting, 
perhaps, thirty or forty times, till he found three numbers tliat had 
not come up at all, and then playing and doubling on those three till 
he won. He was a large gainer while 1 watched him ; but 1 take it, 
his system, like the systems of all gamblers, would not stand before 
La Place’s “ Calcul des Probabilites,” and that, in the long run, the 
table would ruin him, as it does everybody else. 

I reached home by twelve o’clock, having found my visit little curi- 
ous or interesting. Perhaps it would have been more so if I had 
stayed later ; for the company was increasing fast when I came aAvay, 
and the older faces there looked as if it would take a long sitting to 
work them up to anything like external excitement, so hard were 
they, and settled. But to me it was all simply wearisome and disa- 
greeable. 

December 30. — I took the whole of this evening to go with Count 
Circourt all the way to the Biblioth^q[ue de I’Arsenal, to see Charles 
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KtMiirr, wlm i« iti lilirariaiL It t<Hik m nearly an hour to drive there, 
ami iiJicilliiT t«i ndiirii, aiid yet in the time of Henry IV., and even in 
the lliiito tif Lmm Xill., that wim the fanhitmahle imit of the city ; so 
iiiiirli m evrryliiiiig rliitiigetl in i^iirin. The had part of the matter, 
Ii«wi*vrr, ww lliiil wiMlid n<it mfe Nodier. Circourt had warned me 
ln*fi*ndiiiiP.i, lliiil will’ll liin daughter and her hushand chance to go out, 
KtMlirr, wiiti i* II wliiiimicitl *dd not heing able to make up his 

|iiiiiy Ilf wliisl iiltli lii^ wife idoue, goes to heil and taken to his liib- 
liognipliieil ridtirkily, m we entertKl his grim ohl residence, 

lit liiiie i/*lt»rk, we met Ids thiughter in a ImllHlresM jimt coming out 
fur 11 pfirly in llie guy f|iiiirter of the city from whitdi we were just 
itrrii'wl ; iitnl iiii4liiiitly iifierwanl nw-eivwl Mini. Niwlier^s melantdioly 
e»rln«nilJ**« lliiit tier liimlmijil witu in ImmL Nothing reniained but to 
pit iluw ii liiid ligp'eiible In Mild. Nmlicr for nearly an hour, which 
We «li*l biiibfiilly, Luckily, b\w is an agreeiiide perion lieimelf, ro that 
we were ipii fill kully off m w«4 might have been. Tim boit of the 
iiiiitii'f wiiJi fill’ driv«i «»f lw*o htnm with (*ircourt, who, at my re<|ue8t, 
r«4a!c4 !*» lilt' in gr«‘at deliiil, iitid with picturew|ue ellVct, what lie 
Itirw <4' til*' uiiibmik of the Hevolution of July, when he wa« 
llii! riiiiiiilciilnil Hrrretery of Foreign Aflkir* for Prince IMignac. 
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Thmrry. — Buchm de Eommrk — Brntar^s Wmh m Painting m 
dm Dmh Agm, — MontaJkmb^t — Mad. Mumt — Mad. Arndde 
Tmtu. — Prmcms Bdgkjoso. — T7mr$. — DeJmts in the Omndmr qf 
Peers. — OiMtmnkrimd. — Politics. — Farewdk. — General Vim of 
Sodetg, etc. 

JOURNAL. 


Janmry 2, 1838. — I pswed this evening with Thierry, who tolkcMl 
well on the 8ul)ject of the Communes in Fninee ; of the inaniweriptu 
relating to the histoiy of the country ntill in exinteiice ; of the new 
plan of a CommiBHicm relating to them, junl xuhmitttnl by the Minin- 
ter of Public Instruction, which Thierry thinks will fail ; (»r the poli- 
tico of the times ; and of the affairH cjf (’anada. 

Ife is much skilled in etymology, and thinks our etymoh»gies of 
the word YanktaF^ are all wrong, and that, having uriHen from the 
collision and jeerings of the Duhdi and the Hnglish, in Xi‘w York and 
New Kngland, it is from the Dutch “Jan,” pronounced Van, 
John, W'ith the very common diminutive “ kee,” and “docHllcn” to 


quaver ; which wotdd make tln^ whoh*, “ 
singing/' “ Jacky/' or “Johnny.” “ D.mmIIc- 
Johnny would refer to Jt)hn Ihdl ; ami if 
the present ti*ns(*, “ Yankee-doodle ” wouhl 
pHalms.” “Hart-kee,” my little dear heart, 


|uavi*ring,” (.r “psalin- 
:ick ” means hagqiipe. 

“ dotHihm ” he made in 
he “Jnimiiy that .-dug* 
and humlre»l:i of other 


diminutiv(‘H, both in endearment and in ridietde, an* illustrat ioiir 4 «d' 


tin; formation of the word. It amused nn* not a little, and Heoiii i 
proliahh; (‘nf)Ugh as an etymology ; l.ettnr, ei-r1ainly, than in bring it, 
with Noah WehstiT, from th<‘ Persian. 


,/f oraar?/ 5. ~ We went last ewming to Mi-s (’larke’s, when- tlinv 
was rather more of a ]»arty than usual, collected by f.nnal invita 
tion. Fauriel w'as there, of c.(.urs<s and Mold ; hut then* wa^s a!; o, 
a numlxT of ladies, among whom wen; Mud. 'Fastu, the w.dl 
known authoress; the Princess Pelgiojoso, - the w<dhknovvn lady 
of fashion, and tuu; of tin; most striking and dist imjUfrH ]>crsonH in 
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Parisian society ; tEe Countess de Roy, who also figures in the sa- 
loons, etc. I met, too, several men of note, whom I was glad to talk 
with, — Baron d’Eckstein, the opponent of Lamennais ; Merimee, the 
author of “ Clara Gaziil,” and now employed by the government to 
collect whatever relates to the ancient monuments of French art ; 
Mignet, the historian ; Elie de Beaumont, the great geologist ; the 
two Tourgueneffs, etc. It was as intellectual a party as I have been 
with since we came to Paris, except at Jomard's ; and I enjoyed it 
very much. Merimee, however, disappointed me. He is affected, 
and makes pretensions to exclusiveness. He ought to be above such 
follies. 

January Q. — I went this evening to the first soirde of the season 
at the Duchess de Rauzan’s, the headq[uarters of the more intellectual 
and more fashionable of the Carlists. She is the daughter of the ad- 
mirable Duchess de Duras, whom I used to know here, nineteen years 
ago ; * and she remembered me enough to signify her pleasure that I 
should come to see her. So I went, but she does not receive till half 
past ten o^clock at night, and that is a little too ultra-fashionable d’or 
my comfort. I found there the Marquise de Podenas, who was the 
lady that managed so long the affairs of the Duchess de Berri ; * 
Mile, de Bethune, of the old Sully family ; a fine, white-headed old 
Duke, of the time and with the manners and dress of the reign of 
Louis XVI. ; Count Circourt ; the Baron d^Eckstein ; Count Bastard, 
etc. 

The last person has been employed for twenty years — with the as- 
sistance of the successive governments that have prevailed in France 
— in collecting from manuscript miniatures the materials for a his- 
tory of painting, from the fall of the art in the fourth century to its 
entire restoration under Raffaelle. The first numbers will come out 
in May next ; there will be forty-two in all, and the average cost 
of each copy of each number will be eleven hundred francs. He 
prints, and illuminates, and paints sixty copies for the government 
and nine for himself ; and though the government allows him two 
millions of francs, yet, like a true Carlist as he is, he complains that 
it should come through the budget, and be distributed through seven 
years, instead of being given all at once, and without condition. He 
interested me very much for an hour by the details of his imdertak- 
ing. Flis reason for taking his materials for the History of Paint- 
ing in the Middle Ages from manuscripts entirely, is, that he can in 

* See Vol. I. p. 254 et seq. 

t See a7hte, p. 41. 
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no otLer way get them quite authentic^ while in the manuscripts lie 
can get them with accumte dates. 

January 8. — We went this evening a little while to Thierry ^s, by 
appointment with the Circourts, whom we met there. Thierry him- 
self we found in the same chair and in the same position in which lie 
is always seen, but with the same spirit that raises him above bis 
bodily inhnnities. He talked about Manzoni, and repeated long ])a«- 
sages of the “Adelchi”; he talked about the present state of painting 
in France ; and about the Canadians, in whom he takes a great in- 
terest, and to whom, for the sake of their French names and origin, 
his heart wamis, till he wishes them success * On all these various 
points he talked well, with interest, and even with enthusiasm, for- 
getting, apparently, — when he spoke of painting, for instance, or the 
ojiera, that he cannot hoj>6 ever to enjoy either of th<»m. 

We finished tlie evening at Mad. tie Broglie’s, whtmi we met Ville- 
main ; Duchfitid, one of the minister of Louis Philippe ; with (hu- 
zot, Ijjuly Elgin, and two or three othew; hesid(‘» Doudan and the 
d’HauBsonvilleH, who are always there. It was a frek jietitc saink^ and 
very agreeable. .... 

January 10, — It was the first gmnd hall of tin* Beastm to-night at 
the Tuileries, and we went, with tint rest of tin* world, to scsi the 

show. It was, what is rare in such cases, worth the troul>l(‘ 

Betw’een three and four thousantl jxa-sonH were collected in th(‘ grand 
halls ; Imt still tlutre was no crowd, so vast was tli(‘ space, and so \v«*ll 
was the multitude attracted and <listrihuted through the ditleront 
rooms. Nothing couhl well Ik; more brilliant than the. ligliting, 
nothing more tasteful than tlie dresses. I have* hihui iiion; diuinonda 
both in Dresden and in Madrid; and, indeed, tin* Duchess of An- 
glona, to-night, made more show than aiiyluMly else, with the. clia- 
monds that, T BuppoH(% I used to see worn hy the old Dindu’SH of 
Ossnua, twenty years ago 

Having cpiite accidiuitally fallen in with Mad. Murtiindti, th(‘ rouni 
and Dountess BaldiHH(*ro, and tin* Spani.sh Ainhassatlor ( 'amjmzuno, 
we. niiuh* one jairty with them till about one* oVloc.k, when the ladie.i 
went in togetln'r to HUpper. We gentlemen stoinl and saw thi*ni pass 
through, to the. munher of more tliaii fifteen hundred. It. was a heau- 
tiful siglit. Aft(‘r the King aiul Qu<*en, nobody attracted so much 
attention as the very ]»ictures<{U(* Princt's.s B<*lgiojos(j. But. tin* whole 
was striking. The HU}»per, which was in the tlieatre. of tin* pala<’(*, 
was, 1 am told, hotli niagnitic.ent mid tasteful, and oir(‘re(l a rtmp 


This was during tlic Canadian iusurreet ion, called the Papineau Rehellion. 
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d^ail wHch would have satisfied au Oriental fancy ; hut though, after 
the ladies had supped, the gentlemen were admitted, the crowd was 
so dense and the struggle so unruly that I would not undertake it. 

January 12. — This evening I carried Count Balbo to Thierr 5 r^s, 
and introduced him to them. Balbo has written a good deal on the 
early history of modern Europe, and occupied himself with the Com- 
munes of Italy, so that they had high converse together, which I en- 
j oyed. Thierry was striking in his positions and in their illustration, 
as he always is. 

January 13. — I went this evening to the Princess Belgiojoso^s. 
Her house and style of reception are as picturesque as herself, and 
savor strongly — even to the hot climate she makes in this cold 
weather — of her Italy. There was much fashion there, and many 
men of letters : Mignet, Eauriel, Mohl, Quinet, Baron d’Eckstein, etc. 
I saw, too, for the first time, the Count de Montalembert and his 
graceful wife, who was a Belgian M4rode. I was surprised to find the 
Count, who is already so famous by his ultra Catholic and liberal 
tone, both in the Chamber of Peers and in his writings, to be so young 
a man. He will certainly be much distinguished if he lives, notwith- 
standing his sort of poetical fanaticism, which accords but ill with his 
free tone in politics. Plis conversation is acute, but not remarkable, 

January 14. — I spent the early part of the evening at the Countess 
Lipona’s, the name under which Madame Murat passes here.* She 
is a very good-looking, stout person, nearly sixty years old, I suppose, 
and with lady-like and rather benevolent manners. She lives in good 
style, but without splendor ; and, like the rest of her family, allows 
those about her to call her Eeine. Prince Musignano was there, and 
perhaps in the course of an hour twenty people came in, for it was 
her reception evening ; but the whole, I suppose, was Bonapartist, 
for I happen to know that those who wish to stand 'well with Louis 
Philippe avoid her doors ; a weakness on his part as great as that 
which, on hers, permits her to be called Queen 

January 17. — I passed a large part of to-day with H. Ternaux, 
who was formerly in the United States, since which time he has been 

in French diplomacy My object was to see his library, which 

is curious in many respects, especially in old Spanish literature and 
in early American history. He kept me occupied till dark, in looking 
at a succession of rarities and curiosities, such as I have not seen before 
for many a day. 

* Caroline Bonaparte. Lipona is an anagram of Napoli, her former king- 
dom. 
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Jommry 20. — At Lamartine’s this evening, walking up and down 
his salon, — as is his wont, — he talked a good 'deal about himself. H e 
said he wrote no poetry till he was twenty-nine years old, prevented, 
as he thinks, by the fougue de ses passions. He left it again as soon 
as he obtained diplomatic employment, because he much prefers the 
business- of the state to anything else, and holds it to be a duty higher 
and more honorable. He liked his place as Minister at Florence very 
much, and he likes his occupations as Deputy. In the summer, when 
in the country, he stOl writes poetry, and has finished this year a 
poem of some length ; but he makes everything of the sort to yield 
to public affairs. Indeed, he says he regards poetry as the occupation, 
of youth and of old age, each of which has its appropriate tone and 
vein ; while middle age should be given, as Milton, Dante, and Pe- 
trarca gave it^ to the business of the country and to patriotism. There 
was, perhaps, a little affectation in this, but not much. His charac- 
ter seems frank, if not entirely natural. In speaking on politics, he 
said that he was the first - person who urged Thiers to adopt the sys- 
tem of Spanish intervention, and that it was long before he could 
persuade him to it ; but that he little imagined Thiers would be 
so absurd as to make it a cabinet question, when it was one which 
would need much time to be understood aright even in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and much more to be comj^reh ended by the nation. I 
did not think much of his conversation on these points ; it was chiefly 
an unsuccessful defence of himself, which to me, a stranger, he ought 
to have known was uninteresting, and, as far as he himself was con- 
cerned, he ought to have known was unimportant 

January 27. — From nine to ten this evening I spent with the ven- 
erable and admirable Marchioness de Pastoret. At first she was quite 
alone ; afterwards the Duke de Rauzan came in, some of the Crillons, 
the Choiseuls, etc. She receives in the simplest way, in her bed- 
chamber ; and this circumstance, with the names of historical import 
that were successively announced, seemed to carry me back to the 
days of Louis XIY. at least, if not to those of Henry IV. It was, of 
course, the purest Carlism ; but if it was nothing else, it was entirely 
respectable and elevated in its tone. Nothing else can approach 
Mad. de Pastoret 

January 28. — In the afternoon we made a visit to Mad. Amable 
Tastu, on the whole the most distinguished of the present female 
authors of France. She is about five-and-forty years old, I shoidd 
thmk, very gentle in her manner, and of an excellent reputation. 
Her husband has lost his fortune, and not showing energy enough to 
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recover it, Mad. Tastu lias for some years supported her family hy 
her pen. Her poems, in three volumes, are, the best of her works, 
and indeed she has not published much else. These are very good of 
their sort, and sometimes remind me, as she herseK does, both in her 
fortunes and her character, of Mrs, Hemans,. She talked well this 
afternoon, and her French, both in accent and in phraseology, was 
particularly beautiful. Her appeai’ance denotes feeble health, and 
I am told that she works too hard, writing much for the periodicals 
to earn a subsistence. .... 

January 30. — . . The beginning of the evening I spent at 

Thierry’s, There was no company, and I had a great deal of pleasant 
talk with him about his occupations, and his projected history of the 
Merovingians ; a prodigious work for one broken down with such 
calamities as he is.* 

Afterwards I went to Guizot’s, and found a plenty of deputies, 
the Greek Ambassador, in his costume, and the Baron de Barante, 
with his beautiful wife, now spending the winter in Paris, on leave 
of absence from St. Petersburg, where he is French Ambassador, t He 
is much altered since I knew him before ; but still looks well, and 
talks as becomes the author of the “ History of the Pukes of Bur- 
gundy.” As I arrived late, only a portion of the evening’s party re- 
mained, and I was glad of it ; for Guizot’s rooms are small, and his 
friends numerous. 

January 31. — .... I dined to-day at the Puke de Broglie’s ; a 
dinner made in honor of the Baron de Barante, and the Count de 
Ste. Aulaire, French Ambassadors at St. Petersburg and Vienna, now 
here on leave of absence. It was, of course, a little ceremonious, and 
a good many of the principal Doctrinaires, Guizot, Duchatel, etc., 
were there. Barante, however, was missing, and was waited for half 
an hour ; and when we sat down at table it was plain that it was 
a political dinner ; for, except Eynard of Geneva and myself, every 
individual was of political note. The whole conversation, too, was 
in the same tone, and was curious, since it turned, for some time, on 
the character and prospects of Thiers, whom, I must needs say, they 
treated with great generosity. Ste. Aulaire has all the acuteness and 
esprit he used to have ; but he is grown very old, and looks, more 
than anybody else I have seen here, like a genuine ‘Frenchman of 
the ancien regime^ his hair powdered, and his physiognomy belonging 

* “ B(^'cits des Temps M6rovingiens,”1840 ; a channing work, made directly 
from the early chronicles. 

t See Vol. I. p. 256. 
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to the theatre rather than to real life. After dinner I talked a long 
time with him about Vienna, Prince Metternich, etc., and found him 
very amusing. ITothing, however, of his conversation indicates in 
him the author of the Histoire de la Fronde,^' while in de Barante 
it is quite different. Afterwards Count Montalembert, Tourgueneff, 
Villemain, and a crowd of other people came in, as it was grande 

reception f and I came home 

February 3. — I divided the evening between the Princess Belgio- 
joso's and the Duchess de Eauzan’s ; both their saloons were full. 
In both, too, I found Benyer, the leader of the Carlists in the Chamber 
of Deputies, and their most able agent and defender in France. He 
talked well. Before I knew who he was, I had a long conversation 
with him, Mignet, and the Princess, on the present state of the French 
theatre, and was much struck with his acuteness. But the hours kept 

at these fashionable places are intolerable 

February 5. — I dined to-day at Baron De Gerando's, with a tolera- 
bly large party of men of letters, whom he had asked to meet me, 
or at least he had asked Fauriel and one or two others on my account ; 
Patin, the Professor of Latin at the College de France, the remplagant 
of Villemain ; Droz, of the Academy of Moral Sciences, etc. The 
talk was, of course, all on literary subjects, and Fauriel was clearly the 
first spirit at table. In the evening, it being De Gerando’s reception 
evening, a crowd came in ; members of the Institute, peers, deputies, 
and men of letters in abundance. At ten I went to tlui de Broglies^, 
where I found only Guizot and four or five others, and had a most 
agreeable time 

February 6. — This evening I went with Mignet, and wjis intro- 
duced at Thiers' house. He lives in a good deal of sphmdor, with 
his father-in-law, the banker Dosne, and his rooms to-night were full 
chiefly of deputies, among whom, however, I distinguislied no (-on- 
siderable notability, except Marshal Maison and the Count Montahnn- 
bert, who is of the Chamber of Peers. However, I w(‘nt only to see 
Thiers, and looked but little about me. He is a short man, wc^aring 
spectades, a little gray-headed, though hardly above forty years ol<i^ 
and with a very natural and earnest, but somewhat nervous manner! 
He talked to me for half an hour, wholly about his pnphM'ted history 
of Florence to the time of Cosmode' Medici, and talkVnl with great 
spirit and knowledge. He intends it as a development of the charac- 
ter of the Middle Ages, and means to divide it into four ])a,rts, viz. 
PoKtical History, History of the Laws and Constitution, Histoid of 
the Commune, and History of the Arts and Letters. Thiers, 1 (jught 
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being filled witb men, most of whom have distinguished thems 
by business talent among the deputies ; but, unhappily, all ‘ 
nominated by the King, and holding their places only for Life, v 
miserable pension, they enjoy, as a body, not the smallest pol 
influence in the state.. This is, in truth, a great misfortune, be 
many of the men, thus neutralized by their advancement, are su 
ought to exercise in some way or other the power of the state, 
deed, this state of things is so obvious that such men as Thien 
Guizot cannot be induced to enter the Chamber of Peers. 

February 13. — I went to-day to see Chateaubriand. He liv 
the extreme outskirts of the city, far beyond St. Genevieve, in i 
of savage retirement, receiving few persons, and coming into no 
ety. He has set up there a sort of hospice, where he supports t■^ 
poor men and twelve poor women, in extreme old age ; not, in 
out of his own means, but by an annual contribution which he 1 
every year, far and wide, even in the palace of the abominated ] 
Philippe. He received me kindly in his study, which did not 
very comfortable, but which contained a superb copy of a Holy ! 
ily, by Mignard, given to him by the late Duchess de Duras, at v 
delightful hotel I used to see him, in 1818 and 1819.* He is i 
altered since that time. The wrinkles are sunk deep into his 
and his features are grown very hard ; but he has the same str: 
and somewhat theatrical air he always had, and which is quite 
expressed in the common engraved portraits. He talked of Mai 
Duras with feeling, or the affectation of it, and of the days of 1 
XVIII. with a little bitterness, and very dogmatically, not conce 
the opinion that if his judgment had been more followed, tl 
would not now have been where they are. His work on the Con 
of Verona, now in the press, will, he says, explain many thing 
world has not known before ; and, from all I have heard, I am 
posed to think it will create some sensation when it appears, 
probably offend — as he has often before offended — some of his 
friends. Indeed, in all respects, save his looks, he seemed to me 
altered. He asked me, when I came away, to visit him occa 
ally, but made many grimaces about it, and said he was a poor 
mit and pilgrim, who had nothing to offer to a stranger used tc 
grands salons of Paris. I am something of his mind, and shall hi 
go again. 

On my way home I stopped at the Seminary of St. Sulpice t( 
one of the priests who is a professor there. I was surprised a1 

* See Vol. 1. pp. 137, etc., and 254, 255. 
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extent of the establishment, and the number of ^Ihves, in their gloorny;- 
dresses and with their formal air, who were walking about in the 
vast corridors. It was, however, all monkish, as much as if it had 
been in Austria or Home ; and I could not but feel that it was all out 
of joint with the spirit of the times, in France at least. I recollected 
our conversation at de Broglie^s the other evening, and could not but 
think, if the Catholic religion requires for its support such establish- 
ments as this, it can hardly be^ suited to France, or likely to make 
progress there. 

February 14. — Divided a long evening between Thierry and the 
de Broglies. Poor Thierry was in bed, suffering more than usual ; 
but two or three friends were with him, and he showed how com- 
pletely his spirits and animation are indomitable. At de Broglie^s 
all was as brilliant as luxury, rank, and talent could make it. The 
contrast was striking, and not without its obvious meaning ; yet both 
were interesting, and I enjoyed both. 

February 15. — A formal, luxurious, splendid dinner at Ternaux^s, 
where were Jaubert, the eloquent and witty Doctrinaire leader ; Jouf- 
froy, the popular, liberal professor ; Jomard, whose modesty and learn- 
ing I admire more the oftener I see him ; Santarem, a Portuguese 
nobleman, of the rare scholarship which is sometimes, though very 
seldom, found in his nation ; and several others. I talked much with 
Santarem, and wish I were likely to see more of him, for he is a very 
extraordinary person ; but he leaves Paris in a few days. 

February 17. — We spent the evening at the D desserts’, where we 
met Eynard, the mover of the Greek affairs, and his winning wife ; 
Ternaux and his wife ; Guizot ; and a few more. It is a magnificent 
establishment, in the style of Louis XIV., and the conservatory, mak- 
ing a sort of additional saloon, is, when lighted up in the evening, 
extremely beautiful. About half a dozen of the pictures, too, are of 
high merit ; and the grave, dignified old Baron seems in good keep- 
ing with the whole. They are, too, all good, kind, and true people, 
and you feel that you are well when you are there ; a feeling by no 
means universal in the brilliant saloons of Paris. 

February 18. — I went to Thiers’ to-night before ten o’clock, intend- 
ing to stay only half an hour, and then make some other visits ; but I 
was tempted by the brilliancy of the ex-minister’s conversation, and 
remained till after midnight. There were only three or four persons 
present ; but among them was General Bugeaud, who lately com- 
manded in Africa, and J iisuf, in his Arab costume, who has made 
such a figure lately by a sort of romantic atrocities on the Algerine 
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frontier, — one of the most picturesque creatures I ever looked upon. 
The political embarrassments of the Ministry, involving the African 
affairs, and leading Thiers to the hope of returning to power, gave 
piquancy to some parts of the conversation. Thiers did not conceal 
his full consciousness of his position, and Bugeaud did not conceal 
his desire to have certain things done in Africa if Thiers should come 
in Minister, while between the two Jusuf cut up and down like a 
true Arab, until at last Bugeaud became so vexed with him, that he 
said rather pettishly, “ If you go on in this way, Jusuf, you will end 
by having your handsome head cut off.’’ The point was, whether the 
occupation of Africa should be merely military and desolating, or 
whether it should be conciliating and agricultural ; Bugeaud being 
for the first, and Jusuf for the last. Both showed great adroitness, 
but both got angry, and so Thiers obtained the advantage of both, 
and, as he always does, used them both for his own purposes. He was 
at times very brilliant and eloquent, especially when showing the 
effect of a military desolation of Northern Africa. 

February 19. — Mad. de Pastoret had a grande reception this even- 
ing, with the ancien regime about her. I alluded to it, but she said : 

No, we are not in favor ; we have our old friends only about us.” 
At that time there were some of the greatest names in French history 
before her ; Crillon, Bethune, and Montmorency. I told her I was 
going to Mad. de Broglie’s, and she spoke of her with great affection 
and regard, but said their different views of religion and politics 
kept them quite asunder. She said she knew Mad. de Stael well at 
one period, but I think the same causes prevented her from ever see- 
ing much more of the mother than of the daughter. 

February — Mrs. Fry — the famous Mrs. Fry — has been here 
a few days, with her husband and a “ friend Josiah,” and lias excited 
some sensation. Her object is to have something done about the 
French prisons, which are no doubt bad enough ; . . . . and though 
she will, I think, bring nothing to pass, she produces the same sort 
of impression of her goodness here that she does everywhere. We 
were invited to meet her this evening at the de Broglies’. There 
were few persons there, the Ste. Aulaires, Guizot, Portalis, Pasqui(‘r, 
Villemain, Eynard ; in short, the small coterie, with Barante and 

two or three others She is quite stout, very fair, with, not a 

wrinkle in her placid countenance, and a full, rich blue eye, beam- 
ing with goodness. She expressed her opinions without reserve, and, 
whether those about her agreed with her or not, nobody opY)osed her. 
She had the air of feeling that she was charged with a mission, but 
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wi« iifrt affanaiv® ut obtrusive ; likod to listen, aud wfw pleased with 
wliat »liti h«inl .... 

Mail cits Brccglie syinimthizwl fully with her religious feelinga, and 
spoke of her to iu« after she wtis gone, with deej) KOUHihility, and a 
inert of despair of mdng her spirit pnsviiil in Franee. But Portalis, 
tlia Ihwident of the great (knirt of Ap|H‘als, and (lui/.ot, the praetitml 
iwditifiiiig eoiiiprtdiemltHl her, us I tlnnight, vt‘ry little 

ir&riwff 24. — The Qumi gave a hall to-night to the children of 
thorn* who hiive tlie which no other persons !»ut tlieir parents 

wtmi fidinitted ; and I ciuinot help thinking it was one of the* most 
liefiiitifiil niglits that can 1h^ seen in the world, I iini sure I never 
m%w iiiiytliing of the kind so heaiitifuL It hi»gan early, iihout eight 
c/clock, mid hy nine oV.lock full live hundriHl Leiiutifully dressed 
cliildri*ii, k'lweeii four and sixteen years old, m bright and hap|»y iw 
iiirli ii wfiie WiHild imtumlly iniikc* thcuii, With about a ihouwuid 
other including the whole (’ourt ainl tin* niini4ers, wc*r«s eol- 

Ircled in tliew iiiHgnifieent IihIIh, when* there was iibundtunn^ of remm 
for everyhiwly to see and enjoy the fiurvdike show. There wiw no 
<ftic|Uefle. The King, the C^ueeii, and the r<*f4t of tlie royal family, 
lioLiiiiiig the vc*ry grnrefnl IhieliesH of Orleiine, niovt*d ahont the 
rooiiiM without ciwemoiiy ; and the cliildreri. (d’h-n ignorant who ad- 
dreftw'il tliiiii, talked to them with the simplieity sunl direetiioMH of 
tlieir years. Out* little girl of five* years ohl e«!mj»liiine«l to the King 
tliai hi‘r elioert pinched her dn*ml fully, and asked him what die ehmdd 
do ; iind am*t!ier sitiil she*. hu«l ind had a gtHtd time, I'nr her partnew 

llini been dlHagO’enble Vet c*V«ii in so loight a Hceiie, cai'C’ and 

lor iin Hi ruuld intrude. I saw the King niiec' talk half an Iiotir with 
t%vo «.f lii?4 miniwters with icc aiuioua a look an I <‘vrT iH^ield, This, 
leoi'in'rr, w’/t-4 an es^i-eption to the tone of the eviming, whieh was iin 
liglif !l«•ilr!e•l itH pii!^:nble. At about eleven the enp|H-ru'oiimH wejis 
opeiird, iilid the ehiidleli Were uH ecaited *, while the lUld the 

Walked round and ner\c‘d them, and raw that they were pbuH 

fintlv and ruudMitahly atteiideil to in all le 

/‘f/ffieirs/ 2^k 'rh*'r<» i-i ereat tmuble in tin* gou-niment, and it 

firems !.» Ill’ dotduful whether tlje Mild trv ean keep tln’ir plaei-M. In 
Older !•« -^ee lie* ^d.'UH of the times a lilfle !iior«‘ nearly and aeeurately, 
I wr!i! thj4 i'letnii!' t** the ihlee hotciei wliiTe they ean b«* be t Coii 
idtlel* d, and baiiid lie- experinu'lit ammdng. l''jr d,at ( 'oimt Moleb, 
the lldfrl den Af!'aii*’4 Ktiaje'eH' , I loimd the magnilieenl olli.ial 
uhlifMtt de'H-rled. Whenever I ha\'e been there before, I luiVe 
found crowdn of depot ien ; but t«» id dit, when I a’4ed ( ’ouiit d’Ap" 
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pony if their number was not uncommonly small, he said that in the 
course of the half-hour he had been there he had seen but four ar- 
rive;; and the wary, smooth politician did not conceal the pleasure it 
gave him. 

Count Mold looked more sallow than ever, was awkward and em- 
barrassed, and talked to me some time, which he has not done before 
since the first evening I was there, and which he did to-night only 
because I am a perfectly neutral person, to whom his conversation 
could not be misinterpreted to mean anything whatsoever. The for- 
eign ministers were chiefly there, watching carefully, like spies, and 
some of them showing that they were amused, more than I thought 
it quite polite they should. 

After staying till it was plain the company would not increase, I 
drove to Guizot’s. The first thing I noticed was, that all access was 
thronged. It was some time before I could draw up to the door and 
be set dovm, and when I got in I could hardly see who was there for 
the crowd. Barante was much excited. His place as Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg is safe with Mold, of course, but he would like to have 
Guizot come in, and especially de Broglie, and he would like, too, 
to come in himself, which is just within the range of possibilities. 
Lamartine was more moved than usual, but he overrates his political 
consequence ; though, being the real leader of a few in the Cliaiuber, 
he has certainly some power, now that the three or four parties in the 
Chamber are so evenly balanced. Jaubert, Duchatel, Duveigier, and 
the rest of the clique were very active; and thougli Guizot was as dig- 
nified as ever, there was a rigidity in his features that sli(n\^ed how 
much he was excited. He was frequently called aside, and whispered 
to mysteriously, as were several others of the leaders. Among those 
that were the most busy was the Due Dccazes, who must fc'.el Iiis 
position a curious one on such an occasion, having l)een so long the 
minister and favorite of Louis XVIII., and now playing a part so 
eager, and yet so inferior. The whole scene was striking, and was 
a striking contrast to the quietness of the Hotel ties Affaires Etran- 
g^res. 

Just so it was at Thiers’. The Place St. George, on which he lives, 
was full of carriages, and though I arrived late, the crowd was still 
coming. The ex-minister was in excellent spirits, and all alxnit him 
seemed so too. Arago, Marshal Maison, Miguet, Odillon-Barrot, and 
the rest of the leaders of the party were more gay than the corres])on(l- 
ing personages whom I had just left at Guizot’s. Thiers himself 
talked with everybody, and seemed pleased with everybody, even 
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witli iwul mnm of tha Carikte, wlio amm thi^W! 

I liiirilly know how. Hw IhihIUhI nlHHit, a littka too iiuieh 

for liii iliguilj ; biit I think hi* know hii4 innn and lti« voailicnt |M*r- 
fiTtly, mid when I tmnitt away, kilweeu twtdvn and anti o’clock, ho 
iinw'omnt’d. 

FfhrttMrtj 2H. I H|ifnt the j^reater part tif the tjvcnini^ at Thi«ny’« 
wry agm*iilily. ilc taken a jL.n'eat intcroKt iii the iimvcincnt of this 
Fitiirli in (’iiiijmIji. ** ( Vh nonw Frun<;aiH,” hcHiiid UMiij^ht, “ ints vont 
ill! citiir!” ill* in unlike hin countryiiieii in nimty rcn|Hrtn, hut iIuh 
in griiiiiiirly and coinplelely French. He cannot cnilurc tins ilkgmcc 
iiiiii tlidriit of men who laar anch iiiinic^. 

The Imi of tins in'ridni^ I wa*nt to lAiuartincV, Imt the iitinofiphcn! 
mii« lilioiiethcr poklicjd. It in a pity, fie in not a giimt piM^t, ccr* 
tainly» 1ml he ought not to la? abaunl enough to fancy hiin«clf a poH- 
lii'iaii. 

3/*ir.7j a. .... I dined toalayat Baron Ifelewert’M. The piuiy 
WiVA n«4 l.ov*’, hut among thciji wiw He Met/., the Judge of their 
rppi'f I ’Mini, who liiw keen lately to the I’nited Htati*H, lit liin own 
v\ln'Hm\ iiii’ri"ly to nee oiir pri^amM, and printed a kook ahout them 
mim' hi*? niiirn ; tlni/ot ; Hi'mtiHat ; and two or thn*«‘ other ilepu- 
tioH, 

3ila*i. VmiwjAn 1 3^e|e^e^l*rt pleie^*M me more the more I Her» of h«*r, and 
tlp’ o|4 llar-oij, with hi^i iiprit’hfne*^*s hi-i hoIij! weiiltli, \m ?■»» i«iieo and 
pM|ji},'rt, ii=s an itdiiiirakle per?^oii. Hr remind^ me of **llie old 

r>^! 1 l!|«'r I.f the i|t|re|l, and the ijUri’Il'*? oM r«turl * ho roilljd«ir|y 
Ili ’ In- flo’Jiir of' krlMla’jn*;?: to tie- hr-a of ihr old tjllM’"*. 

r.ii? I i.illo-d f ln«’l!v lo da\ wish l >«■ Mot/, who j.* full of infrlli 

gs O' > uti'l ;4lrl ol th*r-’r aid*', ■■•♦tind, !'• tJUM'iiiU i*'U s iMUgl'i- 

fl.i 1 ' • -! V, .111?. mav Im* piMtid. lakr To<'«|Ui'\ il|s\ J uliiiH, 

pij.l I ‘i .iu h.ujne *-liian:'«-d hi'-. *»p!fjioii akou! :'*diljirv 

» . 'ijfiii- li..- 1,! , .in>l n..u thisiloi tie* Fhdadri jdo.i *trm jurUiakIr to 

llo' 

OHIO aud U'U 1 took (Jui/ol ill mv fum.see to Mild, dl- 
l'.; ■; V. Uflj.id, r-.a f^r-i t'< ■ Hi ’ , .i ?ioi\ ;,\i\ aiid ki'illMn! 

! , ; o?’’. d iOid g,0 1 h 1 if « I -O V , i II eiloh thr |Sonrfi.i||| dr 

g' I - !,»■ . -1 !’|. 11 = h IrSSrl' » at tlir p!*’ -rnt tour S'i a - Ijm! ;i|i.Or.|. 

I V» . h-- 5 ii= I .it tlir Hliilir dr loilLMu'”, wial'r 

i'. . O I- 'C t’.olr-!-. ihr ihllonir-. !li«” fill' t ’n 

■. , i a.! I;.! 5 . Ill .e.d aiir-n ■ thr of Ju ill. uilli In • 

! . t . . . * .... 4 1 I. 1 1 
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lias given to &Mm in the Cmtatleiu , . - . &ri^’cr wm thrn*, aiiil 

hrilliant 

March 4. — .... I wm tired in the evening, hill went to Tliiers^ 
where, with a few oOiar diiitiiiguiiihefl |x*r»jnii, rlilelly I 

met Cousin, Villemain, and Mignet, and hiwt a very iigri*f*itltl« tiilk. 
Cousin, however, I like m little m any iimii t»f Irttrw I litire 
He has a falsetto, and a pretension with his vaitity, lliiit irnkm amiiy 
much of the pleasure his talent and erniiestiiei*^ wntild give. . , . , 

March 6. — We want tills morning with Ccimit C'lr<»iirt, aipl 
some hours in looking over the material^ aiid| m fur a« tlio 

extraonlinaiy work of (?ount Ihistard, on the Art* of frruii 

the fourth to the sixteenth centuiy ; the iiitml »|ileiiilid work of tlii! 
kind that was ever issued from the press. .... 

He has summed ed, thus far, aiimimhly. But ilie aiiioiiiil «if liilwir anti 
money it has cost him is truly eiioriiioiis. He lia^ oMignl tu 
have his paper made td linen eanihrie, in order lioil il iiiiglil not ifr* 
jure the colore laid on it ; he has hi.a*n ohlig*'*! In liiiie »!! kin r4i|»iw 
specially made to suit his purptme, and he luw ohliged f*t i^iii|i|i»y 
miniature painters <d high merit to ext^tnile the dedgii^. ili*’ 
engraved outline has struck off. In ihi^ Wiiy hi-^ own |»iiviiiii 
fortune, which mm large, was hnon ; Lmhi> 4 Will, mid 

Charles X. gave him two million hx hundrrd ilpiii^^unl , in^,! 

when Thiers was MiniHter he took up the pnjt'ri imlj grr-isi /imI, imsl 
appropriated half a million a year far yi*ar’^ ft* it. Ninr- injinlirrfi 
are aln?ady prejmrtfd, ami the whole niiiute-r i-^ t*.* I**- Imi!\ ihh . ai^i 

each contains five or six plated I mu’4 iji-s’iln ».ii, I iir-irr 

thought art could go far. The imilaljon wan iih-HMliiti-, .iini 
an old Miswil was put la'^ide its copy, it sreiie-4 p..ii.oil4r- in 

distinguish.* .... 

March 9 .- .... We math* a hurt! fortio^ui'M ji ilit« 

morning, in (he. Annniil tif living ; m li,*- n. 1.4 

lcdi(»n of picturen the King hic^ jn^t rnm'rd Im hr ^|■.'-ngh! It .la ^y.ijn , 
and in tlie ccdhs'tion t*f ^♦riginjll tlrswing^^ ih*- «iJd loa-l* .... 

In tlie evening I w«'!it to .Mad. Mojun'^, h h» rr, te’.-eh h |- i 
as I ctnnmunly have met there, I fount! *i‘oiiiijia-eo, thr .iufleu . ! ihr 

Duea ti’Afeiie.'” He m tpute \.anii’ dill.anii ?'eriiiin| fnll *.( p > Ul.’ 
and talent. I talked with him a .h-.d, aiel, iiinong iL.h,-', 

he t(dd me he. was employed on a w..rk taj the lluhee.pliy of a. 

^ TIiiH great un.lertakiiig reiaainrd iie oiiij v leunei” u, | 

lished, at tlie prire <»f I.MMi ea* li ; ku! m !).. kj*, | ,, 

negligent, and, goveraiiimt aid Wing wiihdr.i%%'ii, th- rairr|.u^»- .ie<| j r,|, 
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I should not have thou|;ht his talent lay tlnit way, for the Duca 
d'Atene” is a picturewi^ue book, showing history through the imagi- 
nation ; hut we shall * 

March 10. — I math? some visits of ceremony to take leave, and in 
the evening wt*nt to Mml. tie Pastoret’s, whom I found almost alone, 
and hail some very agreeable talk with her. Hhe is the only true rep- 
rcMimtative I know of the old monarchy, and would he a most respect- 
aide one of any ptuiod of any nation’s history 

Our fricunls the Areonatis are <*,ome to Paris, and it gave us great 
pleasure to-day to have a visit from them and Count Arrivahene. 
Miul. Anainati is certainly one t)f the most distingiUHluHl women I 
have known, dwtinguished alike (or her Ment, and for her delightful, 
gc*ntle, lady-like (pialities of all kiinls. 

Mim'h 13. -»» TtHchiy wo nuulo many visits, and did a great deal of 
jwcking. We reeeivtnl, ti»o, HtuH*ral visits, among the rest a long one 
from thc^ C’irrourlH, two of tht^ most gifted and admirahle persons wo 
have known during our ahseiice 

In the evimiiig I went to Thiers’ and Guizot’s, tlnit T might finish 
my iin|ir<'H^ions of Frcuich society hy its apiuairance. in tlu^ two saUms 
in I’aris whose jHiIitieid eonseepumeo is the most grave, wliow, avenir, 
iiKthe Fremdi call it, is the most hrilliant. Poth Uh^ griMit HtaU‘sm(‘.ii 
parted from me with much kindnesH of manner, an<l multitudinous 
«*xp!iwion« of guild-will, a little of it .Fnuic.h, but some of it serious 
and certain, cHpccmlly in Guizot’s case. 

I went, f(ir a moment to the de Brog]i(m’. Mad. <le Piroglie 
wa i lint at hoim», hut had left word for us to coim*. to see her at her 
daughter's 

Miurh M. More hidding good hy ; sad work I The, sail (h^st was 

“With the de Pu’ftglieH Wi* slaye*!, <»r c(mrH(*, only a slmrt 

mnl when we came away, Ma«l. dc* Broglie, followi^d us to tln^ head of 
the j^airi, un<! saving t<» in(% “ Nous sonimes amis depuis vingt ans,” 
cmhraeed me after the Freiicli fuHhion, mhling, “ Si j(‘ m‘. vous re.vois 
pas ilaiiH ee inondr, je vouh r<‘verrai cm ciel.” 1* 

As in relation to <dln*r c’ities, iMr. d’icknor on hsiving T^iris 

• TonjniiCii'*> wfiH unvirtutiMl \vitt» Maain in the* revolution nt Vcuiiee, in 1848. 

f Mini. «ie Hro^'lie dad muklc-nly in Sejdeinher following, of liniin r(U'(‘r. M. 
(lui/of, %v!jrn iiiinif iMniijp; her deutli, cuIIh her “rune ihvs jdns iioldeH, (l(*s ))lim 
uiie j, rt de l |ihri » h,'U iiuoden ei rut ure<* (jUe j’ui vu appanilt H* <’11 e<^ month', et tie 
<jui }«* tfinu ee »|ne S ou! Siaum «lit tin Due de Ilonrfrtigne, en deploraiil. hu perle, 
‘ Phone a la iiiineiiet»rde tie iMeu «pie je la vtlie el erm'llenu'iit, on Ha honte Han.s 
citiule I ‘a mine/ ” .\Irnajirei, ete., de inon 'r»*mj»M, Vol. IV, p. 259, 
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devoted Hevenil pages of liis tJournul to remarks cm thii puliiie 
institutioiiH, and the cliuiigeH lie ohK«»r\"etl sinc'o his last visit 
there. We give omi or two paamigt^s. Speaking <.>f tlie theatres, 
h(^ KuvH : — 

The tcaie is cleridedly lower, more immoral, won^i* llinn it was 
twenty yiaira ago ; and whtm it is rfa‘olleeti«l how iiiiirli infliienrc! 
the drama excmdses in Frimee on publie opinion, it heeonir'H an im- 
portant fact ill regiird to the moral Htale of the riipita! and rmmti'v. 
The old Fnmt'h dnmia, luid espeeially the rcmiedy, from .\f<ilirri/s 
time downwanls, eontaiiied tdttii gross mid indt4ieate pliraws and 
allusions, hut tin? tone of the* pieiM*s as a wlmlr, was gi*iii*nilly re- 
Hpectahh*. The; rerent th«*atre ii*v«‘rseH all this. It wuiliiiiiH liartllv 
any imierorous phntseH or allii.-noiis, hut its wlioh* tone in Iii;,ddy iin- 
inoraL I have not yet Si*ell one pieee that is to 1«* r«tlt;ddere*l fill 
exeeption to this remark. The popular literature of the liine, tiiii, 
is in tin* name tom*. Vieior Hugo, ftal/m*, fin* i^lifuiirli*'^#4 WMinnn 
who dresHC'H like a nnm and rails Iierself (leorge Sami, Paul dr 
and 1 know not h<»w matiy moiv, belong to lliis i'nieg«ir\% iiipf are 
«laily Working misrhiid tlinm-hoiit tlio.** ptulioir-^i of to \\li an 

they address !lie||i,-idvc*s. ihov in i»» he rxpUilii'd I it lloit 

the middling rlit-M of sorlply, that tile^ the Mmdler lln'.i! r<M .ilid lead 
the romanres of the popular wrif.-i ,, i, ej-*,uiiig e.irrii|4 ; ||j;i| |||,. 
progress of wealth, imd even of edneatioij, ha., oprm-d iImoi « f,* \ire 

as well as to improvement { I fear o, At nu\ mfr. ! Lumw 

nothing that mon- indy i!e*erve-. the r'-pro.e h of hsdno iumiora! airl 
deim»rali/.iiig than the theatre-, of Pari., ;md tie* popnljr hh-r.iiiifv of 
the day. it is all miieh wnr-'-e than it wa '-^ fu.-nfy year- a -o. 

S(H’iet\% ro far a. it lian rliameed at all, ha ' « liaie.^rd h\ h-'*'M!iii!ig 
nmr<* i'xlemdve, and inon* poliijral in it - I'hr nmnl.rr of' ih.i.** 

who go into the lii .’.her j- mte h in»-iv;i- .-d, and i' -|*ed. 4 ll\ in 

tluoe that are purely pidilie-d. lik*- MmI,-’-, t;ui/.a"->, Thi.-i rU-., and 
the niimher,-- that re^Mit to r.o'h t!m-tua!»- di ^.’raeelullv, e\ j.ih . 

ing to the golili.-.d pit-dtion of the lai-t. if wa .|nifo lide al-m- to 
ser Imw thi. priiu'i|(lr o|H-r;if»-.l on* .• «*rtui'-e tin - wiijf. !, ulasi the 
Mini try were Migpoo-ti to '-t.nid in nn-lv. P.ui in .d! ih.- 'o' • g 

i.- jM-i-r«-jil ihlr, pveii fill' Tmh-i ie-. i* not an «■ \ ■i-iii a,. hn. . 

dcfide rdio aha!! and uh'» .-hall liot eo tin!--, t’.nli ' .of . an .. 

me macr roll, { hpiit ii-mn .-ji i/.-n ' and Ida L ''.or . . ad . 

to :-lioW that lliey are in tin* idon ; .'!!id inanv a. !'. aa-..-'' ♦ 

cannot or uill not ho m-.-ii then-, ih.ajgh tla- Km:.' him * li Inal. 
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them kindly eiumgh an a party, and fvea pcrmitM Mad. Murat Ih live 
in i^ari« for the proHec-utlon of ckiniH agaiir^t tlie goveruiieiit^ mid 
lately reeeivetl Frinc*e Mu?^ignuno with u nort td’ dirtliiii*ti*iii wliieli he 

[MuHignanoJ hoasied of mt»rt? than onee tc» nu* 

I Went to nlanit twenty, or, oeeuHinnally, hve»iin«l4wenty of the 
prineipid and tliey were all inh-eted witii the diHereiit idiinIf'M 

of the p(diti(‘iil parties that n»AV divide Franee ; a Hlitfe of lliingi’i 
mucdi womi for wndety, an well m for tin* prueliejd ieliiiiiiif4 ration 
of government, than if there were Imt two greiit ilivhdonH riiiiiiiiiji 
throngli the whole. .... Kow here are five ion..'*, iiud 

tlnmgh it was pof^^Mihle to e-Heape from them iilh and go lo tli** lil- 
t'fary and pldloMipldeid milrntM of I^amartims I)e Cieriiinio, Jmiijtid, 
Jolly, and mmm others, yet it is a ehanee if yon wonld iioi, iifier Jtll, 
even there, full info the itdcN. of politind disputes Iti’tweeii i-oiiir* of 
those vvhf», even on this nenirid grinind, eoiihl not liid|i tin* 
iinry of the partisaiiHliip that goveriin them everywhere elw, 

1'hc* DiploiiiJK'y ' exi-eptat Lord Ch'finvilleX wliiefi Wii?* 
floodi'd witli Hnglidi, and at (Jeiiend ( \vhi»'li Wii>» iiolliifig hiil 
rJtipid — Iiud no open this wlnfer. .... The r-flerf *4' the 

whole of this is, tliiii tin* .Hoeiely of Faiis is h-'-s lli.yj il ir-nf 

to he. Its numhers are gre.ater and its tone hou-i, and i-Mljii, ■, joo 

heard everywhere aliove everything eh-e 

Hverylliiiig in Fraiiee, itn pov«'rnm»'iit, it ^ :iH'}r!\, if:, lur, ifir 
nnnles life, litenit lire, and tlie nior.ih and ndignai ih** 
are in a traiedlioji stall*. Nothing M'tfh-d lh«'i«\ NmiImh,-, | jluisk. 
is likely to he in onr time. 

1’o WrrjJAn H. PitrsfoTr, Eft low 

I ‘All r« I ■! n.e V’ I 

.... I leave iio time to \\ tile \.ai, a I djonkl ;■!,«. I n-, ,i!.^eg 

mir eh'i'- . \\*e ha\e made a genuine Faii aut «•! if. .m 

not a! all Mffy fha! if i i draw in-* lo a « h . «■. j fui.iii-iuk | . 

hern 'M line fi in ’^'trirlv that it ha-, a! lal.l.inh. w . .o a •! jie , .a ■ I I 
am «.|.!e'‘.| l.. :n.|* a hnl.-. Anna, vie* hi.* ■ th* . 1. Ih.in I 

do. ■ nil! !.■ ; Ian rn.ai -'h I*. *■*■ all lie f.am m w I, i. Ij, I e mi I i ^ 
polili* * I'l' the fa fe '•! ih*' j**''-|.li'. tlir\ ai'j'i ai. . . . , 

t tne fhilj;/ flile • Itie in all ih*- *■ pie* . f |i!..| n., fj;"!; i: 
d lioU”h t ale t Ini I \ I h"U and Im .V ni ! *.! n , I L* \ .-.jn h 1 1 ■ : 1 1 ! 

any f mm* |jm|( I in ! reiii h “• i* \ , a ni I i ! j "n i » v 1;* n \ > .u , i f i ■ . f 
hall at Tmhi I «a' el • u ieo- 1 ieil \ . .;i m« * f lleio. 1 in. .. i g; 
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separate things, entirely, from the proper French society. We have 
been to few of them, and found them very splendid, very crowded, 
and very tiresome ; so much of the last that we were guilty, only 
last night, of neglecting an invitation to the palace, where we should 
have met above three thousand people ! At the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor's, a little while ago, we met two thousand. But though such 
crowds go, and though the balls at the palace are more splendid than 
anything of the sort I have seen in Europe, I have never yet found 
a single person who would say they were agreeable. So perverse is 
fashion, and so severe in its sway. 

One more place I must add, separate from all the rest ; the neat 
and guiet salon of Thierry, the historian of the Korman Conquest, 
long since totally blind, and, from a ten-years’ paralysis of his lower 
limbs, incapable of motion, but with his faculties as active and his 
habits of labor as efficient as they ever were. He is now the person 
relied on by the government as head of a commission to collect all 
manuscripts relating to the history of the cities and of the tiers e'tat 
in France ; besides which he is writing, himself, a history of the 
Merovingian dynasty. I have passed several most agreeable even- 
ings with him, — one last week, when he was so ill as to be in bed, 
but still directing two or three young men about the great work 
of collecting the manuscripts. He is a wonderful mau, and his let- 
ters on French history, and other small works published within ten 
years, give no token of his infirmities, over which his spirit seems 
completely to triumph. 

As the time draws near for leaving this exciting, but wearing state 
of society, we feel more and more impatient to get home. I hope we 
shall be able to embark before midsummer, so as to get a good pas- 
sage, and see you all the sooner. Love to all. We are all quite well ; 
but I am grievously pushed for time. 

G. T. 

To William H. Prescott, Boston. 

Paris, March 5, 1838. 

My dear William, — I send you a single line by this packet, to 
let you know that three days ago I received from Bentley the six 
copies of your “Ferdinand and Isabella.” One I sent instantly to 
Julius,* by Treuttel and Wtlrtz, his booksellers here, as he desired ; 
one to Yon Eaumer by a similar conveyance, with a request to him 

* Dr. Julius, of Hamburg, a scholar and philanthropist, had been in the 
United States in 1834-35. 
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to review it; one to (iui/.ot, whose aekiunvleclginent I ntceived the 
same evening, at tie BmglieX witii much iwlmiration of a few pages 
he hatl reati, ami ftillowanl by a note this luorning, which 1 will 
keep for you ; tan* to C’oimt (’iivuurt, wlni will wu*ite a review of it, 
ami of whom TliitTry mdd Ut nw the other niglE, ** If (hrcourt would 
but eluMise some «ibm.uire pf>rtion of histtjry, ludweeu A. D. 500 and 
IIKH), ami write upon it. In* wtiuhl leave uh all iM^hind’^; oius to 
Fauritd, the very scholar in Spanish literaiuns and Spaninh his- 
tory idivf^, its I la‘lievf% anti one ttf the ablest men, an a general Hclu)lar, 
I know of liny wljeif, wdmm I have idso iisketl to notice it, or cause 
it tt» Im notiml umler lii» su|H.‘riiitt*inlena5 ; iiml the other copy, keep- 
ing for mynelf, I hiive lent to Widsh. Moreover, in a few days I 
exp 4 H-t to have Sliatliick's Amerieau copy, .... for ii gimtleman 
named Doiidiin, iitlacliisl tti the hoUMelmhl of the Duke de Broglie ; a 
iniiii of firi4.“rate qiialitirs of who W’rilt*H oeiaiMioimlly most Imau- 

tifiil articles for the ** Eevtte Fram^iUHe/’ who promisea me to render 
there an acceiiiil of ytnir btMik. .... 

In ii foHiiiglit we liilte there [in laiiidon], nothing loath tcxpiit 

Parin, which fafigiii*>i me by its Iwal hours and <*xeiting society 

I lint iinpiitieiti to get to I#ondiin, funl still more impatient to get 
home, I am weiiriial of Eurttptv I am of Ihiris. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

London, — Henry Nelson Coleridge, — Hallam. — Elizabeth Barrett. — 
LocJchart, — Jeffrey. — Sir Edmund Head. — Story of Canning. 
Story of the Duke of Sussex. — Milman. — Elphinstoiie. — Cani’ 
bridge. — Whewell. — Sedgwick. — Smyth. — Journey North. 

JOURNAL. 

March 19. — We had a very good passage across the Cluinncl 

Notwithstanding a little regret at leaving the picturescpie old Con- 
tinent, and a good deal of regret at leaving a few frii^nds, and the 
easy society of the salons at Paris, I was well pleased to set my feet 

once more on British earth A letter from Kenyon inviting 

us to dine with him next Saturday, and one we nuudved, just as we 
were packing up in Paris, from Lord Fitzwillium, asking ns to ]»as.H a 
week or fortnight at Milton, made xis fi;el W(dc()me on kindri'd 
soil, and reminded us anew how far-rctaehing is English hospitality. 

March 20. — From Dover to Ilocliester. English posting is cer- 
tainly very comfortable. The four tine horst's w(! had, with two neat 
postilions, going always with a .solidity that makes tin? .speed le.ss [H-r- 
ceptible, contrasted strongly with the ragged beasts of all kinds to 

which we had been for tliree yeans acc.ustomeil 

London, March 23. — We had a goo<l many visits to-day, .... 
but the only person that canic, whom I was (^uriou.s to si‘e as a 
stranger, wa.s Henry Nelson Coleridge. Ib* must still be under forty, 
I think, but his hair is quite white, and tint contrast this forms wilh 
hi.s rich black eyes, and no less black (*y(*])rows {ind whiskcr.s, givt-s 
him quite a picturesque and original look. His manner is u little shy 
and embarrassed, and the tones of his voice* are- very mild and concili- 
ating, so that the first impre.ssion he mak(*s is ph*asing. His conver- 
sation fully sustains this im}>res.sioii. H(^ talks well and agreeahlv, 
but not brilliantly. What I chiefly asked him about, was the publi- 
cation of his uncle's works, but the details he had to give me. were not 
very curious. 

March 24. — I had a long visit this morning from Hallam, whom I 
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never miw iMTiuiMe he wiuh ni>t in rillirr iii IhHj i,r 

lH55j I \vm here. It gniiilitHl me verv lie h ii 

miiu iiK I Mlitiuhl have dr,'*ire«i tti find him ; ii litth* «t!iir4iiive iind mT- 
ViiiLH, perliiips^, hilt dij^nilifth quirt, ami vvi.i^hilig U* |dimm?. liidtin* his 
value, h<‘ luiil tuktii |iiiiim hi UM’iutaiu that there wins a viiritiit |diivt! 
ill llii* Atlii’iuuiiiii <1uh, when* mily l\udvf htraui^rrH iiiv |M*rmittiH| at 
fi tiuii*, and ollVri'd it le me ; hut ihnu^h thin \vm quiti* aii iii^reeiihle 
I dindiiii^d it, Miiee, being here wilii my himily, I rare 
imfliiug iihtiiii the rluh !Mmi4i!<4. Hut thm h guiMi HiigliMh heiqdlulily, 
itirl ii fair H|ieriiuen of if. 

.Mr. Hiilliiiu is I MiippoHe, al«Htt sixty years idd, gmy luwled, luad- 
a little ill lii^i s|»eeeli, in hum% lUid Iliw il shy iiuiuiier, whirl.- 
IiiakeH him Idiidi, fret|i|ejitly, when he Uh cieridwl nil ii|iiiiiiil 

JIM hi?4 teiij|ieritiiieiit roimtiiiitly leiaU him t«» enti.^rti4iii. Kxrept hii 
I imeiie-.;*, he !iii^ 11 lilie, dignith'd perHiiii, ami talketl pleiiHaiitlvi wit! 
lii-it air of kiiidiur’*?* wliirh i‘4 alwiiyM wi welrtum* to ii stranger, 

J/iioii 25.— .... After We ejune hiillie | from rliurrh] Senior 
r-.iiiP' ill,*' and wm m lively, spirited, ami iietive lyi r^ver, and full of 
prnji'iir^ fi»r mir roiiveiiieim* and pleji.*»ure. Ilogern followeil him, imd 
falke'!! ill hi-;* <piiel way ithoul all M«*rts <if things and people, ?4ioi\ing 
Jiiie.^* II little siih-arid. Il hii-s ujvvayH heeii paid In* uill 
m*iiioir;4 Udiiml Idiii. I hope he will, fi»r who ean write nuytliiiio of 
lie* seiil lliat. Would he lai iuun'4ng i . . . . Itrfolr fir Irfl U ? Lord hiUUe 
douijr eaiye in, liipf stayed Ithove an Ijour. .... !lr laiknl Well. 
Ih- ■■■•■eiirs to he Hoiiietldug Worried iiiid auiioU'd Iw' otir had Irt'lilivior 
on ilir liMitfirmol t 'auada, ami spoken hllh* wilfi the ail of a miui'^ 
t« I' o: '! n! r, w h*it he «-ame upon t hi « delii‘,al«* suh|e« I . Of t he I'ofidil ioli 
• »! I'*lai4» e, pMhli».d!\ enli aderrd, he npoke W rielv, illid Was illlJoirH jo 
heal lilt. it I •oiiM !« II liim, additio that he ha*l hnowu.lsoui l’•dl. the 

i'« Is! }•.!.• •'! lie- two enmu-nt S, ami that, r^eepliJi-' when the iUlke 

de I’i- he u.i> l’i< liU* r, they liad ne\i'r lelf, iu I'jts’lifid, that they 

e* .|||>| d* pi lid llsijdeilh oj} I lie Irprriti'Jilaf joli J I *1 fijr t'| eSj. h U 

lie ; .so I,' <!j. 'f -ihle t* !!lU‘«i}\ lloin oue upn;ejd luiljl f« I loaliofhri'; 
W hj- !» tto ■ • ledilahh- ! . h«'lh. 

Mn h W,. had \ \ it •• tidi lUoniio;.' fi.au Iliilip 

\ all All* ’old*', .■■■■Man ln-\ , wh'*is jjj it i olJje !■.! a -IimjI 

In. fh.llalid, aud the .idiuil ahh* i ijd '.l eOn\t|i, W ije Ii 

w » 5 e a] I a ' plea -aiil a m.a Uile i i ■ j! < W « 1 1 »•« ai Id hr, W'r diJied a:'aui 
a! I\-- ta i.id , wh*. WiUiU d ii • t** nir.-t .i In h’.iv iieael, our ..f thr fjiph 
dr 'rnfajie'- . .1 I hr ( 'hui* li, .it t . 1 ' he.i t - i the } til j ham < *al lied ml ; a |H r>‘ *u 

» N.i.r.a W ... ia.e. 


\o}. U. 
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whom I found a little precise in his manners, hut more of a scholar in 
modern elegant literature than Englishmen of his class commonly are, 
and a very well-bred gentleman. His sister was there too, and so was 
a Miss Barrett, who has distinguished herself by a good poetical trans- 
lation of the Prometheus Vinctus of iEschylus.* The dinner was 
very agreeable ; indeed, Kenyon always makes his house so, from his 
own qualities 

March 27. — A very busy day. As soon as breakfast was over we 
had a long visit from the delightful old Professor Smyth, which was 
followed by visits from H. C. Robinson and two or three other per- 
sons. These were not fairly over before Kenyon came to take us to 
the club houses, the Atheneeum, the University, the Travellers^ and 
the United Service of the Army and Kavy. These are the four most 
splendid of these recent inventions, growing out of the increasing lux- 
ury and selfishness of the present state of society in London. I do 
not know that anything can be more complete. The Athenaeum is 
the most literary, and there we found Hallam, reading in its very good 
library, which owes much to his care 

It was beautiful weather, and we took a drive in Hyde Park, where 

we met the Queen on horseback She looked gay, but has grown 

quite stout since I saw her at York. 

After a walk in Kensington Gardens, which was quite delightful in 
this warm spring day, .... I made a most agreeable visit to Sydney 
Smith, who now finds himself so well off, — thanks to the Whigs whom 
he is abusing in his pamphlets, — that he has rented a small house in 
town, where he spends a few months while he takes his turn as Canon 
of St. PauPs. He was very kind and very droll to-day 

March 28. — Another long, laborious London day. The morning 
was given to business, visiting, and receiving visits. Sydney Smith 
returned my yesterday’s call, and talked for an hour in the most amus- 
ing manner, at the end of which he said, taking up his hat, “ And 
now I ’ll go and pray for you ” ; for he was going to some service at 
St. PauPs. 

We dined with the s, .... but we did not stay late, for we were 

engaged at Lansdowne House, where we found a very select party, 
made in honor of the Duchess of Gloucester, daughter of George III. 

. . . . All the Ministry were there, .... the Duke of Cambridge, 
the foreign ministers. Lord Jeffrey, — just come to town, — Lord and 
Lady Holland, the last of whom is rarely seen anywhere, except at 
home, etc Lord Durham is a little, dark-complexioned, red- 

* Mrs. Browning. 
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fnt*i*iMo(iki»g who waj* uut vi^ry much wrnghtj llpiiigli lilfi 

i« iic»w m> liigli ; Fuulott ThtnupHoii tiilkwl vt*rj wt?!!, Liit 
liMikwi tiMi ; I#iniy Htfiliincl wuh vory w ititt’udiHl in 

1h* «> ; iiikI Lt»ni Holkntl wiw truly kind iiml iigrrmblo. . . , . Wt% 
cjf wiTf uhligiil tu Hlny lutu, iiiul 1 wm willing to ilo fur 1 

iifitl Ji grfjit ilfai «»f talk. But thoiigli wi* tli«| not Iraw llii! 

piirty till lit’iii'Iy our oVUn-k, m-yrml ihthhuh wrrr uiiiituiuwl fw iimV“ 
iiig wliilr wr wtU’tj Wiiiliiig for our rarriugi*. 

March 211. — . . . . VVn w'rrr c»ut ut Hriii«»r h ■ ii utilr hryoiul 
Ilyth* Fiirk C oriirr— ■!» Lrmkfiy^t, l»y half punt Ini iM'lork. 
wit'k wjtn till! Hrrrrlury c*f ihr FiHir kiWK ( ‘uiiiuiihmioii, uirl 

Id know iin»rr tliuu any iiiiui in Kiigliuul iiUoiii tin* gri’iit «.f 

piiiipiTinii liiiil |M»|tii|iitr tiiu«4ti»m. fairti t*Mu w'iw of llir 

piirty, liiid two or tlirrr ollin* |irmui«, Tlir tiilk wm fi goeiil 4»iil 
|Militirul ill iiH toiii% iiH’liiiliug >iurh t^uhjniji jin Ifowliiiul Hill'll pliiii 
for II poHiotflin* r»‘li»riiu ihr i^tulr of tin* iiiumifirUinii|| |io|iiiliilii»ii, 
ftr. riiiuhvirk Hri'iiinl %'rry iirutt% mill I hml li long fiilk with liiiii, 
wr hrMiiglii liiin Iioum* with u«. From w hut hr find 

from wliiii I iiHvr Ht’iii mid linird «’Lrwiii‘n% I imi prrratitdrd lltiii 
llir Uiillirr, llir lllld tiir mrUUH of pt»puljir rtiui'ulioii uir liltfr 

iiiid«-r«too4 h«*rr, in pnaiirr at Irunt. 

Aiiiofig otli»T phtfr'i I wnit to iiftfr\var»!;« wan John MiirriiyX 
t III* pul>liM|if>r*»* wlin'r I frll in with Lorkhiup w ilh uliom i luao 
rxt'hilllgr*! riird^ thin Wrrk, hut whom I hu*i no! ;n‘ru. H«’ Ik |h«’ 
ijiiiii lo' {i|wiiy*« wu-M iind idwayn will !«% with Ih*' rohh-'sf and iiio-.f di^ 
figforahlr nniiiiicrn I hiivr r\rr n«*on. 1 wanli'd to talk willi Iniii jihoiti 
“ Frrdiiiund und iH.dudlu,” and hy a ^>oi1 m| vioinin* donr !•» 
til wi-ll in f.» him, I did ^.e>. Ih* ^‘aid In* had ■■•rns if, latl 
lo'ard no opinion iihont it. I gan- him on*’ uilh lillh- • t irinojiy, 
wlii' li I dart* *';iy la- t!ion;dit wan not worth a hnlton ; Imt I tfid i! in 
a t^oii ..f torn- of »!. liam-r, to wh'u h I .o-kharf maiimi > inr-i'1ihly 
iiiipi'lh'd nn*. and wkn-h I tkur ?-.av wm-:- a--t jndi« ion ; with him a-’ iiiiy 
oflr r four, |1. ,i,’]5 I .-im '-nir it «jnito a-toni -lir*! !^!niniv, ulr* lookrtl 
. . . . ill if h*' did Hot spoil’ «•oInp^^hntd what f ua-f imuiip. 

W’r ilinrd at M n, \'ilhn '*.* and had a \«t>’ d'-li; dit fill liffh* pally ; 
, . . . Wo nna* m all, jn d Hojan* \\',ilpolr’ < niiuilMi |o| a 

ilililjfl". .... I.oid talk'-d all th*- t nno, aia I r \f | rnifl \ Writ. 

H'* JnlnuH'ti \!i i. I,s 'fi-r \i-i v mu» h tor lirr tahmf, and 

hraill \ , and foado hinro !.* a' a;,*! ri'id di* u i ho roidd tsjfjrr, and «'ri 

* \p.!l,HT <f !.• ;*i r|.ii.-3i. loll. Ilf \ jlla-r-i, sUal «*! - ufli'iwarl'i 

’III. i.oi Loiti-i. Nt Vol. I. pp. j<n, il-. 
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taiiily be wan very a^reeiible. The BU|H?ivilieUHne8» be hIiowim! when 
lie wan in Aiaericii, ami tlie ijuiet ctibinesH I used ti» wiinvm in liim 
HonietinieH in Kiiinburghj iu 1819, were mit at all |H‘rce|i!il4e tn-day. 
lie Wii8 very lively, and yet ahovvetl lauiv* Belize than wit. We Lilki-d 
a goiJtl deal about tlie late atrtxdoUH duel of (*illi*y at Wa8liiiigt«»n ; 
about bin recollectionii of the Unite<l States, apropos of wiiirli In* gave 
a very lunnonms account of Iub own wcskling, am! of a dinner iit 
President MtwlisoiFrt ; about the tdder days td tin* Blinbiirgb Re- 
view” ; and about the present atatu of Btadety at Kilinbiirgli, wldeli be 
K‘|)restuit8 as much less brilliant than it was wlien I was liiere bir- 
inerly. 

After the balies W(‘re g<»ne we talked aliiait what is mm* a iiiiirlo 
vexeil (piestion, in relation to Seotlund, * — lunv far tbe govriiiiiniil is 
bounti to prifvidi! religious inHlructioii for tin* .lelirey s^iid lii* 

bud been to mh*. Lord ^feibcmme ulioul it, and a piirly virw* «if 
the matter alt«»get!ier, as I thought. I maiiitaiiii'd that llie muI f^eaild 
provide all iuHtnietioii t!mt in ui'eeHsary U* preHiTve the «ud*’r and 
purity «>f soeiety for all that live up»ui it ; ami I lliiiik I bad iinirli 
the bent of the argument, drawn from «mr X»nv Hiigland imUiliiliMim 
and tin* liohton .Ministry for the INior. At any rate, I i-ai intl Li ‘.lei* 
and Edward Villiers with me again-^t Jetfrey, who adiiiilfed aliierd 
(‘Very thing but its polifieal i*xpediemy iu Si-Miland 

Mtircli 3n. ■ Madi* a l»»itg visit t«> Hallain thi'^ in«.trnin;,n wliom I 
loinid in bis study, a very eiunlortalde r<MUii in the p.i!! «4' 

}jonH<*, Well Idled with books, Home of bi»-li \v«-re rare. He i ilL»-d 
well, ainl among cdlier things I a-’keii him about ibe imh ei -i! ir >, 
kiufuiiig that bis ndalionH to them ari* siijiu'wliaf peeuli.ir, ii‘ lie 
wan edueated at O\ror,i, and sent bis m.ii I»» C anibridi.aa be 

murb <ii.Hlingiiid!«'d bimodf at d'linity. Hi^ ivpii.-. luje h .i . 

1 antieipat.'d, vny e.ild a. far a^ eoneerie. < Klbid, eu u fo. Ii li.' bn. 
thuH deridedly turned Id., bark, but b-s favu.lble tM Mllel !bill I 
snppo^aMl they would br. Lm h,. i. a wio- man, a liltlr iien-.u^ in 
bis manner and a little ti«igefy, yet <»f a sound and ind 'neJil. 

Ili.-i objection to the Kllgl i'dl 11 n j Verdi ie^., \V Idelj |ir e- \ pr*- -d fi,.]. !\, 
wa.s, that, w ith .^rnelj gn-at iv-ouivi-. uf property and lafenl, lie \ •, » ! 
eflect ho little. HallamV e-tabli.-lmieiit is md feu! d 

rich and res{»ectulde 

M'c (line<l at Ivhvard \*iIlier-\ wln-re we ne*} idd Mr . \ ilb. i . 
Mrs. Trotter, aiuali»*r of tin* RaveiiswortliM,* fh.- .^n 

* Mrs. Biwanl Villicrs wa.s a daughter ef I.-ad Itavc n av ,! f h. 
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of Lord Eadnor, Sir Edmund Head,* — a remote cousin of Sir Fran- 
cis, — Stephenson the great engineer, and one or two others. It 
was agreeable, but I took most to Sir E. Head, a man of about thirty- 
five, who has much pleasant literary knowledge, and who has been in 
Spain and studied its literature. Stephenson showed genius in his 
conversation, and altogether we were enticed to stay late. 

April 1. — A delightful breakfast at Kenyon’s. Southey and his 
son were there ; Chorley, the biographer of Mrs. Hemans, and much 
given to music ; and two or three others. Southey, who is in town for 
two or three days, is grown older since I saw him three years ago at 
Keswick, more than those years imply. The death of his w^ife, .... 
which might have been thought a relief to his sufferings on her ac- 
count, has yet proved an addition to them, and he has now all the 
appearance of a saddened and even a broken man. Still, he talked 
well this morning, — though in a voice lower than ever, — and was 
once wanned when speaking of Wordsworth, for whom his admiration 
seems all but boundless. Coleridge (H. N.) says he is weary of life, 
and certainly he has all the appearance of it. 

I made, too, this moniing, a pleasant visit to the kind old Professor 
Smyth, of Cambridge, .... and arranged with him to be in Cam- 
bridge on the 14th (Easter), to pass a couple of days there ; and then 
went to Sir Francis Doyle’s, whom I found much changed, by severe 
and long-continued disease, but still with the same distingue, gentle- 
manlike air he had when I knew him three years ago. 

I dined with Bates, the banker. Yan De Weyer,t the Belgian Min- 
ister, was there, — an acute and pleasant person, talking English al- 
most perfectly well, — and Murray, formerly secretary to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and now the Secretary of the great Ecclesiastical Commission, 
— a very good scholar and a very thorough Tory, who talks with 
some brilliancy and effect. 

In the evening I had an engagement to go to Lord Holland’s, who 
is now passing a few days at his luxurious establishment in South 
Street. I found there Lord Albemarle, Pozzo di Borgo, Lord Mel- 
bourne, the Sardinian Minister, Young Ellice and his beautiful, high- 
bred wife, Allen, and some others. Pozzo di Borgo was brilliant, and 
Lady Plolland disagreeable. Lord Holland talked about Prescott’s 
‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,” as did John Allen, cand gave it high praise ; 
Allen pronouncing the chapters on the Constitutions of Castile and 

* Twenty years later tliis acquaintance between Sir E. Head and Mr. Ticknor 
grew to an intimate friendship. This was their first meeting. 

t Soon afterwards Mr. Bates’s son-in-law. 
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Amigciii th« liiwt — to \m btflirr tliiiii flit* r«irrt^^|MJiiii« 

iiig ill IIiiILuii’n Agim.*’ Tliw I r»%»iii4 i|*»« 

cinive. Kii imm iiliva w Ir'Uct autln^rity oii iiicli ii |t*iliil ikiji AOni. 

L«», tliiH liioriiilig, WiW tlrcklrd, tlitiiigli lir- wag 1114 

BO Ktroiig, iiiitl iliti ii«t g*> m% much into ilrlaiL 

llollaijpl, iiJiti Allni liilkt'tl iiUmt i>r, Cimiiiiiiig ; iiiitl Li»ii| Iit 4 litipl 
wiiii iic rt^giiBlril liiiii m llio writ€*r of alivr*, m‘« tirw 

getting i#ii ill till* wurhl. Hurli thiiigi coiilil iii»l liraBl in 

eufii siliiiniii wlirti i wm hero twenty yfiir« iigo, 

A|iri4 Sil. Iirtakfii»Hti^^ %villi Sydiiey Smilli, where %ir leel eiily 
Iliillaiii iiiiti Tytlrr, the Hn-oirh ; jii4 11 ef ihf» 

Tilt! Hi ufit* lime *liiriiig ih*’ hi* wm 

ex!riP*r«liiiary. It ft*ll oii the inlliieiire nf the jiri»L« tari »# 

fiti lilt* wM-iiil iiipI nii the elyira^ Irr^ e| iiii ii 

trr#«, T«i my ri»iii*isirnihle l«4h Hiilhini iiml whii 

hiivi’ hern l«J 11 f^iiiguhir tiigree |»«‘|!s*4 1111*1 w«slight h^ the V* 

il.« iliflllrlis'i* lljrV r\-r!i »|m 4* wililji’iif 

lilul iilliii»S’4 «*li tin* |Msilil. Smith il«-*'hirr4 fh.tt h^ h-* I !• riii4 

fill* iiifliiiiirr f»f the y. iii hi^^ «a.^e, •’ " I<i4 

filhlnh I I lieVrr fitlh'sl, I tllUik* !*» i’l'* ill* IJII I » ^ 4«* 
liiiy «*f tlp'iii ; I liiir*hiii-»| iiiv:*s-|f Hiillmii I ‘.utli Lhji, 

limi ht‘!!l W ifli Ii « lh4f i h^>tt 

tlli’V fell JiliMiil if. III I ••% th»' f tt -i ^ « u* <4 the 

iiiu-’t r*iiiiii hill >1*’ I fiii-r h*'.n4 : jiii*!, a t* tiur i,\ f .liji 

liHTiSey, Mil flu* |n»iiit where lOiehf h*- 9 i 5 * w-lL iLe 

liie-"! fav« »i'jihly, Mir|«ri--e4 m.- ve.n latr- h. 

S|*€'iikiiig tiii’ ** i'Milthiitvh !M-\e'wh’ Mr, Niiulli K-m*! ileil 1 ! %% .m 
l«‘;,*iiii iy J«'!!b v, I h <njrr, ale! hsmell, fh^a h*- ii.i- ih* ht-i t4iU‘i *4' 
it, iiiei ilia! lijry were i.ia’siMilh- isiaulhu^’ t** i4» arv 

‘lilesf i||lll!r!l‘'i* «.\ir 1 I, h» . le’ W .i > '•'< * \ 5 »»h'|i! iilel iiliiu-.ilei - .'*"4'. 

After he Siiiitli h’lt Ik’iujhiireli, Js-fl ret, ht-.-iuni- the , “ J 

f'lljti Sjlljfil, I Ijrvef W’>uM !■«’ 4 ‘ ell !h»' * 1 5|jJ|i..|* 5'.* • S 

f« *t»l ill:,/. I wr-'fe an artr-h', f u:i«4 !e wii4 if !m el- I 

\vaifr4 fill il r-inii*’ eui ; iinue 4ja!« h .if!« r w lu» h I rii. |»-e.i f., lua 
Ii hslh ill lli.-':.* w..r4% er w^<!4''* hke J.fh» v. Ii 

Im ih'V. S\4i}ev >iui!h, Tm h %f is w a wilt*, .alrh, *• , u n 

n eiihfe.i, -M iiiaiiV j4ier!-,, Jit fa-fii !a«’ yunn a-f a '’h**!.' Airl flu* 
IhMlirV al«a\^ eaiiu.'. I W'-|ke4 |i<r 

fl.illtiJi |!.i 4 a 4i'4l ahMu! t * ■»•. .ra -ji.jl n i ^ « i i ha .’la •' -i 

f»it!r\M!r liiiji-*!!' !■. huaia-'e,. 'I'he |4 ifa pel as Ui !h> l.i.U.u'. 

mnit «»f Iii4i.iii idfaii^ wlr* rel.i!r4 tlo- fa- t !•» if.sll.iiu L.i-! ....a- 
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sion once to press Mr. Canning, as Premier, for several weeks, to look 
over and determine some matters quite important to the condition of 
India. The business was disagreeable, and Canning disliked to touch 
it, though the delay was becoming injurious to the service. At last, 
much urged, he promised to come to the proper office, on a certain 
evening, and finish the business. He came, but said he hated the 
whole thing ; that he had come only because he had given his word ; 
and then, turning suddenly on the Secretary, “ Now, if you will let 
me off from this business to-night, I will treat you to Astley’s.^' The 
Secretary saw it was idle to do, or to attempt to do, anything like 
serious work with the Premier while in such a humor, and accepted 
the invitation to the amphitheatre, leaving India to suffer till Can- 
ning’s sense of duty should make him industrious. 

After the singular conversation about the influence of the aristoc- 
racy this morning, it seemed somewhat odd, at dinner-time, in that 
truly aristocratic establishment at Laiisdowne House, to stumble at 

once upon Sydney Smith We had to wait dinner a little for 

Lord Lansdowne, who, as President of the Council, had been de- 
tained in the ITouse of Lords, fighting with Brougham, whom he 
pronounced to be more able and formidable than at any previous 
period of his life. Lord Lansdowne seemed in excellent spirits. Not 
so Lady L. As she went in to dinner, surrounded by the most beau- 
tiful monuments of the arts, and sat down with Can ova’s Venus be- 
hind her, she complained to me, naturally and sincerely, of the weari- 
ness of a London life, and said that it was almost as bad at Bowood, 
with Lord Lansdowne always coming up to town to attend the Coun- 
cil. But the talk was brilliant. Senior is ahvays agreeable, but, by 
the side of Sydney Smith and Jeffrey, of course he put in no claim ; 
and I must needs say, that when I saw Smith’s free good-humor, and 
the delight with which everybody listened to him, I thought there 
were but small traces of the aristocratic oppression of which he had 
so much complained in the morning. Lord Jeffrey, too, seemed to be 

full of good things and good sayings Fine talk it certainly 

was, often l)rilliant, always enjoyable. The subjects were Parliament 
and Brougham ; the theatre and Macready ; reviewing, apropos of 
which tlie old reviewers liit one another hard ; the literature of the 
day, which was spoken of lightly ; Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, ” which Lord Lansdowne said he had bought from its reputa- 
tion, and which Milman in his quiet wmy praised 

y{py{l 3. __ Breakfasted at Dr. Holland’s, where I met only Hallam. 
Of coursci I had a most pleasant time, for there are hardly better 
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talkers in London. Dr. Holland came fresh from a professional visit 
to the Duke of Sussex, whom he had found reading his Hebrew Bible, 
whose margins were iilled with his Highnesses notes ; a rare instance 
of royal exegesis, but I apprehend rather a whim of the Duke than 
the result of very solid learning. Dr. Holland told us a somewhat 
strange story of the Duke^s boyhood, which the Duke had told him 
this morning. 

George III. — as is well known — was strict with Lis children ; and 
one day when with their tutor, in a sort of regular school-hours, the 
Duke was seized with that asthma which has pursued him through 
life, and for which he was — when he related the fact — consulting 
Dr. Holland for the first time. The disease made his breathing at 
once audible ; and the tutor, mistaking the noise for a voluntary one, 
ordered the young Duke to be quiet. He replied that he could not, 
and the noise was continued, until the tutor, after two or three re- 
bukes and threats, called him up and flogged him soundly ; a disci- 
pline which the Duke assured Dr. Holland was not of rare occur- 
rence 

We dined in the city, with our excellent friends the Yaughans, 
where we met Lough, the sculptor, who was quite amusing. He 
married in Italy, and returning last summer with two or thi-ee chil- 
dren, he had much difl&culty in reconciling them to the appearance 
of things in London. When they saw the sun through the fog, they 
exclaimed, “ Che brutta luna ! ”* and could not l)e persuaded to call 
it anything else. 

April 5. — Hallam — by previous arrangement — came to us this 
morning, and gave us the whole forenoon at the British Museum, of 
which he is a trustee, and through the whole wilderness of which he 
carried us, in what is called “ a private view.” This is understood to 
be a considerable favor and distinction, but I must needs say, it proved 

a truly wearisome one HallanTs patience was admirable, and 

he was agreeable to the end of the almost endless visit. 

April 6. — We dined at Hallam’s, a party made for us, and it 
would not be easy to make one more delightful : Whewell and Pro- 
fessor Smyth, of Cambridge ; Milman ; Sir Prancis Palgrave, the his- 
torian, and Keeper of the Records at Westminster ; Empson, the suc- 
cessor of Sir Janies Mackintosh ; a sister of Hallam, and his young 
daughter, with one or two more, just enough, and of the most 
agreeable varieties. The conversation was as various as the peoj)le. 
The only regular talk or discussion was on the German universities, 


* “ Wliat an ugly moon ! 
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and I was well pleased to find that in such an academical company 
justice was done to them. It would not have heen. so twenty years 
ago. But Whewell and Hallam are above all common prejudices, at 
least 

Aj^tU 7. Vi' e made a most delightful visit to Miss Joanna Baillie. 
.... She talked of Scott with a tender enthusiasm that was con- 
tagious, and of Lockhart with a kindness that is uncommon when 
coupled with his name, and which seemed only characteristic of her 
benevolence. It is very rare that old age, or, indeed, any age, is found 
so winning and agreeable. I do not wonder that Scott in his letters 
treats her with more deference, and writes to her with more care and 
beauty, than to any other of his correspondents, however high or 
titled 

We dined at Henry N. Coleridge^s. He lives very pleasantly near 
Regent's Park, and old Mrs. Coleridge, the widow of S. T. Coleridge 
and mother of his wife, lives with him. The Head Master of Eton 
was there, — a stiff dominie, but not without agreeable talk, — and two 
or three barristers, with as many ladies, and the dinner was agreeable. 
Coleridge himself has a good deal of acuteness. 

In talking of Southey and Wordsworth, he said — what is accord- 
ing to my own impression — that Wordsworth has a keen enjoyment 
of life, and he added that Southey is become extremely weary of life. 
Not long since, he said, somebody was predicting what they should 
see, if he and Southey lived ten years longer. Without directly in- 
terrupting him, Southey clasped his hands and cast his eyes upward, 
ejaculating parenthetically, “Which God in his infinite mercy for- 
bid ! ” and seemed to shudder all over at the thought of his possibly 
living so long. He has been in this melancholy state, I under- 
stand, ever since Mrs. Southey first gave signs of insanity, al-jout five 
years ago. 

Mrs. Coleridge, the elder, presided at the table, her daughter not 
bta’ng well enough, from recent illness, to be in her place ; but she 

came down into tlie saloon afterwards Her health has long 

l)eeu bad, and she showed to-day but slight traces of the round, ha[)- 
])y, and most ])e<iutiful creature I knew, just sixteen years* old, in 1819, 
at S()uth(‘y’s. But she was very lady-like and gentle in her manner, 
and showed occasionally bright flashes of spirit and fancy. She is 
very pleasing, too, and I dare say has much of the extraordinary tal- 
ent her father gives her credit for. We enjoyed our visit, and, though 
tired with a laborious day, stayed late. 

April 9. — We went this morning, by the invitation of Sir Francis 
1 * 
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Palgrave, and visited the old records in the Chapter House at West- 
minster ; the oldest records in the kingdom, of which he has the 
charge. They proved extremely curious ; for among them were 
Doomsday Book, in two volumes of unequal size, hut singularly legi- 
ble, and well arranged in a close, neat hand ; all the oldest records of 
the administration of justice in the kingdom ; the contracts between 
Henry YII. and the Abbot of Westminster, for building the Abbey, 
with the donations for that purpose of the pious monarch ; treaties 
of Henry VIII., and I know not what else ; besides another large 
room full of a wild confusion of old parchments. The very archi- 
tecture of these repositories, with its unhewn or unsmoothed timbers, 
— dating from 1250, — was in keeping, and added to the curious ven- 
erableness of the whole arrangement. 

When we had seen all this we went to the Cloisters, where Milman, 
amidst the remains of the monastery of the elder religion, has a most 
tasteful and quiet mansion, arranged .... by Inigo Jones. He 
came immediately out and went over the Abbey with us. We ad- 
mired, of course, the magnificent choir, one of the finest specimens 
of rich Gothic in the world ; the elaborate chapel of Henry VIL, 
.... and the other architectural wonders and beauties of this rare 
and solemn pile. But, after all, the parts that have historical names 

attached to them are most attractive In the Poets’ Corner it was 

not without a very thrilling feeling, that, on reading the inscription 
to Goldsmith, I suddenly found myself standing on the grave of John- 
son, who wrote it The whole visit was most interesting 

April 13. ~ Made a truly delightful visit to Mrs. Somerville at Chel- 
sea, who is certainly among the most extraordinary women that have 
ever lived, both by the simplicity of her character and the singular 
variety, power, and brilliancy of her talents. Afterwards I went to 
see Lord Jeffrey, who is unwell, and confined to his room, and from 
whom I wanted a little advice about my coming journey to Scot- 
land. I found him with Empson, .... a very agreeal)le man of 
great knowledge 

I went afterwards to the Albany, to dine with the admirable, de- 
lightful old Mr. Elphinstone, the gentle, learned old gentleman we 

knew at Rome His establishment here is truly comfortable 

and agreeable, in the midst of a fine library ; but it is not luxurious, 
and the secret of the whole is, that he is a wise man, who makes him- 
self happier with the society of the first mark and intellect in Lon- 
don, which is all open to him, and who knows that he is ha]q)ier than 
he could be made by an Indian income bought l)y ten years’ more 
absence from home. Felix quipotuit. 
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The party te-duy coiiHintHl of KiiipHon ; llichurdHori, io jinudi laen- 
tioncHl by Lockhart m ScoU’h friend ; Mackenzie, hoii o 1‘ tlia “ Man of 
Feeling/’ long Secretary-C lenerid in India ; Phillip^j* the lairrinter ; 
Miircbimni, the man of funhion ami tlu* great geologint ; PrtjfeHHor VVil- 
«on, <d‘ the Lomion rnivtTnity ; (’olonel iicukt!, tlu^ (#ret‘k travtdler ; 
ami WilkiiwoHj the Kgyptiun traveller. 

We Hat at a roiiml table, jimt ten of uh, ami tin* nervice of platt*, 
givi*n to Mr. KlphinHt«»ne when lie left Bombay, which rov«*re(l the 
table HO that the cloth could hardly be* Heeii, wuh taie «}f tin* richcHt and 
imwt tasteful 1 ever looked upon. Then* w'an mil a pernon whom I 

int‘t there to-day that W'uh not a remarkable imui, remarkable by 

bin culture and at!coiupliHhnientK, ami by thi? taiUHideration he enjoya 
in Mociety. Of coum% it wuh very iigreeabhi. We bilked aliout Scot- 
land and Scott ; about Lockhart, with wdiom Murc.hif4c»n w very 
male; about India, Home, BunHi’n, and the Arclibishc^p (d* Oologne ; 
about America and American HtiTature ; ami iw itn untiptMleM by 
Hidiijuily and everything eLe. of Kgypt. In mIioH, the convi-im- 
ti«jn wiw iiH varimiH and pleawnnt um ]i«»HHible, ami I Htayml dn^idfidly 
lati‘. .... Wc did not nit down till half |nii4. eight, nor did \vt‘ get 
up til! miflnight. 


t hi the I itii of April Mr. Ticknor hd’i l.omlon with bin wif«^ 
find liin eldeat daughter, ami reacln^d ( ’ambriilge <»arly the .nam*^ 
ihiy, llie folhiwing clmnudiTiatie mdo awaited them there : 

PiTi'ii nof'a', \ViMitH*'i<lay. 

Mv nf'AH Sue, The ebiekeU'* will Wall Vuur pb*a tire at the Bull 
fit H\^ am! I dial! fiate- d«»\vn t<» \ ou at <’i d»t, yi»u the wav to 

mv ei-ll. I am au'diic* hu' >‘i*me 'Urejcs u!e»m if I cateh, yotu* lielicH 
will lmv«' NMiiH* ciiia.p mule. I have mnuule«i you to the Mnaiml 
f tniv, fil l! \Min' bi'dninin may be elir«* tu y«»ui’ daui'btei’n. 

1'lie |.iiu;' ha pt * |n'd in nprui u% file! uill imf, | rhiou'e hn* 

miud alliT her Apid mamea* ; ’till, mir walL ^ are uel }et in any 
bejuily, 

^Vith hr 4 lemeiiduaner i to ynur ladle a 

W.M. Smyth. 


.InrpNAb. 


April II While the iTvant ^ were nnjt.ieUn’' the earria’a* 

and imprri.il a we wmt nnl aiel tnuK a walk brhim! 'Frinit v ami Mane 
of the nthrr « in the garden-’ ihat biti'fer the h.anka of the t 'am. 


.1. Hlaliij*-:, iii'-iitiMar.l ni VhI. I. p. •} Tl. 
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. . . . Some parts of the glorious old establishment I found much 
altered and improved ; a new and grand quadrangle to Trinity, a 
superb screen and hall to King’s, and other large improvements, fin- 
ished or going on, among which is a fine University library ; so that 
Cambridge is gaining upon Oxford, where no such improvements have 
taken place for a long time 

We went [to Professor Smyth’s rooms] before nine, and had a very 
agreeable party. Whewell and Sedgwick, the two great men of the 
University ; Clark, the head of the Medical Department ; Peacock, 
next to Whewell and Sedgwick in general reputation ; a considerable 
number of ladies, among them two Miss Skrines and Miss Wilkins, 

who sing very well, and whom Smyth calls his nightingales 

We had a little supper, and what between the music and excellent 
talk, stayed very late. 

A^pril 15. — Easter Sunday At two o’clock Dr. and Mrs. 

Clarke, and some other of the professors, came and carried us to the 
afternoon service at King’s College Chapel. It was very fine, espe- 
cially the music, and everything produced its full effect in that mag- 
nificent and solemn hall, the finest of its sort, no doubt, in the world. 
Afterwards I went with Whewell and Sedgwick .... to dine in the 
Hall of Trinity, a grand old place, vast, and a little gloomy and rude, 
with its ancient rafters ; but imposing, and worthy of the first college 

in the world, for the numbers of great men it has produced It 

is the fashion for a nobleman, when he comes here, to be furnished 
with a silver cover, forks and spoons, etc., and to leave them when he 

goes away It chanced to-day that I had poor Lord Milton’s 

cover, with his name and arms on it, which led to some sad talk with 
the Fellows, who retain a very lively recollection of his winning char- 
acter and striking talents. At our table there were several strangers, 
the most remarkable of whom were Sir Francis Forbes, just from 
India, and the famous Joseph Hume, M. P., of radical notoriety. 

After dinner, according to ancient custom, a huge silver cup or 
pitcher was passed round, containing what is called Audit Ale, or 
very fine old ale which is given to the tenants of the College wdien 
they come to audit their accounts and pay their rents. We all drank 
from it standing up, each, as his turn came, wishing prosperity to the 
College. When this was over an enormous silver ewer and basin, 
given 1)3^ James First’s Duke of Buckingham, were passed down, filled 

with rose-water, into which each one dipped Ins napkin 

Finally, a small choir of selected singers came into the Iiall and sang 
the Latin chants appropriate to the day, with great richness and power, 
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attracting a crowd in at the doors, among whom were several ladies, 
who looked oddly out of place in such a monastic refectory. It was 
a fine finale to the grave and ceremonious entertainment. 

We now adjourned to the Combination Room, where, in great lux- 
ury and comfort, a dessert and wines were arranged for the members 
of the table of dais. We had done pretty weE, I thought, in the way 
of wine in the Hall, where there was an extraordinary amount of 
health-drinking, but here we had it on a more serious and regular 
footing. We had, too, a plenty of good conversation ; among the rest, 
on Serjeant TalfoimVs Bill, and the Post-Office Bill 

At last the bell rang for evening prayers . . ' . . and broke us up. 
The chapel was brilliantly lighted, and the Master and Fellows, in 
their robes of ceremony, made a striking appearance ; though the 
whole, with the turnings and bowings to the altar, and frequent 
genuflections, looked a little too much like what we had a surfeit 
of at Rome last year 

From the chapel — where the ladies, with Mrs. Clarke, had joined 
us — we went to Professor WhewelTs rooms in Trinity, the same 
where, twenty years ago, I used to pass my time with the present 
Bishop of Gloucester, Monk, w'ho was then Greek professor here. 
We had a pleasant party, .... enjoyed a nice cup of academical tea, 
gossiped very merrily, looked over rare books, prints, and a good 
maiiy spirited drawings and sketches from nature, by Whewell, who 
seems to have all talents ; had some excellent stories told with much 
humor by Smyth, and political talk from Hume, \vhich sounded 
quaintly inappropriate in these Tory cloisters ; and finally, at eleven 
o’clock, wound up the whole with a gay petit souper, and were gal- 
lantly escorted home by the good Professor Smyth, just before mid- 
night. 

April 16 . — .... Before breakfast was over we had a visit from 
Sedgwick and Smyth, who were as agreeable as possible, and eager to 
lionize the town to us We went with them first to the Uni- 

versity library, .... and afterwards to tlie Trinity College library, 
which is well worth seeing ; for, like everything else about this rich 
and magnilicent College, its library is large, curious, and well pre- 
served. But there are two collections in it that hardly permit a 
stranger to look at anything else. The first is a large mass of the 
papers of Sir Isaac Newton, both mathematical and relating to his 
office as Master of the Mint, with correspondence, etc. ; and the other 
is the collection of Milton’s papers, chiefly in his own handwriting, 
including Conius, Lycidas, Arcades, bonnets, etc., and some letters. 
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which have been bound up, and preserved here about a century. 
Nothing of the sort can be more interesting or curious, especially the 
many emendations of MiltoiFs poems in his own hand. 

Twenty years ago I remember being shown, at Ferrara, the origi- 
nal manuscript of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso,” and the old librarian 
pointed out to me, at the bottom of a blotted page, these words, with 
a date, all in pencil, ‘^Vittorio Alfieri vide e venerb,” adding that 
when Alfieri wrote them, his tears fell so fast that they dropped on 
the paper and blistered it. It was. impossible to avoid having some- 
thing of the same feeling when looking at these venerable remains of 
two of the greatest men, in the opposite departments of science and 
poetry, that the world has ever seen 

There was one thing, however, that Professor Smyth was anxious 
to show us, and we went, of course, to see it. It is an original por- 
trait of Cromwell, kept in the apartments of the Master of Sydney 
College. It is in colored chalks, beyond all doubt done from the life, 
and done, too, after anxiety had made deep lines of care in his face. 
Smyth will have it that it justifies and illustrates completely the 
descriptions of his corroding sufferings, given by Hume with such 
vivacity, hninediately after the death of Mrs. Claypole, and immedi- 
ately before his own. In fact, Mr. Smyth had been carrying the vol- 
ume of Hume with him all the morning round Cambridge, and now 
read the passage to us with great spirit and feeling, to justify his opin- 
ion. No doubt the picture is very striking, and so is Hume’s account 
of Cromwell, and both belong to anything but a man of an easy or 
tranquil mind. But I doubt whether Cromwell ever suffered so much 
from remorse, as Hume, in this particular passage, supposes. Indeed, 
a few pages later he seems to admit it. 

.... When we had rested, we went to dinner at Professor Smyth’s. 
He has a very comfortable bachelor establishment in Peter House, 
the same, I think, that was occupied by Gray the poet, whose succes- 
sor he is in the chair of History, a place given to him by Lord Lans- 
downe when the Whigs were in power, above thirty years ago. He 
received ns in his library, which is well stored with a somewhat mis- 
cellaneous collection of hooks, in history and poetry, and the little 
party soon collected there to the number of eight or ten, including 
the Vice-Chancellor Worseley, Master of Downing, Mr. and Mrs. 
Skinner, counted among the agreeables of Cambridge, and Professor 
Peacock, counted among the very agreeable. We had a cheerful, 
pleasant time in the very comfortable dining-room. Worseley is more 
of a belles-lettres scholar and knows more continental literature than 
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is commonly found in tLese cloistered establisliments, and Peacock is 
an excellent talker. 

W e were invited to a party at the Skrines’, hut declined, so as to 
stay as late as we could with our admirable old friend, whose kindli- 
ness, gayety of heart, and talent have been pur constant delight since 
we have been in Cambridge. At last, between eleven and twelve, we 
took our leave, and the old gentleman, coming down stairs and fol- 
lowing us to the gate of his College, gave us a sort of paternal bene- 
diction in the open street. We parted from him with great regret. 

A night passed at Milton, Lord Litzwilliam’s dehghtful place 
in Northamptonshire, where the kind hospitality of three years 
before was renew^ed, was followed by a course of cathedrals and 
show-houses, on the northern route, from Ely to Alnwick, until 
the Scottish Border country was reached. 

The hills which we crossed, in order to strike the Tweed at its most 
favorable point, w^ere dreary and barren enough, and the ranges of 
huts or hovels we saw, scattered through their ridges, in which live a 
sort of bondmen, of a peculiar character, were anything but agreeable 
to look upon. I did not before sujjpose that anything so nearly ap- 
proaching servitude was still to he found in England ; hut here it is, 
not better than was the condition of the serfs in Bohemia before 
Joseph IL’s time, or those in Silesia before they were liberated by the 
present King of Prussia. I doubt whether there is anything so had 
now in Europe, out of Russia.* 

* William ITowitt describes this condition of the people in his “ Rural Life 
of England,” in a chapter on the “Bondage System of the North of England.” 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Abbotsford.-- Edinburgh. of Terregles.— Wordsworth and 
Southey. — Manchester. — Mr. arid Mrs. Greg. — Oxford. — Althorjp. 
— London. — Beturn to America. 

JOURNAL. 

April 22, — We drove to Melrose, ‘‘fair Melrose, .... took 
korses and went on to Abbotsford. My feelings were hardly more 
changed on approaching it, from what they were when I approached 
it nineteen years ago, than was the place itself. We had been read- 
ing on onr journey the last sad volume of Lockhart's Life, with the 
account of Scott's pecuniary troubles, and their tragical result. The 
first glimpse of Abbotsford made us feel that we knew their cause ; 

we put our feet in its court-yard, and were sure of it 

The house is grown very large. It is somewhat fantastic in its 
forms and appearance, but still from several points produces a good 
effect. The grounds immediately adjacent to it are pretty, and the 
garden, with its conservatories, is such as should belong only to a 
large and free fortune, one much larger than Scott’s was. The in- 
scription in it struck me as beautiful and happy, though I believe it 
would be difficult to find the very words in the Vulgate, or elsewhere, 
— “ Audiebant vocem Domini ainbulantis in Horto.” But it is one 
of those “ accommodations ” which are very characteristic of Scott. 

We went, of course, all over the house, seeing things most of whidi 
it was painful to look upon But there was not much else [ex- 

cept some pictures] to recall the cottage which I visited in 1819 so 
happily, and, indeed, it was not without a good deal of difficulty that 
1 found the room in which I was lodged, now neglected and given up 
to mean uses, but then one of the best in the house. It is all a ]:)ity. 
The house was then well suited to his fortune, and is now only the 

monument of his ruin In a niche [in the library] where he 

himself had placed a cast of Shakespeare’s bead, there now stands the 
bust of himself by Chantrey, idealized, no doubt, and with more of 
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smooth symmetry than belonged to his head at any period, hut a 
beautiful work of art and an admirable likeness. It will be the type 
of his head with posterity, because the one that will best answer to 
the claims of his genius and his works 

Already what relates to Scott himself is more curious than all he 
collected relating to others, however famous and distinguished. Since 
1832, from fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred persons have come 
yearly to visit his home, and the pilgrimage will not cease while the 
stones he piled up remain one upon another, and the English contin- 
ues a living tongue. But it is now, and must long remain, a sad and 

sorrowful place “Folhes of the are inscribed on aU its 

parts, in letters posterity win not forget, even if they learn nothing by 
the lesson that was so bitter to him that teaches it. 

April 23. — We left Scott's peculiar country, the Tweed side, this 
morning for Edinburgh. But the road we travelled was up the Gala- 
water, and was his road, the road by which he habitually went to 

Edinburgh At Fushie Bridge we had a little talk with the 

veritable Meg Dods, of “ St. Eonan's Well,” a personage well worthy 
of her reputation. Her real name is Mistress Wilson We ar- 
rived at Edinburgh about noon 

I was desirous to see Napier, the editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Ee- 
view,” in order to do what I could to have “ Ferdinand and Isabella ” 
noticed in that journal, and therefore I sent my letters to him at 

once I received immediately an extremely civil note in reply, 

saying that he wished to see me ; and being unwell, and unable to go 
out, begged me to call on him in the evening. I went, of course. 

On reaching his door, I was a little disconcerted to find that he 
lives in what Scott so mournfully calls “ poor 39,” the very house in 

which I had passed so many pleasant hours with Scott in 1819 

I was received up stairs in Mrs. Scott's drawing-rooms, fitted up for a 
bachelor and man of letters, but lighted as if to receive a party, — a 
fancy in which, I believe, Napier indulges himself every night. He 
is thin and pale and nervous, and I am told, what between his Law 
Professorship in the University, and the labor of editing the Edin- 
burgh Eeview ” and the Encyclopaedia Britannica,” he is kept feeble 
and ill nearly the whole time. He received me kindly, with em- 
pressement, and came at once to the business, as I wanted him to do ; 
and, before I had been with him half an hour, it was fully agreed 
that there should be an Edinburgh Eeview ” of “Ferdinand and 
Isabella” ; that Allen should write it, if Napier can persuade him to 
do go^ — which I do not anticipate ; that otherwise a review by a 

K 
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young Spaniard, by name Gayangos, wbicb I know Allen will pro- 
pose, shall be accepted ; and, if both these fad, that then the subject 
shall be given to Dunlop, the author of the History of Tiction,” 
who, I suppose, will do it as a sort of hack work, but of whom Napier 
feels sure. I was glad, however, to have it settled, for the book 
deserves all that any of its author’s friends can do for it. Napier 
said it had been sent to him, but that he had not looked at it, and 
knew nothing about it ; so that the whole of his kindly prompt- 
ness was owing to the letters I brought him, which, to be sure, 
would carry as much weight with them as any in the Three King- 
doms.* .... 

I asked Napier about Lockhart’s Scott. He says he cannot re- 
view it, partly because Lockhart is editor of the Quarterly,” and 
partly because of the connections of the work on all sides in Edin- 
burgh ; but that it is full of prejudices and errors ; that many per- 
sons in Scotland are much offended by it, the children and friends of 
the Ballantynes most justly so, etc. : much of which is no doubt true, 
and some is prejudice on Napier’s part. 

April 25. — I went to see my old friend Mrs. Grant.f I found her 
in comfortable quarters, and cheerful ; . . . . but from age and its in- 
firmities she is a fixture, unable to leave her chair without help. But 
she was as cheerful as she used to be, when she was twenty years 
younger, and had her children about her, of whom John only ic- 

mains I was especially struck with the fresh admiration she 

expressed for Scott’s memory She is certainly a remarkable 

person. 

I dined with Napier. It is not quite agreeable to go thus to “ poor 
39,” and find it so altered ; and when I was up stairs before dinner, 
I really felt more awkwardly and sad than I should have thought 

possible But there were pleasant people there ; my old friend 

Thos. Thomson, grown a Benedict, but full of pleasant anti({iiarian 
and literary talk ; Bell, the Professor of Civil Law ; and Sir AVilliaiu 
Hamilton, J the man of all knowledge and all learning. We talked 
about everything ; among the rest of phrenology, which they treated 
with little ceremony, and spoke slightingly of Combe. Animal niag- 

* From Lord Holland and Sydney Smith. Lord Jeffrey and John Allen had 
also written to Mr. Napier on the subject. Don P. de Gayangos wrote the 
review. 

t See Yol I. p. 278, and note. 

J The distinguished Professor of Logic and Metaphysics of the University 
of Edinburgh, author of ^‘Discussions in Philosophy, Literature,” etc. 
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ttwi, I fiiidj ii 4 lK*gi lining to make a noise liere, as it does in 
less favt>r. Brouglmm was luiich discussed ; and it 
wiiM iiliiiii Ilf great iiuthf»rit,y in the “Edinliurgh Review ” because 
Ilf wrilf f< w» iiiiirJi and hi* well for it, and not because they have a 
grriit i‘*r him or his opinions. Napitu’ avowed openly, that 

hi‘ Irii’d vrrv hard lo got him to strike out the passage in a recent 
liiiiiiU'r iibiidiig L«»rd Meihourne, but could not succeed, and did not 
!«♦ bf aware lliiil lie might then to have nd'use.d the artichi. 

J|#ril \Vi^ had a visit early from Lord Kullerton, who offered 

ag.iiii !*» willi us iihout tht‘ town ; hut I know it so well from iiiy 
b*riiir'r h»iig visit, iimt I did not think it ipiite right to hore him to 
hiis-li iiu rilmt ; itiid HO, taking a few tlirections from him, tve sallied 

h*illi iig^iiii. .... 

Wr iliiit'd lit, Lf»rd Ftillerloids, where w'e mtd Thomson and his 
wiiV, Sir William and Lady Hamilton, Wilson, and two or 

llii'r-f L**rd Fulh'rtou’s wift^ is a heauiiful woman, and bo is 

hr? rl.i ‘-4 dan,-dilfr ; iiml the dinner was pleasant. 'The person I was 
i liis.'sii^ idiMiif was Wib-uin, the Huccessor of Dngald Stiwvart, and 
lljr r.lii'Mr •»!' *’ illaekwiMul,'’ He. answered mucJi t-o thi^ idea give.ii of 
liifij tli«’ r*»i ^fivrsuf the “ Noetes Aiiihrosiame.''’ Ib^ is a stout, 

, lt d f.t fd with a gri‘at deal of red, bushy hair flying 

iilH.iil bi> f.e s' iiiid Hhuiildcrs, taking simlf freely, and ca.reless in his 

i.illiifig biilliuiif ly, snmelimfH pidulautly, and onei‘ or twice 
.iMi.ifili, III* 1-1 a tdr.'iiigf peiNon. H«‘ talks of coming to th(‘ Hniied 
M.d» .... IfM.if building has l»ei*n a passion with him, and when 
hi i.» .i!' Lmwih'-*, he praclined it a good <li‘a].* .... 

f| . . We di«»ve «iut this morning to see my old IVii'nil Mrs. 

| i. f !i*!, ,1 uod wliMin, in the early days of the “ Ivliidairgh III^- 
\ i* %% / I d a h iiji, .b Itiey, aiitl all that, clitpie were gathiM’ed, and 
wii i i i.ib iii fill iMuimand their admiration uml regard. Sln‘. is 

1 ; , ; ‘ h :!* b« I d i'l 'liter, the author of '•* ( ’onceahmnit,” at. tln^ lil^bf 

ub:* -. ! fiun hlb' She HH'eived US vm'v kindly, uud iulkisl 

lu . ’ ; M. j ’ . t ,i/ii abiv that We Hlaaild havt* been V(‘rv glad to 

,1 - * 1 I i! i-! lei !i-< pit. dity, if onr tine* would havi‘ permitti'd 

\\, bii .4 •, 1 jf irmn the Kullertnns, and dined at Sir Charles 

I’, , fir w II kifUli ••.nrgeuii, and aiillmr of one of th(‘ Bridge- 

wd.f If iff- . Lid\ Bell iMjuite a ilelightfnl person, and mnst 
, ij • dr, 1 • eo |...intifnl, bn* jdje is nlill tine looking ; and Sir 
rh.n!> , lls It b be • to unev <d«l, is IVesli, perfeelly ])reserve(b 

liiid .lb uhdme 01 |4e.i .ml knowledge aiel aecoinplishme.nt. SirWil- 

• gre Vnl. 1. jj. liTB, and note. 
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Ikni ai'icl Liulj Hiiiiiillfm wm* thw ; Mr^. MrXfill, wifr >4' ilir Hni- 
i4i til wliom I kiirw sii Luiiiiijit Mii4 \ itijiij ; 

Wilmiii, wliti k iiiT lir«4lR»r, loiti two *ir llirw I iliiiil it u.* ' 

Ti»rj like ii iit hmm, C’ertiunly il wii^ vrr\ ; l,rA 1 %^ 

litiijeil iiiiirli Inter lliiili w*s liiive duiir in Aiinie 4 , I'.'i it i ’ lie* 

way lieiT, fiml wm mi tm’eiily ymm 
Jjifil £H. (Hi r fritfnd .... iii luir 

fri*fnit*!itly wiir«» we Imre Ihh^ii in iii%'iir4 n* tu 114:4 

lier tliii to Mrn. Dtigiil*! Hlewnrt, mlm Im ^ 

iireci nriir Ijtfllli. We foitini her iiiiirh Fpikrii, l»iit hIiH I i i> hK‘ 
and gentle m ever, funl wiih «#iie nf ihm^ U^iiiitifiil «.| >44 u • 
wlifwe lll•llllfy in thrir !iit)rail rsgreK-*^it>ii li*r\sr> iiii'ili 

gent anil exrelleiil iliiiighter devote.^ ln*r»r|f h* In-r, 

Wediiii*d willi the lirv. Mr. f nnd Iliiiie-Kiv ; ilii- l.il!* ? 

Feilig lilir old Biwfoti fir<|Ufiiiit4!i*'*% Mi^« C >|f >%i4. I14 ii. 1 

Mr. Ti-nit, the tm-n fmwhrr^ m the old «diiirtdi llmt %i;i In 11 , - > 

and IH. M*»ndiradV, . . . , wer*” of IIp’ ^mrty I ei, v, 

diiiigliter «»f the faiiioiiM Sir .Hihii. and ^in piiils. ? , * 

Fnrlit'ii, liriitlier «!' fin* late Sir Willi.iiii. and mf l\\‘i « .1 le ♦ , ‘4 < ! . 

tlii'H*. 

Forl«»s an ^|drin-d, iir,-,,||||.lidi»- 4 i M-n 

wlliilii Iftllrli rrlkfire i** |»hp'«'d that tie- Fdiid.nndj !,l f * ^ i 

Walter Sri»!l ►Iliill il tiii-’hl ; |,n! tlji. |, f H.f. 1 

of Tory iiiid liifdi (Hllp»d»a .ii.( talk %\.i. * s- - -i i » ■' |» a | ■ ! ■» 

tlieir j»riii«’i|de !4 

Mr. Ikilii4iy k ii «|iiirt, hard u-rkne* P.r.ntiMii > f l],>- |.te. - J 
KfT-fi.piil l•|ll||v|l ill Fd.intair^dj; and Iu> ^ih- ^ a fillip k.ed, . ■> ^ ‘ 

lent, I.i'ly like 

Aim! itll .... It WJIH ,.iir he-? da\ ni Ivind.nreh. a!.! r 

it !•» the Aii^ae-s wh*. had inuf* 1 u . f-a .iu\ 4 :s\ %%. e . ■ ^ 

tln-in. dlie |»ar!y \\a* dl. htjf \,.jv a..’o-. .dd*-, < it i: ; 

I#;idy Hell, Pr‘ 4 i‘H..Mr Wil-.n, Sn W. Ilaiuih-n. ’ \fi 1 r' ■ ■ ^ 

hmllnT «»f Ali-Mii and <^-n >4 ih. laiu-.-.n 1 1,;-., •, , 

MInh Aliotji. daiiyht.T ,,f |li«- old Pi. n%,l^ uu^ j^ui a 1 

Ffrikin- wh.* drVMfr. h.-i-lf ^Oedli h> h-i - 

in iillrr dinner. We all Ma^i-d la?-, e^,-n |.a- P^iadanah . u .,-1 > 

M illi.iin HainillMii 1 ainr h>*ine vijfhnaand i^efe na tai* U m fl,- 
kijl«|e;..| lii.'Ujlier, mSj mUI' «!>«*! del. s 

* WIjo li.-id Imtii ;i! F^!^'«ao,r?l,n.'.n - m 

f Ih-.'Uj KaUe-.i) , aiifi.ttj Ilf “in’.'.a.r • i. - f<i a.- I,;*’,- " 

I Antlear.v* ef - Ar< >.juj.|idiia. 34’.,*' “ M< A*-7y. - e- ‘ . ! . 
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After an excursion as far north as the season allowed, and a 
visit of one night at Carstairs, on the Clyde, the handsome estab- 
lishment of Mr. Monteith, the party arrived on the 5th of May 
at Dumfries, and went the next day to Terregles, the old seat of 
the Maxwells and Earls of Nithsdale. Here they were expected 
by Mr. and Mrs. Marmaduke Maxwell, old acquaintances of the 
party at Wighill Park in 1835. 

It is one of those ample estates with a large, hospitable, luxurious 
house upon it, such as abound through the whole island. Its present 
possessor is Marmaduke Constable Maxwell, and the estate has be- 
longed for four centuries and more to his ancestors, the great Maxwell 
family, which rose on the fall of the Douglases, and for a long time 

was the most powerful family in all the South of Scotland 

For a long period they were the proud Earls of Nithsdale, a title 
which was forfeited, .... for adherence to the Stuarts, in 1716. For 
the last century they have been simply the retired, rich old Catholic 
family of the Maxwells. When we arrived the brothers * were at ser- 
vice in their own chapel, and Mrs. Maxwell, who is a Protestant, re- 
ceived us. She is little altered by her change of name and position, 
and must always be gentle and lady-like. 

The brothers came soon afterwards, — honest, frank, intelligent men, 
just in the prime of life, — and with them was Mr. Weld, another rich 

Catholic, somewhat older, and brother of the late Cardinal Weld 

Nobody else was in the house but Mr. Reed, a Catholic priest 

After a little refreshment we walked out on the lawn and round the 
park and some of the grounds. The old trees, full of rooks, were wit- 
ness to the anticpiity of the family, while the nice, new stone cottages, 
which are necessarily rented at a rate that barely pays for their re- 
pairs, bore no less witness to the kindliness of its present head. 

The dinner was in the French style, and very luxurious ; after 
which the brothers, who hold Sunday to be a jour de fete, and are very 
fond of music, played on a fine organ, and sang glees and airs 

May 7. — The first thing this morning, after a luxurious Scotch 
breakfast, they showed us some of the curiosities of their ancient 
house. The most intere.sting, if not the most remarkable, was the 
cloak with which the last Countess of Nithsdale, in 1715, disguised 

her husl)and, and freed him from the Tower I inquired about 

this extraordinary woman, and find they have a good many memorials 


Mr. Henry Maxwell was staying at Terregles. 
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and letters of hers, besides the delightful one that records the story of 
her lord’s escape. 

The other very curious relic they showed us was a prayer-book 
belonging to Mary Queen of Scots. The family were at all times her 
faithful adherents, and just before she left Scotland to put herself 
under the protection of Elizabeth, — which the Maxwells most stren- 
uously resisted, — she stayed a night with them, and in the morning, 
when she -went away, left this prayer-book as a keepsake. 

Having shown us these and other curiosities, Mrs. Maxwell pro- 
posed to take us to their great memorial, the ruins of Carlaverock 
Castle, the scene of their family’s ancient splendor, and not only so, 
but the scene of Allan Cunningham’s Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, and 
the Ellangowan Castle, of Scott’s “Guy Mannering.” We gladly con- 
sented, and, driving through Dumfries, went down through a fine 
country, to the point where the Hith joins the Solway. There we 
found these grand ruins, standing in the solitude of their neglected 
old age. The first castle, which was destroyed by fire in the year 
1300, has left few or no proper remains ; the present widespread ruins 
belong to the castle that was built immediately afterwards, and w^hich 
was maintained till it was taken by Cromwell, who could not prevail 
on the Earl of Nithsdale to surrender, though reduced to great ex- 
tremity, until he had the written orders of the King to that effect. 
.... The ruins are finely situated, extensive, and picturescLue, and 
were shown to us by an old warder, — maintained there by the Max- 
wells, — now eighty-three years old, who kept a school in the village 
fifty-three years, and who, in showing them, repeated long passages 
from Grose, .... besides fragments from Burns, and snatches of 
old poetry in honor of the castle and the family 

On the 8th of May, arriving at Keswick : — 

Southey received us as usual, in his nice and somewhat peculiar 
library, but seemed more sad, and abstracted even, than he did when 
we last saw him. One of his daughters only was at home, Bertha, a 
very pleasing person ; and there was, besides, Mrs. Lovell, the sister of 
his late wife, and a Polish Count, a very intelligent man, who seemed 

to have travelled everywhere I talked chiefly with Southey 

himself, who seemed to like to he apart from those around him, and 
to talk in a very low, gentle tone of voice. He showed me a curi- 
ous letter from Brougham, soon after he became Chancellor, asking 
Southey’s advice about encouraging literature by rewards to men of 
letters ; and his answer, saying that all he thought desirable was 
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a proper copyriglit law. He showed me, too, some curious books, 
in which he takes great delight, and with which he has filled his 
modest house, the bedchambers, staircases, and all. But his interest 
in all things seems much diminished, and I left him with sad feel- 
iiigs 

May 9. .... We were expected at Wordsworth’s, and were most 

heartily welcomed, with real frank kindness, as old friends. It was 
nearly them dinner-time, .... and we took the meal with them. It 
was simple as possible, .... and the servants took our places when 
we left them, and dined directly after us. Afterwards we walked an 
hour .... on the terrace, and through the little grounds, while Mr. 
Wordsworth explained the scenery about us, and repeated passages of 
his poetry relating to it. Mrs. Wordsworth asked me to talk to hiir> 
about finishing the Excursion, or the Becluse ; saying, that she could 
not bear to have him occupied constantly in writing sonnets and 
other trifles, while this great work lay by him untouched, but that 
she had ceased to urge him on the subject, because she had done it so 
much in vain. I asked him about it, therefore. He said that the In- 
troduction, which is a sort of autobiography, is completed. This I 
knew, for he read me large portions of it twenty years ago. The rest 
is divided into three parts, the first of which is partly written in frag- 
ments, w’hich Mr. Wordsworth says would be useless and unintelligi- 
ble in other hands than his own ; the second is the Excursion ; and 
tlie third is untouched. On my asking him why he does not finish it, 
he turned to me very decidedly, and said, “ Why did not Gray finish 
the long poem he began on a similar subject? Because he found he 
had undertaken something beyond his powers to accomplish. And 
that is my case.” We controverted his position, of course, but I am 
not certain the event will not prove that he has acted iipoii his belief. 
At any rate, I have no hope it will ever be completed, though after 
his death the world will no doubt have much more than it now pos- 
sesses. 

We remained two or three hours with him in this sort of talk, and 
recollections of our meetings, .... and then took a cheerful leave 
of him and Mrs. Wordsworth, feeling that we left true friends behind 
us, even if we never see them again. 

After passing a day or two at the Dales’, near Manchester, 
where they were most kindly invited by Mr. and Mrs. W. It. 
Gre.g, whose acquaintance they had made in Home, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ticknor went on to Oxford. 
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May 15. —Wt? wa]kt*<l alMmt in n hmntiful ninniiii^^ tin* 

I'lwl tin* gniin! <»l<i roIIc^geH witli wliirli tin* imvii i^i 

fillwl It m siii'h li pluwun! m k aflurdfil liy im I iiiivi* 

ever exri'pt C.IxfimL 

Wlinn Wi* cMinii I foinnl a note from Ikii'kiiiiiti, H-Hviiig lir ivjw 

attmcliiig a meeting of tlie Oxfonl (Lw lunl iinifiiig iiir tt» 

Ills leetiiri! at two oViiiek. 8 ci ii little Lefoii* I wo I wriji to lii.^ Irrtnn-- 
rooiiL Tlierc I fniiinl the nctive iiml «*iirrgetie litlli* gr*ii!lriiiiiii, in a 
eliort jacketi i^-ry l»iisy in nailing up maps, pluijH, fiml rii} 4 'ni\'iijg?i, hipI 
ill arningiiig all sorts of a|»eeiiiii*iis to illustrate Idn siiLjni. lli» ««*r-iiirt| 
very glm! to ms* rue, and talked as hurrieilly Jis i-vi'i till Ids rliiss rmie^ 
in, wliieh coiisistf^d of iiImiuI thirty • live gMi»iidi«4iirig yi^iing iipii, 
end of whom wore the iiolileiiians gn\\ii imd ra|». II in j-iilijiTt Wiis 
the striitiliffition of roek«, ami his luiiiiiier was ijiiiir msy imd hii’dii*’"’- 

like In the roiii*Hi* id tlie In-fiire he l«M*k orraHinij III I'liiilpli ■ 

nieiit llitrhrofk, iind Failon, anniher .Aiiieriejin genhs^d-^. .... 

As soon liH he I’fsiild leavi* th«’ room, he Inii rieil auav !*» I'rr^i-le 
at a meeting held to orgaid/e a Horiefy f‘«r eijs-Mnr.'ndiig the 
of for lii* in the eeiitre of all inovniiiiji and leiiiiu .it fr’if-toh 

Iftf iisked me !** go with him, and 1 *-H.n found iiii * If in lli>- 
of a rollf’tiioii of iiia-4ers <d «'M|!*'v,*es and I lieir u i\ e .... aiel 

of the |*riiiei|i.Hl per-ons at < Kfojd. -eintded l.\ llii- /« .il *4 .-ijr- 
till* Felli*\vs of (dillieln t *of!o||/ ii m:i!i nf uli* 

ho|M'S to do good hy per ai.sd 'Irg the eMfi.j./, l ,=j' if,;..- *',.ni,!i v 

alHfiit to Fees. Iliirldulid loud^' if all anninn:'. .... 

and everything w.iH dMii.- that Mr. t 'oU' -n «h ■ oed. If i.. e, ItO-, 
Ihiekhiin! a’'’led lie* to go le loe and dun*- \ull} laui. hui | e,.i- itii 

tired, .... and eioiie ha>'k to the eo!i}f.|i ..nd tgii*-! . | «.jir * \ ‘IImsI 

inn 

May U‘k I Freak fj ■ teil with hr. I’ai<'k1and. an-d in* 1 In, h-ni 

ran, «»!ie of ||i!> prile Ip.d |„-t ,ai > at t !.*• t n., • i'h\ , < ' n . 

Felej';', llie plUsip.d pej i ,n in M.jtMil ('■•11, •! 

Kildare; Man \ a! , a dand^ la - r *4' ! le- ..ni*-;:. i ■ v. » 

otliii . W’e had a livi l.jae <4 g |.,j ,4 *4 h..a-’ . -jg |: |, S, 

land linal!} eojjily* nded me f. , ( 4 ! ■ ai ,\!>d F» ?» J . a. ■ ) ■« hid 
tie- hf.-akla I in elder Im hiiir* fa.- ae.grunf. d ugh lie - • 1*1 a, ■ u L < 

V.nldd hr lijt. I Id,' Iv to |h .i ’!e,-.j,h]«- and U e!ail to |ji,- jy I tU-a I. 

('elfeu UTIi! with nir at f,, f jjr 1 d h ! s O . U h • } » I Ui i.-d S. 

Joala* , Mllje r. e.ir. lie and in*jn;ne-. .aid u hei,' he i liiirdf-aa! f 
on a mann .-j i|4 .4 St, ( ‘hi\ -.et .m, and j.s« . nO d lu* ? ■ In. I : ..n- : , 

® W. < 4!m!s aftiTuards u»a4 ?o N. Z, ilaij. i u ith I;, 4 e -‘■•a 
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tile principal librarian. I was struck with, tke name, and found he is 
of an Italian stock, and claims to be descended from Bandinelli, the 
Italian novelliere. At any rate, he is a pleasant, kindly person, and 
lias more bibliographical knowledge than anybody I have met with 

in England, except Hallam I was curious for old Spanish 

books, but the Bodleian, vast as it is, and even with Douce’s rare col- 
lection added to it, making in aU. nearly half a million volumes, is yet 
miserably deficient in Spanish literature I was much disap- 

pointed, for I thought I should have found a great deal in odd cor- 
ners ; but Bandinel evidently had the whole collection by heart, just 
as Von Praet used to have the Royal Library at Paris, and he could 
find nothing really rare or valuable. 

I went afterwards with Cotton to Peters at Merton, and -went over 
his fine old College, with its curious and strange library, where some 
of the books are still chained, and the arrangement is much the same 
as in the Laurentian at Plorence, both belonging to nearly the same 
period 

May 17. — I breakfasted this morning with Cotton, in his nice suite 
of rooms in Christ Church, and met there Peters, Bunsen, — son of my 
old friend, the Prussian Minister, who is here preparing himself for the 
English Church, — and two or three others. It was a favorable and 
agreeable specimen of the University life, something too luxurious, 
perhaps, but still it was plain there was a good deal of learning and 
literary taste among them 

At two o’clock I went again to Buckland’s lecture In the 

course of his remarks, he said America could never be a manufacturing 
country without coal in great quantities. After he had finished, I 
told him we depended on water-power, of which Ave had great abun- 
dance. He said he thought that Avould not be sufiicient, as it was 
frozen up five months in the year. I set him right about this also. 
He seemed surprised, but took it all well, better than most professional 
men would have done. I dined Avith him, and met a brother of 
Denison, a man of fortune, Avho lives at Shotover, — Milton’s Shot- 
over, — Dr. McBride, Dr. Hawkins, and some others of the masters of 
colleges, and Dr. Bandinel. It Avas a genuinely academic dinner, and 
things had much less the air of the Avorld than they had at Cambridge, 
com[)ared Avith which, no doubt, Oxford is a very monastic place. But 
it was pleasant and good-natured. Their talk AAms of books and geol- 
ogy, of the church, and such things. 

May 18.— Cotton invited the ladies to breakfast Avith him this morn- 
ing, and invited two or three persons to meet them, among the rest a 
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Mr. Ruskin, who has one of the most beautiful collections of sketches, 
made by himself, from nature, on the Continent, I have ever seen. 
The whole, affair was tasteful and pleasant, and very luxurious for 
cloisters, certainly. .... 

Althorp, May 19. — The approach to Althorp is through a fine, 
rich, and broken coimtry, and the moment we had passed the porter’s 
lodge we felt the quietness and comfortable rejDose that come over 
one in these rich, aristocratic establishments. The grounds of the 
park are uneven and beautiful in their variety, and such rich clumps 
and copses of venerable oak I do not remember to have seen else- 
where. The house is large, but not remarkable ; but the moment we 
entered it we recognized the superb staircase that figures in Dibdin. 
.... Lord Spencer had gone to ISTorthampton to attend a meeting 
of the justices, which the best of the nobility are anxious never to 
miss. I asked if anybody was stopping in the house, and was glad to 
hear there was not, but that Mr. Appleyard, the last Earl’s librarian, 
and who knows the library better than anybody else alive, was ex- 
pected to-night ; a most agreeable attention, as I afterwards found, on 
the part of Lord Spencer, who had him down from London fin* the 
express purpose of showing the rarities to us. We went to our rooms, 
and, in the peculiar English phrase, “ made ourselves comfortable ” 
amidst their manifold luxuries. 

Soon afterwards Lord Spencer came home drip])ing, for it rained 
hard, and, like a true country gentleman, he was on horseback. He 
sent his compliments to us, ... . and when we went down to dinner 
.... we found him as good, frank, and kindly as we had found him 
at Wentworth, three years ago. The dinner .... was made agree- 
able by his conversation, which was uncommonly free, as if lie were 
not afraid or unwilling to say what he thought about anyliody ; but 
his good-nature makes him charitable, and his honesty is proverliial. 
.... Lord Spencer went on with an admirable series of stories and 
sketches of Pitt, whom he knew much in his early manhood, when 
his father was Pitt’s first Lord of the Admiralty ; of Sheridan, who 
was associated with his own earlier friends ; and of Brougham, iVoni 
whom he has now separated himself, hut who was long his very inti- 
mate companion, if not friend. 

Pitt he described as more successfid and less good-natured in con- 
versation than I had supposed him, and particularly as liking to nialvc; 
some one in his company his hutt, in a way that was neither consist- 
ent with good taste nor very good manners ; but which he said made 
him, as a boy, delight to be iu Pitt’s society. 
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Hlirritliiii lit* I think, and IiIm run- 

vrr«itit»it l*iw ; iiiiil Hrtmglnun lut thniight, Ins Ifrcmnn* Clinii- 
rt»lliir, liii*l iiii^t'«inilin’tiitg limrly tlu« wholi* liiiit?. ilt‘ wdd tliiit 
williiti IiIh liwii kiitiwIiHlgi* it Iiml Ih‘i*u ch’tt’riiiinwl, whi^n Lunl Mid- 
liiiiiritt* t««ik ilif m’lJinl that Hnaighain hi* li*fl init, 

nil till* gr»iiiii«i liial 111 * \V'i»nIi| ihi lunn* injury l»» Iht- udniiniMlrjithui fi»a 
iiiiiiihnr nf it, lliiiii liA nu **|t|Hin«’iil ; that Brtiugliiiiii, !iu\vr*vt*r, 
ill lM,-lirvisi^ tliiil 111’ had Im-i-ii njiniml hy tin* King |»ii>tayilly ; tliat hu 
Lsif'd S|M'iiri’r ' Irintl In unili’frivr hiiii tuin*, hut ihal Ilr«aigli- 
uiii wmiltl init l»t» <»n tint .Huhjnrt, iiIpI ihiil ulnai ihrQurrii 

rjiltp’ ill lllltl in* riiulil ||u Inligi’r ihuiht why hi* Wlt?^ r:^r|t|f|r«| fi’iiiu tin* 
.Miiii’^ry, It** tf»nk lln* iiii|»rini*i|»!«*il iiinl vinlrtil rmirM’ In* hii.« |iiirnii«l 
rvrr L«r«t S|«ii«-rr hMiku u|mim him iw iinliliriilly Hn 

tiillii‘4. tn»s II iilHuit him-a’if, iiinl rx|iliiininl tiin rirriiiii- 

w hit'll Ilf <»iri»‘«* with l#or4 UrfVi Jiiitl li‘»w liii nir- 
rirti it ii;s h-iphi" «*f lhf il*aipif nf < 'nitimnip^^ willinui hfing iihln tn 
liIJikr' II :i|trrr|i, If Wii>^ lill Vrty rliriMlis iUi«l I lili'rf «! Ilig fnl’, thnUgll 

Ii.- ir’4 fiilli fhiriifly m" grin-«dully, hf i^ ftill i»f fiui». fiMiji fui fx- 

|ir||r-||rp f.:|| j | ! I M | if t W it h W h-ilf Vf T llUM hffti ll 1 1 

ill h'f lli** thirty tivf yrar^ iiial hin tairin*«'4 funl 

liofirfslv ai'f Mi Riilr itiul y«»u run trU«l tlU|4i«'ill) !«» lii'^ I'liitrlUf jilw. 
W'y iMil, tljrrr'l'ia*\ liiif With him, nml Wfiil h* h»'d rt-hniaiitly. 

IVf Wiilkfd to I'hut'i'h, nhiail n inilr lliiniigh tlii- |»iirk. 

. . . , l»»hl nil' that hr» family Uii-i nuyiiially fmiii 

k'liJl*', wllrfr' f||» V mlati'*, itli«! I lllii ill* V IfimtV'rd 

ft? Alfh-<i|* III f|j*’ lllii*' *4 Ilfiiiir \’II It I* lhf hidjuai, lif 

4, !•< "lih hi anijiiai h-a ^ in ilir^ |«aif «4 ih*" nmuliy, 

hi;! fir* ». ^\U' l-il I ifudi*- * tai th*- i -fati- wim liii\ •" h«'»-u lini*’ hy* 
ii 4 |Jir< -4 !L»]J }* u! IpAiIm tiMjii fiji IlSlir |\lir}| I |n • S| Hi H « i f| 

til'! » ls»ir , a la< ! \«iy t*m.tiKai4f in and \«iy •ii-diljihlf 

|.. h.'.!h I .iHa V . . . . 

W y. !i h.i'i Lr-i, Ml. A j*|d« \ anl and f .*a4 h>'|*iiii in 

6. si'/* '! !■< k -a p-' fl.*- Iihj.il*,. .slid t.tkin,*' ir> !*« ihr lu-iNfilul 
I li ih- I %u- h.ssl, < -dh-d t|j»- hihi.in. lh«’ iji**^4 

f |.l. -li . 1 i- i. , 4|.. ■ r.* ■ S d. tli»a |m. 4. d*‘U II -U) i r *d til*' 

iu- ! hs i a! v, i i. • » 4 .a ? , * ■! t !.*■ ■ 1 , 1 li it I « \ » I 1- 1 .» M, ,A li}» =3«4 

ih* 1 .U i, ! !,. . 'n. d dr ill n.,' !'■ a lii*- t liait.i, I h.tl Wa/ I'llh 

1. h‘ I ! . a ■ ■ * , f • !■•’•}.' > ■ a ' >5; < - M h > >1 /• I \' ; ahd IIm’ 

* h . : , : I ■ iilii hi * J I hi j ;4 t I ]' ! I * d i 1, :t I . J . ! 1 j ! I i i • ‘4 

fir ,.d, .a.d I'l d ‘ 1 1. ‘ 1 i!i- * '« ai!.’' : *>] <« 1*^ « i I • v 1 1a \ liaUl, 

V* i!i} 4 hiAhW' uyt jip:- 3 j]4. .li. d'li* 1 • (4 h'*«*k i in thni 
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room are extraordinary, both for their beauty and number, especially 
the folios ; and the binding of all the books, without being showy, is 
as rich and solid as money could make it. .... In the Long Library 
is a cabinet containing the Historical Plays of Shakespeare, illustrated 
by Lady Lucan, Lord Spencer's grandmother. I looked there among 
the early Italian and English books, where almost nothing was want- 
ing that could be asked after or thought of. 

The whole number of volumes in the library is about 110,000, no 
doubt the finest private library in the world, and all collected by 
the late Earl. The collection of rarities is said to have cost above 
£ 200,000. And, so the present Earl finds it expedient to economize, 
which he does very cheerfully. .... He refused to let his father re- 
trench, saying that he would do all that was necessary to restore the 
estate, which, to be sure, is not much encumbered In the sa- 

loon, after dinner, we had a succession of curious things brought to 
us from the library, sketches by the old masters, illuminated books, 
etc., which occupied us till nine o'clock, .... when Lord Spencer 
read prayers in the dining-hall to the whole family. It was a 
very solemn scene, and became well the man and his position in so- 
ciety. .... 

May 21. — Immediately after prayers and breakfast Lord Spencer 
invited us to take a walk and see the place. We went first to the 
village, .... afterwards to the church, which can he tiaced I jack to 
the fourteenth century, which, with its graveyard, is a 2 )ic,tur(;H([U(* ob- 
ject on all sides. In one of the chapels, or chancels, tiui S[»cncers lie 
buried, from soon after 1500 to the last Earl and C.huiitciss. 

The park is the same John Evelyn describes, and diilerent monu- 
ments in it, from 1567, show when dilFerent w'oods, still Hu])siHt,ing, 

were planted, and by whom It is, too, tlie .sc.ene of .lien J(jn- 

son's beautiful masque “ The Satyr," which was [)cn*r(jrim‘(l amidst 
its shrubbery when the Queen and son of James 1. were ententained 
here on their way to London in 1603. 

Indeed, Althorp has always been poetic ground ; .... ]>nt, as (dil)- 

bon says, the brightest jewel in the coronet of the Sjxmcers is tlie 

Faery Queen Our walk, whicli did not see.m long, Lord Spcai- 

cer told us had extended above five miles. 

When we were rested we went to look at the pictures Wet had 

been constantly seeing in the dining-hall, saloon, and libi-ary, works 
of art, such as the famous Eemhrandt's Mother, the fragment, of a 
cartoon by Raffaelle on the mimhtr of the Innocmits, two or tlii*('(t 

portraits hy Titian, etc., .... a collection of jterliaps an hundred pic- 
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ill all, that pliii’.i* it iinicinj' llu* bt‘Ht in KngliiiitL But wi* went 
iiiiW til m.m fill* fiuiiily porlmite on tb« griuul utiiirciwo ajul giillcTy, a 
cTiiWiI of ViiiniykoM, Sir Fator anil Sir Jiwhuiw, with now an<l 

llii'ii a Hitlhrin, and oiu^ Ftimpim Iktttmh .... 

W« hiiii'luitt, and ihon Lt>nl Spom-or guvi^ m ovttr to tho lihriiriiin 
III nhiiw iw tli<» rarilii'H of thi* library, tin* (neuntibuia^ thn uuitpui ro|i- 

mid tin? cilhtT rurioHitioH for whii*h th« lain Biui Hpnnt MUrli in- 

rrnlibli* siiiiiH of iiioiit'y Tin* m*rh‘H to illuHlniti! thn oarlioMt 

liiMtory of printing «!own to lh« lir^t book printed with a tin? 

F?* 4 illrr of I '157 i^., 1 HiippoHo, thn mmi conijdotti in tin?, work!, tuir- 

laiiily t!i« iiKwt r.oiiiplotn I havi? nvisr Miaui. 

Afirrwiinirt tlirn* U only iiii tniharrm fk rkhemm^ Imt I orrupioil 
iiiym-lf tidi'fly wiili tin? ourlinHt f^jMH’iminw of tin? KiigliKh pronp, iind 
r*:^|ii'rsitlly till* EiigliHb porta, wbriT, iigitiii, iiotliing nn-niod wiinting. 
IJf I'Miirnr wi* «lari**l at tin* faiiioiH Vnldarft*r Borrjinrjo, 1471, whiidi 
wiiH f^JiId, ill l^li, III tin* Roxburgh auction, for £ iiiid wlii<*h wim 
puld lik^aiii in I^Hbaf tin* of tin* Buko of ^farlborougirn ■' !^ljiii|uiM 
of ItliiiidiMriifi Wliitr Knight'^ library, for XtRH. HI; both prim^ 1 
roippMur, iiiir\iiiu|»|rd in tboir idwurtlily. Lonl S|H’nnT told iin* two 
odd jiltMii! it : that l#ord Blainlfonl wan not wt»ith a ;'ou ulsrn 

liv' Imiighf if, iiiid yrl iiiid givoii ordiTf* to go lip to ..£d,iMMi fur it, and 

ttitH obligj'd to Iriai* if ill Urn ain‘tioin'rr'^» liamf* abovr a y<*iir, b«dor«« 
In* r'oiild flio iii«*in’y lo pity for if ; and that flu* hi-d pun-ha -rr wan 
Ls 'iigiiiiiii^ iiuiiiii'd whom Lord Sponrpr, wln-n ji«’ found out w|}ohi»i 
rofiipriitur %oti!d iml bid, bfraU'i’ bo thought if \Mf> iiii|iroprr 

|of hi-t *.wii boMk-’j'lhi* to mil bint Up, and of u lioiii In- t'^ould imt 
ii!l« i « iiid.1 hiiv it lit any fitiianri-, br nould not him lo 

pioljf l<\ hi'-, in!i i trfi tii'i*. 'Fho hitiiK i" ri'f Jiiinh a ',*r«'at * uno::if \ ^ hjii 
i! r* lu.ido -'.M . hi* th h\ thr follv oi’ tlio.li' who h.ur (»wn«'d It and tlioa* 
V. ii.* |,.n*’ \\ ! iltrn it. 

\\ «■ h.i*! ,1 Hi"-! |th 1 '-int •hiiin-i' and i’\* ning, l.oid SpriH'd i 
II’- a .•!■> if iii-un an*-> .*f bofd 1 *n»u:.’hani, illu-t I'at i u*? lh«' in* on 

M ind uii] *! ni- iph'dio' m1 hi > ••our-*' ''•in**r ho rrao'd to !.«■ f.oid 

t 'li.iio » Ih- .r. .... 1 u.T* --■on V to hn-.iK <<(! ■■mh l-dk aiid I'o lu hid, 

f‘ 'I If lA a ■ iho 1 I"! riiiii;.’ w t' < ouid ;.*i\o til Alfho!|i, w*- 

h-ii. h»<iiiiio-! liodlv 1 • « « j\ oti, aihi u h«'j *• u «- h.n «• fii|* a cl a 
gii .i? 4* -d. I .lit , a-i .'■'^lUa ho -.u “ t hiTo I 1 all « i»d t o I- \ r rv! hilio huf 
doafhX 

thi tin - p.t ■■•■d a! Althofp, Mr. 'ri«’k!ior wrotr ih** !'•] 

h Jir,: h'f f.-r ; 
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To Miss Maria Edgeworth, Edgeworthtown. 

Althorp Park, Northampton, May 20, 1838. 

My dear Miss Edgeworth, — It is seldom the lot of a letter to 
give so much j^leasnre and so much pain as did the one we have CLuite 
lately received from you, — so much pleasure from the kindness it 
expresses toward us and our children, in the renewal of your invita- 
tion to Ireland, and the words in which you renew it, — so much pain 
hecanse we cannot accept it* It is truly a grief to us ; and I do not 
feel sure you had a right to make it so heavy ; and yet I would not, 
for much, part with one of the kind phrases that constitute its weight. 
The fact is, we have talked a great deal about another visit to Ireland, 
which with us is another name for Edgeworthtown. When we first 
had the happiness of seeing you, we felt pretty sure of it ; for we 
thought then we should remain four years in Europe. But of late we 
have changed our purpose. Mrs. Ticknor, for whose health I came 
abroad, has long been quite well and strong. My eldest daughter, 
who is now fifteen, needs to be at heme, 'where she is destined to live, 
and cannot have what the Erench call une existence complUe any 
longer in lands of strangers. The yoimgest cannot be anything but a 
plaything while she is all the time in hotels, and at five she must 
begin to be something more serious. And I feel, myself, that I have 
duties to perform which are not on this side the great waters. So we 
are going home. I will not even disguise from you that some of us 
are very anxious to do so, and even a little homesick withal. But 
still we leave many things, many friends behind us to regret, and 
when I say that there is not, among them all, anything we shall more 
regret than not being able to make you another visit at Edgeworth- 
town, I shall only repeat what was our first remark at Rome when 
we began to talk of shortening our absence, and what we have re- 

* We give a part of the letter from Miss Edgeworth, to which the above is an 
answer ; We are very eager, very anxious, to see you again at our own home, 
retired and homely as it is. You flattered us you were happy here during the 
two short days you gave us. 0, pray ! jtray ! come to us again before you go 
from our world forever, — at least, from me forever. Consider my age ! and 

Mrs. Mary Sneyd begs you to consider her. I trust you will Be pleased, 

my dear friends, to like or to love us all as much as ever you can, and pray 
prove to ns that you will take as much trouble to come to Edgeworthtown, after 
having become acquainted with us, as you took when you only knew the au- 
thorship part of 

''Your affectionate friend, 

“Maria Edgeworth.” 
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pciitwi ti gn»at rimny whi’ii w« hnv« H|K»kc^ii «f it si mu*. Wii 

ftliiill think cif ycni miu*h wh<‘ii wt! juihh th« hri|^ht cujiwtH of your inliiud 
ill Jim«f ; w« iihiill think of you ntiil umru wlion wm iiru luuidi^t our 
own liiuui*^ iiii«i iilwiiyn with gnnit ploiinurr and imudi gratitiuliu .... 

Ill Hnitland wt* naw the* AHhoiih oftm, and it luunight ilh nnir to 
you ; f«»r you may riuni'mlnu* that it wiw luidiu' your huHpituhU* roof 
w’o iitiido thoir iigivoalih? afi|imiiitiui«*r. Wt* wii\v\ tt»Oj AlihotHforth 
wliifh «ti!l mttrt* intimutidy aHHtifiat<»d with yt»u in cmr miiitlrf. But 

I rauiiot toll you ht»w aatl a |dat'o it in, wi mi full of 

hi*iirt."ri'mliiig riHUillin-tioim ami iiioiuoriid«. Wo dhl not Aud ludf 
hinl wdirii wi* attMHl liy ita luaator’a gntvo at Dryhurgh. Iiidiunh I 
iiliiioMt wIhIi it won* hurnt u|», or doMtroyiul In wuuo w'lty, for it in a 
mouiiiio’iit <if thf* wrakrMt |MUt of Sir Walti‘r'« cdiiinictor ; that lovo of 

II B‘yon*l liin iiioaijM^ whirls liy riuwiiig his iiwuinkry 

oiiiharriwiuiu'iits, ruuNul hk |»roii!iilurt* ihuith. It is idh»gothor ii nuwt 
piiiuiuh iurliiiii*lii»ly |»la«’*». d'hu very iiir woiiied opprfsnivo an wu 
ivriit thnuigh it. ... . 

Alid U‘*w. farewell. I d«» tio! ileHpiiir of neeing you ill the <*our«* of 
this WnihTH rliiilM’e-;^ aild rhilllges yet otjee lliore, hu* tluTe i'S Ii gr»*Jlti*r 
riiJtiirf* thill I whall he in KurM|»e thm* liium now, (hau th«*re wan 
originiilly tliiil I i^hould luuue onee. Ho, I Hfiil miy nfi r« rhir, 

Voum fiiillifuliy and jdfeetiijuati’ly, 

il. 

Iioai’hifig London on the lihM «»f May* Mr. l'ieku»»r wa:* ii’/aiu 

plunged, At Iwn Weeks, into the e\r|teuient i (.f “lh«* 
till the day after ht’^ urriv.d he rereived and pai*! i-.uusr 
lilid thiH de-u'i'lhe-i I.'U’d Bnuiphalu ; 

lie g.dued a gMuti deal «jf tie-.h niiM'e I knew hilu ill p'-’pe |U, 
and Men nnpnui-d in that p.ulieular funee I ?^iiw hiio a! \’Mik 
thiee Ve i3 Bill in nth«T re'^peef-i ! do net think hr I = • h.llll’i-d 

fesf the hi-ff* !'. Ih- di-'Wefi il Very denugreeahlr «|| >pM iflMli when In* 
;.p.ike m! Js-!!ie\ ajid lCnip-*in It was really hiuaidike 

and ro.il-e !»• .ik .' 1 '' he dnl, i-f tw<» pi-l--. aei who Wrje fMj|si.{|\ liin 
le -'M. lit! 1 -^, iind ale til idl |e |te. t5 td' geOrlal lllfeirnll! .^e, hlS 

W'haf ' tni- k Me- lO" f, h<a\»-\« t, ua ■> hi s tiisi \ rlfai ■. ijieim.t y. 
He lellirfijlM-red whi O' I kxt.'e.l m k.i|id"ll Jll iHpJ, ..fj U lial 

hr * aloe hi *r !He. Olid ’ • <U je t ' 1 1 .‘1 U 1 1 " t a le e ill'MUt III) affeud- 
iiie e Mil f |j*- « • injiulffei- id' llii- 1 hai -e id’ < ’Mniin<<n ■ "u kHue.i! eui , u !i|. h 
I had nn 'ell n, till he tei alleii tlirm In lue, Snell li UielllMl 
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for such mere trifles, scienis almost iiicmlibk. But Niebulir hial it ; 
80 Rad Scott, and bo haa Hmubuldt ; four €*xaiupleH — iududiiig 
Brougham — which are renuu'kahle enough. I doubt not that miu*h 
of the Kucc<^ of each <le|>endad on this extraordinary memory^ whkli 
holds everything in its grasp. 

I dined with the Oeok^itml Club, and afttn*wartl 8 attemletl a inetii- 

ing of the Geol%dcal Society We ssat down to table mairly thirty 

strong ; Whew ell of Cambridge, the Pmitlent of the StHUety, in the 
chair, and Stokw, the witty W'yer, as its Vice-Pmidiiii. Among 
the jmrsons prestait wertj Sedgwick lUid Bucklaud, MimhiftUi, land 
Cole, Mr. Fonsonby, the lrIanj[Uess of Korthainpton, Ikldiage, Hailiiiii^ 
and e«jH*eially Sir John Hemdiel, just returuetl frem the Cajn? of 
Good Hope, and decidedly at this luoinent the litin of Tiondoii. I mt 
between Sir John and BiibUigi*, and hiwl an excellent time. Sir John 
is a Himdl man, and, I should think, a little more than fifty yeiirs «»I*C 
and growing gray ; very quiet and unpretemling in his imiuner, find 
tliough at fir^t Btfeuiing rohh getting ejisily interested in whatever in 
going forwunl 

At half pfist eight we adjourned in huism, after a %’ery lively talk, 
from the tavern, wliich was the welbknown *‘('rMwn ami Anchor/* in 
tin* Strand, to the ( h’ologieui at S<aner et Hiar^e. .... Hedg^ 

wick rt‘ad a Hynop^<iHt^f th<^ stratified rock?< of ( ireat Ihitain ; ait e\re! 
lent, go(Ml -humored (\\t«'mporajieuu*4 di‘Cu.Hj,,n fullMUe»l, maiia;:**! 
witli much Hpiritby Cireenough, the f’n- idrut, and fancier i.f tlte 
Boci(»ty ; MunluMon ; fyeil, the v,el| kiiovm author; Stidvej^ ; Itm L 
land ; and Phillips of York 

J/ayiiL - Dined at H«»lhiiid HoU'>i% with Lady l’'il/patri» k, .Mr. 
Akerley, who Imi done Mu h good H*rvii e hh eloiirman «*f the cs.ia- 
miltei^ on tin* Poor-Law^, Lord Sheiburie*, Sir J.uiiim 
wdio in tliankful t(» }«* no longrr ( bn ernnr ( teiier.d of f ana l i, 
Ijonl John PuBHell, Allen, and two <»thene It wm a pleij ore |$» 
<iin(* in that grand (dd Cilt Loom, with iti two am ienf, derp tiir. 
]»lac«*s, and to hear Lon! iioliand’H g,.i,bd tiilk, for I cannot In Ip 
agnn'ing with Scott, that he is the nnot agrei iible man ! Ii4\e e\» r 
known. The rc*aNoii, I apprehend, i *, that to tin* great re^oun r . ..f 
his knowledge lie addn a . *ilU anting from hin n niarkaMe 

good-nature, which im (piifc irre^i>4til)h'. We panni-d the e\« idno 
the great lil»rarv, Addi;-i»nM picture gallery, (»ue of the jm*^t Iuxuiimuh 
and agreeable spots in the world. I talked a goinl deal with Sir J. 
Kempt about the C ’anada.'*, which he seeiuM to regard much an o «|m 
in the I nited Staten, and comlemuh — us L<U’d iiolliind did plainly 
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the whole course of Sir Francis Head, as far as the United States are 
concerned. He had intended to ask Head to dine to-day, and as I 
expressed a good deal of regret that I had not seen him, he said he 
would invite him soon, and let me know when he would come ; hut 
seemed a little surprised that I should be pleased to meet one who 
had just been abusing my country so thoroughly, confessing, at last, 
that he had omitted him to-day, thinking I might be unwilling to 
meet him. 

Lady Holland, I really think, made an effort to be agreeable, and 
she certainly has power to be so when she chooses ; but I think I 
could never like her. 

May 25. — Began the morning with a long and most agreeable visit 
from Sedgwick of Cambridge, one of those visits which are only 
made in England, I think, and there only when people take some 

liking to one another Few men, anywhere, are so bright and 

active-minded as this most popular of the English professors. 

Afterwards I went by appointment to see old Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville, elder brother of the late Lord Grenville, and uncle of the present 
Duke of Buckingham. He was one of the negotiators of our treaty 
of 1783, and was first Lord of the Admiralty ; but retired froni 
affairs many years ago, on the ground that he preferred quietness and 
literary occupation to anything else. A few years ago he declined an 
addition of 10,000 a year to his large fortune, saying he had enough, 
and that he preferred ‘‘it should go on'' — as he expressed it — to 
the next generation that would be entitled. 

He is now nearly eighty-four years old, and lives in that old, aristo- 
cratic quarter, St. James's Square, next to Stafford House. He is 
adminibly preserved for his age, and took apparent pleasure in show- 
ing me liis library, about which Lord Spencer had written to him, 
asking liini to show it to me. 

It consists of twenty-two thousand volumes ; but what is remark- 
able about it is, that not only is every book in rich, solid, tasteful 
binding, but it may almost be said that every book is in some way 
or other a rarity, if not by the small number of copies known to ex- 
ist of it, at least by sometbing peculiar in some other way. Such 
beautiful miniatures I never saw before in hooks, as in two or three 
that he showed me ; and in individual cases, for instance Milton and 
Cervantes, his collection of the original editions is absolutely com- 
plete, which I have never seen elsewhere. Of course it is not to be 
com])ared to the library at Altborp, though even there it would fre- 
quently fill gaps ; but take it altogether, — the library, its owner, and 

8 * ^ 
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Lift house, — it is one of the mc>«t |Htrfect, con^kU^nt, iuel ^ai^^furtury 
things I have ever seen 

May^il To Mortimer Iloust? totlino with I^fin! Fil/.wiliiiuin 

Besitleatlie family, there was the Bishop <»f lirrrfoni, - 

the Bislit»p of Diiiiiion, Mfilthy, Seiigwiek, Lor*l me! kuly 
nor, ami Miss Ikiuverie, — their pretty «liiUght«*r. Li»r»l IlrMiighiiiii, 
and Dr. BirkWk, the father of Meehniu’es* luHtiluteH and |M.»pithir Ir-e- 

tiiriiig. He Isa nke, rtamil, w'armc»ld genthiiiiiii wm 

einimmtiy iigri*eahle, as he always in ; fiml llroiigliuni wa:-* UMlr*iii fiiid 
cmtrageoiiH, extremely rude* and edfeindve to Mallly und S.rd^*ttirk, 
hut very eivil to I^uly Hhaiiotte* ami laidy Ihidie*!'. I iiiiV- 

hmly so rude* in reHp«*rtuhle siM-iily in niy HiV. Smih,. laiiglird, Home 
looked sober ahout it, hut all iheeught it %\m Hrdgwjrk 

wm the fiuly pemoii \vh«» relrnke**! him. and In* did it in it 
rathcT too ineasured and imHiiTat** f»>r my t.e lo. .... 

About eli*veu (/eloek wi* got away fr*>tn L**rd Fit /w and 

went to iMr. BahhageN, who. at tins wa««»n, or h'lir I'onfsi 

on mevvmvi* wee’kn. U w.ih vrry rrowd^-d iii,d}f . and \r5 v hiill-’ 

hint ; for among fh** peoph* tln-o* w»-r«‘ ILillain, .Mdiieuiajid Ini |•I^•!!v 
wife ; the of Kuru irh, Ssaid*-}. !h>' Bnh-]* ..f I h n. furd, 

— -MuHgruve, ln 4 h 111.* ih'lh-iu..t . ; ; So- J, I h-r | ,ji„| 

IllH iieuutiful wife, SrdgW i» k, M J >. •5i!»a U ll-’ and h< r 

Senior, thi* laylor^ Sir F. (iiann*'\. .laa»' F-vio r. L.v\\ M.,} vui. 

I know not liMW many . 4 leTH. W- o .-m.-l i-.dly i- . .v'Mo.ojv 

jH'oplc an wi* hliMuld in a party at h<.m. , v.hi h j iLn, » na 4 

strange eapilal, and miv-l ..f all in ? loo t a ■!>-.- j = . \..i . 

williHlanding, t laTi'forr, lajr fa! d.s\ , e- »n| ‘,>1 j %:ts jjj j 

d/oygT. 'Fo day hring Sunday, u*- k. at 1 v,-* 

eonld, ivfndng iiaitaliMUM \u tla- alt.jti-.n 1,. 4 , v 

long and ayr* .*aldo \ i dt fn.jii It 1 .uh-, d.-.^^.d .-o.g : , udg^. 

•wlion *prakni' of hi. fa j ^ 1 1, p,- - | ; d •, f 

to ^d|nrt.i^ isi Mid. rt.. an app. oJn-* n? egd > d,. r f: .i:, i 

thru add«'d a if tla- th>andit h id 1 ru i.. d - <■ n 1 .«u, .o.d fdd d 
hi-, fy ^ uidi Irai , " an 1 l]i. •, f.., g, 

hrfdiv Iji* I'MiiId • MjfilU ind loJii • !f I a . i.d^ ! . : ad .* ■ o’. 

\\ Inh' w«- \v*-!v ai dinii* r S* ni' 'j- < .oa.- jn, .O; 1 . | o. 

agivrahh Ji.ivin:’ r^nnr }., a-k n . Im doo- egnJian* n*. o. ! a.. 

\Vr g.» ; |.!!? We h.n'r liMj.”*- h fU 

< ^n Mill- f.-!!irn h*.3u.' Lad ^ i ■ !i..io *d.. Mi .1 

Luxinoniv an. I th. ir Ln.lle-r. lh«- fn-.m >!. A .^.L. .... wL-, 

• Trj uLs.iu Mr. and Mrs. Ta ka-r Lad n.a-L- .i w,.» ju U 
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have taken a hcmse for a few weeks to enjoy London, and from the 
pi-i*lty Miu Milman, whose kind and indent invitations to dinner we 
were really iicirry to rofusa. After they were gone we wimt to visit 

I,#iiily Mulgravt*, who ia just arrived from Indand Slio w 

“ fair, fat, and fmty/^ I aliouhl think ; but nhe has a certain sort of 
litmiily Hlill, most sweet and winning manners, and a great deal of 
lai't itml inltdligenee. She in fit to Im a cpieen, every inch. Indeed, 
nil tliene lliiveiiMWortlis are remarkable IH'ojde. Scott’s visit to tliein, 
wlilcli lie so well clemTiheH, shown w’hut a race they are. 

dMiiij — We iim beginning imw to be extrenudy huHy, in our 
kitors to finirdi up this threioyearHkiliiwnco from home, anti get oiu 
iiffiiirH reiitly f<»r embarkation 

Ill ihe evening I went to a late and very arwtocrjitic dinner at 
II iiridiisitii’s, the gnat geologist ami man of fortiuu*, at the west end 
of till* tt»wiu wim stHuuH tt> have hin hoiiHo really at the ultra west 
einl, wi Ihiit I ihctughi I never should get there. The party, however, 
Wfw Worth tin* tnadde, for it was a striking mixturti of tahmt ami 
aiiMlorrat-y ami fiiHhi«»n. Tin? hdeiit might he eoiiHidertMl an repre- 
wilted by Sedgwiidi, Liibhock, --the nmthematicinn» wdmm I liketl a 
goi«| tfriil, Lock iiart, ami MunddHon ; uml tlnuuklocracy uml fash- 
ion, by the haggard, (fried -up Latly Davy, Sir (Ijarlen Dnlltiaidi, ■■ tin? 

Doiiiiiiiiii<ier of the Davidry, tlie Duke uml DutdiewH «d’ Roxburgh, 

biifli yoliiig, handHume, ami well hred, and the Kiirl of Durl month, 
who niirwed an aci|tnuiifanee I had with him ftirmerly at Rome, uml 
iia if rd me ti» Ilia place in SlalFiirdHhin*. If wan all tpiife agreeable. 
L\rn Lorkhitrf ua^ 'Mifieiied by tin* HiMuety, and infr«Mluced the Hiih- 
jiM t «»f ** Rriilinam! and LudMdIa,” which he would not have done if 

ln’ h id iiof 111 rii \ rrv amiidde lb* pnaniHetl, vvlien he sduudd 

be in flu* ronnfi v.to look it laaT, and if lie ftmlM it w hat In* e\jH*«*jH to 
find if, to give if fti person who umlerUumlt Spani'di literatun*, 

to iijiike an aiti. h ubniit it 'Phis in a good deal, and it in still 

more that he wit j* ailv oo«mI humored aboul it It \va ui pleas 

lint fine* wifk mb |uojile, but wr* did ijot slay lafe ; and wh<‘n we 
left, 1 foiik S« d ’« it k to file Alhemeuni, and there bade him larewtdl 
xviih Him li r* '1* !. !!«• goes t«* (kimbi-idge 1<» morrow. 

Abo/ :nt. .... A p.irtv at Mr. Rates’^, entirely American, ex- 
repf DifMit Sfin kiii.ti', a .’■’^a\on, fbrniei'iv coniideufial Hecretiirv to 
Riime LeM|s..hI, iiou much ah'»ul the (^tueen. I had him pretiv much 
to iii\ irlf an ! fttuia! lu.a vi-rv in tite, and full of knowledge. He 
fallen Ihe’ H 'll aliieof Rke a native. 

M<i<i Ml. We breakhi ti-'i, by v<*rv e pia-ial invitfilioii, with Rogers, 
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in order to look over Ms pictures, curiosities, etc. ; and therefore no- 
body was invited to meet us but Miss Rogers and the Milmans. We 
bad a tbree-bours^ visit of it, from ten till past one, and saw certainly 
a great amount of curious things ,* not only the pictures, but draw- 
ings, autographs, little antiques ; in short, whatever should belong to 
such a piece of bijouterie and virtu as Rogers himself is. ISTor was 
agreeable conversation wantmg, for he is full of anecdotes of his sixty 
or seventy years’ experience. 

Among other things, he told me that Crabbe was nearly ruined by 
grief and vexation at the conduct of his wife for above seven years, at 
the end of which time she proved to be insane. .... 

We dined with our friends the Edward Yilliers’, where we always 
enjoy ourselves, and where we always meet remarkable people. To- 
day there was a Mr. Lewis,* evidently a very scholar-like person ; Sir 
Edmund Head ; Henry Taylor, the poet ; and Mr. Stephen,t the real 
head of the Colonial Office, an uncommon man, son of Wilberforce’s 
brother-in-law, the author of “War in Disguise.” He is, I appre- 
hend, very orthodox, and, what is better, very conscientious. He told 
me that his father wrote the '^Erauds of Neutral Flags” — which so 
annoyed us Americans, and brought out Mr. Madison in reply — 
wholly from the relations of the subject to the slave-trade ; his pur- 
pose being to resist all attempts on our part, or on the part of any 
other nation, to stop the English right — or practice — of search, be- 
cause without that he was persuaded the slave-trade could never be 
practically and entirely abolished. The present state of things seems 
to justify his fears, if not his doctrines. 

June 1. — . . . . After all, however, I found time to make a visit 
to Carlyle, and to hear one of his lectures. He is rather a sin till, 
spare, ugly Scotchman, with a strong accent, which I should think he 
takes no pains to mitigate. His manners are plain and simple, but 
not polished, and his conversation much of the same sort. He is now 
lecturing for subsistence, to about a hundred persons, who pay him, I 

believe, two guineas each To-day he spoke — as I think he 

commonly does — without notes, and therefore as nearly extempore 
as a man can who prepares himself carefully, as it was plain he had 
done. His course is on Modern Literature, and liis subject to-day 
was that of the eighteenth century ; in which he contrasted Johnson 
and Voltaire very well, and gave a good character of Swift. He was 
impressive, I think, though such lecturing could not well Le very 

* Afterwards Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 

t Afterwards Sir James Stephen. 
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popular; and in some parts, if lie were not poetical, lie was pic- 
turesque. He was nowhere ohseure, nor were his sentences artifi- 
cially constructed, though some of Hiem, no doubt, savored of his 
peculiar manner. 

June 2. — .... I dined at Kenyon^s, with a literary party : Reed, 
the author of “ Italy” ; Dyce, the 'editor of “ Old Plays,” whom I was 
very glad to see ; H. Coleridge ; and especially Talfourd, the 
author of “ Ion” ; with a few others. Talfourd I was glad to see, but 
he disappointed me. He is no doubt a poet of genius, within certain 
limits, and a very hard-working, successful lawyer, but he is a little 
too fat, red-faced, and coarse in his appearance. .... He talks strik- 
ingly rather than soundly, defending Cato, for instance, as an admi- 
rable, poetical tragedy ; and was a little too artificial and too brilliant, 
both in the structure and phraseology of his sentences and in the gen- 
eral tone of his thoughts However, we got along very well 

together, and about eleven o’clock I took him to Babbage’s, where 

there was a grand assembly, lords and bishops in plenty The 

only person to whom I was introduced, that I was curious about, was 
Bulwer, the novelist ; a white-haired, white- whiskered, white-faced 
fop, all point device, with his flowing curls and his silk-lined coat, 
and his conversation to match the whole 

June 3. — We began the day with a breakfast at Miss Rogers’s, in 
her nice house on Regent’s Park, which is a sort of imitation — and 
not a bad one either — of her brother’s on St. James’s. She has some 
good pictures, among which is Leslie’s Duchess and Sancho, the best 
thing of his I have seen of late years ; and she keeps autographs, curi- 
osities, and objects of virtu, just like her brother. Best of all, she is 
kind and good-humored, and had invited very pleasant friends to meet 
us, — Leslie, Babbage, Mackintosh, and her brother, who was extraor- 
dinarily agreeable, and made us stay unreasonably late. 

We then made some visits P. P. C., and on coming home received 
many, which we were sorry to receive, because they were intimations 
that our expected departure would hardly permit us to see these kind 

friends again As soon as they were gone I hurried out to dine 

at Holland House. It was a larger party than is quite common at 

that very agreeable round table We dined, of course, in the 

grand Gilt Room, and had at table Mr. Ellice, one of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s first cabinet, and brother-in-law of Lord Grey ; Lady Cow- 
per and her daughter. Lady Fanny, — Toater pulclira, filia pulchrior ; 
Lord John Russell, the Atlas of this unhappy administration ; . . . . 
Lord and Lady Morley ; Stanley, of the Treasury ; Gayangos, — the 
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Spaniard I was desirous to see, because be is to review Prescott’s 

book ; and Sir Francis Head It was certainly as agreeable 

as a party well could be. I took pains to get between Head and 
Gayangos at dinner, because I wanted to know them both. The 
Spaniard — about thirty-two- years old, and talking English like a 
native, almost — I found quite pleasant, and full of pleasant knowl- 
edge in Spanish and Arabic, and with the kindliest good-will towards 
“ Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

Sir Francis Head, on the contrary, — a little short man, with quick, 
decisive motions, and his reddish hair cut very close to his head, — I 
found somewhat stiff ; but the difficulty, as I soon discovered, was, 
that he did not feel at his ease, knowing that he is out of all favor 
with the present administration, two or three of the leading members 
of which were at table. However, Lord Holland’s genial good-nature 
in time thawed all reserve, and before we followed the ladies into 
the grand old library the conversation was as free as possible. Sir 
Francis, liowever, I observed, made his escape early. 

The rest of us stayed very late, gossiping and talking over odd 
books, old Spanish manuscripts, and the awkward state of parties in 
England. I was sorry to come away, for I shall never be there again ; 
but it was nearly one o’clock when I reached the Brunswick. 

June 4. — We breakfasted at Milman’s, in his nice, comfortable 
establishment in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, with only Mr. 
and Miss Rogers and Rio,* a Frenchman learned in what relates to 
the Middle Ages, and who, from talking English very well, has had 
good success in London literary society of late. They were all pleas- 
ant, Rogers especially so. I was amused, and not sorry, to hear him 
say that Bulwer, though of a good old family and enjoying a certain 
degree of popularity, had never been able to establish for himself a 
place in the best London society. He added, that he himself had 
never seen him so as to know him, though he supposed he must have 
met him in large parties ; a curious fact, considering Rogers’s own uni- 
versality. He urged us again to dine with him to-morrow, said he 
would give up dining abroad himself and insure us seats at the opera, 
to see Taglioni, who appears for the first time ; in short, he was ex- 
ceedingly kind. But it is out of the question. To-morrow is our 
last day in London 

June 6. — .... We went to breakfast at Kenyon’s, where we met 
Davies Gilbert, — the former President of the Royal Society, — Guil- 
leinard, young Southey, and Mr. Andrew Crosse, of Somersetshire, 

* M. A. F. Rio, author of “ La Poesie Chreticnne,” etc. 
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wlio has made so much noise of late with his crystallized minerals, 
formed by galvanic action, and especially with the insects that ap- 
peared in some experiments with acids and silica. The object of the 
breakfast was to show these minerals and insects, and they are really 
very marvellous and curious. 

Crosse, too, is worth knowing ; a fine, manly, frank fellow, of about 
fifty years old, full of genius and zeal. It was an interesting morn- 
ing, but it was ended by a very sad parting ; for Kenyon is an old and 
true friend, and when he stood by the carriage door as we stepped in, 
we could none of us get out the words we wanted to utter. 

Leaving London on the 6th of June, Mr. Ticknor and liii 
family embarked at Portsmouth on the 10th, on board a sailing 
packet. The first steamer that crossed the Atlantic, the Sirius 
made its first voyage from England to the United States that 
spring ; but, when Mr. Ticknor was obliged to decide on the mode 
of his return, she had not been heard from, and he did not think 
it wise to risk the safety of his family on such a new experi- 
ment. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Arrival at Home, — Letters to Miss Edgeworth, Mr. LegarS, Prince J ohn 
of Saxony, Count Circourt, Mr. Prescott, Mr. Kenyon, and others. — 
Peath of Mr. Legard. 

M e. TICKISTOE’S second return from Europe resembled the 
first in the happiness it brought, and in the warmth of 
affection with which he was greeted by his friends and kindred, 
but differed from it in the character of his general reception ; for 
he was not now simply a young man of brilliant promise, but he 
had, by his talents and character, made a mark in the commu- 
nity, and his absence had been distinctly felt. A visit to Europe, 
especially one of so long duration, was still a rare event, and the 
return of such a man, after such an absence, was a matter of no 
common interest. Almost as soon as he entered the rooms pro- 
vided for him at the Tremont House, the parlor was entirely 
filled by friends and acquaintances — some of whom had met 
him at the station — eager to welcome him ; and while he re- 
mained there, many hours of each day were occupied by these 
cordial greetings. His love of home, his pride in his country, 
and his preference for a regular, domestic life, always — as has 
already been said — made him regard his absences as periods 
taken out of his legitimate life ; and he now resumed, as quickly 
as possible, his share in the interests of his native sphere. 

For a year or more after his return, he and his family still 
lived somewhat like travellers, visiting various relatives and 
friends during the two summers, and in the winter and spring, 
while in Boston, passing a few weeks at a hotel, and five 
months under the hospitable roof of their friend, F. C. Gray. 
In September, 1839, they were able to return to their house in 
Park Street, which had been rented for four years, and at the 
expiration of that time had required some renovation and change. 
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During the succeeding years, Mr. Ticknor’s correspondence 
with friends, both in America and in Europe, became more inr 
teresting than before ; but it contains few allusions to his per- 
sonal occupations, or the daily incidents of his life. It shows 
the strong feeling he had for the progress of his country, and his 
desire to have it better understood abroad ; and it is always full 
of a warm-hearted interest in whatever concerned those to whom 
he was personally attached. 

The frequent reference to political subjects in his letters, espe- 
cially at a later period, will be observed, not only as somewhat 
unexpected from a man devoted to scholarly and literary pur- 
suits, but as opposed to the impression entertained by those who 
knew him only slightly, that he was indifferent to matters of 
government and politics. That he had strong convictions and 
intelligent opinions on aU the political movements of his time in 
his own country, that he observed carefully, and watched with 
interest what may be called comparative politics, historical and 
contemporaneous, will readily be seen. The formation of his 
views was the result of influences, some of which were peculiar 
in his case. 

One of his marked characteristics was loyalty to truth ; and 
he always felt that this virtue could be maintained in politics, as 
in everything else. He thought that in our written Constitution 
we had a standard of political truth and integrity to which it was 
always safe and patriotic to conform. He therefore belonged to 
whatever party in the country gave the most trustworthy assur- 
ance of adhering to the Constitution and preserving the Union, 
with least variation from the principles of its founders. He be- 
longed to a generation which began hfe while yet the discussions 
connected with the first creation of the United States government 
were fresh in men’s minds ; wlien the opinions of Washington, 
Hamilton, and Adams were familiarly known ; and he lived 
through a period when the progress of the nation was remarkably 
rapid, well-balanced in material, moral, and intellectual growth, 
and guided by men of worth as well as of ability. As his gener- 
ation began to pass away, an enormous material development, 
immense immigration, and eager divergence into sectional par- 
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ties, changed the character of the country in several important 
respects. 

His intercourse in Europe with men distinguished both as 
leading statesmen and as pohtical thinkers ; his pursuit, even at 
Gottingen, of studies calculated to make him a competent ob- 
server of the public life, the statesmen, and the governments of 
different lands, — all trained his judgment and quickened his 
insight into similar subjects at home. 

In consequence of this, he took, for more than fifty years, as 
keen an interest in all the active political thought of his time, as 
if he himself had been concerned in its creation or its control. 
His ability and his sagacity will be differently estimated by dif- 
ferent readers ; but his interest, and the breadth, wisdom, and 
elevation of his desires for his country, will be apparent to all. 
He loved his native land, and always fulfilled the duties imposed 
on private citizens with the privileges of a free government. 
That he was thought sometimes desponding about the success of 
our institutions grew, probably, out of the eagerness and empliasis 
which he often put into the expression of that consciousness of 
our dangers, from which no man, with his antecedents and his 
point of view, could escape; but which to younger men, of a 
generation marked by a spirit of laissez-faire and sanguine confi- 
dence, seemed exaggerated and depressing. 

His conversation showed his sense of the responsilnlity wliicli 
rests on every man of thought and integrity to transmit to 
others the great truths and traditions he has received as an 
inheritance from those before him ; to discountenance opinions 
which he is satisfied are dangerous to civilization and to healthy 
progress (a duty, as he once wrote, especially important where 
the government rests on public ojunion) ; and to promote, so far 
as in him lies, the sovereignty of law and justice. 

When a young law student, 1813-15, Mr. Ticknor belonged 
to the Federalist party, and he always adhered to its creed, 
calling himself, in his latest years, an ^‘old Federalist.” In 
those early days he wrote political articles for the newspa])ei\s, 
and was somewhat a partisan ; but after his first return from 
Europe he did not renew either this spirit or that habit. 
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Mr. George T. Curtis furnislies the following anecdote, which 
is associated with this subject : I chanced,” he says, “ at a 
pubhc dinner in Boston, on some political occasion, to sit next 
to a gentleman of some literary celebrity, who, although he re- 
sided in the neighborhood, was not intimately acquainted with 
Mr. Ticknor, and who did not know that he was my kinsman. 
In the course of the evening he spoke with some asperity of Mr. 
Ticknor, as a man who never voted at elections. I told him he 
was entirely mistaken ; that Mr. Ticknor had always voted at 
elections, when he was at home ; that I had very often gone 
with him to the polls, and when I had not done so, I knew 
that he had voted, and how. This statement occasioned some 
surprise among those who heard it, and who had been in the 
habit of regarding Mr. Ticknor as a man who held himself 
entirely aloof from all sympathy in the political questions 
that agitated his country or his State.” Abundant testimony 
could be gathered on this point, as his friends and family know 
that he never failed to vote at municipal. State, and general 
elections. 

Premising that, from this time forward, all his winters — ex- 
cept one — during the remainder of his life were passed in Bos- 
ton, and that the summers of 1840, 1841, and 1842 were spent 
in a quiet spot on the sea-shore, — partly described in the letters, 
— we give a selection from the correspondence, in chronological 
order. 

To Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Boston, October 17, 1838. 

My dear Lord Fitzwilliam, — . . . . Since we saw you, we 
have seen a good deal of our own country, .... and I cannot ex- 
press to you how much I have been struck with the progress every- 
thing lias made during the three years of our absence. And yet, 
luring those years, we have passed through the severest commercial 
smbarrassments we have ever experienced, and have sustained losses 
which almost anywhere else would have left deep, if not dangerous 
braces. But the truth is, the condition of the lowest classes of the 
people is so truly comfortable, there is so much thrift and prosperity 
miong them, and, above all, so much education, intelligence, and do- 
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mestic happiness and purity, that the changes which affect the condi- 
tion of the rich reach them always very slowly, and generally not at 

all I witness, therefore, wherever I go, nothing bnt proofs of 

improvement, — houses everywhere just built and building ; villages 
and hamlets starting, as it were, from the earth before me ; three 
railroads just opened into this city ; steamboats plying in all direc- 
tions ; and all the signs of activity and success, an activity and suc- 
cess which belong not to a few, or to a class, but to the whole peo- 
ple 

Education is advancing more rapidly, even, than wealth is accumu- 
lated Indeed, if we can keep the relations of domestic life as 

true and as pure as they now are, and continue the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and intelligence through the whole people, I 
know not that we can ask anything more for the country. Our free 
institutions will then have a fair chance ; and if they fail, they will fail 
from the iuherent faults of such institutions, and not from the unfa- 
vorable circumstances under which the experiment will be tried 

To Miss Mabia Edgeworth, Edgewobthtown. 

Boston, U. S. A., March 6, 1839. 

Dear Miss Edgeworth, — . . . . We have been at home long 
enough to feel quite settled ; and we are very happy in it. Our fam- 
ily circle is large, and the circle of kind friends much larger. The 
town, too, is a good town to live in. It is a part of my enjoyments, — 
and one that I feel deeply, — that in this town of 80,000 inhabitants, 
— or, with the suburban towns, 120,000, — where there is a great deal 
of intellectual activity and cultivation, there is no visible poverty, 
little gross ignorance, and little crime. 

.... The principle, that the property of the country is bound to 
educate all the children of the country, is as firmly settled in New 
England as any principle of the British Constitution is settled in your 
empire ; and as it is alike for the interest of the majority, who have 
but little of the property that is taxed to pay for the education, and 
for the interest of the rich, who protect their property by this moral 
police, it is likely to be long sustained, as it is now sustained, by uni- 
versal consent. But, though I do not foresee the effects, it requires 
no spirit of prophecy to show that they must be great ; and can they 
be anything but good ? The present effect, which I feel every day, is, 
that Boston is a happy place to live in, because all the people are edu- 
cated, and because some of them, like Dr. Channing, Mr. Norton, and 
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Mr. Prescott, who have grown out of this state of things, and Mr. 
Webster, and others, who could have heen produced in no other than this 
state of things, are men who would be valued in any state of society 
in the world, and contribute materially to render its daily intercourse 
agreeable 

.... Among the books republished here, and of which more 
copies have been sold in America than were sold of the original edi- 
tion in England, is Lockhart^s Life of Sir Walter, about which you 
ask. It is a most interesting book, and has greatly interested the 
multitudes here, who feel that Scott belongs to us as he does to you, 
and who thank God that Milton’s language is our mother-tongue, and 
Shakespeare’s name compatriot with our own. But the ocean that 
rolls between us operates like the grave on all personal and party 
feelings ; and our thoughts and feelings towards such as Sir Walter 
and yourself are as impartial, at least, if not as wise and decisive, as 
the voice of posterity. We were, therefore, pained by some parts of 

this book To the admirers of Sir Walter in America, who 

knew him only as they know Shakespeare, part of ’what is in Lock- 
hart w^as an unwelcome surprise, much more so than it was in Eng- 
land, where the weaknesses of his character were known to many. Sir 
Walter, therefore, does not stand, in the moral estimation of this coun- 
try, where he did. 

Perhaps Lockhart could not avoid this, certainly he could not avoid 
it entirely, but there is one thing he could have avoided ; I mean 
printing some of the letters, and some parts of the private journal. 
No doubt the letters, generally, are the most delightful part of the 
whole work, and if all had been like those to you, they would have 
given only jdeasure. But in some of them Sir Walter is made to ex- 
pose himself. There was no need of this, and it has given great pain. 
Some day I hope we shall see all the letters you were so kind as to 
show us at Edgeworthtown. Two or three of them do him more 
honor than any in Lockhart. Nothing, however, can prevent the 
book from being a painful one. I felt, in reading it, as if I were wit- 
nessing the vain and cruel struggles of one driven forwurd by the 
irresistible fate of the old Greek tragedians 

To H. B. H. Prince John, Duke of Saxony. 

Boston, U. S. A., May 17, 1839. 

My dear Lord, — I received in the summer of year before last a 
kind letter from you, in reply to mine from Florence about Carlo 
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Troya, and I intended to have done myself the honor to thank you 
for it ; but constant travelling, with the occupations consequent 
upon my return home, have thus far prevented me. But our recol- 
lections of Dresden, and of all the kindness we received there, are 
too deep and sincere to permit us to neglect any opportunity of 
recalling ourselves to the memories of those to whom we owe so 
much. 

I am the more anxious to write to you now, because I wish to offer 
you a book published last year by one of my most intimate friends ; 
the “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,^' by Mr. William H. Pres- 
cott, of this city, a work which has obtained great success in England 
as well as in this country, and which is beginning to be known in 
France and Germany. Our friend Count Circourt published an elab- 
orate review of it lately in the Bibliotheque Universelle,” giving it 
great praise ; and Hallam, Southey, and others of the best judges in 
England have placed it equally high. I wish to offer it to you, 
therefore, as a specimen of the progress of letters in this country at 
the present time, and I think it will give you pleasure to look over 
it. To Baron Lindenau I send, by the same conveyance, a Commen- 
tary on the Mecanique Celeste of La Place,* which marks the limit 
of our advancement in the exact sciences. 

But everything with us makes progress. I am struck with it on 
all sides, since I came home, after an absence of three or four years. 
I wish, indeed, that in some respects our progress were less rapid, for 
I should then feel that it would be more safe, and that its results 
would be more solid. But there is no remedy for the evil, if it be in 
fact an evil, which the future only can prove ; for progress — rai^id, 
inevitable progress in wealth, in education, in civilization — is the 
very law of our condition, and its impulse is irresistible. We all 
feel and obey it. 

I am very anxious to hear of the publication, or rather the printing, 
of your translation of the “ Purgatorio.” It must, I think, by this 
time be out of the press 

And now, my dear Prince, I pray you to keep us in your kind 
thoughts, for we always think of you and of our pleasant winter in 
Dresden with gratitude. Offer too, we pray you, our respectful homage 

to the King and Queen 

Ever, my dear Prince, very faithfully yours, 

George Ticknor. 


* By Dr. Bowditch. 
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To iiucill S. LfiCMEM, ClIAKLimTON, H. (J,* 

IkmroN, 1889. 

My iieae LeciarI:, ~ After the ohl Anglo-Saxtui fiiMhiun, I wwh 
ymi a Happy New Vimr, iiiul doubt ii«»t luy greet iuj^ wiil fiml you well 
ill of it ; f«*r y<»ur let tti* law ii ehetuful tone about it. Vim 

Well* jiint nrrivetl at your own lioiue, if hin U a <leHp<‘rute tjnehelor 
iiM yoli lint litt« anything, or tleMTVen to have anything, tluit in nueh a 
rt*al ryinfoit, »-»- and your heart wn'ined to feel light. I n‘jt»iee at it, 
imd eounwd you, while you make the moat of what you have, tr> lultl 

ilie relit, m it were the «hirt to the rutile, — ^ aa rnmn ii« you tind a 

ehiiiiee. Your prem*nt wheel#*, like tlnme of Pharaoh’H c liariutg 
in the lied will ilrive more heitvily the fartiuir you go in your 
jimriiey 

It IM true, m yun miy, that our old friend Hit4i, or Ilytn, Ppeiiku 
iltmbtfully of the phu «‘ where the gloriotm AIouho de Aguilar, of iho 
Iklladii, ieil, lUit lle re i» really no d«»ubt alMiut it. It wim in the 
Sierra Verineja. the* of the nioj4t piituri^Hipie paHHagen in the Ida- 
toiy of any « ouiilrv the areount ly old Mondti/a, of an exjjedition 
by the Ihike of An'or*, in the day« of what <|Uaintly eull«Ml lie* Me- 
brllio'ii td the Moor;^, »4ny ir»7u, and »tl Iuh lindinginthe Vrrmrja 
llie lifine'4 of ihoi^e that piTi^-died with Aloneo ; a pu-'.age you will 
eiijMV llie more if you will eompare it with Taeitiiu’ }e-euunl »»{' the 
liieliifg, l'\' t IrrmaiiimiM, of tie' bonen of \'aruH* lora b-gion, wbis'b tin* 
old Spitidiiid lia-i wi ex«(ui!dtely nn«*d, iiud laolen, a?< t<i make }ii'> very 
l|j» ft a III* lit and a er.e **, I to rejid it. It in in the fourth book «d the 

proud old eMiiriifr, and fully eonliMiui th«’ bulbid 

til iv, l*!r *«»!!, and the ie>d of fittta qiitlht jim ymi * all it, 

and \'ou Hindi! have added are well. We dined logetber 

\ ••■-|r-|d:i\ , aiid wanted VoU i'no/fo'r'?/e', Spai'ka beilie tile fointlr . . . . 
We ai«- all \i*!! in my Iioin-r, and luijov a ipiiet winter ami many 
nio*>| .igier.ible earning:!. I aiu tearliing live i»r r-ix \'eiy iiiee giil.'i, of 

■•eAijilxii |,r;Ms.', ulretei V joiail etin‘<l mure than Mjjcr (?!«*« 
\",4 ! II* g.n .jfi.i l*‘" i, lj,s,| -raUaallv lea* !<•■«! a |*>' af lojj o| mij. h « no 

lirlj. -r 11! I hr I '-ain;, | ! .' \\ .j, '■ U 'il ,it rraii Uli , W 1 1 ll « i J a IM' il J ’i ;Ui<l u • ' w ' < .| tlm 

t4*'.i.|s ! . IriM n j . tt!.**, iU !!,r liulhlHM? imi t O.ljl.lr-i Hi lo'i tiilSlM* nl g.ull!h 
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sixteen to nineteen, wlio Lelong to my family, to understand and love 
Milton, and it is a great pleasure to find how they take to it. 

Yours always, 

G. T. 

To Chakles S. Daveis, Portland. 


Boston, December 31, 1839. 

Mt dear Charles, — .... The world goes on here, inside and 
outside my domicile, much after its old rate. The money market is 
easier, business men less anxious, and the prospect of getting into new 
scrapes and embarrassments, from Eastern or Western lands, up-town 
lots, or other absurdities, very promising. The opinion here is that 
money will be a drug in April, and the consequence of that, I suppose, 
is inevitable. Old Mr. Lyman used to say he never knew anybody 
learn anything by experience ; and the Yankees, nowadays, seem to 
justify his wisdom, or sarcasm. Whereupon, I hold it judicious to 
sell out all bank, insurance, and other stocks, whether fancy or not, 
and live on mortgages and such small deer, till the succession of gales 
now blowing, and of political parties now fighting, are pretty much 
gone by, and things are settled down into some sort of peace and or- 
der ; for, considering how much we are under the fluctuations of 
foreign affairs as well as domestic follies, and, taking Louis Philippe, 
the Chartists, the Northeastern Boundary, and the Southwestern bank- 
ruptcy, all into the computation, a close reef is better than a flowing 
sheet. “Ye have what I advise,” as Beelzebub said, braggingly, after 
he had counselled “ ignoble ease and peaceful sloth,” — a parallel to 
my case, if you like so to call it. 

.... We are all well ; my wife famously, and the bairns thrivingly. 
Whiggery is low. I never thought much of it, and now less than 
ever, since the Whigs have chosen a nullifier and a sub-treasury man 
for Speaker.* .... But we shall get settled some time or other, and 
so will you in Maine. When will you get your land on the Mada- 
waska, and when will you get pay for your frolic last winter ? How- 
ever, laissez-aller. It is a new year. Love to all. 

Yours always, 

G. T. 

To Charles S. Daveis, Portland. 


Boston, May 12, 1840. 

Guizot’s essay on the character of Washington is admirable, and 
Hillard has done justice to it in the translation. As soon as it is out 


* E. M. T. Hunter. 
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I pray you to read and cause it to be read in your purlieus. It is 
a salutary document, and as beautiful as it is salutary ; full of states- 
manlike wisdom, and with an extraordinary insight into the state of 
our affairs, in their most troublesome and difficult times. Moreover, no 
man, I think, has rendered such ample and graceful justice to Wash- 
ington's character. Brougham’s sketch is an ordinary piece of shallow 
rhetoric compared to it. 

I received a few days ago from our old friend. Professor Smyth, the 
two first volumes of his lectures on history ; a genial work, like him- 
self, and, if not a regular abstract of dates and events, a work as well 
fitted as any I have ever seen to rouse up the minds of young men 

and induce them to inquire and learn for themselves The 

rather irregular mode in which it is all done adds, perhaps, to its 
effect, by giving it the same air of frankness and sincerity that marks 
his own character and talk, and are more persuading than anything 
formal ever is. 

We are all well. For the last week we have had five nieces stay- 
ing with us, and so have made a merry time of it ; but in a day or 
two they will go home and leave us to ourselves. It is perhaps time, 
on some accounts. We have had our house full a large part of the 
winter. .... 


To Miss Maria Edgeworth, Edgbworthtown. 

July 10, 1840. 

You ask me, dear Miss Edgeworth, to give you some account of the 
state of metaphysics in this country, desiring, I think, chiefly to be 
informed of their practical effect on life and character among us. It 
is very kind in you thus to give me an opportunity of speaking to 
you, and so Ivceping up a little of that intercourse which, during the 
few days we were at Edgeworthtown, was so truly delightful to us. 
But I do not know that I should venture to take you at your word, 
if the story were not a very short one ; for I think you have as little 
fancy for inetapliysics, taken in the common and popular sense of the 
word, as I have ; and that a history of them, given at any length, 
would be very wearisome to you. 

Luckily we are a practical people, perhaps a little too much given 
to the merely useful, but we are eminently a practical people. If, 
therefore, we are at any time attacked by the metaphysical disease, we 
must, like the Scotch, necessarily have it lightly. It cannot become 
chronic or permanent in the constitution, as with the more spiritualized 
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and imaginative Germans. Indeed, I doubt whether we should, at 
any period of our history, have been metaphysically inclined, if our 

popidar theology had not long been of a character so peculiar 

The Assembly’s Catechism and other similar works, acutely meta- 
physical, were the books in almost universal use among us, and the 
only truly great metaphysical work we have produced is the type and 
complement of such a state of things.* .... 

No doubt such sort of reading as this, which was the popular read- 
ing in New England, where everybody read, had a considerable effect 
on the character of the people for a time. One of the most practically 
wise statesmen now ahve has often told me, that we never should have 
had our Revolution, if all the people had not been, for a century, in the 
habit of discussing the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism. And there 
is more truth in the odd jest than at first appears 

However, as I said before, we are a practical people, — eminently 
so, — and it was not possible metaphysics should become part of our 
constitution. Since, therefore, our revolutionary condition has passed 
away, — revolutionary, I mean, in intellectual movement as well as 
political, — and has given place to a more settled state of things, we 
have shown little tendency to metaphysical discussions or controver- 
sies. Even Calvinism, where it exists, has lost much of its theoretical, 
philosophical character and severity ; and the other religious sects, 
seeing to what absurdities the Calvinists were so long carried, by their 
perverse intellectual philosophy, have been — especially for the last 
five-and-twenty years — even more afraid than was reasonable of the 
logical deductions to w^hich their systems may lead them. 

Still, there is, at this moment, a tendency in a few persons among 
us to a wild sort of metaphysics, if their publications deserve so dig- 
nified a name But such discussions come from a source totally 

different from that of the hard metaphysics of the old school, and are 
going in quite an opposite direction. They are of German origin, and 
within the last few years have been modified and rendered grotesque 
by a free infusion from the school of Carlyle, whose follies of form 
and style they have adopted, without finding any of his power 

I do not mean, however, by what I have said, that we are careless 
of what is valuable in practical metaphysics. On the contrary, in 
relation to this really important portion of the science, we were never 
so much in earnest. In proof, I send you the account, given in two 
successive reports of the Blind Asylum, in this city, partly on the 
education of a child, who, at the age of two years, wholly lost her eyes 

* Edwards on “The Freedom of the Will.” 
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and hearing, who has a very imperfect taste, and no smell at all ; in 
short, a child who . , . , has no idea of the external world, and no 
means of communicating with it but through the sense of touch. 
The great question, of course, was how to educate her, how to give 
her any ideas, and open a communication between her and the outer 
world. It was a question hard for any ingenuity of intellectual phi- 
losophy or practical metaphysics to solve 

After being in the Institution a little more than three years, she 
has been brought to the incredible point of writing — quite alone — 
a letter to her mother, of which a facsimile is given in the Report for 

IS'^O She is an intelligent, rapidly improving, happy, gay 

child. Now, this I call practical metaphysics, and rejoice in it ; and 
when the book is printed about her, — that will be printed when her 
education is further advanced, — it will, if I mistake not, awaken the 
attention of the wiser sort of intellectual philosophers throughout the 
world ; such philosophers, I mean, as you and I, who care to make 
people happy, and not to make them crazy or quarrelsome 


To Charles S. Daveis, Portland. 

Boston, December 3, 1840. 

The great political question which you were in doubt about .... 
has been triumphantly settled. Yesterday the flag on the top of our 
State House showed what was going on below, and I could not help 
thinking what a beautiful and provident arrangement it was, that 
made it necessary to cast the Electoral vote on the same day, and at 
nearly the same hour, through all the States. And this brought me 
to think of the convention that made the Constitution, and the Madi- 
son papers. Have you looked them over ? I say looked over, for it 
is not likely many people will read them through. I have done as 
much, I suppose, as I ever shall with them, and was struck with the 
moderate aninunt of talent, knowledge, and practical skill in govern- 
ment that was shown in the whole body. Nor was I displeased to 
see that it was so ; for it gave so much the more prominence and value 
to their honc'.sty. I do not believe that so honest a body of men was 
ever collected, for a similar purpose, since the world was made ; and it 
was their honesty, their sincere desire to fulfil the great duty for which 
they were appointed, which, under God, saved us, — not their talent 
or their wisdom, — and gave us the best form of government that was 
ever made. 
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And this I regard as a fact in the history of nations, and in the 
development of God's providence in political affairs, of almost un- 
rivalled importance, and full of benefits to the future. It seems from 
it, as if honesty could do almost anything ; and when we see what has 
been doing the past years, and a long way back, it seems almost to 
prove the converse of the proposition, and show that talents alone can 
do nothing, — can bring nothing to pass that will last. Pray make a 
speech to that effect when you go to the Senate ; or, if you think it 
w’-ould make friends and enemies, all round, think you are crazy, give 
my respects to Dr. Nichols, and ask him to preach upon it next Fast 
Day. It is no paradox ; it is a great truth, and the old Convention 
is as striking and weighty an illustration of it, at the same time, as 
could be asked for. 


To Hugh S. LegariS. 


Boston, June 16, 1841. 

My dear Legarb, — Your letter came last Saturday morning, and 
the same day there dined with me Allston, Prescott, Longfellow, and 
Hillard, the editor of Spenser. You ought to have been there, for 
we had a good time, wholly extempore, by accidental coming to- 
gether, and it is the last gathering under my roof-tree, till the cool 
weather and longer evenings make such things worth while. Mean- 
while we are to be found at Woods’ Hole, the extreme southerly point 
of Falmouth, at the bend of Cape Cod, where, as the saying goes, 
there is nothing but Ticknors and fish. We shall, however, expect 
you if you come into these parts, .... and when you get there you 
will find a decent inn, containing, in general, nobody but ourselves 
and our servants, the thermometer never above 76°, no dust, no noise, 
no insects,-— except flies,— no company ; a plenty of Spanish books, 

fish, and sea-bathing Perhaps you can arrange to come with 

Mr. J eremiah Mason, or some of our friends who will be coming to 
taste the cool air on our Point, which is exactly opposite the Eliza- 
beth Islands We go in three days, and stay till the end of 

September 

Meantime, I shall receive and read your Uhellus on Demosthenes 
with great interest, and, I dare say, with the same delight with which 
I read your account of Demus himself.* It will, no doubt, savor of 
that ingrained love of political life which will never come out of you 

* Articles on ‘^Demosthenes” and “Athenian Democracy,” written by Mr. 
Legarb for the “ New York Review.” 
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except with all the rest that is in you. As the Spanish girl tells her 
sister about love, in one of the old Ballads, — 

No saldra del alma 
Sin salir con ella.” 

So the next thing I shall hear of you, after all your Greek and 
Spanish, will be a seat in the House of Representatives, or a foreign 
mission. But first you must come here, and swear, like the knight, 
that it is all naught, and I will believe nothing of what you say, nor 
even do you the grace to think you perjured. 

To Hon. Hugh S. Legare, Washington.* 

January % 1842. 

Many thanks for your kindness to the Lyells.f They deserved it. 
You give us the last news we get of them, and the last, perhaps, we 
ever shall get, if your account of the storm in which they left Wash- 
ington is to be taken without mitigation. But I suspect you politi- 
cians there are so in the habit of exaggeration, that fiction, half the 
time, comes as handy as fact. At the latest dates, I notice, the Treas- 
ury was so empty that the draft of the proper officer, to procure funds 
to pay members of Congress, was refused. I wish I could believe it. 
The rule of the Chinese, in relation to their doctors, would apply ad- 
mirably to all of you at Washington ; for they of the Celestial Empire 
pay their physicians a salary, which stops the moment the payor 
becomes indisposed, and is renewed as soon as he is well again. And 
I would pay you all for the time you are not in Washington, cutting 
off your rations the instant you go there, and begin to talk and act. 
Besides all other benefits, we should get some of you here at the 
North, “the (jiuirters of the North,” — Satan’s kingdom, you know, 
— where, we. would make merry excellently ; better in a winter’s visit 
than (‘ven in a summer’s. 

Moipeth X went ofl' a week ago, having given us rather a severe 
tour of duty here in the way of dining out. You will have him in 
Washington about the 2()th, I suppose, and will entertain him there, 
no doubt, with hull-fights on the floor of the House, and perhaps a 
gay aflair or so at the President’s. But go yonr ways. You are not 
to he mended. He is a good-natured fellow, cultivated and intelli- 

* Mr. Tjcgan'*. was now Attorney-General of the United States. 

t Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lyell, afterwards Sir Charles and Lady Lyell. 

X Afterwards seventh Earl of Carlisle, died 1864. 
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gent, and generous of everything but his own opinions, of which I 
tLinlr you shall get no great profit. We liked him. 

We are all well, and have just gone through a Merry Christmas 
— really and truly merry ~ and a reaUy happy New Year. All good 
wishes we send you ; and shall expect to have yours in return, very 
soon, to stow away witb the rest in our great treasury, upon which 
you, too, may draw when you like, and find it, perchance, sounder 
and safer than anything you are likely to make in Washington this 
year. Addio, caro. 


To Hon. Hugh S. Legaee, Washington. 

March 4, 1842. 

My dear Legaee, — 

They tell us *t is our birthday, and we ’ll keep it 
With double pomp of sadness, 

’T is what the day deserves,” etc.* 

The four poor guns at sunrise this morning, instead of the hundred 
that ushered in the day last year at this time,t were an apt commen- 
tary on Mark Anthony’s drivelling, and much in the same key. 
Whiggery is over. Tylerism there never was any,J at least not in 
this part of Christendom. And if there had been symptoms of either, 
the legislature that adjourned last night, to the great delight of all 
sensible people, has done what it could to prevent the disease from 
breaking out. Besides the foolish and useless extra session, which 
the Whigs ordered by a strictly party vote, three quarters of them, 
with the governor at their head, went against a State tax ; while the 
other quarter, with about four fifths of the Locos, went for it, and 
lost it by a majority of eight, thus putting us into the same road of 
repudiation with other States, to the annoyance of every man in Bos- 
ton whose opinion you or I should care a button about. § However, 
I was glad to see in the paper this morning, that one of the leading 
Democrats warned them yesterday, in his place, that next year there 
will be a party in power who will dare to pay the State debt.” In- 

* Dryden, All for Love,” Act I. Sc. 1. 

t The inauguration of General Harrison, as President of the United States, 
occurred March 4, 1841. 

f Vice-President Tyler had succeeded to the office of President, on the death 
of General Harrison. 

§ After the demise of the old Federal party, Mr. Ticknor voted with the 
Whigs, without being always ready fully to indorse their action. 
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other way, hut hope it will not turn out so, when we have it duly 
reported ; and I fear, however the decisions may stand, that the ques- 
tion of a dissolution of the Union is soon to come up for angry dis- 
cussion.* 

To Prince John, of Saxony. 

Boston, U. S. A., Marcli 15, 1842. 

My Lord, — I received duly your very kind letter, and the beauti 
ful copy of the translation of Dante's “ Purgatorio " that accompanied 
it. Por both, I pray you to accept my best thanks. As in the case 
of the ‘‘ Inferno," I find the translation conscientiously accurate ; but 
the notes are quite different from those you gave before, the “ Inferno” 
requiring historical, and the “ Purgatorio ” requiring theological eluci- 
dations. With the last I have been extremely struck. It must have 
cost you great labor and a very peculiar course of study to enable you 
to prepare them. But they are worth all the trouble they gave you. 
Prom the Ottimo Comento,” through Landino, and so on, down to the 
last of the annotators, no one has made the metaphysical difficulties 
of the “ Purgatorio ” so intelligible. I trust you are employed on the 

Paradiso,” and that I shall soon enjoy the results at which you will 
arrive. Dante is a mare magnum for adventure, and every time I 
read him I make, or think I make, new discoveries. 

I take the liberty to send you, with this, Stephens’s work on the 
aboriginal antiquities found in the woods of Central America. You 
will find it, I think, very curious, especially in the comparisons it 
will suggest with the earliest remains of ancient art in Egypt and 
Asia 

In the same parcel you will find two newspapers, of the vast size in 
which tliey are often published in this country. The one printed 
at New York contains Mrs. Jameson's translation of the Princess 
Amelie’s “Olieim” ; the one printed in Boston contains an original 
translation of the “ Verlobuiig.'' Of each of these papers eight or ten 
thousand copies were printed. Please to give those I send you, with 
iny best respects, to the Princess. It will amuse her to see how popu- 
lar she is in the New World. 

My family are all well, and we have had great health and happiness 

* Mr. Ticknor often said, tliat after liis visit to Wasliingtoii in 1824, he always 
felt that a ci^’il war might grow, sooner or later, out of the question of slavery. 
He dreaded this, and always desired its postponement, if it could not lie averted, 
on the ground that every year the resources of the North w'ere strengthened, and 
its power to maintain the cause of the Union increased. 
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and little sorrow since we saw you. We all remember Dresden, and 
its hospitalities, with much pleasure and gratitude, and hope we have 
friends there who will not entirely forget us. Mrs. Ticknor desires 
that her acknowledgments and compliments may be offered to you. 

I remain, my dear Prince, 

Yery faithfully and affectionately yours, 

Geoege Tickn'or. 

From Prince John, of Saxony. 

Dresden, 4 July, 1842. 

Dear Sir,* — I have received, with great pleasure, your letter and 
the books and newspapers you had the kindness to send me. Mr. 
Stephenses work seems to be very interesting. I have, methinks, found 
some time ago a notice of it, in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung.” 
My sister being in this moment at Florence, the newspapers are to 
make a journey into the hel paese Id dove H si suona. I am sure the 
author will be much charmed by it, being not insensible to success. 
The annotations and preface to the Uncle ” are very interesting for 
an European and German, because they show the difference of views 
and sentiments in the two peoples. Mrs. Jameson, the translator, 
was here, and is personally known to my sister. 

I am glad you were content with the “ Purgatorio ” and my theo- 
logical annotations to it. These last are — like all hardly got chil- 
dren — favorite children with me. The translaticm of the “ Para- 
dise ” is finished, but the studies which I must undtn-take, for the 
annotation to it, are yet more difficult than they ^vere for the “ Pur- 
gatorio ” ; and yet I would not give out something incomplete, so that 
the publication of this last part may yet l)c deferred some time. But 
I console myself with the nonum prematur in annum of Horace. 

I am charmed to hear that you have had no sorrow in your family. 
For myself, I cannot say quite the same tiling. My wife lias suffered 
this last spring from a very serious illness, wliicJi ])res(nited (jven, one 
day, an immediate danger for her life, and was follower] by a long and 
painful convalescence, .... Now, by the mercy of God, T luqie to he 
almost relieved of every apprehension for th(‘. future. My children, 
likewise, were almost all more or h'.ss sick at the same tiniii, yet none 
so seriously, and they are now all well again. 

In Europe all is now peaceful, at least for the moment. The inis- 

* Prince John always wrote to Mr. Ticknor in English, and the correspond- 
ence continued till the end of Mr. Ticknor’s life. 
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fortune of Hamburgh has made a great sensation in the whole of 
Germany. Our affairs in Saxony, particularly, go on well. Trade 
and industry are flourishing, and agriculture, which was till now a 
little neglected, begins to make good progress. 

You will, perhaps, find a notable difference in the character of my 
writing, and I hope not for the worse. I am indebted for this change 
to the New World, having taken, this winter, lessons in writing after 
the American method, as one calls it in Germany. Now, it may be, or 
not be, an invention of the New World. I, for my part, am very con- 
tent with it, having till now been much censured for my bad writing. 

I finish these lines by praying you to commend me to Mrs. Ticknor’s 
recollection, and by the expressions of the highest consideration, with 
which I am 

Your affectionate 

John, Duke of Saxony. 

To Eev. H. H. Milman, London. 

Boston, U. S. A., May 7, 1842. 

My DEAR Sir, — A recent and most pleasant visit we have had 
from our mutual friends, — as I trust I may now call them, — the Lyells, 
reminds me that I owe an acknowledgment for your very agreeable 
letter, written to me last winter, and that I have a subject on which 
to speak to you, that will make you glad to listen to me. Tor I know 
you will always be glad to hear about the Lyells ; and I am sure you 
can hear nothing from this side of the Atlantic about them which 
would not give you pleasure. Their visit has thus far certainly been 
successful. Mr. Lyell has found enough in the geology of the country 
to reward him for his trouble, and enough intelligent geologists to 
help him on, and show him what he wanted to see. After his long 
tour at the South, therefore, in the States where the presence of slav- 
ery infc'cts ev(‘ry thing, and renders the travelling — es])ceially to 
strangers — disagreeable, he has just left us — first sto])])ing a fort- 
night in my family — for a still longer tour in the West and in Can- 
ada But to Mrs, Lyell these varieties, as far as they chance to 

be disagrceabh', are not of c,onse([iience, so long as geology goes on well. 
She is one of those who make a sunshine in a shady ])lace,’' and I 
really Ix'.lieve slu'. has (uijoyed herse,lf, almost everywhere she has been. 
Certainly (werybody has been delighted with her 

And this reminds me of what I said in a former letter about educa- 
tion in Boston, and your reply to it, that Boston is, probably, in ad- 
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vance of the other cities of the country in this respect. It is so. But 
Boston is often not in advance of the villages, and townships, in the 
interior of Massachusetts, and of New England. On the contrary, 
they are often in advance of us. In illustration of this, I send you 
what I regard as the most curious and important document, concerning 
popular education, that has ever been published. I mean one of the 
annual reports condensed — and agreeably condensed — from the re- 
turns made to the Legislature of Massachusetts for the 3,103 public 

free schools of the State The whole of the statistics in this 

volume are, I think, curious ; but I would call your attention to the 
subjects and books taught, to the money paid, and to the occasional 
remarks of the committee, nine out of ten of the members of which 
must have been originally educated in the schools they now control. 

.... I add for Mrs. Milman, with my best respects, a little vol- 
ume recently printed by my friend Mr. Longfellow, asking her not to 
omit the Preface. Mr. Longfellow is just gone to the Ehine, to try 
to mend his health in some of its baths, and when he stops in London 
a few days next October, I will take the liberty to tell him he may 
call on you in my name, if you happen to be in town. He is a most 
amiable and agreeable person, of whom we are all very fond. Mrs. 
Ticknor desires her kind regards may be given to Mrs. Milman and 
yourself. 

Very faithfully yours, 

George Ticknor. 

To Count Adolphe de Cirgourt, Paris. 

Boston, May 30, 18-12. 

My dear Count Cirgourt, — In your very kind and iiKjst agreeable 
letter, written last February, you ask me to write to you on thc‘. })()l{t- 
ical prospects of the United States. More than once I have deter- 
mined to do so, but have been compelled to forbear, Txic.ause every- 
thing was so unsettled, and it was so uncertain what course would be 
finally taken. Now, however, we begin, I think, to sea some of tlie 
results at which we must, before long, necessarily arrive, and }ia\'ing 
something really to say, I shall have much pleasure in saying it lo 
you. But you must bear in mind that it is in tlu^ natures of ])r()ph(‘cy, 
and, therefore, rather consider it as the ground for your own spiuada- 
tions, than as anything more sure and solid.* 

* In writing to M. Legard about tliis time on poliiio.s, Mr. Ticknor gives wliat 
he says ^^may be taken for the tone of opinion liere at tins rnf^meui, wliicli I 
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nmltitudinous bankruptcies of individuals, is rich, and was never at 
any moment more productive than it is now. We could, without 
injury, bear taxation to thrice the amount that would be needful to 
put the finances of the general government into the best possible con- 
dition. But this subject can be approached only through a discussion 
and adjustment of the whole tariff ; and the tariff is a name that, 
more than any other, rouses up the sectional feelings and interests, and 
disturbs the passions of the country. It must, however, be discussed 
and settled, and that, too, in the course of the months of June and 
July. The country rec[uires it, and it must be done. That a really 
wise and judicious tariff will be made, I do not venture to hope ; but 
no doubt, as it seems to me, a tariff equal to the wants of the govern- 
ment will be passed, and after that there will be no more talk of 
financial difficulties. It is quite ridiculous that they have ever ex- 
isted, and has been wholly owing to the state of parties ; but the mass 
of the people, who have been forgotten in the strife for office and 
power, are the real masters, and they have plainly determined that 
their interests shall no longer be sacrificed. Congress will obey, and, 
with the settled finances of the country, its prosperity will return. 

On our foreign relations, I have always told you, I have no anxiety. 
Mr. Webster’s wisdom and moderation are a guaranty for peace, 
and Lord Ashburton has so found it. Everything in our relations 
with England will be settled, and that speedily, and placed on a more 
firm and satisfactory foundation than they have been before, since the 
two countries were separated. The only point of any real difficulty 
has been found to be the Northeastern Boundary. This Mr. Webster 
has skilfully composed, by asking Maine and Massachusetts to appoint 
commissioners, with full powers to consent to such an adjustment 
as they may deem satisfactory, and honorable, to their respective 
States 

The other points — the affairs of the Creole and the Caroline, with 
the right of search on the coast of Africa, as explained by Lord Aber- 
deen — are very easy to adjust, and are in fact adjusted. The whole, 
too, has been done, as between the principal negotiators, in the best 
possible spirit. Mr. Webster told me the other day, that he did not 
think a person, more fitted to the place he fills than Lord Ashljurton, 
could have been found in the Queen’s dominions ; and I understand 
Lord Ashburton, on his part, is equally well pleased. The English 
affairs, then, I consider settled ; though, when the treaty conu's before 
the Senate, there will be some fixetious opposition to it, and though 
you will not have the official annunciation for a couple of months. 
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Mr. Webster’s letter to the governor of Maine has done more for this 
result than any other thing. It was a cajpo d/(ypera, and left nothing 
for faction to take advantage of. ... . 

The little affair of Rhode Island has tended, I think, to strengthen 
our institutions, by settling the principle that the people of a State 
have no right to change their Constitutions, except in the forms pro- 
vided by law. The case was this. The Constitution, or Charter, 
of Rhode Island was one sujSSLciently absurd, which had been given 
by Charles II., and had long since ceased to be suited to the peo- 
ple. But the landholders, who had all the power, refused to give 
it up until lately, when the mass of the people became so exasperated 
that, without observing the forms prescribed by law, they made a 
Constitution for themselves, and undertook to carry it into practical 
operation. Everything hut bloodshed followed ; but the popular 
party was completely put down, and now a suitable Constitution will 
be legally formed and peaceably carried into execution. It consti- 
tutes a strong case, because the people were originally right, and only 
erred in the forms, and in the passions they indulged. But enough of 
politics. 


To Hon. Hugh S. Legare, Washington. 

Lebanon Springs, June 9, 1842. 

Dear Legarb, — A nice place it is, to be sure, as you say, and I 
do not wonder that you spent sundry happy days here last sunmier, 
except that there were so many people in it. We came a week ago, 
and had the Prescotts and Gray,* till day before yesterday, when 
they returned, and left us to enjoy this rich and beautiful nature (luite 
alone. It is really delicious. Don’t you think we can tempt you to 
give up at Washington and come here? We can offer you the beau- 
tiful woods and valleys you know of, and as many sheep as your sluip- 
herd’s crjift can manage. It would be better than being the Poimevos 
Ldon; especially when the people don’t follow. Not a soul has dis- 
turbed our peaceful repose, except that Colonel Golden and the Dick- 
enses came, one night after we were gone to bed, and cleared out the 
next day at noon, much grieved that the Shakens were so insensible 
to his widespread merit, and so little respecters of persons, as to rel'use 
to show him any of their mysteries, or managements touching men or 

* Judge and Mrs. Prescott, Mr. W. II. Prescott and liis daughter, and Mr. 
F. C. Gray. 
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"beasts. We have, therefore, all the endless piazzas of Mr. Bentley’s 
huge, oiit-sq[uanderecl house, and all the fine drives in the Berkshire 
valleys, as much to ourselves as if there were no fashionables in Kew 
York ; and, havmg stipulated beforehand for a separate establishment 
and table, we may hold out, perhaps, even after the first irruption be- 
gins. But, as soon as the Philistines are really upon us, we shall be 

gone ; and that will no doubt be in the course of ten days 

Don’t tell of us, but come and see ; a word I utter just as if it could 
have any meaning in political ears. Well, I am sorry for you. As 
old Cooper said, you were really made for better things, and, when 
you are fairly turned out of office, it is within the limits of a miracu- 
lous possibility that you should find it out. Perhaps the revelation 
will come to you at Woods’ Hole, which he of the Lamentations* 
calls my Patmos, or, more euphoniously, “Ticknor’s Patmos.” 

.... Write to me, and tell me of some glimpses of sunshine in 
Congress ; some ground for rejoicing in the country ; something that 
shall make a man submit more willingly to bear the name of an 
American. They that were in Hamburg when it was burnt up, or in 
Cape Francois when it was sunk, were better off than a citizen of the 
United States will be in London or Paris a year hence, if in the in- 
terval things go downward as fast as they have a year past. Take 
that to the next Cabinet meeting, and show it to President Tyler. 
They say he loves plain truth, and seldom gets it ; but I rather think 
that, like other men, he gets as much as he wants, probably more. 

Addio, caro. You see how this gentle nature mollifies mine, and 
makes me gracious beyond my wont. 

Always yours in good faith. 

Geo. T. 

Mrs. T. sends kindest regards, and will shortly prepare a pastoral 
for you. My daughter, too, desires to be reniembered. Piccinina 
talks of you. We all want to see you. My next, I su|)]>oso, will l)e 
from the Classic ^‘Hole,” — Jeremiah’s “Patmos,” — a more en])hu- 
istical combination of four words than has been made since the days 
of Lily. I am vain of it. 

You will probably gather from the bucolic C7ihisimnrjy of my letter 
that I never was in this part of the world Ixdbre. It is so. All 
Berkshire is new to me ; but I think we shall comti here oflen here- 
after. It is more agreeable, as well as more picturescj^uc, than I ex- 
pected. 


Hon. Jeremiah Mason. 
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To William H. Prescott, Nahant. 

Woods’ Hole, Sunday, August 14, 1842. 
Mt dear William,— You will be glad to hear that the rest of 
your manuscript is safe * .... We were just ready for it, having, a 
few hours before if came, reached the antepeniiltimate chapter of the 
first portion of the manuscript. Last night, when we went to bed, we 
left poor Montezuma moaning out his life, in the hands of his atro- 
cious conqueror. I cannot bear to have his sufferings prolonged, and 
as the next chapter despatches him, we shall go through it at once. I 
should feel much more satisfaction if it were Cortes himself, who 
richly deserves all that Montezuma suffers, and more too. 

Meanwhile, I am going slowly through the whole the second time ; 
not having, till to-day, finished the second book. The first time 
going over, especially in the more interesting and exciting passages, I 
am quite unable to attend to the smaller matters of style and phrase- 
ology. But what I do note is put on separate paper. Afterwards it 
is jotted down, in pencil, on your manuscript. The whole is not 
much ; and even in the little I have seen fit to mark, I do not sup- 
pose you will often agree with me, and shall never know whether you 
do or not, for they are trifles so unimportant that I shall not remem- 
ber them myself, when I read again the same passages. 

There can be no doubt of your success. The subject is not so grand 
and grave, and you do not have such opportunity hu’ wisdom and 
deep inquiry, as in “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” but it is much more 
brilliant and attractive. It reads like romance, and there is a sort of 
e})ic completeness about it, which adds greatly to its power and effect. 

But these are things we will talk about hereafter 

We are all well, .... and we have gone on witli great (juietness 
and peace since I wrote you last. Mr. Mason and his two daughters 
spent three days here, last week ; but they were up stairs all the fore- 
noons, so that I have l)een lord of all below. In the a(‘tenioi)u Jeremiah 
came out with his politics, dark enough. ButGallio careth for none 


of these things We deserve what we get, and shall deserve it 

if we get worse Tyler will, I think, take a full loco-foco Cabi- 


net, and sail on a sea of glory to the end of his t(‘Tm, when he will 
disappear, and never he heard of afterwards. In six months it will be 

matter of historical doubt whether such a man ever existed 

Addio, caro. 

G. T. 

* Manuscript of the Conquest of Mexico.” 
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To Hon. Hugh S. Legar^, Washington. 

Boston, October 2, 1842. 

My dear Legar]^, — You will be curious to know how Webster^s 
speech * has taken with the people here ; and as there is no question 
about it, I write just a line to say that the success is extraordinary. I 
did not hear it, but all who were there say the effect was prodigious. 
.... The excitement in the afternoon, about town, was obvious in 
walking through the streets, where knots of men were everywhere 
discussing it. Next day, — yesterday, — on ^Change, it was plain the 
effect was produced. Things had taken a new turn. Mr. Webster 
will be let alone, to do as he likes. The courage by which this has 
been accomplished is the most remarkable thing about it, in my esti- 
mation ; the next, the perfect tact with which it was done, notwith- 
standing the resentment he felt, which must constantly have prompted 
him to go too far. The Prophet t was present, and was filled with 
admiration. So was everybody, down to my tailor, bookseller, and 
bookbinder. Webster, I think, is looked on as a greater man to-day 
in Boston than he ever was before. Certainly he is more felt to have 
been injured 

We left Patnios on Wednesday morning That villanous 

hoarseness, and slight cough, which disturbed my lady wdfe when you 
were with us, is not wholly gone, and, therefore, it is not unlikely we 
shall take a turn of a few days on the Worcester Hills, — the sover- 
eign^st thing on earth for such a cold. I am quite resolved it slnill 
not run into the cold weather, else I might be obliged to bring her as 
far south as Washington, — a nauseous medicament, not to be thought 
of except in the failure of all others. However, I have no fear of such 
a dose, and only mention it by way of mere impertinence. 

We missed you grievously ; but played a few games of whist through 
our tears the night after. 

To Hon. Hugh S. Legarib, Washington. 

Boston, October 21, 1842. 

Dear Legari5, — Your friends in Washington must he wise men, 
and sagacious politicians, to complain of the mighty Pan’s speech in 
Faneuil Hall. It is the only thing that has done them any g()(j(l fur 
months, and no other man in New England would have been listened 

* This speech was to explain Mr. Webster’s course in remaining in the Cabi- 
net of President Tyler. See Curtis’s “ Life of Webster,” Vol. II. }). 142. 

t Mr. Mason. x 
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to if, oa that spot, he had dared to say half so much in favor of the 
Administration. He was every moment upon the brink of all his 
audience hated, and it is still a wonder how he got through without 
being mobbed. That what he said should not please everybody, as 
much as it did the good people of Boston, is natural enough, and in- 
deed inevitable. No speech could suit more than a small fraction of 

a party, falling to pieces as fast as the Whig party is When he 

delivered it he was in a pretty savage temper, from all I hear. I only 
wish he had been a little more provoked, and laid one of his great 
paws on the Administration. How he would have been glorified ! 
Every cap in that vast multitude would have been in the air. But, 
unluckily, he was in the humor of speaking well of the President and 
all the rest of you in the Cabinet, and told Mason, and his other friends 
who talked with him, all about your paper on the Creole, and what 
other people did to help on affairs. How he feels now I donT know, 
for, since the morning after the explosion, nobody has seen him. He 
has been chiefly in New Hampshire, and writes to nobody, and seems 
to care for the opinion of nobody. Look out. 


To Hon. H. S. Legare. 

Boston, April 16, 1843. 

Our spring has been anything but tempting, and if I had succeeded 
in decoying you here, a fortnight or three weeks ago, you would have 
found yourself in the midst of a succession of snow-storms ; for which, 
I suppose, you would have held me responsible, and which certainly 
would have made me the more cross, if you had been here to suffer 
from them. The last of the ice, however, I am happy to say, is now 
disappearing from the dark corners under the fences, and the swelling 
buds show that spring is to come over the hills with a rush that will 
bring summer quickly on her traces. 

Meantime, what are your projects ? . . . . Why not come North 
and make us a little visit 1 We shall keep in town, I think, but am 
not quite sure, till the end of June ; and I dare say we shall be here 
in the middle of it, when Webster will make his speech at BunkePs 
Hill. Why can’t you come then ? We will abuse you handsomely, 
as one of Tyler’s men, and I dare say might make some money by 
showing you in a cage, which is worth thinking about in these hard 
times 

We are all well, and just beginning to enjoy drives into the country, 
where the brooks are in all their beauty, and the birds beginning to 
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rejoice at the disappearance of the snow But when July suns 

begin to scorch, we shall escape to our Patnios, and look for a visit 
from you then, at any rate. It is the pepper-corn rent due from you, 
annually, by prescription ; and we have no mind to give it up. 

This is the last letter that remains of a truly delightful cor- 
respondence ; and in the one to Mr. Kenyon, which stands next 
in these pages, Mr. Ticknor describes the sudden shock, and the 
striking scenes, with which the warm and satisfying friendship 
was ended, that had grown closer between him and Mr. Legaro 
as years went on. Such companionship was, indeed, hard to 
relinquish, and it was sad to part from the hopes for their coun- 
try that Mr. Ticknor had rested on his friend’s talents and prin- 
ciples. 

To Mr. John Kenyon, London. 

Boston, June 29, 1S43. 

Dear Kenyon, — By each of the last steamers I received a letter 
from you, the first a long one, both most refreshing and deJiglitful, 
and full of your kind and faithful nature. I wish I could answer 
them both as they ought to be answered, cheerfully, brightly, heart- 
ily. But I cannot. I am full of troubled thoughts, even I may say 
I am full of sorrow. An old and much-loved friend has just died in 
my house, in my arms, — Mr. Legare of South Carolina, our Attor- 
ney-General ; and, at the moment of his death, filling, ad interim, the 
place of Secretary of State, which Webster’s resignation six weeks ago 
had left vacant. 

He came here, with the President and his whole Cabinet, to the 
great national celebration of the completion of our nionunient on 
Bunker’s Plill, when Webster, on the 17 th of June, made a grand 
speech to all the authorities of the country, and 40,000 or 50,000 l)e- 
sides. But poor Legare could not be there. He was taken ill the 
same morning, with what seemed a simple obstruction of the bf)wcls. 
Medical aid was called at once. I was with him that d;iy and thc^ 
next, — during which his sufferings were great, — and rcuuoved liim 
to my house, whei’e he survived but thirty-six hours, without having 
at any moment obtained the slightest relief. On a mortem 

examination, it was found that no relief was possible from the 
first 

The suddenness of the death, — he was ill hut seven ty-eiglit liours, 
and we were really anxious about him only eighteen, — and the great- 
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ness of the loss, — for he was certainly the most important man in 
the Administration after Webster left it, — filled our city with sor- 
row and consternation, shocking all so much the more, for the jubi- 
lant excitement of the days immediately preceding it. To me the 
personal loss is very great. He was a man of genius, full of refine- 
ment and poetry, and one of the best scholars in the country ; but, 
more than all this, he was of a most warm and affectionate spirit. I 
had known him familiarly from 1819, when we studied together in 
Edinburgh. When we passed that winter in Dresden, in 1835 - 36, 
of which you know so well, he, being then our minister at Brussels, 
came to us and spent a week with us ; and every year but one, since 
we came home, he has made a pilgrimage to the North, to see us. But 
the two last years he came to us in our retreat on the sea-shore, and 
made it brilliant to us by his wit and dear by his affections ; and now, 
when the President should have left Boston, he intended to have given 
us four or five days of quiet enjoyment. But God has ordered other- 
wise, and if we can all submit with as much docility as he did, it is 
enough. 

He possessed his powers in perfect composure to the last moment ; 
made his will, sent all his public papers to the President, who was 
lodged quite near to us, and did everything suited to the occasion, 
without once altering the level tone of his voice, except when he spoke 
of the only remaining member of his immediate family, a much- 
loved unmarried sister. And yet this man was only forty-seven years 
old ; just as the country, divided about everything else, was beginning 
to look with great unanimity to him, from a perfect confidence alike 
in his talents, his prmciples, and his honor, — it was, indeed, just 
when he felt sure he was at once “ to burst out into sudden blaze,” 
that “ the blind Fury came, and slit the thin-spun life.” 

It is one of the most solemn and striking events that has ever come 
within my knowledge. The old physicians who attended him, and 
who have attended their thousands before, were as much astonished 
at his composure as I was. But he saw nobody, except for a moment 
one member of the Cabinet, who insisted upon looking at him once 
more ; so that the quietness of everything gave it a power that makes 
me shudder when I think of it.* .... 

* Tlie death of Mr. Logare, with its attendant duties and sorrows, caused an 
entire, change in tlie plans of Mr. Ticknor and liis family ; and this summer, of 
1843, was passed in various excursions in Massacliusetts and New York. They 
avoided Woods’ Hole, where Mr. Legaro’s annual visit had added so much to 
their enjoyment, and where, in fact, they never went again. 
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Sydney Smith’s petition has done good, and it is something to he 
ahle to say this. Nearly every newspaper in the United States has 
printed it, generally without commentary ; now and then enforcing 
its doctrines, and sometimes, though very rarely, trying to apologize 
for the indebted States. In only two cases I have heard of any ex- 
ception to the above courses. One Boston paper, and one New York 
paper, disavowing the whole doctrine of repudiation, and declaring 
every dollar of the debts must be paid, yet abused Mr. Sydney Smith 
for the manner in which he urged his claims, and for the motives that 
led him to invest money in American stocks. I replied to both these, 
in a short article I enclose, the only article savoring of politics that I 
remember to have written since I was twenty-one years old. Per- 
haps you will find some mistakes of fact about Mr. Smith in it, 
though I rather think not, as I remember my authorities — chiefly 
himself — for all I have said about him. You will notice, however, 
that our newspapers, like many of yours, insist on spelling his name 
Sidne3^ 

On the whole subject of repudiation I feel better than T did when 
I wrote you last about it, eight or nine months ago. The country, I 
think, is getting to understand the matter, and, what is more, to feel 
it. What Prince Metternich once said to me, in reproach of our 
democratic institutions, is entirely true : we must first suffer from an 
evil before we can apply the remedy ; we have no preventive legisla- 
tion upon such subjects. But then, on the other hand, when the peo- 
ple do come to the rescue, they come with a flooding force, which your 
societies, where power is balanced between the governments and the 
masses, know nothing about. I have much hope that this rescue is 
coming ; I think I see signs of it throughout all our “ fierce demo- 
cratie.” The people cannot bear to be dishonored, disgraced. They 
suffer as Metternich said, but not as he meant ; and I begin to trust 
to them again, with my former slowly placed confidence. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Letters to Mr. Lyell, Miss Edgeworth, Mr. Kenyon, G. T. Curtis, C. S. 

Daveis, Prince John of Saxony, G. S. Millard, and Horatio Greenough. 

— Summers at Geneseo, JST. Y. ; Manchester, on Massachusetts Bay. — 

J ourneys in Pennsylvania, Hew YorJc, Hew Hampshire, etc. — Pass- 
ing Public Events. — Slavery and Repudiation. — Prison Discipline. 

— Revolutions of 1848. — Astor Place Riots. 

To Charles Ltell, Esq., London. 

Boston, November 30, 1843. 

My dear Mr. Lyell, — I wrote you a word by the last steamer, 
and now, in continuation, take up the several points in yours of Oc- 
tober 12. 

The first is repudiation. On the whole of this matter, I refer you 
to an article w’-hich will appear in the “ North American” for Janu- 
ary You may depend, I think, on every word of fact or law 

that you find in this paper.* When you come to the prophecy you 
must judge for yourself. I do not know that anything needs to be 
added to it for your purpose, except in reply to your suggestion, that 
an impression prevails in London that the States which have not paid 
the interest on their public debts are well off. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. There has been great suffering in all, and in 
some, like Indiana and Illinois, a proper currency has disappeared, 
and men have been reduced to barter, in the common business of 
every-day life. What you saw in Philadelphia was nothing to the 
crushing insolvency of the West and South. The very post-office felt 
the effects of it, — men with large landed estates being unable to take 
out their letters, because they could not pay the postage in anything 
the government officers could properly receive. 

.... How foolish, then, is Sydney Smith in his last letter,. to treat 
us all as pickpockets ! He docs his cause a great mischief by it ; 
that, perhaps, I could submit to, but I cannot submit to the injury he 

* Written by the late Beiijaniin R. Curtis. 
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of difficulties for our future condition. However, there are consoling 
points about it, and I will go on.* .... 

The last important discussion on involuntary servitude at the 
South was in the Virginia Legislature, in 1831 ~32, soon after a for- 
midable insurrection had occurred near Southampton, in that State. 
ISTo question was taken ; but, from the whole tone of the debate, all 
men apprehended the near abolition of slavery in Virginia, Mary- 
land, and Kentucky, and, so far as I know, all men r^yoiced at it. 
Certainly all the North did. We hoped something would now be 
done that should counteract whatever of mischief had followed the 
extension of slavery, in 1820, to Missouri, sorely against our will. 

But we were disappointed. Political and sectional abolitionism 
had appeared already. The South soon became alarmed and excited. 
They put themselves on the defensive first, and then on the oifen- 
sive. Instead of regarding slavery as a great moral and political 
evil, as it had always before been admitted to be among the mass 
of the slaveholders, and as it was openly proclaimed to be in the 
Virginia debates of 1831-32, it has been, since 1833, maintained 
by McDuffie, Calhoun, and perhaps a majority of the leading men of 
the South, to be a great good in itsell^ and defensible in all its c-onsc;- 
quences 

Meantime, at the North we grow rigorous with the South. We 
say, and say truly, that it was not a tliouglit iii llu'. minds of men, 
when the Constitution of the Unittul State's was made in 178S^ lliiit 
slavery was to be regarded as anything Imt a tem])orary c.iilamity, 
which was to be removiid with the; assimt of all, a,s soon a,s fit men, ns 
could be I’oinid for it. Washington, a slaveliohhir, acted so. Jelfer- 
son, a slaveiliohha', wrote so. All mtai ft'lt so. 

But we at tlui North do not enough renK'.ndx'.r that we made,, by 
that sainn Constitution, a spec.ial l)aigain wiih tin'. SoiitlHU-n States, 
by wliich wei left it eiitindy to tlie.m to rc'inove'., by tlu'ir own nu'aiis, 
and ill tluu'r own tinu', the curse whiidi was their own privale; mis- 
chief only, r(!se.rving to the whole, nation llu'. powe'r of a,l)olis]dng the. 
slaves/radc, wliiedi was pi'oinptly done. W(; furtlu'r promisc'd to per- 
mit them to rtitake^ tluur slave's ('sciqiing into our Slalns, a,nd te) dei 
otluir things, wliieeli we^ at first di<l ehe^e'rfidly, and in a spirit of honor, 

hut wliiedi we neiw eh) gnielgingly, or not at all So deu'.p, so 

fatal, indea^d, is tlie^ vic.ei of t.hei \vh()]<^ Hys'<*ni, that nolhing hnt niis- 
chie'f can come*, from it,, wliie-.he'vi'r wa,y you turn. 

* !!(' lif*re^ i^ivcs a surmn.'iry of t,ll(^ lii.story of slavery in llie, l-ni iMl 'ioi' ."; !’ ')’;i 
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has done to my cause, and to the cause of all honest men, by exciting 
passion and prejudice against it. He should have had more wisdom 
than to do this, more good feeling, more true sympathy with us ; for 
it is we who are to fight this battle for him, if it is to be fought suc- 
cessfully. Burke says, somewhere, that it is never worth while to bring 
a bill of indictment against a whole people. Certainly, then, it must 
be a mistake to insult a whole people, more especially if you wish to 
persuade that people, at the same time, to do something ; and most 
especially if that people is really sovereign, and can do as it likes after 
all. Nobody in this country can be glad of what he has written, un- 
less it be the few w'ho wish to build up their political fortunes on the 
doctrines of repudiation. He is on their side, and the best ally they 
now have, so far as I know. But I think we will beat them all. And 
let it be remembered that we have no weapons in the "world to do this 
with, but the exact truth, and that we can succeed in no way but by 
the ballot-box and universal suffrage. So much for Sydney Smith on 
repudiation. 

On the general relations of the two countries he is still worse. His 
remarks on our desire to go to war with England, because, we envy 
and hate her, how true are they ? And if they were true, then how 
wise ? Does he not know that this is the spirit that makes nations hate 
each other, till their frigates go down side by side, with their colors 
standing, and fills the bubbles that rise on the spot with the curses of 
their dead ? If I were to talk so to him, very likely he would turn 
round and say, This is the very sort of passion I intended to put you 
into. ‘ I meant you there in the heart of hell, to woik in fire and do 
my errands.’” Well, let him say .so, that is, if his conscience will 
permit him. But in the mean time, notwithstanding the temptation 
he lays before us to do wrong in anger, we. will still say what is true 
about repudiation ; and he shall have his money, every penny of it, 
by the blessing of God, though he seems to prefer, as a matter of 
taste, to get it by the help of Satan. 


To Mr. Lyell, London. 

DcccTnl)er 14, 1843. 

My dear Mr. Lyell, — Continuing along with your questions,"^ 
the next one to wliich I come toucdies the fatal sul)ject of slavery. I 
hate to come near it, so odious is it to me in all its forms, and so full 


Alluded to in the prcn’ions letter, November 30. 
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of (lilfioultics for <»ur fiitun* coiiiilitiiiii. I |{>wrv<*i\ llirn* an* 
pointH ubout it, uiid I will .... 

The last important «iisrns>ii»n on iuvdlnntarv NiTvitinh* at I In* 
South was ill tin* Virginia {a*gidatnr»% in Ih:ii .'J:!, humu utlor a Ims ■ 
nuMahle insurroftion ha»l omnirn-d in-ar SuutliaiiiplMiu in that Stair. 
No ([uestiori was tak«‘n ; hat, l'r<»nj tlir uiiMjr imi,' uf tin* drhatr, all 
men apprrht*n<I«‘<[ tin^ near uhniitiMii “f lau iy in \ ir;nnia, Maty 
land, and luuiturkv, and, s<» far a^ I kn<«v\, all nn n n j at rd at it. 
( V'rtainly all tin* North W’r hoprd ;itmr||dn;t unnM umu hr 

done that shouhl i-ounlrrart uhat«*vrr of mi t hirl had iMlhiutd ihr 
t'.xtcn.sion of .slavery, in to Mi «tnji, on ly arain 4 »»uj vull. 

But we were di ^appointed. !‘«tli{ir.t! and rtf inn. d ah'diiitasi in 
luul appeare<l alrisndy. 'Idle Sunth r^on l^rr nae alainn d and r\t iinl, 
They put ihenisidves «tn the ihden iio* lir i, ,;nd ilirii nn the oJIrn 
sive. Instead of n*yarding laviiy at a ‘ jv.il inos.d and p'dui ;d 
evil, as it had ahs.iys hrjhn- hn-n adinillr 1 {m hr .tniru * fie* nt a < 
of the .slavi-holdrr 5, and a- il uao opndv pn». laine- I {m 'm id* 
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What, then, you will say, — nay, you do say it in your letter, — 
what is to be done I I answer, wait. For, tirst, it is right in itself 
to do 80 . Slave labor can never, in the long run, come into successful 
coinpetition with fi’ee labor, and in time slaves, therefore, will every- 
where (‘ease to be valuable as property 

In the next place 1 would wait, because I cannot help myself. I 
ma do nothing. Legislation, I fciir, can do nothing. It is an affair 
of tw'O millions and a half of human beings, all slavits, and all in a 
most remarkable state of etpiality of comlition in other ntspecis. It 
is beyond the reach of legislation ; too big for it. it will be dis- 
posed of by its own gravity, n»»t by any instruments of human in- 
vention. 

Finally, 1 would waii^ an a Xartherfi man^ htn-ausci it is for my iu- 
tcTt'st. The Scmth is growing weak, we are growing strong. The 
Soiitliern Staten are not only losing their rdaiim c.on.st!<pience in tlui 
Union, Imt, from the inherent ami mamdbld mischiefs «)f slavery, they 
are positively growing ]>oor. Thi‘y are falling back in relinemeiil, 
civilization, and powiu. Kvt»ry yt‘ar puts the advantage mon* on our 
sid(% anti prt*pares tin btUttu* to meet tin* ctuitest, which will 1 m‘ gtuitbu* 
anti more humane tia* longer it is postpmieti, but which can nevta* 
otlier than ftu’midalfle and disc Irons. 

1 dt> not, however, tleprecat** the struggle ns <ltfubting the result, or 
fearing inc»tnv<*nienee nr sufb-ring f«rr the North. Hieie ean be but 
oiH‘ reoilt. Slavery will be abolished ; if isntii, probably with mueh 
bIo<»d ; if latt*r, I liope witli none. I»ut iit either ev«*nt, what is ti» 
beeonit* tif tlii* inillitcis <»f pM«ir slaves t I fnre s*r ni> mildiT fate for 
them than that of tie* Indiaies an«l 1 fear one inurh more »*rtiel. Tie* 
t*ager, active, t'lirrna -hing ra»-e, ti* vhii-h w«* bi*!i»ng, will nevrr (‘inlnnt 
lliox* g«*ntle, incHicirjit tribe- to cuinbfr the «*arth alniiit them, after 
they them s'h'es ]*i*gia to fi ol th.ii tlH*y want it ami eaii profitably 
UM* it. 

Lut do not mi nnd» r-tand in** ; iieh'fd, I kimw yoii w ill not. Fore- 
re«*ing all theM* catn i*'|m‘ie-»* I am slili bn* keeping on in the .straight 
forwai'd e(»!ir »*, to aboli h all * la\ ory throu;dnmt the worhi. (Jreat 
misrhii'b, I know, will enim* .4’ it. Lot tln-m. 1'he thing is right, 

and will ; ui'. -eel ; and gn-alor g i will at la-^t re silt fi'om it. Ihil. 

lot um do it by tin* wi i- t, w liinh in sucii ru i' are always the gontic t 
moan. ; that o humanity may h-a*’! "Uilbr fr*»m what i ■, alb-ralhlou 
oM a di ea-o to bo omdio.ilod without the u-o i,f reinodio; that may 
somotimes make n ■, in our .^diort-.^ightediio— , grio\-e to hava^ it ]>ack 
again. 
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I pray, therefore, we may all remember, at the North, that they 
also serve who only stand and wait.” And I pray, too, we may all 
remember that the condition of the master, if rightly considered, is 
hardly more to be envied than that of the slave, and needs quite as 
much tenderness, and forecast in its treatment. 


To Miss Maria Edgeworth, Edgeworthtown. 

Boston, March 30, 1844. 

My dear Miss Edgeworth, — . . . . On looking over your let- 
ter, which is now lying before me, I am struck anew with the sub- 
stantial similarity of the interests, great and small, that agitate 
society on both sides of the Atlantic, and, I dare say, on both sides 
of the globe. “ Man,” as a wise friend once said to me, “ is, after 
all, an animal that has only a few tricks.” .... Only think for a 
moment what a resemblance there is between that Rhode Island ques- 
tion, about which you did me the honor to read the long story I 
wrote to Mr. Lyell, and your Irish question ; what counterparts your 
Daniel O’Connell and our Governor Dorr are, both in the motives 
that govern them and in the ends they pursue. Why, half the plat- 
form just reflects the other,” though here I must needs be permitted 
to say, that I think we have a little the advantage of you, — a thing 
that comes rarely enough, to be sure, — but I really think we have a 
little the advantage of you. For the Rhode-Islandera have not only 

put Governor Dorr in prison, but they keep him there And 

there, I think, he will have to remain, till he is willing to come out 
and take the oath of allegiance to the government he lias endeavored 
to overturn 

But to leave politics, — though these questions are much deeper 
than mere party politics, which arc always odious, — to leave ])olitics 
and come to another of your exciting topics, — Puseyism, — we have, in 
proportion to the number of persons in the United Stahls who belong 
to the Episcopal or Anglican church, just as much Puseyism, and just 
as hitter quarrels about it, as you have. In New England — thanks to 
the wisdom, I believe, of the Anglican clergy — w<^ Inive not bec'u 
much infected either way ; but New York is full of matter, and 
its newspapers too. Then, too, our tarifl’ question, which is annually 
shaking the nation, is exactly your corn-law question turiKMl iqiside- 

* Rev. Dr. Francis Wnyland, author of ‘''ElcTnoiits of rntellectiial riiiloso- 
phy,” etc., and President of Brown University, Rhode Island. 
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down ; the manufacturers here being the party complained of, while 
wdth you it is the land-owners. So, you see, we are still children of 
Old England ; and if we were not, we should he still doing substan- 
tially the same things, for we are all of us children of one family; 
connected by original qualities that will never permit us to get very 
liir apart, even if we try. 

These, however, are great matters, and I might have added to them 
the Repeal movement ; for, though that has been almost as cixclusively 
an Irish affair, in the United States, as it has been in Ireland, it may 
still serve to sliow how intimate are the bonds that connect the two 
sides of the world together. But 2 >erha 2 )S small matters will show this 
even more plainly, and show at the same lime how much we are 
alike ; for, as they are not themselves the vast stream of publics inter- 
ests, wliich, like Ibe Gulf Stream, strike of their own great im|»uls{*, 
from one ronfini*nt over to the ollun-, but rather the. f»‘alhers and 
straws that float on its surface, we can, j)erhups, ufler all, nu‘asnre the 
movement itsi-lf hy them, better than we can by the 1 ]o(h 1 that bears 
IIS along, as if we were only a 2>art of it. For instance, then* is nics- 
nuTism. "\'ou are all astir with that in Fnglaiul, and I dure say 
in Ireland. Well, we re]>rint Miss Martineau’s /yrf/.7oo%v?, ami ri*:i<I 
them, perhaps, as much as you <lo. We have, too, dur ’.'jreat mesmer- 
ir.ers, and oiir great phreiio-iiiesmerizers, some, of them like Kaitcr- 

felto, if lliat. is the way ('owjM*r spells his iiaiui*, uiih their hair 

on end at their own womhTs, won<lering for tlieir bread ; and uIIuts, 
mere gross, inuimral nnaintehaiiks, uni at all <l«hidt*d by tla^ odi(ais 
tricks tiny porrorm, .... Then* is, no <lnui)l, c.niarlhiii;,^ true at tln^ 
hottt^m of it ; and, as in many other <'aM*s, tie* Muall pnriion of (rulh 
preserves tlie large, mass <if error, into wliicfi it, is infa.sMl, from 1 h*- 
coming obvious and odinus to all nn*n. 'rhal, tlaT«' i-5 : ucfi a thing as 
a ineMueric. sb-i-p can banlly imw ])e <[in‘.-t inned ; but lay faith can go 
no further, (ha* of the curiniis <’ircuin>{anci*H about tin* wliule mat- 
ter is, that llie bi*lifv«‘rs .shnuM c«in-ent to be. called by the name of a 
man whom they themselve.i mu:.t regard as an impo,,!nr, an<l who, 
hy coiumnu eon.-eiit, Mirvived his (»w!i htuior above a <|uarter of a cen- 
tury. Fur Mesmer, I think, did imt die till ahtuit tia^ time of the, 
bat t le of Wat el'bn > 

II Voii uill <li'aw from all these facts the iiderencr* that the rnited 
States not wit h-tandiiig we ha\'e jint. <'hoseii .Mr. Ffdk t*) be Fre i- 
dent, and are in great danger of anne.xing d'exas li> our already tu<» 
larvae territory will still go on, and work (Uii the original .Viiglo 
Sa.xoii materials of the national character to some good re.-ult, I shall 
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certainly be contented with it. We have made a great many mi.H- 
tjikea, by most of which we have j)roiited. We shall make a great 
many more, as other nations have done. But the aggregate of the 
whole will not be half so large; as was anticipated by ilu*. wisest anti 
best among us, when we began the world as an independent people 
about sixty years ago. The peoph; hi*re— I mean tlie mass, the 

wdiole — is more truly sovereign than it ever was befori; All 

great (j[ueHtions, therefore, must be. argued out before; this sovt'reign. 
llt'pudiation was one (»f them, a!id was involved in a good deal of dif- 
ficulty But the (piestion has betm argued out, -<»r is now 

arguing out, —and the result is, that the so v'ereign has dtsIdiHl, and 
will continiu* to deciih* rightly. 

.... Just HO it will bt; with slav(‘ry. Tt is a mon* diOicult (pies- 
tion than the last, but it must be, argued out bi*for«* th(‘ sovenlgn, and 
there is but one way in whuli it can be decidisL Only think where 
you, in England, were, within the memory of a imin liki* Mr. Iliomas 
(Irenville, wlam, as H(»ni<*b<»<ly says, the pious John Newton went reg- 
ularly twice a year t{» (Jninea, with a <’argo of bymnd)0(»k:i jind hand- 
cuds. We are now nearer b) enmm’ipal i(Ui than y«iu then r.eeined, 
and are (piitt*. as sure, to come to it; if for no tdber rea on, ibr tlu! 
])luin one, that slavery will imjtoveiih, and dc;pMd.* morally and in- 
fcdlectuully, (‘Vtuy State in tin* I’nion that per i tc. in maintaining* it. 
I taki‘ lh(*H(; two gre-at (pielion*;, of r«‘pudiation and ; lavery, a:. in» 
stances of what I nn*an, b<*can:u‘ they are the (udy (pirstion:. of a poli|,« 
ical natun; in whieii I liav<* ev«-r felt a <b‘ep per: onal inicav .l ; and 
heiainse, if the p(t])tdar :.(»vereigu is wi «• ami lione t enougji to deeide 
such <piestions as these, rightly. In* may he tnc led, in the hnig run, 
with all tin* attril)uti-s of government, lie will inak<‘ mi lakes, Imt 
nom; that will he fatal 

The snininer (d‘ iS-lt wa;; devoted by Mr. 'fiekiior and his 
family to a, journey through tin* interior of l*eim ylvania, at. that 
time lH‘yond tin* regitui of railroa<k; and ei’owiled t liororn'lifare;;. 
lakin;,^ a carriage, ainl a light wa;*on I’or tin* Ing-mgr, tln-y fol 
lowed the wimlings <d' the heaiiliful Sii (|Uehamia, and dnniala, 
olleii mis.Ing tlie c<»inibrt,s to he foUm! on niol'e IVegnented 
routes, hut^ linding full e<impen; at i(*n in the beaiit v and seclusion 
(d Mie.se ri\’(‘r \‘alleys. Pa: In'Mlii’«»tedi t In* soul hern part:; of fin* 
State (d’ New \ ork, whieji w<*re fnii of intcre t anti vai’iefy, they 
went tlirongli the lake etmnti'V to Nia;-ara. 
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To George Ticknor Curtis, Boston. 

Duncan’s Island, confluence op the Susquehanna and Juniata, 

June 28, 1844. 

My dear George, — I suppose by this time you may be glad to 
bear Koiuethiiig of our wbcrealniuts ; or if you are not, we should like 
to hear Hoiuething of you, which amounts to the name thing, in Iri.sh. 
On IhRIi accounts, thereftm*, 1 write. And, tiM, %ve are all well, and 

have thuB far made a gotal exjKjditiun of it 

One tiay we pimsed in New Vork, and two nights, till given to noise, 
except a few iaairs that we were at the opera, which was pretty goml, 
and a gjuat relief. One W{H‘k we piLssetl in Philadelphia, alincmt as 
noisy, and quite hot and dull. Tiien, a fortnight ag«) ye.Htenlay, we 
pluugi'd into the interior c»f Pennsylvania, by tin* Beading Railroad, 

making our first stop at Pottsville, niiiety-seven miles I Bun 

your aunt flrhi bi*gan to B-el all the heneficial effeclH of changct of air, 
and exercise, iiml from this time she has Iren constantly gaining 

titrciigih Fnuii this time we have Ihmui in a Beautiful country. 

AIhiuI Pi»it.Hvillt» it WIU4 wilth and Broktui, and picturesque ; croHsiug 
over through I^ebaiiiui to iBirrbhurg, it was tin* riclie^J. lunl tiuent 
rural scenery, Gerinan wealth, cultivation, and manners ; ami from 
Ilarri'-Burg Inui*, only sixteen miles, we hu«l th<‘ In^autiful hankn of 
the Su'-quehanna. We elopp«-«l live tluys in i*ott.Hville ; and hen^ 
w<‘ have Been eight day>, in a (juict old man>>i«»iidiom-'e, where the 
decaye*! Duncan family, with a r]»irited old lady at the hea«l <jf it, 
t-idu'H Boarilern, and ac«-fUiimi»dateM them mo‘4 ‘ ciimlBrtaBly. To- 
moiTitw \Vi* go up the Juniata; hiutv to leava* Micit a Iruutiful npot 
IIS thi-'* is, even fnr the mor** various U-auties we an* promiHeil in 
travelling failher, 

'File popjilatiMn Ilf fill* int«Ti«»r of Peiiir vlv.'inia 1 Find more ditlVrent 
from our- tli.-in I e\pe»ted, and moir muiked w ilh the C Jerman <*Iiur“ 
ader. Put the (ieiiuan langua;’** every ulieM’ tluit I ha\e Beiun 
Badiv ! pokrn, lait ;1 ill a) wa\ -*♦ a-^ to Be iiitelligiBIc ia e\idently 

dyiir' out, and I he t MTinan elMiaeter u ill lollow it .AB*aiitinu*, 

the population a pietty rude, opaque ma -* 

When ue diall Be at home i. «niiji|\ uncertain. I have taloui a 
pleal v ofvo.ik to do, and your aunt ihiive- »uell, and ve all have 
Fo goi.d a lime, and the er.untrx i o B* .ml i! ul, and the tra\-el]iiig fo 
eag^.elr.. et>-.. that tlliue i- lio 1. llile' \’l h.lt uill Be the emi of the 
matter, or uhen we hall get to N lag.ara. 
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To John Kenyon, Ebq., London. 

March 30, 1845. 

.... With the Fehriuuy i)acket came a codicil to ycnir kiiidiu^HH, 
again most delightful, for which we owe you mure thaukH. How c-an 
we render tiiem ? dome and kci*. Hem* are the Lyelln (aiming a 
second time, nothing daunted hy their lirst experiment. 'The Hteam 
pack(.*tH will bring you almost to our door ; and when you ant once 
here, you can judge of the Houndne.HS of your American inve4menk't, 
a great deal hettctr than you can even through Hates’a wide cornt- 
Kpondence, and painstaking judgnumt, for tint whole depends uj»on the 
churattictr of the people. This you may think is a hold remark in me 
just now, whc‘n you are thinking ho ill of us, for electing Ikdk Presi- 
dent, and taking measurcH to ann(*x Texas. But it is true*, never! he- 
liiKB. You have nothing else to depiaid upon, m far an you are a 
holder of American funds, hut th<^ moral Hense of the pe(»ple who are 

indebted to you only <pieation is, Imve they enough of 

this wisdom and hon(*.Htj\ to do w hat is wise and right ? I think thev 
have ; that ig I think, in tla^ hui;' run, t]i(^ jiopnlar roverfi;ui mav he 
depended upon. No douhf. he has niaih* jpeat, mistake;; no duubt 
he will mak«’ more. But tlmse mi;ilak«*M have hrrn neither half ho 
numerous, nor half fui grave wi the wiai-Mt and he ;t lurii among t us 
thought they woidd he, Hevenly years ag*», uhell ue Weri* he; jnidug 
tia* Work! ; and I verily hidieve w*e have gaa'iu'd wi duin fi«uu all 
them. 

The matftT u[ Havery, whieh IkAa ; \ \ only a f uh.|i\i inu, ij one 
Adi «»f emharr.’f , iijeiit, Imfh Aw lh«* pre eiil and the Aitufe. p,ui I 
think we idiall eume safely nut of it, if \m* .-aji only per acide <au .-elvea 
to wait 

It irt inevitidde, I cnuci‘iv«% in tlie nature nf thin g, lliat slavea 
sdliudd lieenme UUprofitahle, at f4t»me time ay nth. r, ill the riiif.d 
States, pr.ibably in rcuu in it ia thr the intere I t.f tie* el.ivea 
theiuelvei that emami pat ion eliuidd lake place, and hy f],,- How 
and gentle pre..- i whiHi uiil ahun- permit tlie em.oe ipat i<<n of two 
or thiee millinii 4 «.f human hein-' . to be a benefit to lie iii. The givat 
ditlieiilfv iy to male- ail iulere tr.l in 1],.. inaU,.!' villim: t'> 
leu or a do.-eu year a-'o the South beeaiin* very UlUeb akuiued, by 
the enudu.! ..rthr Uliuj e a li. f j t ImI, j t . of t lie flee Sfat.-i, HUd fuelilC' 
them ehe. ■ iMuile^ Ueak. ha\e .-Miitlived, or are likely to eoli- 

trive, by unju tif dde mean , t.i a.td 'l'e\a to lle ir end of (b,. r.ai- 
fetleraey, iioL p.-nafyiiig tliat Ha\. rv tle ir weakne a ; ami that to 
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acid further to it in only to increoKe that weakness. The breaking 
of the Constitution, tot), on this vital point, is brtiuking the ohl bar- 
gain and the coinprt>inise l>etweeu the North and the South, which is 
becoming every day more important to them than it is to us. And 
the const‘t|uence of all this is, that ill-will is growing up Ijetweeti the 
tree Stale.H and the slave States, that can Ije a source of nothing but 
mischief, especially to the poor slaves. For to them there is no 
source of hojKJ and ultimate benefit, except in the influence, the 
kindly, |)t‘acefui influence, of the Nortii, and its spirit of freedom. 
The Union, however, will not be broken in my time. It is too im- 
porbmt to both extremes ; and whenever it is broken, it will Iw be- 
cauw, as so often hapj.>en8, the juissitins of men tiiumph over their 
ink* rents 

Yi*ry dilFertfiit from all this is the “ Vestiges of (.'reation,” a book 
which has kn n reprinted here, and reiwl, perhaps, ipiite as much as 
it has in Fiiglauil. 1 rt*ial it through at once, in the laiautiful copy 
you sent me, and eiij**yed the transparent style in which it is written, 
ami flu* boliliirsH of its philosophical geiieraiizutiou, very muc.h. But 
I hav«* no faith in tin? conclusion to which it comi*s, k'caum almost 
every ste|> in the argument is set upon some not Him* theory, and the 
whole ec»n>iHt.H of a series of nicely fitted links, in which ‘M«»n, or lt*n 
tbouhundtb, !»miks the chain alike.’' If the anther fails in a single 

iiiHtaiice, rveij in the poor matter of the !^Iae I.ac. speculations at 

the end, “ tire whole system exjjhsles, junt as a Ih'iiice Bu|M*rt s drop 
doi'S wbrn y«)U break off its tail. Of each of the scieiitifie pjirts that 
conipofat it I am no suflichuit ju«lge» but I hear tla* ex|MTta in eneh 
bram li, <*ii bollt sides the Atimiti**, are lefret Hafisfird wla’n* they are 
most hkillrd ; that Ireell lik**H all }»nt the geob»gy, Owen fill but tin* 
c«»in|iaral i vr analMmy, eti*., ho that fr»*m tin* nebtiluus theury up 
to tijp tlc'urv of tbr pi-rfri-tibility of human nature, tliis viuIimI propln 
et and pliilo ophor, %v1h» draws all Ins mati'rijtln from tire darkness 
o! tin* pa I, ami pindios them with his rmre<% lik»* a great raireey, into 
tin* daikrr I’liao'i of the futun*, will not k* likoly to find many who 
will M*nliire «(ii *‘hi4 m*\v, womlroire p«»nfifricn.” Those that <lo, will, 

1 think, Im* hcon dri»ppiiig through it, oire anof Irer, lilo* tin* croWiis 
in Mir/'i'- \ i-ion in tin* SpertaUir, hn! noni» will get over hv it to the 
phadowv land iH'Vniid. It in* •■i.mnnin man, hoaevrr, that undrr 
took f ucli a Work, and if you ever find out who he is, I piny you to 
mtml im^ word 
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To G. T. CuETiB, Bobton. 

Niaqaua Fallh, Ui'1‘ku (‘anada, July 23, 1845. 

My dear George, We begin ti> want to hear again from yon 
and Maiy, and bo 1 xnuHter nn^ up to thank you fur your letter and 
ask for another. 1 have, however, lilih* to nay. We piXHsed a vtiiy 
quiet life at Geneseo,* after I last wrote to you, till five days ago, 
when we canxe here, or rather to the other side of tint riv(*r ; ]\Iiss 
Wadsworth and Gray joining our party, and Sam Guild having pn*- 
eeded us by a couple of days, after having spent, two dayn, mueh to 
Ids satisfaction, at Genesee). 

Thi?re — the other mde of the river — we found Ohi Bull and 
Egidius, his shadow, which seems in no liktdihcHHi to grow less. Of 
course we hud a concert, and there was much visiting of wonders, and 
much enjoyment of lunar bows, and walks by moonlight on Goat 
Island, and adventurous rowing up to the foot of tht‘ falls. So passed 
thret' <luys. 

Then wc‘ all canu* over hen*, when* th«*n* is a V(*ry gootl, (juiet 
house ; and right before our vvimlows and along the piazzas, wbt*re 
wu!! cliielly live, is, acconHiig to my inJion, tin* tinest view of tin* two 
falls united. Tin* two tall Norwegians un<l Sam b'i't us niglit before 
bunt, reducing tmr party h* its (H’iginal six ; ami tomorrow, having 
completcil three days (m this side <»! the river, and l>relty mneh m-ed 
it Uj), we prop<»He to remove to the other sitle, wlno'e we shall hivtuKir 
a Iong«T or sliortcT time acc«»nling to our huimn's, the faten, the sisterH 
thrc*(‘, and sueli odd brunche>4 »»!' learning. 

dda* linest tiling we have serii yet and one of the grandcMt, 1 ever 
saw wan a thunder storm among Iho water?., as it s«‘eined to 1 h% the 
otInT ni*.!hl, which Iight<*d up the two jausaides, im }vv\i from our 
pia/./a'<, with nne^t magniliceiit elfeet. 'Dn’y luul a fjMsir.d look, an 
they eaine out of the darkiicHH and wen* again hu allowed uj> in it, 
that defies idl de-icript i<jn ami all ima;,*inalion. 

* Mr. 'firkuor juh! Iti*i tiunily (ho iiunulei rr«tm .Iuih" (o ncjnlH-r, 

in tie* viii iy'i* uf (Ji'tH'Hou, N'l’w noartotho r<Mnjh'v lnMiHr»inf tln ir 

Mr. nmi Mi .. .laiiii’-i S. Wa'l swoith uml Mem \Vn<l*»\vtirl )i, In u h tlrr, writU’n 
after loH ret urn h«<nn', In I’riiee .Iithn of Sa\ony, In* innilmii'J n \inil to the 
pri'ittii nt Aulturn, in whirh In* wa » inl«'r«*?»t«'«l in ron'uMjumre nf tin* < uf'rr 4li?i 
ciemion of «}in‘Htjon?i of prifioa tlihi ijiline then going 4in, l<j which ullieaonfi will 
he fouini in the leltrra. 
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To Chaeleb 8. Daveis, Portland. 

New York (Staten Ihijind), Jime 21, 1844 

My dear Chaeleb, — I received your letter in due time*, — tliut In, 
about a mtuith but we were then in NtfW Yt>rk, mueli «»rrii|>ied 

with ('uren of different aorta, and more with acHiiety ; no that I liiitl no 
leisure to tlo always what would beat have pltuiMiil me, lljere we 
remained in all two months mid more, our main huHiiif*Ha, to wiiieh 
everything else was |Kmtponed and made sulKinlinute, being tlir eare 
of the eyt^H of no less than four ladies wlio were lUitler our ctharge. 
For we thought that, as we weitj likely to makt* a eampnign td’ it, we 
might as well do all the gocxl the opportunity offered 

Of those of our ac-quaintauce whmn we have found agteeablit mid 

pleasant, I ran answer |>relty rts’Mlily what you ask (1iam*rIIor 

Kent, a litth* deaf, but as vivaeious as ever, is miwh the same he 
always was; and Mr. Oallalin, wlnan I saw a gocnl deid, iMTaiise lie 
lived near me, is very wine, wary and philosophieal, full of know!- 
edge, and still eager in its pursuit. lie is, on tin* wlmle, the man in 
New York \vh«>m you can get the im*st out of, if you will take a little 
pains ; for he is really what Bac*on ealln *‘a full man/’ and is as ready 
aa he is full. 

.... But enough of all this. We Imd a very g«*od tim** in Xi*w 
York, after the way t»f tin* w»»rld ; but at our age Mieh thing < wi’jiry. 
It was impossible to refust* kindin'sst'M sindi an were offered te» n ^ ; but 
I (b) not know* how jifLui I said to Anna, in tlie \vi»rds of 1 1u i tophoro 
Sly, after he hud heard soim* seenes nf the “d’aining of tin* Shrew/* 
“*'r is exrelleiit Work, i’ faitlr, la«ly wih', tf'nithl it /»•'/>• doar.” 

So, as soon as (he \v«*alher permitted us, we lini hed if an*! taiine to 
Staten I -land, where, tliouj»h we are in a large hotel, we lead an un- 
commonly quiet lile. 'Fhe i;dand i'^ full of beautiful ilriven ami walks. 

After parsing four nionHiH in New York and (Ui Sfaterj Ihland, 
in order that hi.s eMe,',t daugiiliT mi’.dit be under the eare of an 
oeulisi, he write.H to Mr. I kiveis : “We eann* ijome about Au oi f 
1 2. But it was too bof, to remain in It* ton. \\’e nie.inin’^ 
iny wile and invsell Iherernre took the r-aj i to (’oneMi.f. New 
Hampshire, as soon as we eoiild, and tin re hiiod a Isi ’ uith 
whieh in the true harhyand .loan ;-ly|e we j.. - .-.i i.auid 
tin* WHiiie Ilill.:, ;t.»ppin‘r v.lioro\-.-r wo ftneir.i, an-l .nj .vin' 
ahonl a hundre.l milo, of tiio drivo \ory inueh. W’e ii«v-r w.-re 
then* before, either <d’ ii...” 
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On this journey he wrote as follows to his daughters, who 
had remained with their relatives in Cambridge : — 


To HIS Daughters. 

Conway, Thursday afternoon, August 28, 1846. 

I do not thmk I can add much, dearest children, to your mother’s 
letters, except an account of herself, which, however, I rather think 

you will be more glad to receive than anything else The 

mountains, which rather deserve their ancient name of hills, are 
before our windows, and the pretty meadows of the Saco are all 
round the thriving, comfortable village in which our inn stands. It 
is just what I have wanted, and I assure you I enjoy the tranquillity 
and absence of all intercourse with strangers, except of the slightest 
kind, very much. Whether the hills are high, or low, is a matter of 

small moment to me We shall both be glad to see you again, 

and will give you a day or two fair notice of what Dogberry calls our 
“ reproach,” — a thing you know little about. 

But I only meant to fill up the envelope a little, that nothing might 
go empty of love to you ; and, in good truth, I have nothing else to 
send. Always your affectionate father, 

G. T. 

Franconia, August 30. 

I am glad your mother has made the amende honorable to the moun- 
tains, my dear darlings ; for it is always an awkward thing to do, and 
she has done it much more gracefully than I could. They really de- 
serve it. It was a beautiful drive up the Saco, with its rich meadows, 
on Friday, and it was a fine, wild one down the Ammonoosuck — the 
wild Ammonoosuck, as it is w'ell called — to-day ; but this Franconia 
Notch, by which we go from the waters of the Connecticut to those 
of the Merrimack, lias been a great surprise to me, so beautiful is the 
pass. Just here, the rude, perpendicular hills are so close together 
that there is hardly room for the buildings, and when you stand a 
few feet from the house on either side of it, you see the rocks from 
the other side frowning over it. The moon wcuit down two or three 
hours, I think, before its time, and keei)s, still, a beautiful twilight 
ovtii* the mountain in front of us, and the reflection of a pale sort of 
spectral light on tlie one ’oehind. 

The house where we are, like several we have seen, has a look like 
the hospices in the Alps, — large, long, and standing alone ; they 
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amuse you, too, with echoes, and long tin hoxns ; and the children, 
as you toil up the mountains, come out with berries and flowers for 
you ; so strikingly do similar local circumstances produce similar re- 
sults, in habits and manners. We have, indeed, enjoyed the last three 
days more than the week that preceded them, and shall stop to-mor- 
row in this wild, secluded spot.* After that, two days will easily 
take us to Franklin, Mr. Webster’s fine farm, again; and therefore 
Thursday may well bring us home to Boston 

Meantime, console yourselves for my absence, as well as you can, 
with my best love, and with the assurance that I want to see you as 
much as you can desire to have me. Love to all, especially “ uncles 
and aunts.” Always your loving father, 

G. T. 

To Prince John, of Saxony. 

Boston, U. S. A., October 30, 1846. 

My dear Prince, — When I had the honor of writing to you, about 
a year since, I told you, I believe, that, in the spring of this year, I 
should send you a document of some moment on the subject of prison 

discipline But the report of the small minority adhering to 

the Philadelphia or solitary, system, has appeared from the press only 
within a few days, and the report of the majority is not yet published 
at all. 

The first — or the report of the minority, attacking the Auburn 
system and defending the Philadelphia system — I have now the 
honor to send you. It is the most important document that has been 
published in this country, on the side it espouses. More weight would 
be given to it if it dealt more with facts, and had its foundations more 
deeply laid in statistical results. But the truth is, we have not yet 
experience enough to furnish the materials for such an examination 
of the subject. I, therefore, regard it still as an open question ; and 
in proportion as the discussion advances, and the materials for a wise 
decision accumulate, I shall be happy to be able to send you whatever 
is here published, that will be likely to interest you. Meantime, I 
console myself with the assurance, that "both systems, wherever they 
are in practical operation, are doing much good, and are rapidly ma- 
turing results, which will enable good and faithful men to reach con- 
clusions, upon which the best system of penitentiary discipline may 
be left to rest. 


This epithet could not now be applied to the same spot in August. 
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Whenever I have an opportunity I inquire about Saxony and its 
affairs, and am always glad when I hear, as I do almost always, of its 
prosperity and welfare. In particular, I have been gratified to learn 
that the troubles of the last year have ceased to agitate the country, 
and that the whole population is in a state of advancing civiliza- 
tion. There are few parts of the world in which I am so much 
interested. 

I wish I could report to you as well of my own country as I hear 
of yours. Of progress, indeed, we have enough. We advance in 
power, in prosperity, and in intellectual culture, with gigantic strides ; 
and I have no doubt our future destiny is to be one of honor, and of 
ultimate benefit to the great cause of humanity. But, at this moment, 
we are engaged in a very disgraceful vrar with Mexico ; and one in 
which, thus far, we have been very successful. It is, however, one of 
the good signs of the times, that, though successful, this war grows 
less and less popular every day. 

But I occupy myself entirely with letters, and take no part, but 
such as belongs to every citizen, as a duty, in the affairs of a free coun- 
try. I hope, too, that you, though bound to the state by the most 
onerous duties, are still able to rescue leisure for your favorite pur- 
suits. We look impatiently for the last and crowning volume of your 
labors on Dante. When shall we have it 1 . . . . 

I remain your Highness’s affectionate and faithful friend, 

George Ticknor. 

To Charles S. Daveis, Portland. 

Boston, December 9, 1847. 

My DEAR Charles, — .... You had, I dare say, a pleasant 
Thanksgiving, for you have in your own household, and among your 
own kin, all the materials for it. Ours, too, was pleasant, and ended 
at the Guilds’, with the most thorough game of romps I have come 
across for many a year. 

Since that time we have gone on with our usual quietness ; seeing 
a good many people at home, and few anywhere else. Gray’s pam- 
phlet * — of which you acknowledge the receipt — has done its perfect 
work, and settled the question as between the two systems of prison 
discipline. I never knew anything of the sort so well received, or 
produce so considerable an effect, Mr. Norton ended a note to Gray 
by saying, “ One lays down your pamphlet without feeling the least 

* Prison Discipline in America,” by F, C. Gray. Boston, 1847. 
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curiosity about -what may be said in -reply to it,” .... and Webster 
said he never expected to learn any more on the subject ; it was 
exhausted and settled.” Except where dissent was sure, whatever 
might be proved, none has been expressed, and even of this sort there 
has been much less than was expected 

The last steamer brought me a pleasant letter from Hillard, .... 
and another from Miss Edgeworth, — aged eighty-one, — written with 
the freshness of forty. All I hear makes me anxious for England, 
and almost in despair about Ireland. Indeed, all Europe seems to 
have a troubled mist hanging over it ; but the people of the world, I 
trust, have gained some of the wisdom which Cowper wished for them, 
and do not show themselves willing to play at the game of war to 
please their princes. I have much hope from progress, little from 
violent reforms ; God seems to work in the moral world by periods, 
like the geological periods of the great changes in the natural. Hal- 
1am says, Peace societies were attempted in the twelfth century, and 
are no more likely to succeed now, than they were then.” Perhaps 
so ; but more men are now tired of war. Just so it is with slavery ; 
it was never so near its final fall as it is now ; but it is decaying as 
fast as it is for the interest of the slave that it should ; and if we 
attempt to hurry its overthrow, the cause of humanity will suffer, 
as it always does, from violence. 

To Mb. Ltell, London. 

Boston, April 5, 1848. 

My dear Lyell, — We were truly glad to get sight of your hand- 
writing again, it was so long since we have seen it But what 

subjects you have to discuss 1 We were thunderstruck here by the 
convulsion in France, nor were you less so in England. It seems im- 
possible to come to any reasonable judgment on the whole affair, and 
quite useless to discuss what, long before our thoughts can reach you, 
will have been forgotten in the rush of revolutionary changes 

The Revolution of 1830 gave political power to the middling class ; 
that of 1848 gives it to the working class. Are they capable of exer- 
cising it beneficially to themselves, or to others ? We think they are 
not. Will they attempt practically to exercise it 1 Not, we think, at 

first But we look for little practical wisdom in the mass of the 

French, and fear that what there is will not be able to take the lead. 
A constitution like ours — one of whose chief elements is to be found 
in the separate powers of the separate States — cannot be made effec- 
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tive in France, where there are no historical foundations on which to 
build it. We look, therefore, first, for a great commercial trial, and 
then for an unwise constitution, which will disappoint its makers, and 

lead to further troubles and changes We are most anxious 

about Italy, least so about Germany ; but we expect the people will 
everywhere demand concessions from their princes, and obtain them. 

Tell me how much of this is true I am greatly obliged to you 

for the abstract of your lecture before the Eoyal Institution, but am 
sorry you do not like to have it reprinted here 

I intended to have had the pleasure of telling you myself about my 
Spanish Literary History. But Prescott, I find, has done it a little 
before there is anything to tell. The truth is, I have finished the first 
draft of the work, and it has just been copied out into a fair hand. 
But it will still be long before I shall have corrected it and prepared 
it for the hands of the printer ; a task I cannot find it in my heart to 
hurry, so agreeable is it to me. 

Agassiz continues to flourish, and enjoys the same sort of popular 
favor he has from the first.* His bonhomie seems inexhaustible ; 
and how much that does for a man under institutions and in a state 
of society like ours I need not tell Everett is less and less satis- 

fied with his position, t and I think cannot remain in it beyond next 
August. I feel confident he has done much good since he has been 
there. 

Write soon, and tell me what you, and other wise men think about 
the Trastorno. Faithfully yours, 

George Ticknor. 


To George T. Curtis. 

Boston, April 22, 1848. 

My dear George, — .... We think and talk of little here except 
the French and foreign affairs. There are so many steamers nowa- 

* Professor Louis Agassiz came to Boston in the year 1846, and immediately 
became a much-loved guest, and friend, at Mr. Tielcnor’s house. The friendship 
was uniform and full of Avarmth on hoth sides ; and Avhile the pursuits of the 
two men, their national ])eculiarities, and their modes of viewing many subjects, 
were very different, they took groat pleasure in each otliei'’s society. l\rr, 
Agassiz took counsel of Mr. Ticknor many times, saying that the working of 
the Anglo-{8axon mind was full of valuahle instruction for him ; Avhilc the prac- 
tical wisdom of his friend, individually, assisted him in settling questions, the 
solution of which did not lie in his department as a man of science. 
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days, and magnetic wires are so successful, that we get revolutions by 
driblets, and have something — at least the overthrow of a single 
monarchy — every day or two. But never was speculation more at 

fault The truth is, we have no precedents to go by. History 

gives us military revolutions and political revolutions enough. But 
this is neither. It is a social revolution. The hordes that broke 
down the decaying civilization of the Old World, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, did it by violence. The decaying civilization of our 
times is assailed by social theories, which, it is possible, the masses 
may introduce, by the mere fear of their numbers, — though this seems 
highly improbable, — but which, if introduced, would lay waste the 
world as much as is consistent with its present advancement, and, at 
any rate, create an incredible amount of human misery, and reduce, 
materially, the population of Christendom. But it seems to me much 
more likely that the old order will be maintained ; and if it is, it can 
only be by reconstructing society through some strict despotism, either 
military or civil. One more strict or severe than now exists in France 
can hardly be imagined. But whether it be able to do anything for 
the formation of a government that will protect property and life, is 
very doubtful. 

For the first month, during which we have an account of the prog- 
ress of things in Paris, — or rather the first forty days, — the work 
of destruction and the dissolution of society has gone on faster than it 
ever did before, in any period of the world’s history. Power has been 
wholly in the hands of an irresponsible mob, to whom the world had 
not been friends, nor the world’s law, and who do not feel that they 
have any interest or business but to overturn everything that is estab- 
lished. The only question, therefore, is, how far things are to go on 
in this direction before a reaction takes place. The further they go, 
the severer must be the power that is to reconstruct society. Etc., 
etc. 

It is lucky for you that I was interrupted just now by a visitor, who 
has taken up all the time I have free before this letter must go off. 
Otherwise you might have had more of the dissertation on social revo- 
lutions ; but now, I will only add that, under the best aspect of things, 
it seems to me that the mischiefs to follow the convulsions of the last 
few \veeks will be more lastiTig than those that followed the convul- 
sions of 1789. 
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Fkom Pbince John, of Saxony. 

PiLLiSiiTZ, the 14 May, 1848. 

Dear Sir, — I have received your last letter, with the books you 
ire so kind as to send me, in the midst of our greatest political con- 
dsions ; and this may be an excuse if I answer you so late. But 
fore I begin to speak of all that has happened in the Old World, I 
ust thank you with all my heart for the interesting publications 
lich you have sent me, with whose reading I am occupied at this 
Dment, and which have almost shaken my opinion, that began to 
fixed for the separate system. The dispassionate and truly critical 
Dde of proceeding of the author insi^ires much confidence.* 

If you should return to old Europe you would find many things, 
d, above all, the public opinion and the leading persons, so entirely 
anged, that you would think to be in q^uite another country. There 
almost not one state, great or little, which has not made its revo- 
bion since the declaration of the republic in France. Germany is 
rhaps in a more convulsive state than any other country, being occu- 
id at the same moment in reconstructing its general constitution 
d the constitution of its several states. The two greatest mon- 
ihies — Prussia and Austria — are shaken to their foundations ; the 
t, above all, by the great difference of nations which are united 
der one crown, and which seem now inclined to separate into so 
iny different kingdoms. With all that, two wars in the neighbor- 
od, — the one of Prussia, or rather Germany, with Denmark, the 
ler of Austria with Italy, — and, what is yet worse, the sense for le- 
imate order, even for property, when it suits not the opinions of the 
y, shaken to its foundation in the lower classes ; the principles of so- 
lism and communism diffusing themselves everywhere. .... But 
b every one must endeavor to hold his post as long as he can, and per- 
ps the storm may ]mss away, and the stream return to rogulfir chan- 
[s, — not the old, that seems impossible, and must not be attempted. 
Nevertheless, I have not forgotten my friend Dante. The “ Para- 
10 ” is finished, and I am only occupied with the last correction, and 
ing some blanks which I have left in the })ast labors. 

[ am, with the highest esteem and sincerest friendship, 

Your affectionate 

John, Duke of Saxony. 

My compliments to Mrs. Ticknor. 

• Mr. Gray’s pamphlet on Prison Discipline, of which mention has already 
n made. 
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To Mr Lyell. 

Boston, June 21, 1848. 

My dear Lyell, — We are just entering on one of those political 
campaigns which, whatever be their mischiefs, tend more to give life 
and energy to our national character than anything else that comes 
round as a part of our republican institutions.’ The simple fact that 
the eyes of the whole population are directed to two men, and their 
thoughts seriously fastened on the great principles by which their 
government shall be administered for four years, and even the great 
measures it shall adopt, give a concentration and authority to public 
opinion that could be given, so far as I see, in no other way, and 
quite outweigh the disadvantages of a contest, fierce while it lasts, 
but never marked with physical violence, and forgotten as soon as it 
is over. Nothing struck me more in the last election than the abso- 
lute calm which instantly succeeded the turbulence which had filled 
the whole land a week before. All the storm that had been so threat- 
ening was blown off, and nothing remained but the steady power to 
give movement to the machinery of the State. So it will be now. 

To George S. Hillard. 

July 17, 1848. 

Mt dear Hillard, — I have your note from London, and thank 
you very sincerely for it. Its views are discouraging enough, but not 
more so, I fear, than are true, though I do not agree to all its con- 
clusions. 

As to the present French and Continental convulsions, which some 
persons regard with favorable eyes, I can only say, that during a life 
of seven or eight years in Europe, I never was in any country where 
I should have thought it wise, or Christian, to join in any such move- 
ment. The reason is obvious. Whenever the institutions of society 
are so far destroyed as they were in last February and March in 
France, I take it to be certain that they can be reconstructed only on 
a military basis, and — whatever may be the nominal form of govern- 
ment — that the power for this reconstruction must be wielded by 
the will of one strong man, to whom the mass of the people will sub- 
mit gladly, in order to secure their property and lives. But republics, 

I much fear, cannot grow on the soil of Europe ; at least, not repub- 
lics in the sense we give to that word. There is no nourishment for 
them in the present condition or past history of the nations there, 
and if such struggles as we have witnessed for the last sixty years are 
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to go on, with the vain hojm of obtaining free govt^'niuentn, in whieh 
universal suffrage shall make the whole body of tlui ptiople a praeti- 
cal sovereign, nothing but a decay of eivilization will l)e the result. 
Christianity, almost pc^werlesa with the inultitudes of a largti pait of 
Euroja% and the press almsed to mislead tlu*m, will not hav(* coiwer- 
vativa energy enough to save the most eidighituu'il jiarts of the mtKl- 
em world, from the fata which befell the most enligliltuuMl parts of 
the ancient, from struggles not dissimilar. France, in tin* courHc^ of 
a thousand years, or in wune other of the gn*at pt*ri«Hls which Cod ap- 
points to the history of nations, as he cioes to the luiilding and d(H*ay 
of the glolH‘, may well become wduit Asia Minor and Egypt art* now. 
At any ratt% I think the steps she is taking at Uie present moment 
are in that dirtaditm. We, too, an^ no doulit going cm like? the buried 
natiems of antieputy, tlmnigh the changes of youth and age*. 

But you and I have the happiness to live? in the pericMl of our 
grt‘atc*st vigor and prosperity, and in that part (*f the? country where 
tlie moral tone in the highest, and the strength and aedivity the 
«oundc*Ht 

I am w»rry, as you an% for the effect these discniHHioiiH * proiluce 
upon mnivty in Ilost«m ; but the* principles of ilint s<tcicty are right, 
and its «»verity tccwanls disorgani/.ei’H, and social chmuHTuev in nil its 
foniiH, is juHt and w iw. It keeps our standard of public. luoral.i when* 
it should Ik*, and wlierc* you and I claim to have it, and m tin* 
cumdanect which distingutHhes uh favorably from New Vmk and the 
other large cities of the* riii«m, where <leinag(jgne'i an* pennitt«‘d to 
rule, by tbi* weak toleranci* of men who kmnv better, and are Htnmgcr 
than they are. In a H«>ciety when* public, tipinion g*»vern?, uieumiHl 
cipinioiiH iini't b«* rebuked, and you can no more do that, wbik* you 
treat tln ir upu f |r?i with lavnr, than you can illHcourage bad Innika at 
the moment you are buying and circulating them 


PuiNCi: JoUN’, <»p SaXoN'V. 

ItoHTo*^. \ \ S. A., July J.O, IH-IH. 

Mv UKAli I*nr\ri:, ^unrkind and interne Jing b if.-r <•{' the I Jth 
(tf May, uitb on,, fi.un Count Ciivoiirt. written after be bail been at 
IhcHdr!}, krpi ynn nlino t I’oii tantl\ ill our lliongbtH t,f bite, 

Imieed, if i idillicult to think of ajutbin'f el e l.iil the rbang,*-! that 
an* now goino nn, a ob-nm diatna, in Europe ; not only because 
tin* late and tortunen ot mi many oj oiir per onal trimde me put at 

• c »a Fj i t ifi In I ijJoir 
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hazard by them, btit because they involve so deeply the cause of 
Christian civilization and the paramount interests of our common 
humanity. 

We feel, to be sure, comparatively safe ourselves. Our people are 
young ; we have room enough and bread enough for all ; free insti- 
tutions are the only ones that, even in colonial days, took root here ; 
we have been gradually and thoroughly educated to them, and every 
year manage them with a more practised skill ; in short, from our vast 
local advantages, and from the whole course of our history as a nation, 
a republic is a truth here ; but what is it in France, or what can it be 
either there or in Germany ? 

You will not be surjmsed to hear that wise men in the United 
States saw, from the first, that no good was to come — ■ except as God 
brings good out of evil — from the violent changes that began in the 
South of Europe and in France last winter, because they saw plainly 
that, if the institutions of society are once destroyed, — as they were 
in Paris in February, March, and April, — they can be reconstructed 
only on the basis of a military despotism, and in the presence and by 
the authority of the bayonet. But you will, perhaps, l)e somewhat 
surprised to learn that the great mass of our people at the ISTorth felt 
no confidence in the French movement from its outset ; no more 
confidence, I may say, than did the wiser. They are accustomed 
every day to the workings of a truly popular government, and they 
saw little in France that reminded them of their own experience, and 
nothing to justify the belief that a wise republic would be founded, 
in which the people, by severe organic laws, would limit its own 
powers ; in which labor and capital would rest on the same founda- 
tions ; and in which the rights of the minority would be protected by 
the same principles that give the majority all its control of the state. 
They knew that a people who not only are without knowledge enough 
to be able to read and write, but without the more important political 
education which enables them to judge the measures of the govern- 
ment they have created, — they knew that such a people can never 
make a wise, practical sovereign. 

All men, therefore, with few exceptions, in this part of America, 
have judged the changes in France rigorously, but rightly, from the 
first ; predicting events from time to time as they have occurred, and 
looking now to no more favorable results than they anticipated four 

months ago 

Very faithfully, my dear Prince, 

Your friend and servant, 

George Ticknor. 
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P'rom Prince John, of Saxony. 

PlLLNiTZ, ll HepUnuberj 1848. 

Dear Sir, — I have m’fivcd Home timeii^'o y«mr hm^mul iuterent- 
iiig letter of the 30th July. It in very euritnw to hear the iiuprewitui 
which our great political ccmvidsicmH make on lui impartial Hp(*<'tat<»r, 
|>la<*i‘<i at a distance, on a Ht*cum ground. Yet perhapM it may 
likewise interesting to ycm to hear 4ht‘ deH<*ription of one wlm is 
in the mitki of the teinpeHt. In general, I must say that since* I 
wrote you last the puhlic spirit in lH*come hidter, yet we are n«»t at 
the end of the erisw ; and I fiair the last deckion will he that of thii 
iwcml. 

One cun dktinguiHh, in giuieml, five gr«*iit diviHiouH of opini«ni in 
Phlro|«^ 1. dlie fuiarcliical party, cir party of tiie ret! r<*puhlieani«, 
etanposed a great part of the jtroMftirrs^ of wane men <»f hrokf*n for- 
tuiieH, who like revohitioiiH fc»r r«*volntionk Hak(% ami (»r the diwiplea 
of coininuiii^im and socialiHin. 2. The n*puhlicanH, who wish a legal 
intro«liniiiai of a repuhli*’. The minilier of thin party I think eoin- 
piiratively aniall, yet it is to Ik* feared that on wane oct’aniun it may 
lend it« forces to the hmt purly. 3. The m(‘n for mounniiy, with 
the Itroatiesi demiH’ratical huHiM, who will have moimn-hy williotit 
liny power in tin* monarcli, and without the ne»*e,.Murv coiidil imi of 
it, party, wliich h v<*ry nuiueroUH, rojoi tn all mj aiH of i ligi- 

hilily and tin* fii'Mt chiunher, 4. d'lie cons<*rvali%o lihnal pail v, »’om 
pn>r,i (*f thr ancient liberal oppo?^ilion, not ?^o mimorun ', yr| urt 'lilior 
with ir pr»-t to intrlhgence limn the hint, hut partly «<\ n u hclnird hy 
tin* ctin‘o«|U«*iir([* 4 uf its »iwn nVHti-ni. o. 'rin* mirjrnt aii tof ialirai 
piiity, ovoiauoil hir flie monn'iil. 'fhe nio | intrlligont nn n in it 
h ol ihal tin v ranm<t ojipoa* the torrent, and make i oinnmn catice 
with fin* lihn.al ci»n rrv.alivi* party. 

Siiici* tin- lair r\i nt i in f’ntnce and at Pnigue, am! tin* vit tinirn ,.f 
Amtiia in Iftli, I In* cun- «>rvative paiti«*i liau* oaiiif«l in «oui.ig*'and 
in ti\ ify, .uni tlh ^ i tin* l.e t ^ Miiptom «*f our po* mt itiiation. Put 
it a «»! fin* ihiid naiin’'! paifv with tin* tws» ii puhlnan fnniions 

ninmhi tain* pl.n «•, tin* pn iiinu W'aiM hr \ri\ il.mgriMU *. A ^ j«ir tin* 
paificnkir r<.untsir , tin* < <m riiatiM* ljh»-ral party, w hn li i > tinie not 
no mm li rpaiaird tr.uu wiial I liillnl tlir pm t \ of driiiociatiral mon 
arcfiy, lia^ hrm for tin- nionn-nt \i. |.*ijMn. in fhain r. In that «*oum 
try, lihrity i ir*! >» nun h uhat imu ih- iir, u ' ri|nalitv ami oiilrr, 
'III! i’ tin* Ira »»ii uh\ t'a\ai:ma*- can takr maiiv tinM* uir ^ .'i-'iun t the 
pre - 4 ami a oriiii i.in w hi* h m» < h-rman go^rninn ut c«nild \rn!nre 
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to propose. The parties now at tlie head of the government know 
not what to do with their republic, which was given to them by the 
republican and anarchical parties against their wishes ; and I am 
persuaded that monarchy — perhaps a rather despotic monarchy — 
will in time be re-established in France. 

In Italy the movement was more the work of a faction than of the 
people ; of a faction composed of the nobility, the higher classes of the 
lourgeoisie, and a part of the clergy, and influenced more by national 
than by political ideas. Since the victories of Radetsky, — a marvellous 
old man of eighty-three, — the enthusiasm seems extinguishing ; the 
people, over all the people of the open country, have received every- 
where the Austrians as deliverers, and if France does not mingle itself 
in the contest, things will be re-established in the ancient limits, yet 
with popular institutions. Yet this is the point where the danger of 
a general war is the most threatening. 

As for us in Germany, the situation is more complicated. It is not 
only the constitutions of the particular states that have been shaken, 
but the whole confederation is to be re-established on a new basis. 
The two constitutional monarchical parties are disputing the ground 
with that acrimony which characterizes our German theoretical dis- 
putes. But with respect to the whole of Germany there is another 
question dividing the opinions, — the question of centralization and 
of particularism. As for my opinion, a constitution like that of the 
United States would, in this point of view, be the best. Self-govern- 
ment of the particular States as the rule, and centralization of all that 
is necessary for preserving unity, as foreign affairs, the army, the fleet, 
and the general commercial regulations. I think this is likewise the 
opinion of the majority at Frankfurt ; but, nevertheless, I fear that 

we take there, in many respects, a false way 

With us in Saxony, things are relatively better, and have even made 
a progress since last spring. The loyal and benevolent character of 
the King is generally estimated, and there is yet a fund of true attach- 
ment for his person The King was lately at Leipzig, and was 

received there with the greatest demonstration of loyalty 

You ask me some news of the King and my family. We are all 
tolerably well, after these great convulsions, the King mucli Ijetter 
since last spring. My family is growing up, my second daughter 
promised to the Duke of Genoa, son of the King of Sardinia, but the 

political circumstances have retarded the marriage 

The notices you gave me about the question of prison reform are 
very interesting. I am sorry that Gray’s book is so little known 
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in Europe. I will endeavor to render it more |>ul)lic. The Paradino ” 
is finished, and I ho|>e the impnission will soon lK*gin. 

Your sincere friend, 

John, Duke of Saxony. 

To Cearleh S. Daveis. 

Manohkstkh, Ht'pUunber 10, 1848.* 

My eeae Chaelib, — You have not kept your tryst How- 

ever, I dare say we shall find a room for you, if you will find a loem 
pctnitenlue for uh, though, as we have no nafety- valve in our terrifcay, 
like the Trtuuont House, and as our own hot4d k rather ]»opular, not 
to gay populotw, just n«>w, I reemmnentl it to you to give u« notice a 

day (»r two if you have any kintl pur|Mwo in our favor We 

have hatl lH*iuitiful weailier ever Hiina^ you wen* here, and much gotnl, 
pleasant eoinpnny sOiying with us, I cuily wish you hfid lwH*n with 
lilt to share our pleasures, iMith rural and niarine, hueolie. and pi«- 
r.atory. 

Of the extt*rnid w’orld I knoiv little. I have htam in PoMton hut 
once for above two inonths, and Impe not to he* obliged to go tbert^i 
again f«»r above a month more. But, now and tln*n, Hom<*body comeH 
to me wamlering over tlie morning di*w, ns the eh<*plier«l4 <lid to 
Farneirs Hermit, and I hear in this way of Mo* buntlc (»r the great 
W(»rbl of <»ur liitb* city, witlanit In'ing ineommodi’d by its stir. I'^rom 
wbiit I bear I siiHpeet the ntrhj Tayhtritea in my neigbb(»rliotMl do nut 

feel so (*a«v an they <li<l wliert I saw* them law! Moreover, they 

iM'gin t«> be afraiil, as Maebeth ditl, that tla-y have “ Td«*d ila ir 
iiiindH,*’ af{«T all, f«tr eumebu«iy’H eke benelil and not fur their uwn, ur 


that uf tlo'ir party. They begin t«» be nfrai<l, in sburt, that Taylur 
may nut be t’bu.en I am, on the eontrnry, of the mind uf tjie 


elder brother in “(’uinUH** : - 

“ I in* hiM' t(i Impf', ratliiT than feiir, 

Aii*l rtelly Iwuiinh hUMpiriuii." 

I slndl Vote fur d’aylur, and if yuu do an well fur him in Maijie aa 
\ rrmuiit han dune, yuu will yet give him your jiernunal vute as an 
e|c'rt*>r 

I writ** tu yuii abuut puliti**H becau se there i^ mUbing ehs* bereabutUa 
t(> send yuii, e\rrpt a little urtb'iduw fruju the village ehureh, or a 

• Tlii'i an*! tlu* two fullewinr: 'aiiuinrrn pa'firU }»v Mr 'ri'-Ktiur on l]je 

n«>rtl]nTji hie*!'#* «if Miihniirhti'si*! Jn Ilav, wln’ir 1 m' lia<i hired ji pleH’^ant huieu’, 
fdiindiii|f *in the <*i|'e Ilf II. I'hU dllretly hy the fn-u, iiiiti having ii lomdotl neos 
uf w«»*»d a!ni field ar«anid it. 
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little of the rrdkvcjAoLapoLo OaXda-erjs from the beach before iis. We 
have had Mrs. Norton and some of her children staying with ns, and 
expect them again. Gray, too, has been here, the Everetts, Prescotts, 
and so on. We have not been alone since the first few days after we 
came down, and are not likely to be as long as we stay. 

i. 

To Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., London. 

Boston, May 15, 1849. 

Dear Lyell, — As we are decidedly imitating your emeutes in 
Europe, I send you two or three newspapers extra, of all complexions, 
that you may see how we get on.* .... One or two moral reflections 
I must make. 

The people here about twelve years ago first began to feel that a 
mob impaired the popular sovereignty. The first proper firing of the 
people on a mob was at Providence, where a mob undertook to pull 
down some houses of ill-fame. Since then it has been frequently 
done ; as, for instance, at Philadelphia, in the case of the Catholic 
riots, the attack, I mean, on the Catholics. But this at New York 
is the most decisive of all. The work was thoroughly done, both by 
the police and the militia ; and it has been sustained by an unanimous 
cry from the whole country, as far as heard from ; but the farther 
from New York the louder, even from the lowest and most vulgar of 
the penny papers in New York and Boston. I think it settles the 
question, that the sovereign people will defend its sovereignty against 
the mob at all hazards, and I am not sure that this feeling will not 
make government among us as strong as it is anywhere. The diffi- 
culty is, that we must work by cure, not by prevention. But then 
such cures are like certain diseases, that disinfect the constitution. 

'You may set it down as a fact that the whole country goes with the 

city authorities at New York in relation to the late mobs It 

would certainly be easier now to put down any form of anarchy in 
any city in the United States than it was a fortnight ago. There is a 
confidence which no man had a right to feel then, but which all feel 
now, since two hundred and ten soldiers, called from the mass of the 
people, at two hours’ notice, faced and overcame a mob twenty thou- 
sand in number, and of which about one thousand were ill disposed. 
Nearly every person injured, killed, or arrested was a foreigner ; so 

* This refers to the “ Astor Place ” riots in New York, when Mr. Macready 
was attacked by a mob, in consequence of the course taken by Mr. Edwin 
Forrest, who attempted to put down the English actor. 
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were three fourths of those present, and nineteen twentieths of the 
active mob. When we think that the Parliament House in Montreal 
was burnt down only a month ago in the presence, as it wei'e, of two 
thousand regular troops, and the governor there insulted and mobbed, 
we feel as if our government were growing strong, and that it may 
live to grow old. Certainly I feel a vastly greater confidence in 
both its stability and its wisdom than I did fi.ve-and-twenty years 
ago 

The California fever is spreading fast., ...» There is, in fact, in 
our Anglo-Saxon blood more of a spirit of adventure and romance 
than belongs to the age, mingled wdth a gravity and forecast that are 
natural to it. Companies collect here with rules of the severest kind 
for their government, invite an eloquent preacher to pray with them 
and address them on their duties ; bind themselves to the most abso- 
lute temperance ; and then set forth upon an adventure as wild as 
ever a camlUro conquistador dreamt of. Meantime, the moat authen- 
tic accounts are the most extravagant 

But as long as Congress quarrels about the extension of slavery, so 
long there can be no government in California, and every man will do 
what seems good in his own eyes ; a state of things that does not 
promise an advance in civilization. Indeed, in any event, it will be a 
curse to most persons who go there ; perhaps to the world. .... 

Yours always, 

G. T, 


To H 0 RA.TI 0 Greenoijgh, Esq. 

Boston, December 15, 1849. 

My dear Mr. Greenough, — I received, a short time since, your 
kind letter written in October, announcing to me that you had shipped 
for Boston a bas-relief, which you destine for me.* It has not yet 

* The history of this bas-relief is interesting, and creditable to both parties. 
In Mr. Greenongh’s youth, Mr. Ticknor, and other gentlemen who witiiheld their 
names, enabled the young sculptor to go to Italy and pursue his art, doing it 
partly by direct assistance, and partly by such assurances as inspired him with 
confidence in times of difficulty and dejiression. Knowing no one in the matter 
but Mr. Ticknor, he expressed his gratitude for the collective kindness by 
making this bas-relief, one of his most graceful works, and almost his latest, 
and sending it as a gift. It represents an artist sitting in an attitude of dejec- 
tion before his work, — a female figure, — while a hand, unseen by him, pours 
oil into his expiring lamp. This charming work stands in the entrance-hall of 
Mr. Ticknor’s house, and it was a pleasure to him that Mr. Greenough, before 
his death, saw it in its place, and was satisfied with its position. 

VOL. II. 11 P 
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arrived, hixt I feel tliat I ought not to delay thanking you for it on 
that account. The little assistance you needed when young seems so 
trifling a matter, when compared with the acknowledgment you make 
for it, that I hardly know what I should say. But when I receive it 
I will write again. Meantime, he assured that I feel your kindness 
and thoughtfulness very sensibly. And I ought to ; for it is rare that 
such little favors are so long remembered ; and, if it be any pleasure 
to you to think so, you may have the satisfaction of understanding 
that you have acknowledged many obligations of others, besides this 
inconsiderable one of your own, and that I regard them all as can- 
celled, both those that have been forgotten and those that have not, 
by this one return. 

I wish we were likely to see more of your works here, and do not 
despair of it. But things have been so unsettled for the last two 
years, and the great material interests of New England are so much 
jeoparded, that no appeal to public Kberality has been ventured in 

Boston for a long period But be assured that it would give me 

very great pleasure to see a bronze statue of Washington by you in 
State Street, and that whenever a favorable time for it may come, I 
shall be most happy to co-operate with your other friends in placing 
it there. 

The state of things here is, indeed, in many respects very little 
creditable to us. We have not, I am aware, the troubles that break 
up society, and put in danger civilization itself. These are the trials 
of countries entering into the period of old age. But we have our 
own peculiar trials, and just at this moment we feel them severely. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

History of Spanish Literatures^ — Long Preparations Purpose of 
interesting the general Reader. — Correspondence with Washington 
Irving, Don Pascual de Gayangos, and Dr. Julius. — Growth of his 
Spanish Library. — Manuscript of the Work submitted to Mr. Pres- 
cott . — Publication, in New York and London, in 1849. — Reviews, 
etc. — Letters from J. L. Motley, H. Hallam, and TiecJc. — Third 
and Fourth Editions. 

D UEIXG all the years since his return from Europe, Mr. 

Ticknor had been steadily occupied with the preparation 
of the chief work of his life ; that on which his reputation as 
a scholar, and his widest claim to distinction, must rest, — the 
“ History of Spanish Literature.” He devoted himself to this 
labor, as was his wont, with noiseless but unflagging industry, 
building his edifice, from the foundation, with solidity and pre- 
cision ; and while, of course, it was founded on the studies of 
twenty previous years, he threw aside, without hesitation, all 
that he had composed, during that period, in the form of lectures. 

For a long time no trace appears in his correspondence, of this 
his principal occupation, and, until very shortly before the publi- 
cation of the book, it is mentioned only in those letters through 
which ho sought materials and information. The friends on 
whom he had no demands to make for this object were not re- 
quired to sliare in an interest which did not naturally coincide 
with their habits of mind, and in his correspondence, as in his 
daily life, he kept the even tenor of his way, meeting the claims 
of others on his time and thoughts, without exacting the sympa- 
thy which did not How from a common enthusiasm. 

The subject he had chosen attracted liim wonderfully. In- 
deed, it must be said, as preface to all else on this theme, that 
rarely has a man of letters fallen upon a subject which more en- 
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tirely or more increasingly satisfied and interested him. Instead 
of growing eager to complete this, and take up some other work ; 
instead of becoming impatient to bring his favorite matter, or 
himself, before the public, — having the brilliant success of his 
friend Prescott to stimulate him in that direction, — he lingered 
over his preparations with affection, acknowledging that he dis- 
liked to part with the work after ten years’ devotion. Prom 
time to time, his nephew, Mr. George T. Curtis, asked him how 
soon he intended to stop collecting, and to begin printing, and 
he would only answer, When I have done.” In April, 1848, 
he calls it a task I cannot find it in my heart to hurry, so agree- 
able is it to me.” ^ 

His love of exactness, of thoroughness, of finding the nearest 
possible approach to absolute truth, was a very prevailing ele- 
ment in his character, cultivated into a habit, which affected all 
his thoughts and utterances ; and this had its influence in the 
prolongation of his labors on the book. It also had much to do 
with the success of the History ; for the thoroughness of his in- 
vestigations, and the exceeding care shown, in all particulars, to 
arrive at facts, and to express them accurately, has always been 
generally acknowledged. 

Meanwhile, this absorbing occupation did not separate him, or 
induce him to seclude himself, from the current of social and 
domestic life. His library door always stood open, — not figu- 
ratively only, but literally, — and no orders excluded visitors of 
any degree. He had, also, after his return home, in 1838, re- 
sumed his hospitable habits, as well as his connection with the 
more important societies and charities to which, he had been 
attached ; but his powers of concentration and methodical regu- 
lation of mind made him master of his time. When he left 
town for the summer he always carried a mass of books with 
him, selected with reference to some division of his work, to 
which he intended devoting himself during his absence ; and his 

* Mr. Samuel Rogers, the English poet, when Mr. Tichnor’s book was pub- 
lished and a copy of it lay on his table, said to Sir Charles Lyell, in allusion to 
it, “ I am told it has been the work of his life. How these Bostonians do 
work ! ” 
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writing-table was arranged and became as much bis natural re- 
sort at a hotel, where he was to stay a short time, as was his 
library table at home. An old Spanish book seemed to take 
him out of the world around him, wherever he might be ; yet if 
any person, high or low, interrupted his studies, having a rea- 
sonable cause for doing so, he was habitually prompt and cour- 
teous in turning to the new subject brought before him. He 
was rarely absent-minded, and scarcely ever visibly impatient of 
interruption. 

The growth of the History is intimately connected with the 
growth of his Spanish library, for his books were his necessary 
tools, and the library took its character from the literary pur- 
pose for which it was collected.. His correspondence with Don 
Pascual de Gayangos,* his constant orders to Mr. Eich,t and to 
others, for Spanish books, and for all accessory materials, became, 
as the years went on, more and more marked by indications of 
the absorbing subject he had in hand. 

Three years and a half after his return to America he wrote as 
follows to Mr. Washington Irving, who had just accepted the 
post of Minister from the United States to Spain, and with 
whom, it had been hoped, Mr. Cogswell would go as Secretary 
of Legation : — 

To Washington Ieving, Esq., New York. 

Boston, March 31, 1842. 

My dear Mr. Irving, — CogswelTs decision throws me quite out 
of my track, and leaves me no resource but to turn to you. I trust, 
however, that my little affairs will give you almost no trouble, and 
therefore I will tell you quite frankly how they stand, and how much 
help I must ask of you. Please to tell me in return, as frankly, if it 
will be quite convenient for you to fulfil my wishes, and if it will not, 
let me beg you to say so without the least hesitation. 

I have been employed for some time on a History of Spanish Lit- 
erature,” and need for it copies of a few manuscripts to be fomid in 

* See antp., pp. 161 and 182. 

+ Mr. Obadiah Rich, once Consul of the United States at Port Mahon, a 
faithful and cultivated bibliopole, was, as a London bookseller, Mr. Ticknor’s 
agent for many years. 
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Madrid and in the EscoriaL A young Spaniard named Pascual de 
Gayangos has helped me abeady somewhat, and has volunteered to 
procure the copies ; but he lives in London, and is going with his 
nice, pretty English wife to Tunis as Spanish Consul, moved to it by 
his vast Arabic learning, which he hopes there to increase. He is an 
excellent, and, besides, an agreeable person, who was much liked at 
Holland House, and is well known and in good request in much of 
the best literary society of London ; the author of the article on Pres- 
cott’s “Ferdinand and Isabella” in the “Edinburgh Review,” etc., 
etc. Now, I wish your permission to have him come and see you in 
London^ w’^hich I will desire him to do, and let him give you a writ- 
ten memorandum of what he has ordered for me in Madrid, the person 
of whom he has ordered it, and the best mode of accomplishing there 

all I desire, which is really not much Pray do not think me 

unreasonable, and pray refuse me plainly if you foresee more trouble 
in it than I do. 

I am very sorry you are not coming to Boston to embark. We 
should have given you a hearty welcome, and, if good wishes could 
help, you should have been well sped on your passage. As it is, we 
can only hope that you may take us on your return. Meantime, 
allow me to write to you in Madrid, if I happen to get into any 
unexpected bother for want of a rare book or an unpublished manu- 
script. 

Yours very faithfully, 

G. Ticknor. 

Almost simultaneously with the foregoing letter he wrote to 
Mr. de Gayangos, with whom he had already been in corre- 
spondence for some time, who gave him unremittingly the most 
valuable and faithful aid, in every possible way, for the further- 
ance of his work, and to whom he once w^rote : “ Nothing en- 
courages and helps me in my study of Spanish literature like 
your contributions.” 

To Don Pascual be Gayangos, London. 

Boston, Marcli 30, 1842. 

My dear Friend, — Since I wrote you, February 17 -March 1, 1 
have received both your kind letters of January 28 and March 2. 
They have gratified me very much. I am, indeed, sorry that you are 
imwilling to sell the books you have been so very good as to lend 
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me ; * but, certainly, I have not the least disposition to complain of 
your decision. On the contrary, if the books were mine, I am per- 
suaded I should not part with them, and for all that you have done 
in relation to them, and to me, I can only feel gratitude. For your 
very generous oifer of the works of Gregorio Silvestre, I will consider 
it. But I must not be unreasonable, and if I do not accept it, you 
may be sure that I am just as thankful for your kindness as if I did. 

I am much disappointed that my friend Mr. Cogswell has refused 
the appointment of Secretary of Legation at Madrid ; preferring to 
remain in New York, as librarian of a great library just about to be 
established there.t Who will be his successor I do not know, and 
shall hardly interest myself again to procure the place for anybody. 
Irving will do all he can to help Prescott and myself, for his kind- 
ness may be entirely relied upon ; but he was never very active ; he 
is now growing old, and his knowledge of books and bibliography is 
not at all like CogswelTs. I must, therefore, rely much upon your 
advice, and shall be very glad to be put in communication with Don 
Fermin Gonzalo Moron, or any other person in Madrid, bookseller, 
book-collector, or whatever he may be, that will assist me in obtain- 
ing what I want. As you are good enough to ask me for a list of the 
books and manuscripts I wish to obtain, I enclose one ; but what I 
desire especially to know is, what I can buy, for I very often might 
purchase books of whose existence I had before no knowledge, as, 
yesterday, I received from the Canon Riego^s library a copy of “ Da- 
mian de Vegas,” Toledo, 1590, of which I never heard till I found it 
in his catalogue. 

To Don Pascual de Gatangos, Madrid. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., July 24, 1844. 

My dear Mr. Gayangos, — I have not written to you lately, 
because I have been absent from home for the last two months, 
tra'velling in the interior of Pennsylvania and New York for Mrs. 
TicknoFs health, which, I am happy to add, is wliolly restored by 
it, so that we are now about to return to Boston. Meantime, I have 
received your kind letters of April 17 and May 14. I was sorry to 

* Mr. Gayangos generously lent Mr. Ticknor many volunies from his own 
library, which were of great service. They came in successive parcels across 
the ocean, and were returned to him in the same way. 

t Mr. Cogswell remained, at the request of Mr. John Jacob Astor, to organize 
the library he had promised to found, which was not, however, established for 
several years. 
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learn by the last the death of your eldest child, and pray you to ac- 
cept my sincere sympathy for it. I know how to feel for you, for I, 
too, have suffered. 

I shall be extremely glad to receive the manuscripts and books, 
both old and recent, that you have been so good as to purchase for 
me. I shall be interested to see the translation of Sismondi, whether 
it be good or bad, and I pray you to send it ; and thank you very 
much for the purchases you have made out of the Marquis of Sta. 
Cruz’ library, which I am sure will all be welcome. Please to let 
me know when you have taken up the remainder of the money in 
Mr. Irving’s hands, and I will send more. From Southey’s sale I 
obtained about thirty volumes, I understand ; but, though I believe 
I have received from it all the Spanish books of any real value that I 
ordered, I did not get the whole of my order, because Rich was afraid 
he should bid too high, though he spent only half the sum I sent 
him, with directions to return none of it, except in the shape of 
Southey’s books 

I will send you, as soon as I can have it made out after my return 
home, a list of my Spanish books ; and shall always be glad to have 
you make additions to it. 

The Calderons are in Boston, as I hear from our friend Prescott, 
quite well and very happy. We are very glad to have them back 
again, and the government here is very glad to have Calderon come 
as Minister to it once more. His relations were always of the kind 
that are useful, alike to the country that sends the mission and the 
country that receives it. 

I am sorry to hear that the Calderons bring poor accounts of Mr. 
Irving’s health. I trust he is better. Pray give my affectionate re- 
gards to him, and when you write tell me how he is. 

I am here for some days with all my family, enjoying anew the 
magnificent spectacle of these cataracts, — a spectacle quite as remark- 
able for its picturesqueness and beauty, as it is for its power and 
grandeur. Some day I hope you will come here and enjoy it. You 
will find more friends in this country than you know of, and we will 
all try to make your time pass pleasantly, if you will make us a visit. 

Yours very faithfully, 

G. Ticknor. 

I Avrote to you last on the 25th of April, and one of the books I 
then asked you to procure for me was the Carcel de Amor, de Diego 
de San Pedro.” I do not now need it, for it is among the books I 
bought at Southey’s sale. 
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To Don P. de Gayangos. 

Boston, August 24, 1844. 

My dear Mr. Gayangos, — I wrote to you on the 24tli July, from 
Niagara Falls, since which I have returned to Boston with my family, 
and have caused the catalogue of my Spanish hooks to he made out, 
that goes with this. It is, I believe, tolerably complete. At any 
rate, I shall be very glad to receive from you any hooks not on it 
that you think would he useful to me in writing a history of Spanish 
literature. As, however, Prescott's library, and some public Hhraries 
here, contain all the merely historical hooks I can need, I suppose 
you will confine your purchases to Ubros de poesia and lihros de 
entretenimiento. But I j)ray you in this, also, to exercise your dis- 
cretion freely. When you need more funds, please to let me know it. 

Of course, during my residence in Spain, many years ago, and my 
visits since to the principal libraries of Europe, I have seen and used 
many curious Spanish books which I have not bought, but from 
which I have made extracts and abstracts to serve my purposes. The 
more of these you may pick up for me the better I shall be pleased. 

His eagerness to possess all the instruments for the work in 
which he was engaged naturally grew with rapid strides, and 
although the love for collecting never became simply a biblio- 
maniac^s passion, but was always ruled by the literary element 
from which it sprang, yet it was a fervent enthusiasm, and the 
accessions to his Spanish library between 1846 and 1852 were 
greater than in any other years. He says to Perthes, Besser, and 
Mauke,’\ February 24, 1846, when sending them a catalogue 
marked for 2 >urchases : am willing to pay high prices for 

them, — not ties prix fotis, as the French say, — but I am 
willing to pay hi(jh pnees decidedly^ rather than lose them ” ; and 
to Mr. 0. Jiich, in June of the same year : ‘‘I wish to give you 
carte blanche, and feel sure that with my hitter of January 27, 
and this list of my books, you cannot mistake my wants ; which, 
you know, liavc always l.)een confined to Spanish belles-lettres, 
and wliatever is necessary to umhirstand the history of Spanish 
elegant literature. From time to time I pray you to send Mr. 
Gayangos a note of your ])urchases, as he has a similar carte 
blanche from me, and I will desire him to do the same with you.” 

* Of Hamburg. 


11 
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To Dr. Julius, Hamburg. 

Boston, January 25, 1846. 

Mt dear Dr. Julius, — In the autumn, when I returned to Bos- 
ton from my summer’s rustication, I found your kind letter of July 
12. That of July 21 followed soon after, and two days ago came your 
note of August 17, with the “ Dietrichstein Programme.” .... 

Schack’s “ Geschichte” was particularly welcome ; it is an important 
hook, and I am very anxious to receive the rest of it. Huber’s Pro- 
gramme is excellent, as is everything of his on Spanish literature that 
I know about, viz. his Skizzen,” his “ Cid’s Leben,” his Cronica 
del Cid,” and his Lesebuch,” all of which I have had from the dates 
of their publication. What else has he printed ? If there be any- 
thing on Spanish literature, order Perthes and Besser to send it. 
Particularly I pray you to thank him for the copy of the Programme. 
Wolf, I hope, will reconsider his determination to print only a part 
of the ^‘Eosa Espinola,” 1573, with the “ Cancionero.” Everything 
of Timoneda’s is worth reprinting. Thank him, when you write to 
him, for the Programme, and beg him to let us have the whole of the 
unicum volume of the Imperial Library. 

It was too late in the season to send you the Eeports, Eegistrations, 
and Asylum Journal, that you want.* They will go by the first 
spring vessel, and that is not far off. The account of the Boston char- 
ities, in the “ North American Eeview,” after whose author you in- 
quire, was written by my brother-in-law, Mr. S. A. Eliot, formerly 
Mayor of the city. 

And now I am about to trouble you with a matter of some conse- 
quence to me, but one which I hope will not ask much' of your 
thoughts or time. My collection of old Spanish books is doubled since 
you were here, and is now so large that I am anxious to make it com- 
plete as I can. What can I do for it in Germany ? The only re- 
source there, that I can think of, is the small bookcase that used to 
stand near the window in the venerable and admirable Tieck’s par- 
lor, where I have spent so many happy hours. Does he still pre- 
serve that little collection, and if he does preserve it, do you think he 
could be induced to part with it to one who, as you know, would 
value it from having been his, as much as would anyl)ody in the 
world ? Will you do me the favor, in some way or other that would 

* Dr. Julius (see ante, p. 142, and note) had given special attention to 
prison discipline. He was one of the German translators of the History of 
Spanish Literature.” 
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be most agreeable to him, approach liiiii on thia’anbjcuit, ami aeo if 
anything can be <It)ue in my la‘hulf i I cannot Imt think that it would 
be worthy of him to pennit a jjart of hia library to be planted on thia 
Western continent, where, at some time or otlier, it will Ixuir fruit, 
and where it will never cease to Ik^ remembered that it wm onm tiio 
pro|M»rty of the fiwt man of his time in Uermany. If it comi‘rt into 
my hamk it will, I think, bo kttpt together, and never leave the West- 
ern world. .... 

1 work awmy mnstiintly at my ‘‘History of Hpaninh Liteminrt»/’ 
after wiiieh you kindly incpiiw?. It is now appnsiehiag 1700, nfttir 
which there in not much, a« you well know. .... 

Your friends herti are nil well, <‘Xcept Mr. i*i(‘kenng, whcwe Ktrength 
in much broken down by complaints in the oigaiw of tligeMlitm. PntM» 
ccdt gets t»n well with hts “(’ompiest tif Peru,’' and will th<*ii take* uj) 
Pliilifi IL Ho desires to be kindly remembered to yem, and ho does 
Mr. I*ickering, whom I saw yc'Hterday, ami ho would your tdber 
frieiidH if tb«“y knew me U.» lu* writing, for w«^ all rememben* you with 
14 very sincere and lively inti*rest. 

Yonre always faiilifully, 

tJm*. '‘ru‘K%'oii. 

Ho ymi know of old Himnish bcMiks an^whtm to Ihi obtaimHl in i ht- 
mitny or tdw where I . . • , 

Mr. Pfi'seott %va«, natumlly, the oonrulaut of Ida frleml (hiring 
the whole progress of tlu' Work, foim its iiieeptifoi to its publi- 
(’utioii ; and w!u*n the manuscript (»r it was complete, it was hu 1» 
miffed to bin exaiiuiiati»»n and <*orr**et ion, as Id i ]dstori**ii Isul 
been pla»'ed in Mr. 'Fiekijor’s Immla for u similar n'vieioii. He 
was af fids lime liehit;ifiiio over bis plans fnr wrifing the “ IliHfory 
(d* Philip 1 1./' doubt ing whether his infirudtieH would p<u'mit him 
fo uiub’liak** if, aiel be devoted sotm* weeks id’ tld-; piTiod nf 

etuiipund i ve idI«UM'HS to tie* ta^k <d* fric'iubildp, elr au tlH-d by Mr. 
Tiekfjor as “an a«t nf kindiiosi for wbi<*b I aball alwayi IVel 
gralefiil, and the O'eord of wldeh I preamaa* with rar<\ a. a preeif 
bow faithful be was, ami leov frank.'** lotundng the munn 
reript with idimtesui (piurto pa*'<'M of memoranda, in the band 
writing f»f Ida iiinanm*n:ds, Mr. Preseott al.io jrni a mde of (dght 
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close-written pages, dated and signed by himself, of which the 
following is a part : — 


Beacon Street, May 19, 1848. 

My dear George, — I return you the manuscript which I have 
read, or rather heard attentively, text and notes, and I only regret 
that I could not have gone over them with my eyes, instead of my 
ears, as I could have done them more justice. I need not say that I 
have received a constant gratification from the perusal, for the subject 
is one of great interest to me. But I have no hesitation in saying 
that the work is done in a manner, both as respects its scientific re- 
sults and its execution as a work of art, that must secure it an impor- 
tant and permanent place in European literature. Not only the for- 
eign, but the Spanish student must turn to its pages for the best, the 
only complete record of the national mind, as developed in the vari- 
ous walks of elegant letters. The foreign reader will have ample 
evidence of the unfounded nature of the satire ‘Hhat the Spaniards 
have but one good book, the object of which is to laugh at all the 
rest.” Even those superficially acquainted, as I am, with the Castil- 
ian literature, must be astonished to see how prolific the Spaniards 
have been in all kinds of composition known in civilized Europe, and 
in some kinds exclusively their own. The few more learned critics, 
in the Peninsula and out of it, will find you have boldly entered the 
darkest corners of their literature, and dragged into light much that 
has hitherto been unknown, or but very imperfectly apprehended ; 
while there is not a vexed question in the whole circle of the national 
literature which you have shrunk from discussing, and, as far as pos- 
sible, deciding. 

The plan of the book seems to me very judicious. By distributing 
the subject into the great periods determined by its prevalent char- 
acteristics at the time, you make a distinct impression on the mind 
of the reader, and connect the intellectual movement of the nation 
with the political and moral changes that have exercised an influence 
over it. You have clearly developed the dominant national spirit, 
which is the peculiar and fascinating feature of the Castilian ; and 
you have shown how completely this literature vindicates a place for 
itself apart from all other literatures of Christendom. For it was the 
product of influences to which they have never been subjected. 

The most interesting parts of the work to the general reader will, 
I suppose, be those ’which relate to topics of widest celebrity, — as 
the Ballads, for example, the great dramatic writers, Lope, Calderon, 
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etc., — above all CVrvantea, and H<mi*cely lean Quevedo The 

portions least intert^sting to the vulgar miiler will he the detailH in 
relation to the ni(»re olmeure wriUirn If you an% bent on abridg- 

ing the! work, it i« in these portions .... that you might exenuMe 
yr)ur shears 

I believe every scholar will iuimu'de to you tin* merilH of having 
Imtl a most extraonlinary IkmIj of materialH at ytair cenumand,—- 
where such materials are rare, of having ntudied tlu*m with dili- 
gence, and, finally, of having analyzed and disenHsed them in a man- 
ner ja*rh‘ctly original. You have li*aned, in tln^ hint renort, on your 
own eonvietions, <lerived from ytmr own examinatioiiH. This will 
give you liigli autliority, even with thow^ wini differ from you in 

some of ycnir opini«»nH [Then hdlcjw some rc*iuarks on detaik 

of style* ending tliiw : - ) 

1 have thought that y<»u sometiineH leave too little tc» tin* reader^ 
imagination, hy tilling up the minute shadeH, iuHtiwl of trust iiig for 
effet't to tin* more promin«*nt traits, if yoii don’t tmdcTHtainl im*, I 
can letter exphnn mysolf in convei-Hation. 

d'ln‘W‘ an* small pe**nHariticH, which Home might think not wttrih 
indicing at all. But in u nuhtle thing, and an it m the medium 
by whirh tin* reader is to see inti» tln^ wrilcTH tboiighta, it «'aniiot be 
too carefully stuilit'd, .... 

Always faithfully yours, 

WlI.LIAM 11. BlU'.ia'uTT. 

In a part «>f Mr. PreHe«»tt’a Iett(*r there is a reference |o one 
element in Mr. Ileknora plan wbieh guided him in the cumjHifu 
lion of Ida uinde Wnrk. It ia tlnia <*xpre aod in nofei to two 
lri(*nd;% which a<’c<impanic«l j»rcaentation <‘opici nf the bni>k when 
they weri* di ilri!»uled. '!’«* Sir f 'harlea Lyell he ?,ayo : 

\ nil knou niiv rriniiii*f ptihlii' in fjn* Ibiifed Stair , hou large it iti, 
unwell a ' hnu « !.'i\ lug .tn«{ in«re.i ing ; sm that vtm will be le . j ur 
pri ed ih.iu oihrr , tiad I ija\«' prepjiieil ni\ br»i*k tinn li Ibr i/^/aro/ 
reader' a' Inr • ||».lar ', Brrbap . bt»\\e\rr, it uil! =ai!pn e \Mti, fita. 
I5ut I have d'tUe it, atid nni 1 .al'ide tbr l’•tM eijlleia 1 , Iialeed, |dr a 
great many ^earn I have hrm pei tnule*! lhaf Ideiarv hi lor\ ciught 
dot tu lie runfined.a- it ha bei-n Imm the ua\ in it iiiia been 

VU'itlen, f(» per Mil' (if t;et« iul ■•b'dal hip, iod liMltld he !nade, like 
hidniy, ti» gi\e a kn^w l.-.jgr ..f l)ir Ji>ir,i>t.r nf ilf to 

width it rel.deM, 1 Imvi- end«*a\ filed, therehiie, -Hi fu write inv ac- 
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count of Spanish, literature as to make the literature itself the expo- 
nent of the peculiar culture and civilization of the Spanish people. 
Whether I have succeeded or no remains to be seen. But if I have^ 
my book, I think, will be read by my countrymen, whose advance 
in a taste for reading on grave and thoughtful subjects increases so 
perceptibly that there is a plain difference since you were here. 

To Mr. George T. Curtis he says the same thing in other 

words : — 

“ As you read, please to bear in mind that my book is an attempt 
to make literary history useful, as general reading, to a people like 
the American, by connecting it with the history of civilization and 
manners in the country to which it relates. Whether I have suc- 
ceeded is another question ; but you wiU. not judge me as I wish to 
be judged, unless you take this for what the Germans call your 
“ stand-punct.^^ 

A history of literature necessarily falls far short, in animation 
and in human interest, of a history of events, and it must con- 
sist, in great part, of a catalogue — more or less thematique, but 
essentially a chronological list — of books, accompanied by state- 
ments of dates and skeletons of contents. Mr. Ticknor, however, 
in pursuing his object of giving a living interest to his work, seized 
every opportunity for a sketch of national character and experience, 
or of individual lives, into which he infused variety and vivacity, 
as well as philosophic observation ; and he enlivened his pages 
by translations, and by intelligible and attractive criticism. 

The result is, that while it is a work of which one of the 
English writers who noticed it said, when it appeared, he be- 
lieved there were not six men in Europe able to review it, and 
which, by universal consent, is a thorough and scholarly history, 
not likely to be superseded for the period it covers, it has actu- 
ally proved so attractive to general readers, that several thousand 
copies have been sold in the United States, and it has been 
translated into three of the great languages of Europe. t Among 
the reviews and notices of the book, which appeared on both sides 
of the Atlantic immediately after its publication, we hnd, there- 

* Shirley Brooks, in the Morning Chronicle.’* 
t Spanish, German and French. 
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fore, Mr. Prescott'*^ remarking on the jmina his friend has taken 
“ to unfold the peculiarities of the Castilian character, and how, 
■with a spirit of sound phihmophy, he raises his work above the 
ordinary province of literary criticism ” ; while Mr. Bruiud refers 
to the “ renseignemante bibliogniphiipies (j[u’il oiire en grande 
quantitc*, at cpii fournissent les materiaux ih nombreuHeH et im- 
portantes addititms, aux reitherches tie Brunet, (I’Khei't, et autr(*s 
savants, vewes dans la connuksjuicc*. des livres/^t Mr. Kichartl 
Ftml J gives him ** infinite mulit for thc^ gmit number of rare 
and curious books whitdi he has ijointtal out, for his careful 
trmdng of their editifUis, and the exact indications of (’hapt(*r and 
verw% on his margin, and, at the same time, atlds some W(»rd« 
about Mr, I'icknor’s “ genthunanlikiuind (dc^giint remarks, comdied 
in a calm toms and expressed in a ch^iir and unaffected styh^"^ 
and a««(»rt« that he him prtaiuced a rccsird VN'bicdi may be read 
wdth gen*‘ral «atiHfa<'ii«»n, and will be lastingly valueil for refer- 
(mvi\ Mr. Uuekle alnct, in a private hdter, says : ^Mn Mr. 'Idck- 
nor^g singularly valuabhi * History of Spanish UbTiiitiri*/ then^ 
is nioni md infi»nnaiion than can ht^ Amnd in any of the* SjjaniHli 
hiHiont‘« which I have had tiet^asion to rc*ud.”§ 

I1je first cMliiiiiii id the wt>rk a[>peari'd from tin* pr«*.HH of 
Messrs. IIurjHT, New V«»rk, in the latter pari of the year IHPJ, 
while Mr. John Murray, at tint Hanu* time, published a small 
edition in London. A Sjmnish tnumlation was aln‘udy begun, 
from advanced sheeta, by hon I*. d(» t }uyan)o>H and Bon hnriijue 
de Vedia, hut llu' last v«dume <»r Huh diil not appear until eevcral 
y«‘ani later. Meanfirne, r*‘views and noti<’es apjjcared on both 
aides of the Atlantic, Home of vvliicdi <'cintaiued incouHidcrahle 

• fa till' ** Nt»rll» Aiiinicsm flrvii-w.'* wii« tlu* Lwt nrllclf^ Mr. Prr»ii'nH 

f«»r a Hn- I.tfr of 

f Front tlj(* " lUilFiin «rti« l«' (J. Hrmn’t. " 'rito lij1<]i«»grn|4il 

<-nl !fif<iri»a!i«*!i t! fi»i}1:un*j in I’lfiit nuantitlr^, tun! funiCilM'Ti tinilfi'inls fisf 

ntm»«*rotCi sit»«l fn!*!iln'n^j t«< thf n''«’iirrlir»i of UnuH’l, tilictt, mnl i»tln»r 

\rrhr<l ni !!»«• fantMiv of fiooUn.'’ 

t Atithor of fin* " HantilH.uk uf .S|.iita.“ H<’ mrnfn nti nrfii ln oil Tick- 
iifii’a work la the ** laiinloa Quaitnl^ ua«l si tiniu-r at it nlntt for tlic " Lornlnn 
'rimi'?!.” 

§ 'Hic IrttcT a|»|»rfirii la Ihr “ Life of Tlu’u«lorc i*ark«’r/' to whom It wan ad 
dri’Wtrd. 
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objections to matters of style, or to special opinions, omissions, 
and statements ; but all the articles which carried weight with 
them agreed in praise and respect.’^ 

Private letters also flowed in, of course, and some of these are 
of a character suitable to be introduced here.t 


Erom J. Lothrop Motley to GI-. Ticknor. 

CHEST 2 UJT Street, Boston, December 29, 1849. 

My dear Sir, — At the risk of appearing somewhat impolite, I 
have delayed expressing my thanks to you for your kiudness in send- 
ing me a copy of your History of Spanish Literature, until I had 
read the whole work. This I have now done very carefully, and 
parts of it several times, and I am happy to express to you my sincere 
congratulations at the eminent success which you have attained. 
Your book is an honor to yourself and to American literature. 

I felt sure, before reading it, that it would be thorough, accurate, 
learned, and that the subject would be entirely exhausted by your 
labors ; but as histories of literature, with a few exceptions, have gen- 
erally been rather arid and lifeless productions, occupying rather a 
place upon the library shelf as books of reference than upon the table 
as sources of entertainment and instruction at the same time, I must 
confess that I was not prepared for three volumes of so exceedingly 
interesting and picturesque a character as these which you have given 
to the world. 

In this result, I think you may take the most credit to yourself for 

* The more important notices of Mr. Ticknor^s work, at its first appearance, 
were the following : “ London Quarterly ” (by Richard Ford) ; “ North Ameri- 
can,” January, 1850 (by W. H. Prescott) ; “British Quarterly,” February, 1850 ; 
“London- Athenaeum,” March, 1850; “Revue des Deux Mondes,” 1850 (by 
Rossieuw de St. Hilaire) ; “ El Heraldo,” Madrid, March, 1850 (by Domingo del 
Monte) ; “ London Morning Chronicle,” May, 1850 (by Shirley Brooks, who 
wrote to Mr. Ticknor to inform him of the authorship); “Christian Exam- 
iner,” Boston, April, 1850 (by G. S. Hillard) ; “ Methodist Quarterly,” New 
York (by C. C. Felton) ; “L’Opinion Publique,” Paris, which had five articles 
in 1851 (by Count Adolphe de Circourt.) ; “ London Spectator,” “Examiner,” 
“Literary Gazette,” and “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1850 ; “Journal des De- 
bats,” 1852 (by Pbilarfete Chasles, who also paid a tribute to the work in his 
“ Voyages d’un Critique en Espagne,” 1868) ; “Blatter fiir Literarische Unter- 
haltung,” 1853 (by Ferdinand Wolf). 

t A delightful letter from Washington Irving has already been published in 
his Memoirs, which deprives us of the pleasure of producing it here. 
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the artistic manner with which you have handled your materials. The 
subject is, to he sure, — as it now appears after your book is finished, — > 
a brilliant and romantic one ; but 1 have read enough of literary his- 
tories to know that they are too apt to furnish a kind ^ of Barmecide’s 
feast, in which the reader has to play the part of Shacabac, and he- 
lieve in the excellence of the lamb, stuffed wdth pistachio nuts, the 
flavor of the wines, and the perfume of the roses, upon the assertion 
of the entertainer, and without assistance from his own perceptions. 
This is not the case with your history. While reading it, one feels 
and recognizes the peculiar q^ualities of Spanish poetry and romance, 
which are so singularly in union with the chivalrous and romantic 
nation which produced them. You have given extracts enough from 
each prominent work to allow the reader to feel its character, and to 
produce upon his mind the agreeable illusion that he himself knows 
something of the literature to which you introduce him. You ana- 
lyze enough to instruct, without wearying the reader with too elabo- 
rate details. 

This I take to be the great art in composing literary history. The 
reader should be able to take, and to remember, a general view of the 
whole, and while looking down the long vista of the gallery, he should 
be allowed to pause at each remarkable picture long enough to study 
and comprehend its beauties and its individual character 

I cannot doubt that the work will always be the standard work 
upon the subject, and that it will turn the attention of many to a lit- 
erature which has of late years been, I should think, comparatively 
neglected 

Spanish literature is not only an important subject in itself, but it 
furnishes a complete and separate episode in the history of the prog- 
ress and development of the European mind. Nowhere else have 
poets exhibited themselves in such picturesque and startling attitude 
and costume. The warrior, monk, troubadour, and statesman, all in 
one, combining the priest’s bigotry and the poet’s fire with the 
'^courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword,” exist only in that 
romantic literature of which you have written the history so well. 

One can hardly understand the history of Europe without knowing 
not only the history, hut the literary history, of Spain ; and after the 
brilliant illustrations of both, furnished by yourself and Mr. Prescott, 
no one will have an excuse for ignorance. 

Begging you to excuse this slight expression of the merits of your 
work, I remain Very sincerely yours, 


J. L. Motley. 
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From Henry Hallam, Esq. 

Wilton Crescent^ London, January 10, 1850. 

My dear Mr. Ticknor, — The American mail went so soon after 
my receipt of your very obliging present of your three volumes, that 
I was not able to thank you at that time. The delay, however, has 
given me time to read them through, and I can congratulate you on 
having brought your long labors to a close with so much honor to 
yourself. The book has evidently taken a position in which it both 
supersedes, for its chief purpose, all others, and will never be itself 
superseded, certainly not out of Spain ; and, unless Spain become 
very different from what it is, not within its confines. Your reach of 
knowledge is really marvellous in a foreigner ; and I particularly ad- 
mire the candor and good sense with which you have escaped the 
ordinary fault of exaggerating the writers whom you have occasion to 
bring before the public, while you have done ample justice to their 
real deserts. Your style is clear, firm, and well-sustained. Perhaps 
you will excuse a very trifling criticism ; a few words seem to recur 
too often, such as lady-love, which I hold hardly fit for prose, and 
g&nial, which is better, and not objectionable, except that I think you 
have it too often. 

I rejoice — not only on your account — that your work has every 
prospect of a large sale in America. It is greatly to the credit of the 
country that a subject so merely literary, and not relating to transient 
literature, has attracted a number of purchasers — at least according 
to the calculation of your publisher ■— very far beyond what any 
book, except one of a popular character, could reach at once in Eng- 
land. This shows that America is fast taking a high position as a 
literary country ; the next half-century wdll be abundantly produc- 
tive of good authors in your Union. And it is yet to be observed 
that there is not, nor probably will be, a distinct American school. 
The language is absolutely the same, all slight peculiarities being now 
effaced ; and there seems nothing in the turn of sentiment or taste 
which a reader can recognize as not English. This is not only re- 
markable in such works as yours and Mr. Prescott^s, but even, as it 
strikes me, in the lighter literature, as far as I see it, of poetry or 
belles-lettres. , . . , 

You will, I hope, be pleased to learn that Lord Mahon has pro- 
posed your name as an Honorary Fellow of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries. You will be united in this with Everett, Prescott, and Bancroft.* 

* Lord Mahon, as President of the Society, said at its annual meeting, April 
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Lord Mahon did this without the least suggestion of mine, from being 
pleased with your hook, but I was, of course, glad to add my name to 
the recommendation. You will receive the diploma in time. 

I was much interested by your letter of September 25, which I 
took the liberty of showing to Dr. Holland and Lord Lansdowne. 
.... I hope that peace may continue all over the world, and indeed 
there seems no great cause for alarm at present. Without the non- 
sense of a Peace Society, a change is coming over the spirits of men, 
and it is more and more felt that war is not to be undertaken for 

frivolous punctilios or unimportant interests 

Believe me, my dear sir. 

Very truly yours, 

Heney Hallam. 

A few months later Mr, Ticknor writes as follows : — 

To Don P. db Gayangos. 

Boston, October 14, 1850. 

My dear Don Pascual, — I wrote you last on the 19th of Au- 
gust, since which I have not heard from you directly ; but I know 
that the copies of my History which I sent to Mr. Barringer and to 
Don Adolfo de Castro, through your kindness, have safely reached 
their destination. Don Adolfo writes to me very agreeably about my 
book, but says he shall answer what I have said about the Buscapie. 

Young Prescott has returned lately, and brought me the fine copies 
of “ Ayllon’s Cid,” 1579, and of the “ Toledana Discreta,” 1604, which 
you intrusted to his care. His father came at the same time, and 
both of them are quite well, and much gratified by the kindness they 
everywhere received in Europe 

I continue to receive much better accounts of my book from Eu- 
rope than I can think it deserves You will, I suppose, have 

had Ford’s review in the “London Quarterly” for October, and that 
of Rossieuw de St. Hilaire in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes at 

23, 1850 ; “It is also with great pleasure that I find another gentleman from the 
United States, the author of the excellent “ History of Spanish Literature,” 
augmenting the list of our honorary members. Five years ago we had not one 
from that country. At present we have four, namely, Mr. Everett, Mr. Ban- 
croft, Mr. Prescott, and Mr. Ticknor, — an accession of talent and high charac- 
ter of which any society might justly be proud.” After reading the book Lord 
Mahon had opened a correspondence with Mr. Ticknor, whom he had not pre- 
viously known. 
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Paris. Julius is going on vigorously with his translation at Ham- 
burg, assisted, as he writes me, by notes from Wolf of Vienna and 
Huber of Berlin, and expecting to pubhsh at Hew Year. Tieck 
writes with much kindness about it. Villemain has volunteered to 
me a message of approbation and thanks ; and I enclose you a letter 
from Humboldt, found in a newspaper, of which I know nothing 
else, not even to whom it was addressed ; but which I think you and 
Don Domingo del Monte will read with pleasure, for the sake of the 
few words in which he speaks of Prescott and myself, and for the 
broad view he gives — after his grand, generalizing fashion — of the 
progress of culture in the United States. 

There have been a great many notices of my History, I under- 
stand, in England and this country, which I have not seen ; but 1 
have not heard of any of them that were imfavorable.* 

From Ludwig Tieck. 

Potsdam, July 28, 1850. 

Honored Friend, t — What a happy time it was when we met al- 
most every day in Dresden. I still look back to that time with much 
pleasure. Genuine friendship, indeed, consists in this, that men 
understand each other better every day, and become indispensable 
to one another in sentiments, expressions, and so forth ; this is what 
ordinary society neither appreciates nor requires, notwithstanding 
the high esteem with which you inspired me, your valued present 
surprised me ; for, delightful as these welcome volumes were, their 
many-sided and profound learning astonished me. Much is now do- 
ing for Spanish literature, but your learned work appears to me the 
first of the day. 

If I did not immediately thank you from a full heart, my malady, 
which takes hold of me, and exhausts me to an incredible degree, 
must be my excuse, and, on the same ground, you will kindly accept 
this dictated letter. 

Much as I have read of Spanish, and though I counted myself 
among the connoisseurs in the province of poetry, your beautiful book 

* In a letter from Mr. Abbott Lawrence, then onr Minister to England, to 
Mr, S. A. Eliot, he says: “I was present a few evenings since, when the 
Queen asked Mr, Macaulay what new hook he could recommend for her read- 
ing. He replied that he would recommend Her Majesty to send for the * His- 
tory of Spanish Literature,’ by an American, Mr. Ticknor of Boston.” 

t Translated from the German. 
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has yet put me to shame, for I have gained an endless amount of new 
information from it. The chapters on the Romances seemed to me 
especially new and instructive, and I rejoice in the prospect of re- 
peated readings, that I may study and learn more. It was new to 
me, also, that you had travelled in Spain. 

I confess that I cannot feel much admiration for the modern poetry, 
in comparison with the earlier poetry and literature. These modern 
ideas, this French style, this degraded language, do not suit the grave 
Spaniard. 

I could have wished the chapters on the Drama more minute still, 
and it seems to me that we Protestants, by education, habit, and daily 
intercourse, lack a power of entering into the mythical religious poe- 
try. For, while Calderon inclined to allegory, we find in Lope 
religious mythical views, and poetic representations which have exer- 
cised an extraordinary magic power over me for many years. Just so 
Lope's contemporaries, such as Mira de Mesq^ua and others, are very 
remarkable in representations of miracles, legends, apparitions. This 
point seems to me to have been too little regarded by all friends ; for 
I cannot speak of those caricatures which, for a time, tried to attract 
attention by much noise ; when even young Jews were indefatigable 
in painting Madonnas and Christs. 

Remember me to your lady, and think sometimes of your admir- 
ing friend, 

Ludwig Tieck. 

Having thus met with a solid and most gratifying success, the 

History of Spanish Literature” maintained its place, and in 
1863, when he had accumulated additional materials, and had 
profited by all the suggestions contained in the Spanish and Ger- 
man translations of his work, as well as in such reviews and pri- 
vate criticisms as seemed to him of value, Mr. Ticknor brought 
out a third edition of the book, “ corrected and enlarged.” The 
Preface to this gives a full account of the means and methods by 
which he had acquired the new matter, and of the changes he 
saw fit to make.^ 

Fie continued, as long as he lived, to gather from every acces- 
sible source whatever could add to the accuracy and the merit 

* In this Preface Mr. Ticknor states that 3,500 copies of his work have been 
published in America alone. Since that time 1,300 more have been sold in the 
United States. 
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of this his chief production. “ A copy of his History was always 
OIL his table ; and, retaining to the last his literary activity, and 
his interest in his favorite studies, he constantly had it in hand, 
for the purpose of making such revisions as were suggested by 

his own researches, or those of Spanish scholars in Europe 

Any one who will take the trouble to compare the two editions 
[the third and fourth] will see how carefully and conscientiously 
Mr. Ticknor labored, to the day of his death, to secure complete- 
ness to the work to which the best portion of his life was dedi- 
cated, with a singleness of devotion rare in these days of desul- 
tory activity and rapid production.’’ ^ 

* Preface to the Fourth Edition, by G. S. Hillard. This edition, prepared for 
the press by Mr. Hillard, appeared a year after the death of Mr. Ticknor, who 
left a special req.iiest that his friend might perform this office. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

Visit to Washington. — Letters to Mr. Milman^ Prince John, Sir E. 
Head, Sir C. Lyell, F. Wolf, D. Webster, E. Everett, G. T. Curtis, 
and G. S. Daveis. — New Books. — Passing Events. — Spanish Liter- 
ary Subjects. — Slavery.- — International Copyright. 

I X the spring of the year 1850 Mr. Ticknor went to Wash- 
ington for the first time since 1828, taking his eldest daugh- 
ter with him, and the fortnight he passed there was very ani- 
mated, owing to the presence in the society of the capital that 
season, of a number of persons with whom he could not fail 
to have interesting and agreeable intercourse. Mr. Webster 
was in Washington as Senator; so was Mr. Clay, who occu- 
pied rooms near Mr. Ticknoris in the hotel, and frequently came 
in as a friendly neighbor ; Mr. Calderon was Spanish Minister ; 
Mr. E. C. Winthrop was member of the House of Eepresenta- 
tives from Boston ; and many other friends and acquaintances 
were there, officially or for pleasure. Sir Henry Bulwer, as 
English Minister, was a brilliant acquisition to the society of the 
place ; the Chevalier Hiilsemann, Austrian Charge d’ Affaires, 
recollected seeing Mr. Ticknor once in the riding-school in Got- 
tingen, thirty-five years before, and remembered his appearance 
so well, he said ho should have recognized him ; a son of that 
Marquis do Sta. Cruz who had so often been his host in Madrid 
was a member of the Spanish Legation ; and, finally, the White 
House, as presided over by good General Taylor and his attrac- 
tive daughter, Mrs. Bliss, was, socially, more agreeable than 
usual. 

The constant dinner-parties at which this circle met were 
uncommonly briglit with clever conversation, and the mornings 
passed with Mr. Webster, or in the Houses of Congress and the 
Supreme Court, were interesting. Unfortunately IMr. Ticknor 
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was not well during tliis visit, and unfortunately, also, his let- 
ters, though filled with the daily record of what he did, contain 
almost nothing in a form to he appropriate here. 

On one occasion he writes : — 

As Judge Wayne says, “the demonstration in favor of Webster’s 
speech * is triumphant.” The number of letters he receives about it is 
prodigious ; and the flood still comes in, as if none had flowed before. 
He has sent me a roll of a few hundred, with which I have been amus- 
ing myself this morning ; and from their look, and from what I hear, 
he could have, from any part of the country, a list of names as signifi- 
cant of its public opinion as the list from Boston. The great West 
. goes for him with a rush. 

In another letter he says : — 

The dinner at Webster’s was very agreeable, quite agreeable ; though 
having risen at three in the morning to prepare his great case in the 
Supreme Court, then having argued it, and, finally, having had a 
little discussion in the Senate as late as five o’clock, he grew tired 
about nine, and showed a great infection of sleep. But at the table 
he was in excellent condition. 

Again he writes ; — 

The first half of the evening I spent with Clay, who had with him 
Foote and Clingman ; and a curious conversation we had about slav- 
ery, I assure you 

At last, however, mentioning the airival of Mr. Prescott with 
a party of friends, he adds, “ They will stay till Friday, so as to 
dine at the President’s on Thursday, for which we have invita- 
tions, but I would not stop here next week to dine with the 
Three Holy Kings of Cologne.” t 

This visit to Washington is mentioned in the following letter 
to Mr. Milman : — 

* The famous 7th of March speech. 

t The description, in the ^^Life of Prescott,” of the attentions showered upon 
liis friend, might he applied with equal truth to the welcome Mr. Ticknor him- 
self received. 
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To THE Eev. H. H. Milman, London. 

Boston, April 30, 1850. 

My dear Mr. Milman, — I am indebted to you for a most kind 
letter concerning my “ History of Spanish Literature.” Such appro- 
bation as your kindness has given is the true and highest reward 
an author receives ; for though the public may read, — and in this 
country the reading public is very large, — yet it is the few who 
decide 

I have lately spent a fortnight in Washington. The times there 
are very stirring, the passions of men much excited. But no per- 
manent mischief will come from it. The people of the North have 
neither been frightened nor made angry, and are not likely to be. 
.... The result will be, that after much more angry discussion a 
ground of compromise and adjustment will be found which will 
settle the controversy once and forever, as we hope. This will be 
mainly owing to the conciliatory tone taken by Mr. Webster, which 
has much quieted the popular feeling at the North ; for if he had 
assumed the opposite tone, the whole North would have gone with 
him, and the breach would have been much widened, if not made 
irreparable 

Meantime the countiy advances with gigantic strides, and as the 
new States get on and take their permanent places in the Confederacy, 
they feel a new power coming upon them, which is destined to have a 
preponderating authority to keep the peace in all conflicts that may 
hereafter arise between the North and the South. I mean the great 
basin of the Upper Mississippi, with its free States, which, after the 
census of 1850, and the representation which will be organized upon 
its basis, will have upon all national questions a decisive power, and 
never endure for a moment a state of things that can tend to making 
New Orleans a foreign port. This power will be eminently conserva- 
tive, hostile to the spirit of slavery, and every year will become more 
so. This makes the present contest in Congress very important, and 
will explain to you much of its fierceness 

I have ventured to write to you about our political affairs, be- 
cause they are of so broad a nature that they become a part of the 
concerns of the whole human family, and can be alien from no 
man’s heart who feels what belongs to Christendom and its inter- 
ests. It is, besides, the u])permost subject here now. Mr. Web- 
ster made a bold and manly speech aljout it in one of our public 
Sfpiares yesterday afternoon, as he arrived at his hotel from Wash- 
12 
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ington for a few days, and I Imve ju«t been tidkiiig with biin about 

it* .... 

Hoping that when your leisurt* we nuiy ham: from you again, 

Veiy iincmdy yours, 

Gm Ticknoe, 

To Princi John, Dhkb of Saxony, Beespen. 

KimTON, July 22, 1850. 

My mar Prince, — I have cksire*! to write to you for Ko-iiif time, 
amd acknowlwige the of a very intere.ntiiig and iiwtriiftive let- 

ter which you nent me in the ipriiig, and a note of May 0, in whicii 
you apeak with your iicciwtomed kimliie^ of my ** History of H|Mini«h 
LiU*ralure/’ of which ! hail early Vfiitimal to aend you ii ropy. Hut 
the state of our |ml»lic iiffiiiw, on w’hirh I wished to miy pomething, 
eeeim‘d every week to Im likely U> take a derii*ive turn. .... I hiivt* 
w’iiite«l, however, in vfiln. The delaitifs am still going on, the decision 
is still 8f»nif»what uiireriaim and the disttirlH-tl and e%cile*l atati* of 
public ripinioii and feeling ih still «imppf‘iimL 

But in tin* mi«!Hl of nngry discip^don hns mnie a iiii'l.'iiirliuly 
event, of wlii«*h you liav** jilreiidy lieard, I mean flu* %a*ry •^udileii 
dentil tlic Pii'^idcnl «»f tlie rnifed Stuten ; an event whieh, perhap'*, 
w*ill not exercim* a gnait iiilluem'e on the ruur*** of puMii* iiflairH, !»iit 
is worth pjuliciiliir iiMiiet*, the ejrniiirUani'e that uliat luia jo’com- 
panied and foIh»wed it tlirowj^ ii ?^lrong Indu **ii the nature find opera- 
tion of the fi'i'e iii^lilufioiiH of thia roiintry. .... 'flu* slioek warn 
very great ; and, in a di‘'=«pt4i'^m, the Ioh^ of the heuil of the OM\|.rn" 
ineni, under ejretiiu’4:iiieeH of siieh nritioiaai eiiiharrie^-uneiif , would 
have undoubtedly, I tliink, brou;chl on a prri»Hi of eonfirdou, ftiit 
Iiere, the eoiir^e of tiling'' 11-4 in the fdiakeii. The next day 

* Ihiriu:' tlii’i vi'it i!i lu.-a-as Xfr. WrU-n r » '’jr -lay -'-ftil zi note fft Xtf. 
nor n-.ki!!'' lum to «■-,!!»«* fo Isr- k-.f*! lu the afo-u.' -li. an>l h.sMiic 'let un*’-! hnu 
in eouu’!’->a! ioii tall n p.-iiiv of e<-!i*li-ssjrii lee! a-Oit-!; g,]. 4 h.i.l umO-'l to cb** 

II Hfim pishlie .luau-i lulussMi. Wen-.ui'-M L.,is,,r, Mr w.t. !.» 

{‘.jl tlowij wifli tlii’jsj. Will’ll altei lijniji I -j -••• u-. a.,’ n’e.iii, ».*.>’ *.t *!.«■ a ?■. 

su liirnlv railed mi» ^Ir. 'fe kiair, h<- -..u !. la .oi hr^ !.iOo- ,•< j j. . 4 ' 

|»u!ihr lilllllrr'' Ih' tj.'i*! Jif.i'T its-fiOr 'os-’a . .Ji ’i.idj .'i?; j. .Tij, 

njoiuftJ’\ rh.sii-T I'Mr |<rr|. 4 i.diot 3 . Mr. 'feknoi j.-'i .0,1.4 v.uh 4 p-e-’i 
pri”.r!i! ;r rr!' ,r^ m!ii- » 4 ! Ii.' !ri| .|.se’4 .e, 1 C. .... y, |,-j4 

«’V(T hear-l. 'rhje w:i'. I Ml. 'Ih I’e.: v,.j . • . r ,uU 4 i -■ I 5: O. ’ .> h 
a perforiuantT ; f.i- 1 u-. Hgnifirsyit .4 IjraieC* .i- -oe..- 'i 

in sif'iiificant of hin gUtH. 
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at noon, July 10, the Vice-President was publicly sworn into oflice, 
with the grtmtest solemnity, and in the presence of both Houses of 
Congress, but without the least show or bustle, not a soldier being 
visible on the occaHion, nor any fonn observed or any word spoken 
but the accustomed simple and awful oath of fidelity to the Con- 
ititution. 

Nt^r wiia the effect on the country tlifferent from what it was in the 
C’apitol, Men were everywhere shocked by it, as a warning of God^s 
|K>wer, and ftdt grieved for the loss of one in whose faithfulness, mod- 
emtion, and wistlom even those originally opposed to his election 
hittl come very gmierally to place great confidences, Ihit tluire was no 
etinvukion, no aknn. Neither private nor public credit was affected 
to the amount of a |>eimy, nor did any man in the country feed as if 
his |M‘m»naI happinem and security, or those of his children, were to 
be any way involved in this «udden death of the political head of the 
nation 

Kor has there been any ground for alarm. The popular will, which 
gives tin* iniiin impulse to all govenimental mRiou in fnu* inslitu- 
tiojiii like ours, will Ih! iui ellldent in carrying on the Htale under Mr. 
Fillmore m it was under General Taylor, The peoph* know this, 
find tlieridow feel little uffecttHl by the chimgc^ And Mr. Fillmore, 
on his pari, knows that power will he given to him by tluH popular 
will only far m he consults the real interentH of the winde country, 
«»r what the whole |K*opIe little likely to be d(*ceived on such 
giviit mat tern affecting themmdves Inditwt^ to In* their real inter- 

vntH 

d’hi* uiriiir ctf Guba, I mippom*, made much noine for a time in Ger- 
inaiiv, and perhapn the Aimn’icnn government was blamed. litit it 
tlid nut di-HiTvi' to 1 m*. We hav<*, UH kiiow, no secret ji«ilic(*, nor 
fiiivtlung aipprufifhing it ; the numberH c(mccrned in the piratical ex- 
» uiTi* iinainHidernble ; and they were (*mbarke«l cunningly 
Imi' riuigicH, UM if they were gtdng to (’alifornia, iii a regular 
pjirki t fmiu Ni-w ( nlcaiiH, mnl then, irhrn at mi, W(‘re tninHfcrretl to 
the Htriua that carried tln*m to Guba. 'Fhe goveninnmt otlicers 

and the iierntn uf the Spanish Mini:4er at Waahington, who HUMp<’cte«l 
wluit wa’< gning on, had hc-m watching fur Hume tinn* at NeW' OrleuiiH, 
New Vt»ik, and Fluhtdeljihia, and made several Hei/uren of vesHtdM n*4 
rumerned in the attempt ; but the tine one eh«’npe<l them, d’hone 
wh*» have returned tu the Gnited Slat«’H, and others HUHpect«Ml of Iwing 
c uincrm'd with them, have been arreHte<I, and will be tricil. U was a 
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piratical aifair altogetker. The persons engaged in it were ckiedy 
foreigners, and the money to carry it on came from Cuha. 

The death of Sir Robert Peel will be felt in the affairs of Europe ; 
in England his great administrative talents will be excessively 
missed. . , . . 

I have finished your “Paradise,” and have been more and more 
struck, as I went on, with the extraordinary mediaeval learning with 
which it abounds. No man hereafter, I think, can be accounted a 
thorough scholar in Pante who has not studied it I give you anew^ 
my thanks for it. I hope you will soon permit me to hear again from 
you on the subject of European affairs. At this distance things look 
more quiet ordy ; hardly more hopeful. But I trust we are mis- 
taken. 

I remain always very faithfully, my dear Prince, 

Your friend and servant, 

George Ticknor, 


To THE Hon. Edward Everett. 

Manchester [Massachusetts], Jiily 31, 1850. 

My dear Everett, — I have just read your oration of the 17th of 
June. I made an attempt in the “ Advertiser,” but broke down from 
the obvious misplacing of some paragraphs, and I am glad I failed, 
for I have enjoyed it much more here in this quietness, reading the 
whole without getting up out of my chair, and then looking over cer- 
tain parts of it again and again, till I had full possession of them. It 
was a great pleasure, and I thank you for it. Perhaps some of your 
earlier efforts were more brilliant, but for real power, as it seems to 
me, you have never done anything equal to it. Its philosophical 
views will strike many persons in Europe, and will be hereafter re- 
ferred to as authority at home. So much I have thought I might 
say to you, but to anybody else I should gladly talk on much longer. 

We are having a deliciously cool and pleasant summer here, with a 
plenty of agreeable occupations for the forenoon, and beautiful drives 
in the afternoon. I wish you would come down and see us. The 
beach is as smooth as it was when you bathed on it last year ; but I 
would rather you should come and pass a night, for “ the evening and 
the morning” make the day here, as much as they did in the Crea- 
tion 

Yours very sincerely. 

Geo. Ticknor. 
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To SiE Edmukd Head, Bart., Feedemctoh, K B.* 

Boston, November 19, 1850. 

My dear Sie Edmund, — I thank you, we all thank you, for your 
letter of Octol>er 30, with the criticisms on Allaton For my- 

self, I tliiink you for your offer of ran*, and ijrecious Spanish books, 
which I receive exactly in the spirit in which it is made ; that is, I 
accept the last of the six volumes, and leave the rest to somebody that 
has better claims on tliem. The lanik I refer to is, “ Ilistoria de San 
Juan de la Pena, por su Abad Juan Brix MartinezJ^ Zaragoza, 1620. 
Of the five othere, 1 posHcms Uie Diana” in sundry editions, iiudud- 

ing the first I am‘pt thankfully the old Abbot Martinez, 

because in such liooki I almost always find something to my pur- 
pose 

Bir Henry Buhver liiw Been here lately, and i« just gone. He is a 
good deal d/lalrr/^ or, as we say in yanki*c‘dom, u]),” but is 

ibrew<l, vigilant, wmietimes exhibiting a little subacid, but on the 
whole very agreeable. I!a tcKik kindly to the town, and wii met him 
wiwtantly in the htawes of our friends at dinner, to say nothing of 
quimtities of gtwsip that %vent on in our own library. Lmly Bulwer 
did not come with him. His relations with the present AdmiiuHtra- 
tion m*, no dmibt very satisfaetory to him, hut with bis sbatler(*d 
nerves, I shouhl think a residence in Wiwbington would 1 h‘- anything 
but agreeable. 

Webster, too» has been liere, and hurnt*d off yest.erday to bin pcwi, 
better in benltb than be wan a month age, but almoHt sixty iiim* yearn 
ohl, and showing <h'ei<leilly tlie a]>pr<taeh «»f age. Still, be in capable 
of great lhing'4, bcHauiHc* In* works ho easily, ami in tin* forty yearn ami 
more that I have known him well, in* nevi*r weined to me h(» wiw* 
and great ns lie does now. If bin ntrength in coiitinmal, he abme will 
carry uit thr«mgh our present tumbleH. 

* Hir 1‘Mmnncl wan, at Biin time, (Jovenier of New Brimnwiek. He and 

I*iely Ileail tael piiel a ve-it tfi iknttin in Oetober, iind lu' wrote tlms to Mr. 
Ti»'kn«»r afterwank! “ Hir I.yell aiiyM of Mr. Ib’enroti, ‘ Pre«eolt'n visit 

Inwi been a iouree of i^'rent iib’ieaire to as, tuni, tiiough I eim )>y no ineiuiM fiym- 
piUhi»’ with Mie’fiulay'H tiutoiieiimieut that, beini.^ wbal he i?*, he filmuM ever 
{."o hark to liotjfnin I «'.ujnot In iji reyn-l I iiij/ (hitl the Allautie filioaid Mcpiiraie 
him and you from um.* Nor ' hu /.“ l outimn*?. Sir I'MiihukI, “ eymi'uthi/e with 
Maraulny's jeitoiii .ljinen! , fiini e I have h.'nl tlie cre.'it plf’nnnre of rern>lving yiMir 
kimlue'ei and e!i|in ine: your ronvcj walton at Holton. 'I’liose few an* days 
on whilh Lmly Brad and inv*n'If fslmll alwny« look baek with iineere aatis 
fiM:lion. We only renret that they wen^ bo few." 
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.... I am curious to know what you think about the restoration 
of the Papal titles, etc., in England. It strikes me that all compro- 
mises like that of Puseyism must now be given up ; and, however 
indiscreet it may have been in the good Pio Nono — as foolish 
people called him — to throw down the gauntlet, nothing remains 
for your National Church but to fight it out with him on the most 
absolute grounds of Protestantism, or to faU’ before dissent in its 
many forms. However, I am only a looker-on from a great distance. 
Dominus providehit. Protestantism, in some shape or other, must 
prevail. 

Mrs. Ticknor is writing to Lady Head, .... but there is no harm 
in adding her kindest regards to mine and the daughters' for both of 
you. Duplicates in such cases are like surplusage in law, non nocenL 

Yours faithfully, 

Geo. Ticknor. 


To Sir Edmund Head. 

Boston, January 7, 1851. 

Mt dear Sib Edmund, — Mrs. Ticknor some days ago told Lady 
Head that the fine copy of good old “ Abbot Martinez " had come 
safely to hand, and I now add my sincere thanks for it, as a curious 
book, out of which I have already dug one fact of some consequence 
to me, which I was never able elsewhere to settle as exactly as I 
wanted to. I like these old chronicling histories, full of monkish 
traditions, and often waste a deal of time over them. 

Lately I have been looking again over another sort of book, on sim- 
ilar matters, and — so far as I can judge — one of very accurate and 
rare learning ; I mean Dozy, “ Recherches sur I'Histoire politique et 
litteraire de TEspagne, pendant le nioyen ^ge,” Tom. I. The author, 
I believe, is a Dutchman, and certainly writes in most detestable 
French ; but his knowledge of the Arabic history of Spain, and his 
access to original materials for it, are quite remarkable. The way in 
which he shows up the Cid as a savage marauder, who burnt peojjle 
alive by the dozen and committed all sorts of atrocities, sometimes 
against Christians and sometimes against Moors, with a considerable 
air of impartiality, is truly edifying. 

Once he hits upon a man who had seen the Cid, and so gives a 
coup-de-grace to Masdeu, if indeed that person of clumsy learning has 
survived the blows given him by others. For all he says, Master 
Dozy gives the original Arabic, with translations, and generally reKes 
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cifilj cm ccmti*nip(iriiry dcK’uments, bo rare at the period of Spaniah 

liislory wliieli lie has ehitdly examined thus far I shall be 

very curious to see the continuation of his work, for this first volume 
— ' 1840 — comes down only through the (Ihronicle and old poems on 
the C ’id, concerning which hi« discuBHions are very acute, if not al- 
W'liyi wtisfiictory. 

You kei'p the run of our politics from the ‘^Advertiser,” .... 
find in tliat case you have not missed nuuling WebsieFs letter to 
Iliilfwiiiiinn, the Austniin < 'barge, on the subject of the agent we .sent 
immnk Hungary, during their troubles. I itder to it, therefore, only 
to wy tliiit it is mtisffictory to the of this country, without dis- 
tiiiiiiiiri «if ptirty .... 

I liiul a Ifiler from Stirling last steamer. He has been in Russia, 
and liilltM of coming here at some indefinite time. Lord Clarlisle’a 
Irrliire filmiit Aiiiericii is very f!att(‘ring to some of us, and for one I 
fro! griilrfiil to him for Ids notice of me, but I think its tone is not 
piiifruiinidiki*. .... However, it seeniH to have givtn gtmeral Hatk- 
hnli<*ii in Kiigbiiid, ami I suppose the rest k no concern of ourn. Let 
liar- lioiir yt»ii nt ymir leisure, of which you muHt have Home in 
tlic tn‘eiiing«. 

Yours faithfully, 

(iKORCrB T I UK NO II. 

To Hie C'iiaem->i Lveli., Baht. 

IloHToN, June 21, 1H51. 

My I,¥r:i.i., Tliere U im u^e in trying to f4lir up our peo- 

pb’ !m ftcilo’ a show <»f thomHflvr)4 ut- llie (’ryntal Biihu’.i* ; 

lli«v do if, A't ?^onu an I recriv»*d y«»ur b’ttcr o! Msiy ^0^ I 

wrofo an itili’b’ Imc tin* *’ i ‘emrior,” which wuh copiiMl into other 
piiprv*. oitf ffiruii Hilliird went to the S«‘i‘rotiiry ot <»ur (’•unmiM- 
f iMii ish-si! If. Ihi! lh«- aii \V4'rvva’4 prompt all round : “ 'Fhe Fivm'b, 
flir Ihp-i.iir’, and ibr Clrrmaii'.^ .Mi-iid their goodn to Ihighiiid art a 
liP.iir’Mf }id\ f 1 1 j ill;’ tlo'iii .all lO'ortlu* w«»ild ; wi* look lor no cnlo out 
of Miifoiui o..tiii!n, W'hv ^'hould wc takf th«' trouble and (‘Xpeijce 
fo lid v« il r '.'id i ’* 

(hiv\>i\- ioi'riii.ais p«-r Mil, ulio ha-? iiivnitod n mofd <*xtraordi 
ijurv I'Mf \*s. in-/ I’lu-^'id-s jind otlier cjirpi’t'i. HJiid be \vaf4 

\ .< 1 \ «l«- loai fM ; M'ud a \\»ukiie' iiioih’l to tlu* l'X}iibi(i<in, but loinid 
jf %»o 4 i!d I'M I lijiii ffi.tMrti f., put it up tluTo and I'un it for four 
iie iifk'i; foil luiu'li, he though!, tor the piii'e ot fuieh a wlii;-lli'. 
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Others came to the same conclusion, and the upshot of the matter 
is, that from the moment the proposition was fairly examined and 

understood, there has been no stir at all about it I ought 

to add, however, — what is strictly true, — that everybody enjoys 
the splendor and success of the Exhibition just as much as if we 
were a substantial part of it ; every newspaper in the country, I 
believe,, glorifying it, with the arrival of fresh news, of it by every 
steamer 

As I am sending a parcel, I put into it a copy of Webster*s late 
speeches in the State of New York. Your people neither comprehend 
that we had a moral right to make the stipulation in the Constitu- 
tion of 1788, to deliver up fugitive slaves, — as we always had done 
before, — nor that we have a right to fulfil that stipulation now ; nor 
that, if we were to separate from the slave States rather than fulfil it, 
we should be obliged to renew it in the form of a treaty, or enter into 
an endless war with them, which would be no better than a civO. con- 
flict. The object of the law of 1850 is rather to prevent slaves from 

running away than to restore them ; this it effects But as I 

have told you before, the great difficulty which underlies all these 
political questions is the difference of race; more formidable than 
any other, and all others. .... 

Your friends here are, I believe, all well. Prescott, with a gay 
party, is gone to Niagara, and sends pleasant accounts back, coming 
himself in a few days. We. go off before long. .... 

Yours faithfully, 

George Ticknor. 

To Mr. Webster, Washingtok, D. G. 

Bellows Falls, Vermont, , July 9, 1851. 

Mt dear Sir, — I thank you for a copy of your speeches at Al- 
bany, which followed me here last night from Boston, and which I am 
glad to have in a permanent form, and to read again, with few typo- 
graphical errors. 

However, I should hardly trouble you with my thanks if the same 
post that brought your parcel had not brought' me a letter which you 
must in part answer. It was from Sir Edmund Head, Lieutenant- 
Governor* of New Brunswick ; a person who is very much of a man, 
and a most accomplished and agreeable one, with a wife to match. 
He says to me, — Fredericton, July 2, — “ What I am now going to 


* The official title. 
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say is quite p'waU, A report lias reach «d lae that Mr. Wel>«ter may 
visit the British Provisoes in his vacmtion. I haya also heard that 
he is fond of fishing- Now, if you have an opportunity, prey say 
that I shall be delighted to wi him, either officially or incognito^ 
whichever he may prefer. If tlie latter, I will go into the wcxkIs 
with him myself, mid show him what sport can Ihi got. Salmon fish- 
ing is uncerhiin in August, but gmal trout fishing, with the chance of 
salmon, I could insure. Observe, I may l>e mistaken alU^ether, but 
nothing would give to© greater pleasure than to see him, if he have 
any notion of seeking relaxation among the * Blue Noscm/ ” 

I suppose Sir Edmund is wrong, for I think you will liai-dly have 
vacation enough to go so far, though it is Imrtsly you may 

^ feel yourself to be driven over the line to get any vacation at all. At 
any rate, nobody but yourself can give tm the means of aiiiwering 
the question. .... 

I cannot tell you what strange thmighte my pre«mt position gives 
me ; mingled up, as they are, with nfcollectioiiK of jounieyhigH thnmgh 
the wchxIr, and the ** Imlian (fiiarity Hchool,” and Pri*Hidc»iit Wheel- 
ock^fi cocked hat at the end of them. Jiwt half a c*enttiry ag(» this 
month, stage-coaches Inung yet unknown hereabouts, it ttHik a pair of 
horfteiS six mortal days to curry my father and metlier frcim Bcmton to 
Hanover, smldle-htjrftes being put in re<jui«iiit»n to help iw ahnig pari 
of the time. Now, I am living with my family in a grand hotel, 
aipable of c<mtaini«g cornfi^rtahly a hundrc‘<l pttmms, witli a nice 
private parlor, a luxurious table, silver forkr4, rlmmpagne, and gocHl 

C4UTiag(‘s and horeeH, as in Ihmttm, for rlriven It in, tm a small 

scale, (»ne of the thounand exemplifieatiimM tif what you »o inagnifi 
C(*ntly set forth about the whole eountry, on the 4tl», at Waalungtcm, 
Btit it in to me, m it would b© Ui y<m, if you were h<*re, a vt*ry ptrik- 

ing one Yours faithfully, 

iltKinum Til ’K NOR. 


To Sir (’harleh Ia'ei.i.. 

Boston, Noefmh«»r *i5, IH51. 

My OKAit Lyrll, — 1 ha%'e been attending a g«HMl many lectures 
of a courne now* going (»n at th<* L<»well fiintilnte, by Br. I)eWc*y, am! 
tiny have made me think often «»f you and of your ]»rojeetH for neit 
year. iN^wey’s leeturen whieh might make another Bridgewater 
Treatine are very brilliant and able, and keep together an intelli- 
gent audience that fills the hall. But he him one advantage, whieh 
12 • 


K 
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has served him well thus far, and which I wish you — if it 1)6 con- 
sistent with your other arrangements in the United States — to se- 
cure for yourself ; I mean the period for lecturing. He has the first 
course of the season ; it is usually the time when we have the finest 
weather, — October and November, — and the audiences are fresh and 
eager. Please think of thk. It is a matter of somewhat more con- 
secpience than it was when you were here before, because lectures of 
all kinds are less run after. Three full, large audiences, however, 
still listen to three different courses weekly, and several minor ones 
are going on at the same time 

Please offer to Mr. J. L, Mallett my best thanks for the ciopy of the 
life of his father he has sent me. His fatiiePs niune Ixas lM*en familiar 
to me from my boyhoixl, when I read his ** Considerations on the 
French Rt*volution,” — published here?, — and receivwl a direction to 
my ojunions on that subject which I think has not been materially 
altered since. I am, therefore, much interestcsl in a full account of 
their author, .... who was undouhttnUy one of tlie best, m w’ell as 
most far-seeing men who entered into the Frt^nch Revolution. 

One of the most important points connected with that nnuneutmis 
movemciiit was the change it nmdit in the laws for the tenure and 
descent of projHirty, and the constantly widening n‘Hults that follow 
from it. 1 have at different tim(‘H, and now again lately, <‘onHideml 
this subject, and on talking it over one day al <linner with Mr. Tn*” 
menheere'^ he told me Lonl I/ovt*lace had jmbliMhed a most. impor» 

tant pam]»hlet about it Will you <lo me the favor to make 

some impiiry about it, and if there 1 m* sm-h a pam]>hlei send me a 
c,opy of it. Afh'c.tionate regards to dear laidy Lyell from all <»f uh, 
as well im to yourself. 

Yours faithfully, 

Qm, Tick NOE. 


To F. Wolf, Vienna. 

Boston, April fl, IS.Vi. 

My dear Sir, — 1 thank you for the curious and interesting tnu'ts 
you liave been Hf) good as t»» send me on ra.Htillej«>, and <*n Don 
Franeis <W. Zuniga, but <'Hpeeially fur yotir admirable pa|H*r oii tin* 
remarkable eoIleeti«»n c»f Spanish Ballads, that you fuuiul at Prague. 

* Utiirh Seyiiumr TrfnnenbiMTe, one of tbc nemy t’ultivatc*.! 1‘neli Jnurii who 
in tlu'St* yearn wen* fiuuiliar guestn at Mr. TiekiMJr’s htaise. He wa ; anthnr of 
“ I'olitieal Experience of tin*. Anetetits in its Bearing npon .M»Mleni ’rinje.n,” and 

“ Conjilitution of the Pnite«I Stat<*H c'onii)are<l with tnir own.” 
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The settlement of the date of Castillejo^s death is important, and 
gets over a diificulty which everybody who has looked into his life 
must have felt ; and the discussion about the old Romances sueltos 
has the thoroughness, finish, and conscientious exactness which marks 
everything of yours that I have seen. I have studied all four of 
them with care, and have no doubt you are right in the result of 
your investigations in each case. For the kindness with which you 
speak of me, I beg leave to make you my best acknowledgments. 

I should have thanked you long before this time for these proofs 
of your remembrance and good-will, and for the very interesting 
letter that came with them, if I had not been constantly hoping to 
receive from Germany a copy of my “ History of Spanish Literature,” 
translated by Dr. Julius, and enriched by dissertations from you on 
the Eomanceros and Cancioneros. Five months ago half of it was 
printed, but since that time I have heard not a word about it. I have 
resolved, therefore, to wait no longer, biit to send you now my very 
hearty acknowledgments ; indeed, to thank you beforehand for what 
I know you have done to render my History more valuable in my 
own eyes, as well as those of all who are interested in its subject. 

Prescott is well, and is busy with his “ Philip II.,” but the state of 
his eyes compels him to work slowly. 

I hope I may soon hear from you, and soon see the German vol- 
fimes, in which my name will have the honor of being associated 
with yours. 

Very faithfully your friend and servant, 

Geo. Ticknor. 


To Sir Edmund Head. 

Boston, June 14, 1852. 

My dear Sir Edmund, — I begin with, business, for I observe that 
you are very accurate in such matters, and I mean to be, though I fail 
sometimes 

Thank you for the reference to the passage copied by Southey, from 
Zabaleta, a1)Out las amhas sillas.^ It seems, there, to be used in its 
primitive and literal sense, though I do not quite make out what are 
the two particular sillas referred to. As a proverbial expression, 

* Sir E. Head to Mr. Ticknor, June 5, 1852 : “ Have yon got the first volume 
of Southey’s 'Commonplace Book’? If so, you will see, at page 62, a passage 
illustrating the use of the phrase las das sillas. It appears there to mean the 
seat of war and the seat of peace ; of the manege and the road.” 
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sometimes ambas referring to the silla a la quuta and the 

albanhy and gornetirnes de todm sillaB^ referring to all nuKles of 
mounting and riding, I 8 Up|> 08 e it means what we mean when we 
say a mim “ is up to anything,” just as the converee, m mr para dlla 

ni para albarda, means a blockhead 

Thank you, too, very much for the note about the New Testament 
of J uan Perez. I never saw the book, and do not understand whtdher 
you have a copy, or only saw one at Thorpe's. But, if you have one 
at hand, I should 1>6 much obliged if you will give me a little biblio- 
graphical account of it 

I am much struck by what you say al>out Fmncis Newman and his 
“ Phases of Faith ” ; the more so, h€»caui6 only the Sunday l>efore 
your letter came, I rend a lKM>k, by William RatlilMUie Oreg, calleti 
“ The Creed of (’hristendom,” to which your account of Newman's 

could ki applied verlmtini. It came to me from tlie author 

It is a formitlaide knik, not 1 <k) long to l»e |K>pular, — a small 8vo, — 

nor too learned, bnt Logical, fair-niimlcKl, aiul well written He 

takes grouiul similar to that of Htmuss and Thecslore l^arker, but still 
is original to a airtain <]egree. He draw's heavily on the (oTmans, 

with whom he is evhlently at hc»me, and ti» whom he owcts much 

Kindest n^gank to Imdy Head from all of us. 

Yours faithfully, 

(1. TiOKKOIt 


To Bm 0nARLi:8 Lykll. 

IkwTos. 2fl, 1852. 

My DEAR Lyeel, — The postponement of your vidt to AnuTii’a 
till tlic‘ of SrptcndHT hanlly iiitcrfiTos with tmr sati'^faction at 
the ]»roH]HM*t of it, because wMM*aiinol, w'ilhout siicrihcing much of the 
bemdit of a sumimT re'^iileiire in tin* count rv, return Isdort* the mitb 

dh* or thi‘ 20th of that month Hut you must not cut off front 

the otln‘r end ; or ratlier you m\i«i in fairne^in add t<» the end of your 
visit wdiat you tiike ojf from the iM'ginning. .... 

TIh‘ Presidential n<tminali«»iis an* nanle, as you know*, am! tlu* 
Democratic camli»late, (iem*ral Pierce, will be elioMeii liy a Iiirg»! 
majority of the (*Iectoral votes 

Kussufh is in New York, about to embark for Fnglaml. His 
mission ln‘re lias tmt turncil out bettiT than 1 predictnl to yam, 
in any respect ; in some res|M‘ctH not so well, H<* ba.H injured bis 
dignity by making spei-Thes fur money, ami he has injured las re- 
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spectability by issuing “ Hungarian bonds,” as they were called, down 
to a dollar, to serve as tickets of atbiiission. The whole number of 
his aildresaes has been alK)ut six hundred ; the whole sum he has 

collected in all ways, akmt ninety thousand dollars But ho 

is a brilliant orator and rhetorician ; showing mai’Yellous power in 
different languages not his own, almost as if he had the gift of 
tongues ; and acting sometimes on the masses as if he were magnet- 
izing them I <litl not sea him in private ; indeed, he was 

haKlly seen by anybtxly, his time being wholly given to his great 
public objects 

Whenever you arrive, you must come directly to our house, 
whether w'e are at home or not ; for in any event, I think, you 
would be better off than you would be at the Tremont. Most of 

our servants will be there 

Youni, always faitlifully, 

Geo. Ticknor. 


To O. T. CURTIB, Ehq. 

Ci.ifTON IIoi’SE [(’anada], Niaoaha Falls, July 29, 1852. 

My pear GKOEfiK, I nn!(*ived, some days ago, your noiti written 
at Nt!W|K>rL V¥c* wt*r«* then on the other side of the riv(*r, wh(‘re wo 
staytnl ten days, our rcMmin - or at least the balcony before them — 
overhiutging the Rapids, rigid «tpp<mite Goat Island, .... making the 
inland our great renfjrt, seeing the miiifiet ther(‘, <laily, and passing two 
evenings of mtperb moonlight there. Five (lays ago w(‘ came over 
luTc*, ami eMtablislied otirsidvea in a neat, clusuful little cottage, with 
a large garden before it ; the. only thing tb<*re is betwe<‘n ns ami the 
excellent hotel where we get oiir meals. VV'e hav(^ it all to oumJviW, 
ami live in gn'ut <pu<»t, with th<^ awful gramhnir of tin? Falls lM*for<! 
us whenever wt* lift our eyes, ami their solemn roar fon?vi‘.r in our 
ears 

Lwt niglit FrankeiiMlein, a paint<*r fnun Ohio, —whom w(5 had 
known before, tnuk ns in a kaiR ami nuvcsl u,h about for Tn‘ar im 
Inmr. KoIhhIv Iuih «lone aueb tbingn InJon* ; not Iksuiuhc. tln*y are 
(liirtgeroUH, but Ix'i-aUMe no eye for pi<*tnreH{ pie elfeet lanl <‘ver <!<?- 
tected its power, llie moon Wiis nearly full, ami I eannot dcHiU’ilx! 
lln‘ awful fiijerunity, naignilieenee, ami in one itintaiiee preternatural 
gorgeous glorie.H, of the seem*. W<‘ Went <pu((* near the American 
Falls, and wln-n we emerged from tin* nlnnh* of the grim shon's, an<l 
tin*, moon began to illumine tin* edge of the waters aboV(* ns, as th(*y 
]>lungetl down, then* was a fpiivering inaHS of molten silver, that run 
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along the whole mighty flootl of the watera as they rushed over, that 
was a thing of inconceivable brilliancy. .... 

I enclose you a few notions about international copyright 

You can send them to Mr. Webster ; adding that I am always at his 
service. .... 


In the matter of international copyright three things, I suppose, 
are to l>e considered, — the rights of the author, the interests of the 
manufacturer of books as marketable commodities, and the interests 
of the public as consumers. 

On the rights of the author yon will find a discussitm worth looking 
at, by Dr. Johnson, in “ Boswell,” — siiuiewhere, I think, in the firet 
Indf of the book, '—and a more ample, but a more |U‘i*judicc*d exami- 
nation of it, in a little vcJume by Talfourd Tliis, however, re> 

lates only to tlie rights <d‘the author in his book, within the limits td’ 
his own country, or, in other words, the common (piestion of copy- 
right ; but this, it should be observed, is the foundation of the whole 
matter HO far as the author is ctmeerned. It is his right of property 
in the book he has written, the thing he has created. Now, it chitns 
not seem to me clear, why this author is not, in the nature of tliingH, 
entitled to a pndection of his pniperty in his book, m far m a iiH‘r- 
cbiint may right ftdly churn it in his bale of goods ; for, after all, a 
book is peculiarly its author's work, sinct* without him it wouhl not 
exist, aii«l nothing, therefon*, ns it seiuiis t(> no*, slioull control or 
limit his rigid of properly in it, except that high pnllic cxpe«Ii«*ncy 
wliicli, like the* right of eminent domain, ovi-rrideH otlier rights and 
takes the property of one for the benefit of all ; not, however, in any 
case %vithout comp«‘nHation, wliieh compensation, in tlieca*4e of author- 
ship, is to be* found in tla> copyright law, wliose peculiar proviniruiH 
are r(*garde<l an a nunuiieratimi to the author f<»r lie* right t»f property, 
whi«-h he loses wlien that law m» haiger prof«*rtH him. The author, 
therefore, it Keems to me, i^ entitled to the privilege of fullowilig his 
ho<tk his property i!it«» a <'ountrv md his oun, and claiming a 
]»art fd* his c<unp«'nsal ion wla-rever this property is used ; one reaH.»n 
in faN'oi’ of it being that nowhere, <*ither at luune or abruad, can h«‘ 
recei\c coiujuMisal ion except exactly in pn»portion as he eniif.*r» bene- 
fit, h*r where his boedi is not sold be ran riM-eive nothing bom it. 

'Phis I take t«> he the moral view of the ease, an«l I think it is a. 
strong one* for the author, es-pecially when you consider that nine 
authors «)ut of ten fail utterly, and saeriliee their lives to tin* puldic 
and th«‘ world for nothing ; so that the few prizes open to their cla a 
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ought to be made as good as possible, to induce them to adventure in 
a lottery so beneficial to society, but so dangerous to themselves. 

As to the interests of the bookseller, the case is not so clear ; though 
it is quite clear that if the author have an absolute right of property 
in his book, it ought to control the interest of the bookseller, who, in 
that case, should acquire no right but such as he may obtain from the 
author. Still, I think the booksellers and publishers would be quite 
as well off with an international copyright as they are now. What 
they should publish would be their own protected property, just as 
much if the book were the work of a foreign author as if it were the 
work of a citizen. No man could publish it in competition with them. 
Now it is well known that the profits of the American publisher are 
greater on a book protected to him by copyright, than they are on the 
books he reprints without such protection. His great enemies are 
rival publishers, who compel him, by the fear of competition, or by the 
actual competition itself, to print his books in most cases poorly, and 
to sell them at very small profit. I think, therefore, the American 
publisher would lose nothing by an inteniational copyright, certainly 
nothing to which he has so good a right as the foreign author upon 
whom he feeds or starves. 

But how is it in the third place, with the interests of the public, 
which often seem to rise to the dignity of rights by their mere weight 
and importance, with little or no regard to their moral qualities 1 Two 
circumstanceR, I think, will tend to show that the interests of the pub- 
lic— the book consumers — will be served by a becoming interna- 
tional copyright treaty. 

First, such a tr(‘aty would prevent, to a great d(‘greo, the re])ublica- 
tion her(‘, of trashy English books, now so common. Few of them 
would bear to have <*v(m a small amount of co])yright money added to 
the ])rice of manufacturing the books h(U'(‘., and a right to nqnint with- 
out it would randy be asked of the English owner by tlui American 
imblisber, and still more randy granted. I cannot (l<)ul)t, therefore, 
that the (drc.nlation of worthl(*ss or miscdiicivous English books would 
b(i materially diminisluMl by an intc‘rnatioual c()]\yright. 

And, second, 1 think it w()ul<l greatly increase llui numlxw of Amer- 
ican aiithors. Wc can now make as good books upon all subjects as 
tb(‘ English, — upon some, smdi as school-books and children’s books 
gcuuu'nlly, we make b(‘U(*r, — and, with pn)])er (nicouragi'ment, wo 
should do n(‘arly the whole of our own work of writing books for the 
mass of the ])eople. In this n*sj>ect, T conceive, th(i (luestion stands 
on the same ground with that of a pro})er tarilf. Wc already exclude 
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Englisli school-books from our market, just as we do the coarser cot- 
tons, and for the same reason, and by the same process. With the 
encouragement of an international copyright, we should soon supply 
our market entirely, and supply it with books more wisely adapted 
to our wants generally, but never by any possibility excluding the 
better sort of English books, because we can reprint them so much 
cheaper than the English publishers can furnish them to us 

One thing more. France has made an international copyright treaty 
with England, and the cases of France and the United States in this 
particular are so nearly parallel, that, if it is for her interest to have 
such a treaty, it can hardly fail to be for ours. For France prints 
great numbers of English books ; England prints hardly any French 
books ,* nothing so many as she prints of American. If reciprocity 
be desirable, therefore, it is much more nearly to be attained between 
England and the United States, than between England and France. 
Moreover, this principle of reciprocity between us and England tends 
every year more towards an even balance, for the English print ten 
of our hooks now, to where they printed one a dozen years ago. True, 
our books are now protected in copyright, by a recent decision of their 
courts of law ; but true it is also that if we do not give eq^ual protec- 
tion to their books, we shall lose it for our own, by act of Parliament, 
very speedily ; and this protection is constantly growing more im- 
portant to us. It may in time be more important to us than it is to 
them. 

Half a century ago I was fitted for college in none but grammars, 
etc., printed in England, for no others were to be had. It is vastly 
more probable now that, half a century hence, English boys will be 
using manuals printed in the United States for this purpose, indeed, 
some are using them now, — than it was, in 1800, that we should, in 
fifty years, be printing what we now print'. 

The argument of future benefit is, therefore, I conceive, much 
stronger on our side than it is on the English. But so, I think, is 
the argument of present benefit. Through the means of a wise in- 
ternational copyright treaty, I think we could, by the exclusion of 
worthless and injurious English books, and by the encouragement of 
American authors and publishers, fill the country with useful, inter- 
esting, healthy reading, to a degree never known before, and with 
beneficial consequences, all of which cannot now be foreseen. We 
could, in fact, adapt our reading to our real wants and best interests 
much more than we do now, and so do much more by it for the gen- 
eral improvement and elevation of the national character. 
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To C. B. DAVjEIB, POETLAND. 

Caldweix, Ukk Geoegi, August 22, 1852 . 

My dear Charleh, By thw thua you may, perRaps, La curious 
touching our whercaboutH ; and if you arc not, I have some mind to 
give you an account of what we have done nince I saw you last, and 
wiiat we propose to do, iwimlventure, in the coux*se of the next two or 
three weeks. 

Our firot hit was Niagara, and a very happy one, as it tunied out. 
We sjH*nt ten days on the Aimu icau side, .... but the Lundy’s Lane 
gathering approaciusl,^ and we moved over to the oilua* Hi(U‘, wh(*ro 
we passcid twelve days most agreeably, in a nice comfortable cot- 
tage It witisfied all my expectations of Nhigarn, — the views, 

the walks, the drives, and above, all ctTtain excursionH by the full 
moon on the riviT, where we roweil about in front of the Ameritau 
Falls, ket‘ping partly in their shatb», till tlie water scuuned to rush 
over like sparkling molU'U silver, or like a line of living lire, jumping 
and ilaneing for a moment on the perilous e<lge, and tlnui plunging 
into the roaring, boiling abyss, on wlnmt* v(*rge our litth^ boat was all 
the while tossing. It was gniiul, brilliant, awful beyond anything I 

ever saw ; (|uite Iwytunl Mont Blum*, or the Jungfrau 1'here 

is no real danger in it, and at the full moon everybody will go on 
tin* river, I think, to set* it. W(‘ wiuit repeatedly. 

From Niagara We wauit t«) ( leiieHeo, ami passisl tbrcs* or four sad 
days with our friend Mrs, Willinm W. Wadsworth, whose husbaml 
dii'd after six ymm* illncHs, while W(‘ were at Niagara. 1’h(‘ beauty 
of eviuything without, ami tin* luxury, nnish, exa<*lness, of <‘verything 
within, rontranted strongly with the* noisoh'SH stillncHH of a houst* of 
deatli 

Here, again, — I^jike (b*orge,t is another eontrast to the ruKldng 
ghu’ieH of Niagara, for the iHsmliftil, (piiet lake is always before uh, 
am! nearly every enn* »»f our plea- ures is coimeeted with it. Agreea» 
ble pefjple, however, wi- Imve in tin* Inmse, several tixture-s, the naiin* 
wa* had la^t year, Hr. Beek, tin* author of tin* ln>ok on legiil nn‘<Ii 
cine; I )r. ( 'ainpbidk the popular preacher in Albany ; ami twoorthrei* 
others. .... uifli u bom \v«* have agreeable, ea‘-y int(‘reour.s»‘. 'Fin*. 
ruiiiH of the «ild I'’orf , from the time <jf Lieskuu ami Montcalm, w’itli 

* A politiral tufi tiii]' eoiuiertnl with tlie Prehiileatial eleetioii luid the eau 
diflary nf (irumtl Smlt, 

f la the vefU i ftfsa is;, I t«t I-H.Y,, inehiHive, Mr. 'ri<-knor uinl his fiunilv 
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the graves of the soldiers who perished in them and around them, are 
full of teachings ; while at the other end of the lake is Ticonderoga, 

with its old ruins and traditions 

This week, we start for the North River, the younger portion of 
the party having never seen Catskill, and all of us being pleased to 
pass a little time at West Point, after which it is likely enough we 
may fetch a circuit by Newport, to see Mrs. Norton, and reach home 
about September 15. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

Leitirt, — D$a^ of Mr. Webster. — Onmean War. Lett&ra to G. S. 
IhwUf E. Mv&retty Bit E. Hmdj King John of Baxony, Bvr G. 
LydL 


To C. S. Davbis, Portland. 

Boston, Octolwr 80, 1852. 

My dear ( -hari.er, — T rccoivotl your letter, in your old familiar 
Itand, alwftji welcome to my eyes, — wlien I ndunied lost evening 
from tlu! funeriiL* It ww refreshing to me, and I needed aome re- 
frt Bliim’Ut. Tlw «‘,eiie had Ihhvu inexpreaiibly acdemn and sad. The 
fiimily hiitl declim^d from the President and the (lovernor everything 
like t}if» ceremoiiiid olwrvanceH cuatomaiy on aiudx otumiona, and he 
■wi.i» liiirietl dimply an ii Mawhfkdd man, with Maraldield paU-heiirerK ; 
IiiH kin ■■■anil wrvanta, c.hiefly Idack-'- following next, ami then all 
who had come uninvited to m*e him laid in Ida graves How many of 
tlifin were tluw. I know not. The proecHaion wholly on foot "» 
was lihove half a mile long, and we walked about a nule t(j tin*, tonxb, 
Uirtiiigh ii lim* <»f wuldened formn luid faces on each aidi^ of iia, the 
eiidnenee to which we a<lvunced being all the while black with the 
eiiiwdn «m it, and the erowd on the lawn Indent the houH(‘. set'ndng, 
ii4 we back, not to be lUnuniHlu'd in luuuberH. I d«i not tloubt 

iiiMr*' than ten tlummml pernoiiH w<Te them 

And yrt it wan, in all othi*r renpeetH, a mere New Hngland funeral ; 
no chaiig*’ in the house, no <*hange in tin* <’eremonii'H. He was 
buried, iiH bis v<.iil ]>reH»’ribed, nn-rely “ in a nuuuier n'H]H'ctrul to bin 
inhddHOH’* ; and if any <‘ann‘ t<» slmre in tiudr Horrow, it wan b(‘caum? 
they bad }u»rrow of thtdr own to bring them. No military <liHplay on 
enrtli wioi ever eqiuil to thin moral display <»r tin* feeling of a vvliob^ 
pi'Mple : no crrrm«>nie?4 ordained by imperial piiwer coidd <‘ver ho strilo* 
on tile heartfi of men 

W«* iur id! well, but I have been Very much cut up tin: last fort- 

• The funeral of Mr. VVrlmter, \U»n l»a«l on the 2Uh. LttUi in 
her Mr, 'rn kiaa hiul viaileii him iit .MarHhhelil. 
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nigRt, less perhaps by my own sorrow than by occupation with all 
the arrangements, and constant excitement from the sorrows of oth- 
ers.- In my time, Boston has never been so saddened before ; and, if 
I am not mistaken, the same nnmber of people were never so sad- 
dened before in this country. Such a meeting as was held [here] 
last Wednesday, of three thousand persons, is, I am fully persuaded, 
unlike any other that was ever held of so many persons, anywhere ; 
not a sound being heard except the voices of the speakers, and the 
sobs of the audience of grown men^ and the response of Aye to the 
resolutions coming up, at last, like a moan. But we will talk of it 
aU ; I cannot write. Yours always, 

Geo. Ticknor. 

To Hon. Edward Everett, ‘Washington. 

Boston, November 20, 1852. 

Mt dear Everett, — I have received two notes from you, and 
sundry packets of letters, etc., relating to Mr. Webster ; but I have 
thought it better not to trouble you with answers. Everything, how- 
ever, has no doubt come safely that you have sent.* .... 

I am surprised anew every day at the sincerity and extent of the 
sorrow for Mr. Webster^s death. There is a touch of repentance in it 
for the injustice that has been done him, and a feeling of anxiety 
about the future in our political position, which tend to deepen its 
channel, as it flows on in a stream that constantly grows broader. 
The number of sermons that have been published about it in New 
England is getting to be very great, and the number of those delivered 
is quite enormous 

The Library is getting on, but will hardly be opened till after your 
return. t I wrote a strong letter to Mr. T. W. Ward — in New York 
— a fortnight or more ago, about funding Mr. Bates’s donation, and 
reserving the income to purchase books of permanent value ; which 
he sent to Mr. Bates, “ confirming it strongly.” I added that your 

* Mr. Everett, Mr. C. C. Felton, Mr. G. T. Curtis, and Mr. Ticknor were, by 
Mr. Webster’s will, made his literary executors. With his usual promptness 
Mr. Ticknor began at once to collect, from all quarters, whatever letters, remi- 
niscences, and documents might serve as materials for future publications. He 
made excursions to Marshfield and its neighborhood, and to Fryeburg in Maine, 
expressly for the purpose of seeing and taking down the oral narratives of those 
who had been Mr. Webster’s neighbors, or employed by him. 

t The Boston Public Library, of which an account will be given in the next 
chapter. 
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opinion coincided with mine. So I hope that will be rightly set- 
tled. .... Yours sincerely, 

Geo. Ticknor. 

To Sir Edmund Head, Fredericton. 

Boston, DecemlDer 20, 1852. 

My dear Sir Edmund, — I am much struck with what you say 
about the ignorance that prevails in England concerning this country 
and its institutions, and the mischief likely to spring from it. In- 
deed, it is a subject which has for some time lain heavy on my 
thoughts : not that I am troubled about any ill-will felt in England 
to’wards the United States, for I believe there never was so little of 
it; but that, from Punch up to some of your leading statesmen, things 
are constantly said and done out of sheer misapprehension or igno- 
rance, that have been for some time breeding ill-will here, and are 
likely to breed more. I will give an instance of what I mean ; the 
strongest, but by no means the only one. 

The slavery question — as we do not fail to let all the world know 
— is our great crux; the rock on which not only our Union may split, 
but our well-being and civilization may be endangered. All our 
ablest, wisest, and best men occupy themselves with it, and have long 
done so; and if we cannot work out a remedy for it among ourselves, 
we are well satisfied that nobody else can do it for us. Now in this 
state of the case, when the sensibilities of our whole people are ex- 
cited on the subject as they never were before, popular meetings have 
for some years been holding in England about it; American clergy- 
men have been deemed fit or otherwise to preach in English pulpits, 
according to their opinions on this text ; and, finally, the first ladies in 
the kingdom — to be followed, of course, by a multitude of the rest — 
are about to interfere, and give us their advice, all well meant, cer- 
tainly, but all as certainly a great mistake. At least, so it seems to 
us at the cool North, where no single person, so far as I know, defends 
the institution of slavery, or would fail to do anything practicable, 
within his power, to mitigate its evils. The ladies of England, it 
seems to us, have as little to do with slavery in the Carolinas as they 
have with polygamy in Algeria, and know less about it ; the men of 
England have, as we think, no more to do wuth it than they have 
with our inj ustice to our Indians, or with the serfdom of Russia, and 
its evils and abominations. 

We feel this all over the country, and you will not be surprised if 
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we soon stow that we feel it. The Irish population among us is very 
large, and has already two or three times made movements to help 
their kinsfolk at ‘home to break up their union with your island. 
But thus far they have found little or no sympathy among the rest of 
our population; the Anglo-Sa^on payt^ I mean, N,ow, however, the 
tide is turning. Meagher has been lecturing in New York to im- 
mense audiences, and, since I began this letter, I see by the newspa- 
per that Choate, the leading Whig lawyer in New England, Seaver, 
our Boston Whig Mayor, and many others, who six months ago would 
have dreamed of no such thing, have sent him a complimentary invi- 
tation to come and lecture here. He will of course come, and he 
will produce not a little effect, even in this conservative town. But 
the real danger is not yet ; that will come when the troubles in 
Europe come 

I dare say you will smile at the results to which I come, and I am 
willing to believe that little of what I picture within the range of 
possibilities is likely to come to pass. But that the tendency of 
things at the present moment is toward troubles with England, .... 
nobody hereabouts, for whose opinion you or I should care a button, 
doubts. .... 

I began, intending to write a letter about “ Uncle Tonies Cabin, 
and I have talked about everything else. However, I must still say 
a word. I have read it with great interest. It is a book of much tal- 
ent, especially dramatic talent, .... but it is quite without the epic 
attributes that alone can make a romance classical, and settle it as a 
part of the literature of any country. As an exhibition of manners it 
is much more exaggerated than it should have been, for neither its 
good slaveholders nor its bad slaveholders can be taken as examples 
of even a moderate number of either class. As a political book it 
greatly exasperates the slaveholders, and perhaps most seriously of- 
fends those among them who most feel the evils of slavery, and who 
most conscientiously endeavor to fulfil the hard duties it imposes on 
them, the very class whom Mrs. Stowe should, both as a Christian 
woman and a politician, have sustained and conciliated. Elsewhere 
— I mean everywhere but in our slaveholding States — it will pro- 
duce an effect exactly in proportion to the distance of its readers from 
the scenes it describes, and their previous ignorance of the state and 
condition of the questions it discusses. Thus, in New England, where 
we have learned to distinguish between our political relations to the 
South and our moral relations to slavery, it deepens the horror of 
servitude, but it does not affect a single vote But of one thing 
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you luiiy be sure. It will neither benefit the slaves nor atlvance the 
slave question one iota towards its solution. .... You ask me alamt 
Bunscen’s Hippolytiw.” I can hardly say I have imd it. I lookcjd 
over my copy, and then sent it to my kinsnmn, Mr. Norton, who, from 
having writUm learnedly on the “ (ienuineuess of the (lospelH/^ would 
be miudi more interesteil in it than I can be. I imdine, however, to 
Bunsen’s opinion, that the tract he jirinlH is a work of Hij)polytuB, 
tliough I am by no means cdear about it, not half ho clear an 1 am 
that the tract itself is of little importance to anybody. ’Fhe r(‘Ht, 
which is foreign to the »uhj€*.ct, seemed to mo curious, the maxims 
high German, and often very little intcdligiblo ; the apology inter- 
OHting to your Episcopacy, but not to my Puritankm ; and the Latin 
excuwus on the old liturgies, or their fnq^ments, most learned aiul 
inidevimt to everything else* in the hook 

We wkh you and yours a Merry GhrintmiiH and a Happy Now Year. 

Yours sincerely, shorter next time, — 

Gm), Ticknoe. 

To SiH G. Lyklu 

Boston, Mny 211, ISSL 

My BEAE Lyeix,-- T here g(H‘8 in tln^ diplomatic bag of i\m Htcam» 
or a portion of the |jrinte<l Hhe<*lH of a w<»rk on the IliHlory of ili<i 
Formation and Atioptiou t»f the ( ’onHlitutioii of tie* United States.” 
It in fuhirc’HHcd to Mr. Murray, d'hc book 2 vijIh. H\‘n, wljrn 
ciuiiplotrtl in by my kiuHmun, Mr. George T. (’urti;*, and iiivnlvea 
the i’ivil hi 'torv of th<’ eeiintrv, in all the ndatitui i whieh riai tilule 
the fuiuidatiooH «d* its present pr«»sperity and eharut'ter, frnm 17Tf> to 
ITMt. It is written with ability, ideariicHs, and pnwer, and it i.ietmi 
i •hill:'' liuw imii'li of what it sets forth frnm the fagnlten jimmal i of 
the «dd Gnijgre>!i, uiid from nuinuseript seurees, is riot mdy fiew to 
many |ter’ims b<’t ter iiddriimd in tin* hi 'tery of (he «s»uiilry llisn 1 am, 
bill eiirinus and imptirtaiit. It. will pntduee, I think, cnii iderabh* 
e|!‘rr( here, :intl jejid t e gnt td, bi tt h as 1 n ( lU I' Cnud if i' 01 at hcime and ttur 
rvlslimp uitli Eiirepe, mid esjieeially KiedaiaL 7’oiJ kn*»w la»w •••n 
jn rvativi* Gurti i j and !i«tw frank and tearless he i ; in expre ing his 
opinions ; I'tit (he main «’haraeteri t ie of the bu ik i) a wi eaiid *!afe<! 

manlike phihss.phy, prntitaide to all 'I’lie Nebra l.a Pall lias 

p:i” eil, a- ui* lane heanl (his iiinrnin'% init in all it * forur, imt in 
eflrrt, By a naijnjify of flditei-n, ion to I Uk It i * a ' bano-ful vin 

litiMii (if an upl eninprond *•, and will tend (•• a di 'olntion of the 
Union more flam any nnsanre ever did. But it will not lend to in 
ereai e the j lave power 
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Everett is quite ill, and lias resigned his place in the Senate 

It is a misfortune for himself to be obliged at this crisis to leave 
public affairs, and a misfortune to this Commonwealth and to the 

conservative cause throughout the country He will come up 

again, I trust, in such quiet as his home will give him 

To Sir Edmund Head. 


Boston, May 26, 1854. 

My dear Sir Edmund, — I have your two letters, and thank you 

for them very heartily High matters they contain; — wars 

and laws. The first troubles me a good deal. Every man, however 
obscure, is an item in the great and beneficent account of Christian 
civilization, and anything that puts this paramount interest at the 
least hazard is a personal danger to him and his children. 

I cannot endure the idea that anything should occur to impair the 
influence of England in the world^s affairs. I almost as much depre- 
cate — and, as its corollary, quite as much deprecate — any increase 
of Russian influence in Western Europe. I detest the Turks, who 
have never set their standard up over a foot of earth that they have 
not blighted, and I never, as I think, sympathized with Bonaparte, 
except when he threatened to drive them over the Bosphorus. But, 
above all, I deprecate and detest a general war in Europe, wdiich can 
be a benefit to no one of the parties to it in whom I feel the least in- 
terest, and which may be a permanent mischief to the great cause of 

Christian civilization. I suppose, however, that it must come 

I bought some rare old Spanish books lately at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, — “ Belianis of Greece,” 1587, the original editions of nearly 
all Antonio de Guevara^s works, etc., .... making in all about fifty 

volumes, well worth having 

A few days ago Puihusque, who wrote the “ Histoire compar4e des 
Litteratures Espagnole et EraiiQaise,” .... sent me a thick octavo 
filled with a translation of the “ Conde Lucanor,” a long political and 
military life of its author, Don John Manuel, and copious notes, 
adding, both in the original and in the French, one more tale, from a 
manuscript in Madrid, than was before known, making the whole 
number fifty. The book is a creditable one to the author, but not im- 
portant, except for the new tale. One odd thing in relation to it is, that 
he found some of his best manuscript materials in my library when he 
was here in 1849 ; a circumstance of which he makes more honorable 
mention and full acknowledgment than Frenchmen commonly think 
' be needed. 
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So, you see, I go on, almost contrary to my principles, piling up old 
Spanish hooks on old Spanish hooks. Cm hono ? Time will show. 
I add a few notes for an edition of my History, to be printed in a 
year or two, the stereotype plates now used to keep up with the de- 
mand being stiU satisfactory ; as nobody knows enough about the 
subject to care for such little items as my present researches can 
afford. They are printing now 1,200 copies. But when I make a 
new edition I shall sacrifice the plates to niy vanity of making the 
book as good as I can. Meantime, the old Spanish books do no harm ; 
they amuse me, and they will be valuable in some public library 
hereafter. .... 

To C. S. Daveis. 

Caldwell, Lake George, August 2, 1854. 

My dear Charles, — .... Since I wrote the preceding pages 
Cogswell has come in upon us for a few days ; he looks a little thin 
and pale, as a man well may who has been in New York all summer, 
but he seems in good health and spirits. He has already gone with 
the ladies and Hillard in a boat to the other side of the lake, where 
they spend the forenoon in those cool woods, with ‘‘ book, and work, 
and healthful play.” I seldom join in these excursions. Four or five 
hours of good work in the forepart of the day, in our own q^uiet par- 
lor, is as healthful for me as anything, and fits me to lounge with a 
few agreeable, intelligent habitues of the house, all the rest of the 
time. We have suffered from the heat, as all men in the United 
States have this summer, I suppose, but less than most of them. The 
thermometer has averaged about seven or eight degrees below the 
temperature from Boston to Baltimore 

To Sir E. Head, Bart. 

Caldwell, Lake George, August 3, 1854. 

My dear Sir Edmund, — I am delighted with the news * in your 
letter of the 23d ult., which has followed us here, after some delay. 
You now will remain on this continent yet some years longer, but it 
will be under circumstances so honorable to you that you will be con- 
tent with what might otherwise grow burthensome. It is, too, a great 

* Sir Edmund Head was appointed Governor-General of Canada. In the 
autumn of this year, when he transferred his residence from Fredericton to 
Quebec, lie passed through Boston with his family, and Mr. and Mrs. Ticknor 
accompanied them to New York. 
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opportunity to do good. The relations between the two countries, as 
they will be adjusted by the Reciprocity Treaty, give you a very fair 
field ; as fair as man can desire. I remember that Metternich, talking 
about some old Austrian affairs, once said to me, “ 1 did not make the 
Treaty of 1809 ; I was to come into the Ministry, and I chose to have 
a terrain net prepared for me by somebody else.” This terrain net has 
been prepared for you by Lord Elgin^s treaty, and I do not see why 
you should not earn a higher satisfaction and honor than his, by the 
results which it will give you an opportunity to bring about. I do 
not mean annexation. We are too large now. But the moral in- 
fluence of the North, whether British or American, will be greatly 
increased by such an union of interests as may be made wisely to 
grow out of the present adjustment. Indeed, I do not see how any- 
thing but good can come out of it, so far as the interests of humanity 
are concerned ; and as for the interests of the two countries, it seems 
to remove the last perceptible materials for trouble. Thank God for 
that 

We left Boston at the end of June, and have been ever since on 

the borders of this beautiful lake Except one or two visits to 

friends, we shall remain here till the beginning of September, and 
then establish ourselves for the winter at home, where we shall be 
sure to be in season to receive you, and delighted with the opportu- 
nity, of which, till the intimation came from the Lyells, we had almost 
despaired. 

We all send our kindest regards and thanks to Lady Head and 
yourself for your most agreeable recollection of a promise which I 
had wholly forgotten, but which I feel not the slightest disposition to 
deny or evade, or, in American parlance, to repudiate. Nothing could 
be more agreeable to us all than to visit you in Canada. The only 
time we were ever there was in the reign of the late Lord Dalhousie. 
I do not know whether your residence is to be in the old chateau at 
Quebec, which we found a most comfortable and agreeable place when 
we dined there, and visited a sick friend in his room, in a way that 
gave us some notion of its size and resources ; but if you do, I think 
you will be satisfied with it, though you will of course find it as cold 
as Fredericton, or colder. 

However, we will talk of these things in Boston next month. 
Meantime, give our hearty congratulations to Lady Head. She will 
certainly find it more agreeable in Canada, summer and winter, than 
in New Brunswick. 

Yours faithfully, 

Geo. Ticknor. 
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My girls are out under the trees, reading the ‘‘ Paradiso,” the eldest 
using the copy you gave her, and helping her sister, who uses the 
Florence edition, as she is not yet so familiar with the grand old 
Tuscan as to read him without notes that are very ample. 

To John Kenyon, London. 

Boston, January 8, 1855. 

Dear Kenyon, — I do not choose to have another year get fairly 
on its course, without carrying to you assurances of our continued good 
wishes and affection. The last we heard from you was through Mrs. 
Ticknoifs correspondent, ever-faithful Lady Lyell, who said she had 
seen you in the Zoological Gardens, well, comfortable, and full of that 
happiness that goodness bosoms ever. But this second-hand news is 
not enough. We are giuwing old apace. My girls laugh at me, and 
say that they will not allow me the privileges of age, while I continue 
to run up two steps of the house stairs at a time, without knowing that 
I do it. I am wiser, however, in such matters than they are, and, 
although I am thankful for my excellent health and for an abundant 
reserve of good spirits, I know that, nevertheless, I passed my grand 
climacteric some months ago. 

But enough of myself. We are all well, wife and daughters, and 
all send you our love, and ask for yours in return, despatched under 
your own hand. If anybody like Hillard were going to London, I 
should charge him with an especial commission to see you, and bring 
it back to us. But such ambassadors are rare, and I do not send less 
than the best to old friends like you ; for I do not choose to lower 
the standard by which you measure my countrymen. I would rather 
raise it ; and as I have no ready means to do this, you must write me 
a letter as soon as you can, telling us all about your brother and his 
wife, both most lovable people ; Mr. Crabbe Robinson, not precisely 
in the same category, but excellent in his way ; that promising, bright 
son of Henry N. Coleridge, etc., etc. You know who are the persons 
I need to hear about. It is those you like ; but chiefly yourself. 

Your friends here are generally as you would have them. Hillard 
is crowded with law business, but only the happier for work. His 
book on Italy is more successful than anything of the sort ever printed 
among us. Above five thousand copies have been sold. I trust you 

have read it Prescott is well, and has in press the first two 

volumes of his Philip II.” We see him almost daily, and he is as 
fresh as ever, with twenty good years of work in him, at fifty-nine. 
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Savage, blessed old man, is busy with, bis unending antiquarian re- 
searches, and makes bis last days bappy — tbougb an excellent wife 
and two daughters have been taken from him — by bringing to bis 
home a daughter, made to carry sunshine anywhere, and a son-in-law 
of much intellectual cultivation and very agreeable qualities. 

We are worried about your war, and are probably more anxious to 
see an end of it than if we were Englishmen. At least, such is the 
case with those of us who are most interested in the land of our fore- 
fathers 

My dear Kenyon, remember us, as we do you, with true regard, and 
write to us as soon as you can. 

Yours faithfully always. 

Geo. Ticknor. 

To Sir Edmund Head. 

Boston, March 2, 1855. 

Mt dear Head, — Thanks for your letter, with the references to 
Calderon and Roniilly, and for the note with its enclosed pamphlet 
about the Bodleian. The reference to Romilly came particularly 
apropos ; * for I have had two letters — the second a sort of postscript 

to the first — from Lord Mahon about the Andr4 matter Lord 

Mahon cited to me an opinion of Guizof s, given him lately in conver- 
sation at Paris, that Washington should not have permitted Andre to 
be hanged ; to which I gave him your reference to Romilly, as a Ro- 
land for his Oliver. 

He is in trouble, too, about a passage in his last volume concern- 
ing the Buff and Blue — “Mrs. Crewe, true blue’’ — as the Fox colors, 
which he intimates, you know, to have been taken in compliment to 
Washington. But, besides that, — as I think, — the Whigs would 
have been reproached for this assumption of traitor colors in a way 
that would not now be forgotten ; these colors were fashionable earlier. 
You will find a curious proof of this in Goethe’s autobiography, — 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit,” Book XII., — where, speaking of the young 
Jerusalem as the chief prototype of his Werther, he says that he wore 
a blue coat, and buff vest and underclothes, with top-boots ; a dress, 
he adds, which had been already introduced into Lower Germany, in 
“ Nachahmung der Englander.” This was at Wetzlar, in Upper Ger- 
many, in 1772, where the fashion evidently attracted notice as a known 
English one. Washington’s cocked hat, and that of our army at the 
time, I have supposed, might have been taken from the hat of Fred- 

* Life and Letters of Romilly, p. 142. 
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erick 11. and his officers. At any rate, they are the same, and the 
Prussian army was then the model army of Europe. But I have no 
authority for my conjecture. 

The pamphlet about the Bodleian* is much to the purpose about all 
public libraries, and remarkable for being written so early, before the 
sound doctrine it maintains was endured either in England or in this 
country. I shall bind it, and keep it among my curiosa, adding to it 
the anecdote about old Gaisford and the Bibliothfeq^ue Nationale.^' 

I have just been reading the first volume of Prescott’s “ Philip IL” 
down to the middle of the War of the Netherlands. The early chap- 
ters about the abdication of Charles, etc., he is disposed to think are a 
little too sketchy, a little too much in the style of memoirs. I differ 
from him entirely. The manner is suited to the subject, and is at- 
tractive and conciliating to a remarkable' degree. He will grow grave 
enough before he gets through, without making any effort for it. 
Moreover, the last half of the first volume is already such. The 
battle of St. Quentin, and all about that time, is excellent, and the 
whole is, I think, in quite as good a style as anything he has done, 
in some respects better 

My letters from Paris are full of matter. In one of them I have 
words spoken by Guizot at a meeting of all the Academies of the In- 
stitute, which I hear have been printed, but which, as I have not seen 
them in print, perhaps you have not. ‘‘We fail even to use the little 
freedom which is left to us. We are drunk with the love of servitude, 
more than we ever were with the passion for liberty.” 

The Emperor, I hear, means to gain personal military fame as a 
commander, probably on the Ehine ; and the adoption of De Morny 
is openly spoken of as a settled thing. It seems as if the worst days 
of the Roman Empire were come back. It reminds me of a conversa- 
tion at Chateaubriand’s, in 1817, — of which I have a note made at 
the time, — in which he said, “ Je ne crois pas h la societe Europeenne,” 
going on to show that we were about in the fourth century of the Ro- 
man Empire. This adoption looks like it 


To Sib Edmund Head. 

Boston, December 23, 1855. 

My dear Head, — Our Christmas greetings are with you. By 
New Year, if your reckonings are right, you w’ill have your books all 
arranged, and dear Lady Head will have her drawing-rooms in order, 
* A Few Words about tlio Bodleian. [By yir Ediiuuid iiead. j I5d3. 
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so that both departments will be going on right, and you will be 

better off for the winter than if you had remained at Quebec 

I have heard Thackeray's four lectures on the four Georges, trucu- 
lent enough in their general satire, — though not much beyond the 
last half-volume of “ Harry Esmond" about Queen Anne, — but full 
of generous passages about individuals. The sketches of the German 
princes of the seventeenth century, and down to the middle of the 
eighteenth, with which he opened, amused me more than anything 
else. They were capital. The passage most applauded was a beauti- 
ful tribute of loyalty to Queen Victoria, and the tone and manners 
of her Court. It was given, on his part, with much feeling, and 
brought down the house — always crowded — very fervently. . . . . 
His audience was the best the city could give, and above twelve hun- 
dred strong, besides which, he repeated the lecture about George III. 
to an audience of two thousand, two or three evenings ago.* .... 

We are all well, and send you kindest regards Pleasant let- 

ters came from the Lyells, last steamer, and aU accounts announce 
the entire success of Prescott's book. 

Yours faithfully, 

Geo. Tickbob. 


To King John, of SAxoNT.t 

Boston, November 20, 1855. 

Sire, — I received duly your Majesty's last letter, full of wise phi- 
losophy and sound sense both on European and American affairs ; 
but I have not earlier answered it, because there is so little to send 
from this side of the Atlantic that can be interesting on the other. 

We think and talk about your great war between the eastern and 
western divisions of Europe, almost as much as you do, and look with 
the same sort — if not the same degree — of eagerness for telegraphic 
despatches. For we feel that all Christendom rests on one basis of 
civilization, and that whatever shakes its foundations in one part does 

* Mr. Thackeray was, during both his visits to America, a familiar and wel- 
come guest in Mr. Ticknor’s house, and showed his responsive feeling in most 
kindly ways. Being in Boston at the close of the year once, he invited him- 
self to eat his Christmas dinner with the Ticknors, and on New Year’s Eve came 
to watch the new year in by their fireside, and drink the health of his daugh- 
ters. On the stroke of twelve o’clock he rose, and with tears filling his eyes 
exclaimed, “ God bless my girls, and all who are kind to them.” 

t This Prince had come to the throne, on the death of his brother, in August, 
1854. 
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miscliief to the whole. No doaht, a levolution in Europe would not 
be felt here, at once, as a calamity. It might even, for a time, add 
to our prosperity, already as great as we can bear. But it would 
come to us at last, as surely as the great Gulf Stream goes from our 
shores to yours, and then turns back to begin its course anew from 
the point whence it started. And steam is every day bringing us 
nearer together, and making us more dependent on each other. 

Notwithstanding all you may hear in Europe, there is no prospect 
that the United States will involve themselves in the present troubles 
of your part of the world. The apprehension of it that was felt in 
London, in the latter part of October, was very absurd ; and I am 
happy to be able to add that the indiscreet bullying of the “ Times - ' 
newspaper produced no effect at all on our population, which has 

often been so very sensitive to such things The Nicaragua 

matter — the claim of the British government to certain rights in the 
Bay of Honduras — is a matter which may be much complicated by 
diplomacy, and draw long consequences after it. But the obvious 
trouble, and the one that can be most easily turned to account, is the 
attempt made by the British government last summer, in our princi- 
pal cities, to enlist persons for their military service against Eussia ; 
breaking or evading our very stringent laws upon the duties of neu- 
trals This is a very disagreeable affair. The people can easily 

be made angry by it, because it was done in a secret, underhand 
manner 

The ^‘Know Nothings have come in contact with the slavery 
question, and have been much injured by it in their resources and 
organization, for it is very difficult now to organize a new party, all 
whose principles shall be acceptable in the free States and in the 
slaveholding States ; and it was alw’ays foreseen by intelligent men 
that this Know Nothing party contained, in its secrecy and in its in- 
tolerance, the elements of its own destruction. But it is still strong. 
The principle, that none but persons born in America, bred in its 
peculiar institutions, and attached to them by habit as well as choice, 
shall govern America, is — with reasonable limitations — so just and 
wise, that the party founded on it will surely leave its impress on a 
government as popular as ours is. They may not elect the next Presi- 
dent, — although even this is possible, — but they will succeed in 
making a better naturalization law than we have now, and see that it 
is executed with justice, and even with rigor 

Your short crops in Europe are filling the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi with population and wealth. The wheat, which it costs the 
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great farmers in OMo, Illinois, and MicMgan, — wliose population in 
1850 was above three millions and is now above four, — the wheat 
which it costs forty dollars to these great farmers to raise, they can 
sell at their own doors for above an hundred, and it is sold in London 
and Paris for nearly three hundred. Indeed, your European wars are 
not only making the States in the valley of the Mississippi the pre- 
ponderating power in the American Union, but you are making them 
the granary of the world, more than ever Egypt or Sicily was to 
Rome. So interchangeably are the different parts of Christendom 
connected, and so certainly are the fates and fortunes of each, in one 
way or another, dependent on the condition of the whole. The war 
in the Crimea raises the price of land in Ohio. A salutary movement 
to protect our own institutions checks emigration from Ireland and 
Germany. The influence of the Know Nothings is felt in Wurtem- 
berg ; the Proletaires of Paris enrich the farmers in Illinois, of whose 
existence they never heard. 

The law or the legislation to restrain the use of all intoxicating 
drinks, by prohibiting the sale of them under severe penalties and by 
declaring them to be no longer property when so offered for sale, is 
found ineffectual. It will be abandoned in the course of the coming 
winter in all, or nearly all the States where it has been attempted to 
introduce it. 

I hope I shall soon hear again from your Majesty, and that you 
will give me, not only good accounts of yourself and your family, but 
of Saxony and Dresden, to which we are all much attached, and of 
the prospects of an European peace 

I remain very faithfully, your Majesty’s friend and servant, 

George TiCKisroB. 


To Sir Charles Lyell. 


Boston, June 9, 1856. 

My bear Lyell, — .... I want to speak to you of our affairs. 
It is a long time since I have done it, and I have never had occasion 
to do it so sadly. The country is now almost entirely divided into 
two sectional, fierce parties, the North and the South, the antislavery 
fast becoming — what wise men have long foreseen — mere aboli- 
tionism, and now excited to madness by the brutal assault on Sum- 
ner, by the contest in Kansas, and by the impending Presidential 
canvass. 

I have not witnessed so bad a state of things for forty years, not 
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since the last war with you in 1812 - 15. At the present moment 
everything in the Atlantic States is in the hands of the Disunionists, 
at the two ends of the Union ; Butler, Toombs, and the other fire- 
eaters at the South, seeking by their violence to create as much abo- 
litionism at the North as they can, so that it may react in favor of 
their long-cherished project for a separation of the States ; and Garri- 
son, Wendell Phillips, and their coadjutors here striving to excite 
hatred towards the South, for the same end. It is therefore action 
and reaction of the worst kind. 

But the majority of the people, even at the two ends of the Union, 
are still sound on the great question, and will, I think, make their 
power felt at last. One favorable sign is, that wise men are become 
anxious everywhere, and are ready to act, and take responsibilit 3 ^ 
.... Still, I do not deny that there is much look of revolution in 
the excitement I see everywhere around me. The South is very des- 
perate. Its people feel every year, more and more, how they are 
wastiQg away under the blighting curse of slavery, and struggle like 
drowning men to recover some foothold on solid ground. The North, 
justly outraged by the assault on Sumner, and by much that has hap- 
pened in Kansas, loses — for a time — both patience and wisdom, so 
that I hear fighting the South" constantly talked of as a thing not 
to be deprecated. 

But the great West, the valley of the Mississippi, .... is compar- 
atively little excited on the great question that makes so fierce a quar- 
rel between the northern and southern Atlantic States. The Missis- 
sippi forbids Iowa and lUinois from belonging to a different country 
from New Orleans ; and the laws of the States on its upper waters, 
excluding all the colored race from their soil, prevent a contest about 
slavery between them and the States at its mouth. I look, therefore, 
with confidence to the West, to save the Atlantic States from the 
madness of civil war 

Sumner’s wounds were severe, and became worse for two days by 
unskilful treatment. I have seen a letter from his brother, which 
says that, as soon as the treatment was changed, his condition was 

improved, and he has been getting well His political position 

is now a commanding one, but not well managed by his friends. 
How he will manage it himself remains to be seen, but I think he 
will make fewer mistakes than they have made for him. 

The Heads are well ; so is Prescott ; and so, I think, are all your 
friends here. We are eminently strong and stout, and the young 
couple as happy as a honeymoon and bright prospects can make 
13* 
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them.* God bless them ! I was, much to my surprise, after the 
wedding, overtaken with a strange feeling that I had somehow or 
other met with a loss, The same feeling haunts me still. But I 
mean to be rid of it when I get to England. We have no well- 
defined plans after that, but I think we may cross the Channel with 
you, after which we are most likely to strike for Brussels, Berlin, etc., 
and take Paris in September, on our way to Italy. 

Love to dear Lady Lyell. I begin to long to see you both. 

a T. 

* He here alludes to the marriage of his younger daughter, and in the close 
of the paragraph refers to a projected trip to Europe, of which more will be said 
in the coming chapters. 
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CHAPTEB XY. 

Boston Public Library. — Its History and Mr. TicTmot^s Connection 
mth it — His great Purpose to make it a P'ree Library. ■— His Per-- 
severance on this Point — His Labors. • — Popular Division first pro- 
mded. •— Mr. TicknffPs Vidt to Lur^e for ike Interests of the Library, 
— Subsequand Attmtion and personal IMmulUy to Uts highmr Dopaert- 
ments of the Collmtwn. 

F or some time after the publicatioa of his “ nistor7*^f Span- 
ish Iit€*.nit\ire/^ Mr. Ihekiwr did not take up any new or 
al>8orhing occ.upation, but, at th(^ end of a little more tlian two 
years, ha was asked unaxjMicteHily to him ™ to take part in 
a work WhieJi eonnwd(Hl itmdf with plans and ilosireB that had 
long bcMjn imiong hi$ ftvoriki spcx^ulaticnis, and he soon b(^(uune 
profoundly intewestod, and mdously fudivo in promoting the 
organization of the I biton Public Library. 

In th(^ early period of hb life, when he jxdurned from Europe 
in 1819, after enjoying gremt advantagi^s from tho public ]ibrarit*.« 
of the large cities and univcu’Hities which lie visiUul, the idiMi of 
a grand, fre(‘. library, to stipply similar resouiWH in Uuk (Country, 
"wjw talk(‘d of ]>y him with a few cd’ his fibaids, ami was for a 
time uppermost in his ileuights. Koim^ movement was inath^ to 
increases ilui Library of Harvard (bllege, and that of tln^ Athtv- 
nanun, in which hi‘- (‘. 0 't>p(‘raU‘d ; hut the improveiuenl.H tlnm 
gaine(I K«‘cm(‘d to satisfy immediate wants of the c’ommu- 
nity, aial the dosin* for anything larger and fnsM’, though it still 
Hurvivfsl in t.le* miiidM (»f a fow, did n<»t spread widoly or fast. 
Puring Mr. 'Fii'knorb Keeoiul visit to Kuro]M% in 1 H.’lf) - .18, Ik^ 
felt more, than t‘Ver the. iiH'stimaldo resouna*s funu.sli(‘d by the 
gO'at libraricH to men of intolloctual pursuits ]ik<' him.self, eK]K',- 
cially in I)r(‘.sden, whon* he had ofkm twenty or thirty volumes 
from the Royal Library at his hotel, H<'. th<*r(dbre watcluul with 
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interest every symptom of tlie awakening of public attention in 
America to this subject, and every promise of opportunity for 
creating similar institutions. The endowment of a great library 
in ISTew York, given by Mr. John Jacob Astor, at his death, in 
1848, was much talked about; and men of forecast began to say 
openly that, unless something of a like character were done in 
Boston, the scientific and literary culture of this part of the coun- 
try would follow trade and capital to the metropolis, which was 
thus taking the lead. Still, nothing effectual was done. Among 
the persons with whom Mr. Ticknor had, of late years, most fre- 
quently talked of the matter. Dr. Channing was dead, Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence had become Minister to England, and Mr. Jonathan 
Phillips was growing too infirm to take part in public affairs. 
The subject, however, kept its hold on Mr. Ticknor’s mind. 

His idea was that which he felt lay at the foundation of aU 
our public institutions, namely, that in order to form and main- 
tain our character as a great nation, the mass of the people must 
be intelligent enough to manage their own government with wis- 
dom ; and he came, though not at once, to the conclusion that a 
very free use of books, furnished by an institution supported at 
the expense of the community, would be one of the effective 
means for obtaining this result of general culture. 

Pie had reached this conclusion before he saw any probability 
of its being practically carried out, as is proved by the following 
letter, which he wrote to Mr. Everett, in the summer of 1851. 
A few months before this date Mr. Everett had presented to the 
city — after offering it in vain more than once — a collection of 
about a thousand volumes of Public Documents, and books of 
similar character, accompanied by a letter, urging the establish- 
ment of a public library. 


To Hon. Edwaed Everett. 

Bellows Falls, Vermont, July 14, 1851. 
My dear Everett, — I have seen with much gratification from 
time to time, within the last year, and particularly in your last letter 
on the subject, that you interest yourself in the establishment of a 
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public library iu Boston ; — I mean a library open to all the citi- 
zmBj and from which all, under proper restrictions, can take out 
books. Such, at least, I understand to be your plan ; and I have 
thought, more than once, that I would talk with you about it, but 
accident has prevented it. However, perhaps a letter is as good on 
all accounts, and better as a distinct memorandum of what I mean. 

It has seeiiied to me, for many years, that such a free public li- 
brary, if adapted to the wants of our people, would be the crowning 
glory of our piildic schools. But I think it important that it should 
be adapted to our peculiar cluiracter ; that is, that it should come in 
at the end of our system of free instraction, and l)e fittetl to continue 
and increase the effects of that system by the self-culture that results 
from retuling. 

The gr(‘at ohstaeJe to this with us is not — as it is in Prussia and 
(dsewhere — a low condition of the mass of the people, condemn- 
ing them, as soon as they escupe from school, and often before it, to 
such Kt'vere labor, in ord(‘r to procurer the coarsest means of physical 
sulmintencu*, tlmt tiny havc^ no leisure for intellectual culture, and 
s(H)n lose all taste ft>r it. Our difllculty is, to furnish means Hpt'c.ially 
fjtt(*d t(» cnc.ourngc! a lovt^ for rcMiding, to cr(‘at(‘. an appi'titt*- for it, 
which the schools often fail to do, and then to adapt 11 u^h(‘. means to 
its gratithtaiion. That an appetite for reading can hi^ vtuy widtdy 
cxcitcnl is plain, from what tht^ c.heai) imblications of the. last twimty 
have accomplished, gradually raising the tast(‘. from such poor 
trash as the novels with which they Ix'gun, up to tlu^ (‘xccdlcnt and 
valuald(‘ w<u’ks of all sorts which n(>w Hood tin*, c.ountry, and are 
read by the mi<hlling c.lasH(‘s t'vcrywhen*, and in Nt'.w Knghuid, I 
think, even ly a majority of tin* })(‘oph‘.* 

Now what sccniH to me to 1 m* wanted in Boston is, an apparatus that 
shall carry this tusti* f<»r reading as <l(‘(*j» us possihle into siM’iety, as- 
suming, what I believe to be true, that it can b(* carrhsl (Ici'ptM* in onr 
stM'iety tlinn in any otlicr in tin* world, bt'causc we an* better fitted 
for it. d’o <lo this I Would establish a library whieb, in its nKtin <le» 
partment ainl ]>ur]His«‘, Hlnmhl dilfer from all fret* lihruri(*.s yet at- 
tempted ; I mean one in which any poj)ular books, tending to moral 

* Mr. I'ii’kanr was iiiaeli Htruek tin's pulilieution of a elieap edition of 
Jedujfi' 'rran-datioii of Froi;.H:irt., by the IIjn*j»erH, of wliirli he foand a (sspy in a 
wnull inn of a retin-d villaj'o ‘»f .soul hern Now York, in ISM; and Ins alwayn 
wateiied (ho .ni-oei of popular tusto, hotli in puhlisherH’ liMn and in the hook- 
.nhrlv<'*i of the hon.HcH which iio eiiteivd, in hi.s suuuiie.r JourneyH, or in his orrandH 
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and intdHecImal improvement, i^lionld Le fumisked in suck nnmkers 
of copies tkat many persons, if tkey desired it, could be reading tke 
same work ^ tke same time ; in skoit, tkat not only tke best books 

all sorts, but tke pleasant literature of tke day, skouM be made ac- 
cessible to tke wkole people at tiie only time wken tkey care for it, 
i. e. wken it is fresk and new. I would, tkerefore, continue to buy 
^additional copies df any book of this class, almost as long as tkey 
should 'continue to be a^kied for, and thus, by following the popular 
taste, unless it should demand something injurious, — create a real 
appetite for healthy general reading. This appetite, once formed, 
will take care of itself. It will, in tke great majority cases, demand 
better and better books ; and can, I believe, by a little judicious kelp, 
rather than by any direct control or restraint, be carried muck higher 
than is generally thought possible. 

After some details, of no present consequence, developing this 
idea, tke letter goes on : — 

Nor would I, on tkis plan, neglect tke establiskment of a depart- 
ment for consultation, and for aU tke common purposes of public 
libraries, some of wkose books, like encyclopaedias and dictionaries, 
should never be lent out, while others could be permitted to circulate ; 
all on the shelves being accessible for reference as many hours in tke 
day as possible, and always in tke evening. Tkis part of tke library, 
I should hope, would be mucb increased by donations from public- 
spirited individuals, and individuals interested in tke progress of 
knowledge, while, I think, tke public treasury should provide for tke 
more popular department 

Intimations of tke want of suck public facilities for reading are, I 
think, beginning to be given. In London I notice advertisements of 
some of the larger circulating libraries, tkat they purchase one and 
two hundred copies of all new and popular works ; and in Boston, I 
am told, some of our owp circulating libraries will purchase almost 
any new book, if the person asking for it will agree to pay double 
tke usual fee for reading it ; while in all, I think, several, and some- 
times many copies of new and popular works are kept on hand for a 
time, and then sold, as the demand for them dies away. 

Omitting other details, now of no importance, the letter ends 
as follows : — 

Several years ago I proposed to Mr. Abbott Lawrence to move in 
favor of such a library in Boston ; and, since that time, I have occa- 
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sioaally s\igg68t©d it to other persons. In every case the idea hag. 
been well received ; and the more I have thought of it and talked 
about it, the more I have been persuaded, tluit it is a plan easy to be 
reduced to practice, and one that would be followed by valuable 
results. 

I wish, therefore, that you would consider it, and see what objec- 
tions there are to it I have no |>iirpose to do anything mom about 
it myself than to write you this letter, and continue to speak of it, as 
I have done heretofore, to i>ersons who, like yourscdf, are interested 
in such matUars. But I should be well pleased to know how it 
strikes you. 

To this letter Mr. Everett replied as follows ; — 

CAMBHioiiM, July 1851. 

My dear Ticknor,-— I duly reetuved your letter of the i4th from 
Bellows Falls, and read it with great intercut. 

The extensive circulation of new and p(»|)ular works is a feature of 
a public library which I Imvo not hitherto much contcmiplated. It 
deserves to b(‘ well weiglu‘<l, un<l I hIiuII lx* happy hen^after to confer 
with you on tlu‘, subject. I cannot deny that my views have, since 
my youngcT days, undergone some clmng(‘ as to tin* ])rnctii’ubilily <J 
freely loaning books at home from largt* public lihraries. 'FhoHi* who 
have been comiecUxl with tin* administration of such libraries an* apt 
to get discourageil, l>y the loss ajid damage rcHulting from tin* hmn of 
books. My present hupmsHioiiH an^ in favor of making the amplest 
provisicm in the library for the use <»r books there}, 

Vour plan, how<*ver, is intiUKhsl to apply oidy to a particular claw 
of hooks, and does not contemplati* the unr(*Htrain<*{l cin'iilntiou of 
those of which tin* loss c.ouhl not be (‘usily replaced. 

'fhat I»{eitoii must have a great public, library, or yi<’ld t«> New 
York in letters as well as in commerce, will, I think, he math* (piite 
apj)arent in a few years. But on this and other nimilar suliJcctH 1 
hope t(» have many opportunities of conferring with yon next winttT. 

TIh} (litlen'iice of opinion, ht‘re imuh* (*vid<*nt, as to tin* poasi 
bility or safety of alh)wing books to eireulat(} freely, was not 
roTiiovcMl by many Hubseijueiit e<»nv(U'sations, m»r W{*n* tlu} hnp{‘» 
of <}ithf‘r of tln^ g<‘nth‘men, with regard to the eHtablishnie.nt of 
a gnaii library, raisisl even wb(‘n, in tin* early part of 1852, tbo 
mayor, Mr. Beaver, recoiiuueudeil that aiejw be takem for hucU 
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an object, unci tiie (.!oninHm (.!oiiiicii, pn>iiitliMl over lij Mr, 
LawR»ncc% pro|KistHi that a boanl of imnimm for such an i institu- 
tion shoulcl Im apiKiinkici. When, thaniftin^, Mr, Evurott 
and ^Ir. 'riekncir-^-" the ktkir gnmtiy to iik aiirfirke ■■ were invited 
to bectiniis members of this iKianl, they otnifern^l tog«4hcr iiiiew 
on the prejeet; anti, altliough the imiyor, on Inmring ^Ir, l*iek“ 
nor's vitiwa, was much pltmaetl with them, amt iirgt’d him to 
take the place, yet he at one tirim dt^kirniiiiiftl to di^eliiii! the 
office, certainly unless the lilimry wtm ki Im o|«*ii ft»r Ihii friMi 
circulation of most of its Imoks, ainl «nh*ss it wi^re to lio ilnli* 
eaknl, in the fiwt inskinee, nither tf» satisfying ilie waniii of thii 
less favored elaiisc*s <»f the eoiiiiniinity, l!iiin --like iill piildic 
lihmric’s then in existence to ii4itisf\-iiig the wants of selioliirs, 
mmi of Hi’ienc«% and cultivated iiii!n i^uicrally.* 

Mr. Kv«*n‘tt's opinion was not changmi ; bui si*eing Mr. Tick- 
nor’s deteriiii nation to eo-o|M*mk! in m* «»ilier iimi |if«rliaps 

feeling himsidf the diflictiltics of iH^unniiig with any oi!i**r, li*« 
agnsnl at last — though not convin«’*^i Ihal tlic e%|«‘rim«*!it 
of a pitpular iii.4ituti»m th*» h-hH >4eaild |hi lri*»d, ami 

tlie tw<» frif*n«iH arri’piinl th»'ir appoiiiinciit,-* nn *if a 

prcJHpts'tive library. From that iiiomi-nl lli«ar in 

its aliairs Wiw conlial and roiaplri?’ ; lUid iilth*.ii -*!4 .Mr. Kvrr*i,t 
lun’cr fully Iidicvcd in lb«' pniriirM boic’lilH Mr. Trekiiorfi 
plan, lie was piTfoetly faithful to hin pi<urii'-H% that il nhould 
havi‘ a fair f'hanrc.f 

blit tie* library «!id not v«'t e\i4. In an lillir i.f ||}., 

Hall -in tie* old building, of whifh no par! w.ia jip.M eari, or 

• S»n* Irttia n* Tnwlw-**, lU, |Mie, nriiar«| la t 3 jr Kjrrbfli VtOiaril 

|>p. 'M, ,'D. 

f In a iiotr ut May la, Mi- thr fj?-,! ou| ri.s^o j, |r<a 

I’ul'h*' I.il»i. 4 iy, l‘> ,Mr. 'Firkiior, hi- |-*-r-5<..i4‘s silii*- hsi-.a a'l i4«al 

you aii«l I liu, thu! m'llh r»a’* 0 >! tn thr frfjf.Ui-S s.f Vi;r I'hli, Ih." f?r(' . if 

fllhdinli ft! tiii' h-iuk*^, auU ?h<’ r iiO,j f., f|,, | , ! ..,f 

dr|a!tiiii'!i!. Mr. lai-f*-!! Iki-I, ft-ta ihi* 3:n 4;, i 

that hr ^ jrMr.i hs-j own ilMiit.t-4 mi,]*, !., y-nr ssrv’rn. \ Hr | ^ 

I think, .1 Wrrk |.!ruMU'» Im hr^ Ur.dK, ihf 4 t>nhu nh. h h.- ■ I hr L » i 
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wdl appointed — four or five thousand volumes were stored, 
consisting of documents given by the city of Paris, by Mr. Win- 
throp, Mr. Everett, and others, — books entirely unsuited to 
stimulate either the popular taste for reading, or the disposition 
of the (/ommon Council to make appropriations. In the city 
treasury was the sum of one thousand dollars, given about two 
jmm latfore by the them mayor, Mr. J. P. Pigelow, “ in aid of 
the establishment of a Free Public Library,'^ from tbe income of 
which some of the books had been bought. Clearly the library 
was yet to be founded. 

The newly formed Board of Trustees appointed a committee 
of four to consider tlmir work, and Mr, Everett and Mr. Ticknor 
were made a sub-committee to draw up a report. Mr. Ticknor 
prepanni for this purpose a paper, expounding the principles and 
plan on whic!h the institutu)!! mm to be founded, — these being 
bis own, — and Mr. Everedt left this entirely untouched, adding 
wane pagc*a, at ilw Ix^ginuing and end, on the general import 
of the pr<»ject.* From this moment Mr. Ti(iknor hilt that 
lici Inwi assununi a grwit nisponsibility, and, wbihi ho never nud 
with olwtachis raisecl Ijy Mr. Everett, who was loyal through- 
out, ycd he was led, thenceforward, to mak(i many (ixerlions, 
am! to do nnu*h laborious, (lisint(*re.Ht(id work, both h(iro and 
in Enro|s^, wdiich would not <dh(*rwise have btion incuml>ent on 
luni.t 

Whru Mr. IlaienV niunificenni came, like a gn^at light Hbining 
in tipnii tledr faint hopt*H, it came in conHiHpKuiiui of ilui (iihMd 

prndiUMMi (»n luH mind by this nijiorb-- -drawn up by Mr. Tick- 

lior and Mr. Isverctl, becansti lui saw ilici i in porta, nc.(i to bis 
iiativi* itavu uf Hiich a library as is there niconnmmded.J Ibiro, 
tisii, wan tlu* fmnding of a library, a gift of $ r)(),()()(), with th(i 
condifinn unncxtMl, that th<* city sliould (U’(ic,t a Huitabhi building 

• C'if y No. .H7, IH.V.!. Mr. Tii'knor’H p. 0 t,o p. ‘Jl. 

t Hr ?>priit than a yrar uUroiul, in ISf*!!-,*)?, at his own <'Xp(niH<% for thn 

«*xp5r»i‘* piif pftnr nf ( Mnfrnin^' with Mr. IhitoH, (‘Htuhii.sliing ugrncio.s, and pur- 

rlui'iing hool%’4 fur tin* lahrary. 

t In lu'» Irftrr to Mr. Sr.'iv«T, Oricihrr 1. iMfeJ, Mr. Hayn, lin in *‘iin- 

pif*’.'*rd wiflj tin* importiiiHT. to n.-^ing uu<l future gtaicratioUH of KUith a lil)rary 

iin i.'i rrruJnnH'Ji»liM!.‘' 


' 1 * 
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for the usa of tli© iiiMtltiition.* Aitfl mw ln^gaii tint |»r»ictii»l 
labora of oigaiiiziRg tli© echame, coliactiag tlio liotikH, aiitl pl*^ 
ftaitii'ig til© details of a system m yet eiiiindy new uml itidrii*iL 
To follow Mr. TkkjGior minutely and ebrndy tlimiigli all 
steps of tlio de¥iflopiiieiit of this work would n«|iiiw tmm* #ipiiri* 
than lioloiigs to the sulij^l hare, but at «*rl4ii!i |«diite iiitlii- 
eiic® and his ©xertioiia may b© The whole wim in 

liarmciny with Ills Mfo-long pur|>o^., to »Mik« liw own iiilellwtiiiat 
attaimiieate u»*ful by |iitimoUag eultiirt*, in otlieri^. 

That iiiiicli kbcir foil ufiiui him it i« iiwtllri^ to «ij tn iiiiy 
on© wbci, witli any kiiciwlmlga of wlmt hail to ari^iiiiililklinl, 
regards eortiiin — Ids for tlie work ; lii« rnmimurn 

hility for tlio |ikii ; the gonanii igniuiiiiri* aln^iil eii* k 
tioiis, which could iiol fail b* bo n'finmuileii in the lUmi tif 
TrmtiM's ; and the iibamce of Mr, Kvm4l during a \ery iiiipor 
tiiiit part cif tiifi time, lie liidtig in WuMliiiigbui, iw Krrr* Lay «€ 
Htat© of th© lJait4.d Htateii, from No¥eiiil#tir, till May, 

1854. 

Ikdoro Mr. IktiVs offer of hk hr>>t ilr^iition %¥fiji rii- 

cfdved, this City Ihiviiriimoiit liiid gnuiUnl tli«^ i 4’ l%tii ftiiiiill 
rcMiiiii in a wdicMiIdnniw^ in Stn^rt fir thi^ f4’ llie 

library, and idlhinigh th« wide on whii-li ev**it tlio pridiiiiiiiiirien 
wcro to wm, of f*oin>«% allorf'-d by iIum ii ivim 

ill thoHo wiiiill mid with al^nut l^vrlv*^ ||imu-4i!i4 v* 

— only ncvoii ihoiiiiiyid of whif’h cotihl riillrii iillnuiivr *ir 

popular, ■ tbiii tli«* iiif 4 itufi«»ii opi-nod, sii 

Mr. Tifkiiork lirat stop wan to iiidiii’s* lilr. It'ib'Ji iuivp hw 

gill fiiiidi'ih and io havi^ thin i|oiio in mo'li a wiiy tioil in- 
C«nni* only slnitlid b«^ e\|MU4«b-ti by the alid ilbno in pr-n 

vail on tin* 'riiiHtooH t<» iiyr«*s* lliat thin should !f«»i|njp’.t I'liivi hu 
brtnighi t,o piiK% iiipI diifing the vi'iir mnl n lialf tiwl rLi|nrii 
Im'Iwith tlir !in4 in‘\vH *4 Mr. liitoCii inl»’ntiMiiH miif ibr s»|,« niijf; 
of Hit* litllo library, an iiiuaeiiHo ainouut idiioiml wiu'k ua. tlMip,, 

• Hrr vni<* »»f Trn»strr*«^ CS!M!*<>f l***’!^ ill “ Mrftifirial * ■! 

yiK \4, Ih. 

I I fi-s rr'.’t?>4ai f«»r v^m Ihal it wi^iiM ^rMitin!#* lalirr 4«ai.iiti»ari, Irniti rilnmi 

whu Wuu!»i frrl hVi iiiv of th«’ |»rnuiiU«*at'r ui thru 
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by several persons, and a catalogue, corrected by Mr. Ticknor as 
it went through the press, was ready to be sold cheaply, so that 
what books were there might be easily accessible to alL’^ On 
the day when books were first given out Mr. Ticknor passed 
many hours in watching the process, and recorded the fact that 
the first taken out was the fiirst volume of Southey^s Common- 
place Book.^’ 

In developing his predominant wish and idea, one of the first 
points he put forward — and he did it in the first report, July, 
1852 — was that of connecting the Library with the public 
schools, by granting the privileges of it to those boys and girls 
who had won the Franklin medal prizes. On his suggestion, 
the Trustees in their “ Exiles made this to bear a still wider 
construction, and to admit in addition an equal number of the 
pupils selected for good conduct by the teachers. Thus the use 
of the Library was made an object of ambition in the schools. 

Another and a favorite proposal of his was much discussed 
and somewhat opposed among the Trustees, — that of allowing 
frequenters of the Library to ask for books to be purchased, and 
for that purpose to supply cards or blanks for such applications. 
He gained this point, also, and persevered in having it not only 
offered but urged, although Tor ten years this great and useful 
privilege was not appreciated. Until 1865 the public could not 
be induced to understand or avail itself of this opportunity, and, 
before that time, the Trustees had come fully to apprehend the 
value to them of such requests, in pointing out what was de- 
sirable to purchase, and would be immediately useful. 

In the matter of furnishing duplicates of books most asked 
for, it was not easy, under the system first adopted, to discover 
what were the most sought, and a good deal of extra work had 
to be done, in the course of which Mr. Ticknor had a report, of 
the facts ascertained during the day, brought to him every even- 
ing, sometimes as late as eleven o’clock. A new and unexpected 

* An unobtrusive form of occupation which —having already been habitual 
with Mr. Ticknor on account of his own private purchases — now became inces- 
sant, was the reading of trade catalogues of books, for sale at auctions and hy 
booksellers or publishers, piles of which catalogues always lay on his table. 
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mmon for confidence ap|Hmret! now, in tlici evideiic© that inoat 
people resorting to the Library desired very iimch to cjlitain some 
book, but worn not so anxious to get one particular bcMik that 
they woultl complain of itiiiwing it, if they got soiiiethiiig to it*acL 
This Wii8 unloiiked for ami reassuring. 

Although after 1855 Mr. C. il Jewett, an acctunpli.Hliwl bil>- 
liogmpher and librarian, was much eniploywi in the practiemi 
Isbore of the new Library, yet, until tlie office of «ii|M:^riiitttiiili?nt 
was ertmted and Mr. Jewett esLiblished in it, in 1858, Mr. 15c:k- 
nor continued very constently and oUen alisorbingly occupied 
with its duties. 

Mr. Evfjrt'it mm uniiblo to give much time tt) tlio intenste of 
the Library, and K^pimkHlIy wished ki rt»sigii, culling liiiiwclf only 
‘‘a |Miradf.i officer’*; luit at Mr. Ticknors coiiiikirit iirguiicy liii 
i-eniaiiH*d, and, faithfully giving his naiiiti and iiiflinuii*4i to tliu 
iiiHiilutioii, be eniibli*d Mr, Ticknor k? go on with the %vork, 
which hii tohl his friiuid lu^slMUild obligi'd to ribjiiidifii 
if he n*sigiu‘d, for the anm^yances and iliflieiiflieu hii eitr,iiiiiitcn*d 
wen* eerkiiiily md lens than an* tisual in .hucIi 

'When the. city wi fulhlling tin* coinlitiiui .\!r. Ilatefi liiid 
aniH'xeti to his gift, by mndiiig a siiitabli* buildiiig. Mr. 1*i«-|iiior 
Wits plac'ed on the f ‘oiiiiiiisHiiui of ni’vcii, appuinfi'd |br tlml pur* 
pone, bill it was exprcHHly against his %%'iHh that thin wio* 
lie found hiiimelf always in a minority, more mid iimre 
ficni witli all that was doing, ajid at lant %%-iflidri'W froiii tin* beiirii 
entirely, fej'ling ihai the biiihling wa..H enHtiug |,,s, nmrli, iiiid w*iM 
much leHH Well jnlapted tn itn purp^M* than it should 

It wiis, perhaps, h*r!iinale that In* cmiiM wiihdriiw th»<Hr 

unpleaHiiiit diilien, h*avini» In.*, vacant ?ieat In be lilted by Mr. 
Kverett. ; and yet, in^t»‘ad nf tioing b»* acliially eiiiph*\*'d in 
doing more and iH'ffer work hr tiie iuHtitiilioii, which li.ei by 
this limi* bernmi’ a chi'ri,-bed favoiite with liiiii. 

M'lien once the Work of preparing a prop-r biuldiiig had !»erii 
taken in hajni, Mr. Ikifen began to give rauti»'SH intini.it ioir^ of 

* H«* ahvuvH sui|>ro\e«| of ttu' tati* for thr Uniiiiusi,! in liial-aon S»rr«!, wLi- h 
the hiahjiTt of mu«-h ajiothrr jiirei* of laiiU ha^Uii* on*'e }>«■«' 

tually j'Uioh.'iHcd l.y lh«’ c:ity. 


lii as 
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further generous purposes in relation to the Library. He kept up 
a frequent correspondence with Mr. Everett and Mr. Ticknor, 
and in July, 1855, he finally expressed, to both of them, a dis- 
tinct intention of giving a large quantity of books to fill the 
shelves of the new edifice as soon as it should be ready. 

Mr. Ticknor was passing the summer at Lake George, and 
there received two letters to this effect from Mr. Bates, and one 
from Mr. Everett enclosing what he had received. Immediately 
each of these gentlemen expressed the conviction, that some one 
should go soon to England to confer with this liberal benefactor, 
and each proposed that the other should go. Mr. Ticknor urged 
Mr. Everett, as far as he thought he properly might, to undertake 
this mission, and Mr. Everett answered him in the following 
terms, both feeling that this was a turning-point in the history 
of the Library : — 

July 25, 1855. 

Mr. Bates’s letter to you shows, still more clearly than his let- 
ter to me, the necessity, not of sending an agent, but an Envoy 
Extraordinary to Europe. His purposes are liberal, — munificent, — 
but he does not know, on the present occasion, what he ought to do 
to carry his own views into effect. No doubt, when he gave his first 
fifty thousand dollars he thought that would do all that was necessary. 
Now, nothing but full and free conversation with some person who 
does fully understand the matter, and who possesses his confidence, will 
raise his views to the proper elevation. 

I must say, candidly, that I know nobody but you or myself com- 
petent to this ; 1 mean, of course, who could be thought of for the 
errand. I would go if I could. I thought over that point before I 
wrote my other letter. But I really cannot. You have stated some 
of the obstacles, — my wife’s health, my own, and Will’s education 

(now my chief thought and duty) ; but there are others But 

if I could go, it is no affected diffidence which makes me say that you 
would accomplish the object much better. I have no particular apti- 
tude for the kind of executive operations which this errand requires, 
— I mean purchasing books with discrimination in large masses. 
Perhaps I am rather deficient in it. You |)ossess it in an uncommon 
degree. I think you would buy as many books for thirty thousand 
dollars as I should for fifty thousand dollars, — certainly, for forty 
thousand dollars 
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I Lope I am not selfish, in urging yon to do what I decline doing 
myself. I will only add, that if you will go, I will do more for the 
Library at home than I have hitherto done, in order that your absence 
may be less severely felt 


While this question remained unsettled, no time was lost with 
regard to Mr. Bates’s new donations. Mr. Ticknor immediately 
began personally to collect, from men distinguished in special 
departments, lists of works on their several subjects, which ought 
to be on the shelves of a great library, thus getting contributions, 
of much consequence from such men as Professors Agassiz, Bond, 
Cooke, Pelton, Hayward, Holmes, Lovering, Pierce, and Dr. John 
Ware ; from Professor W. B. Eogers and Judge Curtis ; from 
Colonel Thayer of the Army and Captain Goldsborough of the 
Havy ; from engineers and architects, clergymen and men of 
letters. With these, and with all the bibliographical resources 
they could command, Mr. Ticknor and Mr. Jewett worked, in 
Mr. Ticknor’s library, for more than two months, Mr. Jewett 
remaining there eight hours a day, preparing the lists that were 
to be sent to Mr. Bates. These lists, embracing above forty 
thousand volumes, were successively forwarded, and were ap- 
proved by Mr. Bates, who had in these matters the invaluable 
advice of his distinguished son-in-law, M. Silvain Van De Weyer,, 
Belgian Minister in England, a scholar eminent for his practical 
knowledge of bibliography and letters. 

All this, however, did not silence the conviction that some 
one should go abroad, for the interests of the Library ; and al- 
though at one time Mr. Ticknor decided — in Eebruary, 1856 — 
that he could not make the exertion, he afterwards reversed this 
decision, and prepared to leave home that summer. His dislike 
and reluctance to going were very positive. He had already 
passed seven years in Europe, and anticipated no great pleasure 
from going again, and at his age it was disagreeable to him to 
break up his habits and pursuits ; but he was much urged, and 
in consequence of an illness of Mr. Bates, and circumstances 
connected with a book agency in London, he saw sufficient 
grounds for acquiescing. He still felt responsible for the sue- 
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oess of the Library, for which his fimdamenfeil plan had been 
adopted, and at this moment ha had some feara of failure. 

The account of this trip to Europe, in its other aspects, will 
appear in the next chapter, but, so far os concerns its main ob- 
ject, and the essential work done in the course of it, this is the 
idace for its story. lie took his fiimily with him, and was al>- 
sent lifteen months, travelling entirtdy at his own expense. 

Going lirst to London, he rtimained there three wwks, weing 
Mr. Iktw constantly, and c^farring with him and M. Van Be 
Weyer on the interests of the 'Library. He saw and investi- 
gated the merits of tlie bookseller who had become the agent of 
the Library, and ho, personally, purcdiascKl some hundreds of 
volumes for its shelves. But, after having come to a full under- 
standing with ]Mr. Bates, ho hiistimtHl to the Continent, and 
stoppcul first at Brusscds, once an important book-mart, but not at 
tliia tinn^ of consecpienco enoi:^;h, in tins respect, for establishing 
an agency. 

In a latter to Mr. Everest he gives an account of some of those 
earliax c^xporiences. 


To TIon. E. Evkrktt. 

Biiushklh, July SO, 185e, and B(WN, Angtiit 1 
My okar Evkrbtt, —T was able, to %vrite yc»u only onre^ from 

Lotidon, ami then a very shmi and unsutiHfm'tory note With 

Wr. Baton everything wan done in tin* proinjdest and f*aMic‘Ht mrinner ; 
- (juiet, after bin hinhion, rind an derinive m (jiiiel.* He ngre(-H to 
liike clutrgc* (»f all under our past onlers in London and 

Paris, and thinkH it would be well to makt* out other lints, thotigli 

In a wriiti'ii afO*!’ Mr. Bati-w’fi disilh, Mr. Tirloiur nuyN of liim: To 
me he was a i>»M’uliur man, I knrw l)iin familiarly Hev«‘ral \viu*n we were 

both yonii!' ; and if, aftor he establi d»<*d Idinsolf in K)iio|h'. I nnw him rarely, 
Btill, wlemcver ws* met, as w<Mlid at Hrvim or oieht dif!Vri*nl jierinthi tui one or 
tlie other aide of the Atlunti*', I nlw.nvh found him, in wliat foics In mal{<« ti|» the 
<dfin<*nts of por.'ional chararlfr, .Mihstanl ially lln* Hume. Ind(H'd, »liuinR iilmosl. 
Hixty years that I thiia ktu'W him. he was less ehainosl tlnui almieit an> hndv I 

have e*ver been ae«|naint«'d with The reasnn, I .sn)t|in*,«‘, i th.it he was a 

true man, hiit liful ahviiya to hia own «*onvielinns, and iherofnre little lialde to 
tlm-fnatiniiH in hia way« and charaeter." (From a rough draifi «’orrt*etetl and 
kept by Mr, Tieknor, ) 
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I suppose others can hardly be sent until the results of my purchases 
are known ; because, as you will see, I am buying right and left, 
outside of all the lists we have yet prepared, and must, therefore, be 
buying books which you would indicate on new lists. Still, these 
fresh lists cannot be put too soon in preparation 

Eor everything relating to Germany, including the ISTorth of Europe, 
and for all that relates to Italy, Mr. Bates looks to me and to the 
arrangements I shall make. For this purpose, I took a credit from 
him of £ 2,000, a sum larger than I shall probably use, and certainly 
enough to purchase such books, not on any of our lists, as I may find 
cheap and tempting, and to establish agencies in Leipzig, Florence, 
and perhaps elsewhere ; beginning the purchases, and putting the 
agents in communication with Mr. Bates for subseq^uent directions 
and resources 

I began in London, buying, perhaps, four hundred volumes, which 

you will easily recognize To this city — Brussels — I took a 

letter from M. Van De Weyer for Mons. Alvin, Conservateur of the 
Royal Library, who at once placed entirely at my disposition Mons. 
Charles Ruelens, a scholar full of bibliographical and literary knowl- 
edge, who is on the staff of the Library to purchase its books all over 
Europe. Under his guidance I have bought about seven hundred and 

fifty volumes I have not bought a book here or in London, and 

shall not, I suppose, buy one anywhere, that I would sell in Boston 
for twice its cost. 

The books I have bought of the booksellers here are all sent to the 
Biblioth^que Royale, where M. Ruelens has charge of them. He will 
have them collated ; will cause such of them as may need it to be 
bound, under the roof of the Library, at the prices the Library pays 

for its own binding, and will then despatch them But I have 

obtained from the Bibliothfeque Royale about one hundred and fifty 
volumes more, which they can let us have, under the rules imposed 
on them by their government, only in the way of exchange for other 
books 

After leaving here, unless I find Bunsen at Heidelberg, which I 
hardly expect, we shall go to Leipzig without much stopping. There 
I have already begun to make arrangements for the purchase of books, 
and for an agency 

Yours always, 

George Ticknor. 


Six weeks later he gives a farther account of his work. 
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To Hon. E. Everett. 

Berlin, September 20, 1856. 

My dear Everett, — .... I have been in Leipzig three times, 
and established an agency there. Dr. Felix Fliigel, Yice-Consul of 
the United States, is our agent and Mr. Bates’s, and he has associated 
with himself Dr. Piltz, editor of the last edition of the “ Conversations- 
Lexicon,” and Mr. Paul Fromel, who is connected with Brockhaus^s 
great establishment. The two first are known to Mr. Jewett, but I 
was not aware of this fact till after we were nearly through with our 
arrangements, for I took Dr. Fliigel, who alone is responsible to us, 
on the advice of Dr. Pertz, the admirable head of the great library 
here in Berlin 

On Mr. Bates’s account I have myself bought, in Brussels and 
Berlin, a little short of two thousand volumes, and I enclose you a 

list of them, which I have roughly copied from the bills I 

have, however, bought none but by the advice and in the presence 
of Mr. Ruelens in Brussels, of whom I wrote you amply, and in the 
presence of Dr. Karl Brandes, Gustos of the library here, who, like 

Mr. Ruelens, buys books for his library all over Europe I am 

now in Berlin for the second time, on the affairs of the Library, and 
the purchases I have made here are, I think, quite as good as those I 

made at Brussels Dr. Pertz was a student in Gottingen when 

we were studying there, and knew all about us through Riifstein, 
who wrote to you lately, and who is now one of the first men in the 
Kingdom of Hanoyer, being the head of its ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and every way a most respectable person. Dr. Pertz was made 
librarian of the King’s library, Hanover, (which is his native place,) 

after the death of our old friend Feder English is as much the 

language of his family as German, and being, besides, a true, sympa- 
thizing, faithful German of the old sort, there is nothing he has not 
been willing to do for me, out of regard for America^ and the Lyella, 
and nothing in reason that he will not do for our Li])rary hereafter, 
or cause to be done by his assistants, two or three of whom have been 
at my disj)osition for the last week 

I beg you to commend me to the Trustees, when you meet, and tell 
them that I hope their zeal for the interests of the Library will not 
abate. I do not intend that mine shall. 

Yours always sincerely, 

Geo. Ticknor. 

* Dr. Pertz’s first wife was from Virginia, his second wife a sister of Lady 
Lyell. 
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The feeling which iaspiml this mes»gii t<i tliii Trustees ap- 
pears frequently in his letters. At urie time, wlieii *\!r. Kvercitt 
had been under a mistaken impn^Hion tliat Mr, Tickiitir !md 
felt annoyed ak>ut «:)me want of inforinatbii^ he aiwwera : In 
my ment, you will uiiderMand that I make no eomplaiiit of 
anyb«Iy that hm done m much for the lilimry is you tml Mr, 
Jewett have. I^t m© add that I am niucli gmtifieii with the 
account you give me of Mr. Grcanougii’s iiii|Kiiiiint m^rvkm, iinil 
of the ‘very aeaidiious and disintamsted iiiaiiiier * in wliitJi lie 
has rendered them. I cx|>ected no less from liiiii, and tliiirik 
Mm as heartily fi^r whiit he lias done ns if I %ftsrB to Imi per- 
sonaJly lji*ne!it4!d liy it 1 ftieh indor Miniilar oliligiitinia to 
you and k) l^lr. Jewett, ami to uU who work ftir the lilimry in 
earncist and disiiitaresteilly.” 

During tliese visita in Ilerlin Mr, Tieknnr workwl with Dr. 
Karl llniiides indefiitigahly, atayiiig nomelimi^ nn Intii in tlie 
evening in tin* liooksellerTi’ shiqis that they wi*rf^ tdiligml lit i»!.f 
tain pmii.Hsion from the pulDe tor«*iiiiyii and in gu hriiiie 

without iiiole.stiition. Pmgne and Vi«‘nna |tr»»Vi»4 uiiprodiit liVi^ 
thougli in the liiiter plaee. Ini h*i«i fllifimt aid fmui «ild frii’iiili. 
Ho WTiteH : “Tin* Ineli? is low in Austria; and iiiu rM||r4’|iiii« 
of t!H» im* rilher of the cojnnaaii’Ht Unuk'4, «»r nf 

that art' old, hut of little value. I went round wit it Dr. 
ner, lihriiriiin of thf* principal srientili«’ lihmry in tin* rity, find 
I had fouii Dmint Thun/ Minints-r nf S!:ifi*. wIpi liiii 

rhurge of the pnhiir ihroiigliMut iho Fjiipir*-. liioi llsiron 

B«*lIinghau^‘Oii and I >r. F. W-lf, tip* priip-ipal pornniiH m tin* In^ 
perial Lihrary : all I!p*^«' an* old frii-nd-i and l•*»rr«*?qMt|[id*’lll.M ; hut 
thi'j all t^'ld UP* ili.ii I --Ip-uld do litlh*, and it .hm liirip*d oiil.” 

At Vi'iiire/ hi- .siV--' in tip' Haiip* h*l!er, I faopi a lir;4-ratfi 
hnoksoll«Ji\ IF F. a < h'nnaii. Fie wiw luixioiiH to pur* 

chasf* for iin, and Dr. NaiaiaH, S<-Po*tary of tlp^ iuHtitiif*- 
nrg»*d HIP to piii|iloy him. But Vmirp m ho out i.f tip* m-ay of 
inuh* that. 1 did not liko to veliturp. We nhal!, !ioWr\-«T, | Ip-pe, 
]irnlit hy the good will of both tlp’-p* penioiiH, if wr .'dioiild have 
any maiudon hereafter to appeal to it.” 

* ('tnnsl Lru Von Tlain Hphenstfin. See Vel. L p. piia. 
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In the I^orth of Italy, therefore, ho accomplished little beyond 
obtaining tho transactions of learned societies. Meantime, hie 
correspondence became laborious, for he "was obliged to keep np 
active communication with many points in Europe, as well as 
with many persons at home, merely on tlie business of the 
Library. (JonBecpientl}^, ho did not, as Ixiforo, k(H^p a journal 
of his daily experiences, and his more private corrcRpondence 
also suffercHl in con80([uenco of his constant occupation. 

In Florence he established an agency in tho autumn, and at- 
tended again to its affairs in the spring. He determined, aftt^r 
some preliminary correspondence with an old accpiaintance in 
Florence, Mr. Sloane, “to go to the Baron yon Iloumont, Prus- 
sian Ministc‘r in Tuscany, whom Humboldt at Berlin had de- 
scribed to me as a historicud wrik^r, whoscj works he valued very 
highly, aud whom ho advised me strongly to visit as a person 
who wotild nu'eive me kindly, and giv(^ me the ht'st of liiemry 
help abemi Italian affairs and lHK»kH, as he has IivcmI iu Italy 
above twenty y(*ars.” Mr. Ticknor had known Baron von Fen - 
mont iu Borne twenty yemrs befoiv, wlnui he. was attaohr to the 
legation of Baron Bunsen, an<l he says of liim, “in all sorts of 
W'ays he luw turned out an iiivaluahh^ frieial.” On his re<*ojn- 
m(‘n<]atl«»n, In^ st^lectetl Proh^ssor Fugeino Alhrri as ilu^ agtuit of 
ih(^ Library, “aft<‘r hearing mueh go<'(l of him from many per- 
sons, and among th(». rest from the Oraiel Duke, and the Mar([tnH 
(lino ( ’:i]>])nni.” Thus Mr. Tioknor’s (hrnuu nsstHnat ions with 
literary and (list inguisli(*d p<*rH(»iiH gavci him valuable aid in Ids 
preH(*nt timhu’lakings. 

In Ihane, wlicn*. h(^ j)asHc‘d the winh*r, hc^ hatl no need, of 
course, t<» wandi r<»r agents ; hut he. husied hiinscdr iu buying 
Iniffks, keeping a young man (Mm.slanily empl()y<‘(l in sei'kitig out 
w]iah‘Ver was eurinus and eliea]), receiving daily ivjau’ts IVnm 
him, aii<l paying him day by <lay ; also g<»iiig Iiinis*’!!’ mueh to 
li])rari(‘H ami ]>ookshopM, .su[»enntemliu:r tlu' pac-king of hooks at 
his own lodgings, ami n-ally working hard a.s a <’olleejor for Mu' 
Library at home. He says: “ 'I’he lu-.sl. plaees I hav(‘ yet (ound 
for buying hook.s are Floreiua* and Io»me. 'Flu^ ho<»k.s llial. hav(^ 
]>eeu thus far houglit by me. in Bru.s.sids, Iku-lin, and Ivome, or 
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under my dirt^ctieiiB in ami Flurenci^j liiivi! Imm 

at above forty |H?r cent under the fair, rt^giilar To this 

shoulii be added th© fact, that on Mr. Tiekiior's piireliaiiea tlio 
Library was mved all coiiimissituia On tli« ‘Jtl of Fi*lmiary hii 
closed his “thin! Ikix of iHKjka iMiiight in Koiiiij ; iiinkiiig in 
the thn'*e boxes seven liiiiidred and tnglitj-^riiiie chiefly 

Itoliiin, but a gocHi many Fnmch, and mtm Eriglisb, ek., wliirli 
have cost, bimiiiig inclusive (hut not eiiilialliigel, five hum I red 
and five dollnrs.** 

In one of his letters to Mr. Kvi^ndt, from lh»iiit% lie to 
the fac't that five sixtlis <if tin? ImmiIcs tltfui in the Liliniry m^pre in 
the English language, ami to intiiniitifUis lie liiul nM?r*ivifil tif a 
feeling among siiiiie |w'rHon« in favor of inftkiiig tin* libniry I'xriii- 
sively English, After iilhnling to his <»rigiiiiil uiixifdy to liiive a 
|Kipuhir eireiilating librar}% wdth iniiny co|iieii of inaiiy |ifi|iiikr 
b(Kiki, ho goes cui : — 

I do not, iinieed, want for iiiy roriveiiif*iirr* iiny lilimry at 

all, exi’ept my o%vii, hut I ^should Iw «*f ig if} WMi'king 

fi»r siieli nil iiiHliiuiiuii as nur I'lsLli*’ Lihr.iry, I ruuld llir 

clidniH of tlie VMiiiig mni, aii«i oiliri-, ai*- iimI alb* !•» huv val 

Uahlo, roHfly. and rvoii ran* h^ndos in 1 h |i>. || fln-v 

n<*i*d ill Mfiidi**-*. iiti|»Mrlaii! !•» thmi aial tin* jaiMi*'. I ilid m-g. 

1i/ri thoir rlaiiie^ lit odiUinn !t» my «»wii iiiron ddrtah!** liliriii'V, liod 
why ?dioiil«| I )|h it ill ri-lafinn t** a lar^N* |aiLlii- hkriirv f X«*r «l»* I 
W*e how JiliylHHiy who may havi- n rM!lrr!|.,|| ,»!' t.ir*’ Jilpf lalijulilr 
honliH ill a lorri;..»ii l.iii-pniu;,'**. Siin>**'ri1. it %-mii Itk»* I hr lair 

Mr. \\ a1r « or liillr in S|i)iin-h >* 1 * |iho uimr, 

liiitl a |)rojsrr glarr f.,r ihrm in an) li .ilin*r4 wholh Ihirir li 
lihniry, with wior..* plan -ar h rMlh'fii^.nM wouM .iiii 

of krr|.in;/, w r|| a;, with ih,- s-Minnion i-oin ’«• •>!' if >■ |<ni. h * » and 
adiuiiii'-t rat i* «n. I ha\r ni-\rr appirhfndrd that wr wt-r.' niil-, :!i •' ’irli 

a lihrary, nor do I now ; hn! I fjoiii fkaf 

thrrr arr |irroi3i; u ho wonM po-fi-r it, f im-an |<rr--..3i' wla. w-*!jld 
]>relrr to kn-p oiir Ihihlii- Libr.iry almo-t wh»dlv an ihi di h on,-. 

In Paris lie d*’Vi4pd a poieddorabh* part *d’ rvofo, ,| sv !'• fli** 
afTairs of tin* Lihrary, and in Lond.-n hr jM' .r.l a in sitli in fhr 
RumimT of Is'hT, tluring whirh iir r-- .*n]d»'trd far adjieliiirni uf 
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evorytlung witli Mr. Bates to bis satisfaction. Finally, ho con- 
cluded, by correspondenca, the siittlements with agents on the 
Continent, and finished the lost of this work on the day before 
embarking for home, having remained two months after his wife 
and daughter had returiUHl, in order that he might leave nothing 
incomplete, or unsatisfactorily adjuste.d. 

For all his exertions abroad he niceived very gratifying t(«- 
timonials from the TrusttHis, on his arrival at home, the votes 
and reports on the subject being contained in the Fifth Annual 
lieport. 

After his return Mr. Ticknor wished if possible to avoid ca- 
tering again into the active operations of the Library, bopifig that 
his fricmda Mr. Everett and Mr. Gruetiough, with the asaistanee 
of Mr. f Jewett, could secure the well-being of the institution with- 
out more than his pn^sence and support in the Hoard ; but he 
eoulcl lut be rel(*aH(‘(l, and therefore accepted the position of 
chairman of the (uuumitteo for the rtunoval of thtj hooks to the^ 
new lahniry Imihling, 

This miglit, at first sight, seem to imply only a Hupervision of 
m(‘ehanicid work, but it involved much monc It involved, tit 
one point, the assertion of the prineiph*. which, in Mr. LicknoFs 
mind, lay at the bottom of the wlad«^ npecial charaetor of thc^ 
iiisiiiution. A H(‘parat<' ami ae<'«*ssil>h‘ iiall and lilirary room had 
hcon prepared, ou Iho, low<'r ll(»or of Ihe now Imilding, for tla^ 
popular ]»art. of tia* <’oiloction of hook.s, by Mr. dloknor’a nuggos- 
tion whoa 1 m» wan <»n tla‘ rommis.sion f«>r ilu' building, lb' now 
urgod tlie proparatiou of a Hoparuit^ indox lo tla* bonks oi’ this 
<!«*l>art , to 1 h* furnishod bof<»r(\ a <'om|dcb' <'ataIo'Ui<‘ of the 
whoh* nias;i nf books oould bo got roady. 'riiia ifiiorlbrod with 
tia' laoro striking idoa of a lary* and iinpo.siiig vnlinno, oxliibit^ 
ing to tho ptddif' ila* wb<*lo woalth of Ibo Library in om* rata 
loguo. Mr. 'Fioknor, how<'vor, j»rovaiIod, and lie* pnpidar eolloo- 
lion, with its noparato roniiis and its soparati* indox, being r<*ady 
and opon t*» tho jiulilio ne»ro than a yo.'ir bolnpo tie* n* .1. muld 
bo op(‘nod,^ was very wolonmo, aiel .so oagorly used that tie* 

® I 20, 'rie*. n'leliiig nmin, witli piTitHlicala, luel Itccn ojtnii d 
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qiiestii^n of the succeBii of the Frt*a laniiling lihrarj, f«.ir tli« li*w 
favort*tl elanBoa, waa st^tleii in a waj xiever to ho aliiikeii iigaiiL 

Mr. Tirkiior felt that a gmit deal of gotKi Itiitl Imoii ilorie in 
the humble rcKimi in Manoii Htreet ; for tins priiieiplea on wlilrh 
a imbiic lihmry might be made to co-ojH^mte in ilm iHliientioii 
of a eitj had Imm iuhatantially msttlwi He mm iinliit^ed tliii 
TniattHsii tti make Ilia I^)we^I^all etslleetioii m iittnirti^’e m 
sible, by Eliding to the iKKika brought from Ktri'*t4 Btieh 

Englisli and Ameriimn bookii m werc-s still desirabit% so m to o|Mni 
with iiliont fourteen thoumiiul agr»*f»a!ilii and iwrfiil volumes in 
the English kngmige, and a ihoiimmd more in the other iiioileni 
laiiguiiges ; and then, with some little anxiety, he waleliiid the 
operations on the tlay id’ o|H»niiig. The pnieiind n»suliii just i lied 
till* theory of tliii institution in the most gratifyiiig manner, and 
Mr. Tirknor siitl that, after witnessing the giving out of Uie IsMiks 
till eight in the evening, witlnmt la^eing a moments troutde or 
eoiifusioii, he went hiune folding as if he had nothing more to i|u 
so far as this, in his vhov the most important, purl of the iiisli' 
tuti«m was roneerned. 

'rroubloH then^ W’eio still, but of other kinils ; and, alihoiiMh he 
was a trifle disappointed by tin* renull of an experinieiit lie 
in IHIUJ, to test the popular dinpohiiiMii f*»r ri'inling UHefiii iMHikn,* 
hi* did not hn^e faith in his tln’ory that, the t.e*!o fMf rea«ling 
f«>riiied, the htaiidani of that tanfe would Ho would have 

rejoiei'd in fie* aloidufi’ ]»ro«(f prodm**’*!, sine*' IHT.H, of the steady 
gain in tin* propnHion of u-iefui bonk.?! taken from tin* Library, 
aftiT iisrre;eo‘d faeilitii'H had b»'»'ii allboled for their sel»*rlion, by 
the leiiiiirable anie'tatrd r.it. dogne i*f works of tin* higlier ekihii 
]»r<‘p:irtnl by Mr. M'ln^or.t 

* H«- tin* Library !if! ** Nran rm Xnr- ; 
tWT|j 1 \ nf Snillr’-*-' *‘>tU *, | W rfjf V rM|*|r ’4 (if Ko'H!!’n '* Lift" « 4 ’ 

; tni rM|a«--i <4 th«' “ faU'of l.iO^'O-nrr/* u isu-i « li.u.! *4 

1 <»n; ! w rlvr* «4 tii#* "Tn.i'h*'!*’'. A =' I - 4 'ih! «i!h*-r-> F*-; n 

lUitUV <»f kr|.t Wrll iU fit < iiliUxU, t'^|>l■r|aUy Nu’ht 2Si/.i!» '•= <;!•!.* 

lit!!*’ Fonk ; l.ut al thr nf hi\ jtjniaK's thr ‘Faaai.sl fltrin -^rJ *. i.'i. *! ■. 
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Being now at ease about that wliich be considered as not only 
the iirst, but, in our social condition, the most valuable part of 
the Library, Mr. Ticknor began to give proof that his instincts 
as a scholar were only hold in abeyance by his judgment as a 
citizen. 

In April, 1860, he giive to the Libniry 2,400 volumes of works 
of sucdi a high character that he made it a condition that two 
thousantl of them should not circulate, and in October of the 
same year he |)r(»ented to it one hundred and forty-throe vol- 
umes, forming a 8|)(‘,cial collection on Moliko, with similar rtistric- 
tions ; while in October, 1 804, he gave one hundrotl and sixty 
volumes of Provencal literature, under still more stringent con- 
ditions. In 1801, also, being consulted as to the conditions to 
be aita(iht*d to a bc‘cpu‘Ht of mom^ to the Iwibrary, ho reverted 
Ui an idea, enttuiained by him long l)eftm\ which was adopted, 
and tiu* income was re(|uired to bo expended f(»r books, none of 
which shoulil hav«^ b(*(*n publishtsl 1(*hs than five yc^ars. 

Finally, by bis last will ht^ gave to this iimtiUiiion, which bo 
had cherisluHl and bad denu^ all in bis powiu' to piu’icci, ib<^ in- 
valuable ctdleciion of Hpanish books, to the formation of wliich 
he had (hwobul so mucth of his time ami his fortune. Of these, 
by his own tlinadiim, nul a vtilume is t(» be allowed to h^av(5 the 
Library laiihiing. 

His dc.Hir(‘. to ]»ut culture within the n*a<h of those wlu) are 
least apt to sock it ami least able to aesjuin^ it, and his belief 
that (hi*y could be irusted to iis(^ earefully what was ]>est(»we.d 
giuieriuisiy, thi.s desire ami this In-lief inspired his aetb»n Ibr th<*s 
Library for (he first six or eight years of its d»‘V(h)])inenf, ; hut 
wlien (la* principles he thus (snitembsl for w<'n^ vindicated by 
cxperienci*, and put beyond <Iang<‘r, he turmsl to work for the 
inon* Hciinlarly an<i stmlioiis class, of whi<*li In^ hiinscll’ was a 
nannlKT. 

lies ht>ped that the prinei}»Ie of funding donations of niom‘y, 
and tin* exani{>Ie of giving <‘olIeet ions <»!’ works on special snb 
je<‘ls, Would lead t(» further gifts of h<»ih kimls ; and lie trust, (sl 
that, the <lisint(*n'Ht4''d and broad views for the. a«linini.it rat-ion of 
the Library, which Inul been cHtablislnsi and c.imiinuiul during 
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the fourteen years of his connection with it^ would prevail in 
future, so that public confidence might in every 'Way he secured. 
That this institution should be administered for the good of the 
whole community, earnestly inviting the less favored, yet remem- 
bering that the researches in learning and science made by the 
less numerous may spread widest, and do most good in the end ; 
that its officers and employ4s might always be selected for their 
efficiency and fidelity ; and that its Trustees might always be 
men who know what such a library should be and do, unin- 
fluenced by polities or Sectarian views, — these were his earnest 
wishes in all his latter years. He felt that if the affairs of the 
Library were ever administered in any other spirit, or for any 
other purpose, than to promote the best culture of the whole 
mass of our people, it would decay and fail, ceasing to accom- 
plish its true object. 

On the death of Mr. Everett he was elected by the Trustees 
President of their Board ; but a year afterwards he resigned that 
place, leaving it to be filled by his friend, Mr. Greenough, who 
for ten years had co-operated with him and Mr. Everett in 
every effort for the wise advancement of the Library.* Mr. Tick- 
nor also declined to be re-elected Trustee, and thus retired, after 
fourteen years of zealous labor, having carefully, during the last 
months, brought to completion those portions of the work to 
which he had been more especially pledged. 

* Mr. William W. Greenougli is still President of tte Trustees of the Library. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Vmit to Eur^ifor tJm Affa%r$ of the Boston Public Library. — London, 
JlrumtdSy Ttrmdcn^ Berlin, and Vienna. — ■ Verona. — Milan. — Let- 
krs to Mr. Preicott, Mr. Everett, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Dexter, and 

Min. Tkknor. 

T he motives and causes wliicli led Mr. Ticknor to decide on 
a tliinl visit to Europe have been sot forth, as w(3ll as the 
iiiitiim of the work lie did during the thirteen montliB it covered, 
llei uiiirriage of his younger daughtiir to Mr. William Sohier 
wliic'h took place in May, 1836, preceded his departure 
l»y a wc*eks, and Ih 3 sailed on the IHth of Jum*., aceomjianied 
hy Mm. l‘irkn(»r, with their eldest daughter and a nicuus. The 
fiu’ilitien hu' ('vc»rY mode of tmvelling had h(*en im])roving with 
I'Xtniordinnry rapidity in the? twen|y years simu^ his last visit, 
run! fliese iniroduetnl novelty ami comfort, h(‘youd his (‘,xpt‘.cta- 
tiMiii, into thin journey. The stiMunc.r voyag(^ HhorhuuMl the 
of the Hea, which, for tht^ limt time, Mr. Ticknor e.Hcaped 
in mi'SHure ; ami at Liv(*rj)ool, Ixdon*. tln^y lelt th(‘. d(u*k ot 

tfje !4. ji!nrr, letters of wc.Icome and invitations vv(U*<i ph-uxul in 
lji)i hand?, cu bing a most (hdightful atmonpluTc^ of genial feiding 
over the arrival. 

I’liiH warm greeting was multiplied and continmsi wluTever 
thev w» nf ; tie* hands of old fnhmds and new W(‘re <‘xt(‘mhMl to 
fiTi>i\e thnn at eviuy point. In Isuidon a c.hariuing liouse in 
Knight hrid;/e was placeil at their di.spo.sal - • with servants and 
nil applianeos in the ahsJMicci (jf its owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ivlward 'rwi.Hleton/ and fnun themes^ Mr. 'Fickmu* wroh^ us fob 
h»\VM : 

• Hmii. ivlw.irU Twi%Irtttn, u man of roiiiarlcril»l<* cnltivaf ion, much hclftvrd 
Kn>l in the h»c»t finri.-ty «>f Kicdami, inul rc<’('nily marrii'd a l.'ivociO* 

lOM-r m! Mr^i. 'Fn kmn, .Ma.Ji Ellen Dwight. Mr. Ticknor, too, wum very t'nml 
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To W. H. Prescott. 

London, July 17, 1856. 

Mt dear William, — You have heard, I dare say, of our safe ar- 
rival, and perhaps something more ; for though I have had time to 
write only one letter, — it was to William Dexter, — enough has been 
written by the party to teU all that anybody can desire to know about 
us. 

When the cars stopped, the first thing I saw was Lady LyelFs 
charming face on the platform, to welcome us, and during the eighteen 
days that have followed since, we have had nothing but kindness and 
hospitality. Our old friends, adding to them those with whom I 
have had intercourse without personally knowing them, have filled 
up our whole time. Five invitations were waiting for us when we 
arrived.* Lord Stanhope came the next morning, immediately after 
breakfast, and I gave him your letter.f Stirling came in the afternoon, 
and so it has gone on ever 'since. After to-morrow I have declined 
all invitations, and begin to make my arrangements for Brussels, for 
which we shall set out as soon as we can get ready. 

Your friends here are generally well, and remember you with sin- 
cere and affectionate interest, asking constantly whether you will not 
come again soon, to which I always answer in such a way as to put 
the burthen upon Susan, who, I suppose, will bear it contentedly 
rather than lose you. I delivered all your letters ; most of them, 
however, I could not find time to deliver until after I had filled up 
my days with engagements, which we did in about four or five days 

after our arrival The Ellesmeres, the Laboucheres,J and Ford 

have been very kind, and invited us to dine, but we could not accept. 
I dined at the Duke of Argyll’s, with a very brilliant party, and we 
talked much of you ; but Anna was in Kent, on a visit to the Mild- 

of Mrs. Twisloton, and, before there had been any question of this marriage, 
Mr. Twisleton had been much liked by him and all his family. These interest- 
ing and highly valued persons are now dead, and their loss has been deeply felt 
on eitlier side of the ocean, for both had made themselves loved in the new 
circles they had entered by their marriage. 

* In the letter to W. S. Dexter of July 4, mentioned above, he says, after 
being four days in London : “ Thus far I am in for eight dinners and four 
breakfasts, all of which promise to be very agreeable, but will make heavy 
drafts on my resources of all sorts, and will probably do me up. But vogue la 
galh't; for I have always thought a regular London life little better than that 
of a galley-slave.” 

t Mentioned before as Lord Mahon. See ante^ p. 259. 

t See Vol. I. p. 408. 
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mays and Stanliopes, where I was very glad to have lier go for refresh- 
ment for a few days, and so missed this pleasure 

Macaulay is the lion. He has been asked to meet us seven times, 
«) that it has got to be a sort of joke. But he is very agreeable, not 
in perfectly good health, and not, I imagine, talking so much for effect 
w he UHed to, or claiming so large a portion of the table’s attention ; 
Init well enough to be out a great deal in the evenings, and with fresh 
ftpirit*^. I dined with him and Lord John, at Richmond at Lord Lans- 
dtiwne’s, and at the Duke of Argyll’s. The rest were breakfasts, at 
Lc»rd Htanhojie’H, Milman’s, Van De Weyer’s, etc., and at his own 
houKf». He lives in a beautiful villa, with a rich, large, and brilliant 
liiwii heliintl it, keeps a carriage, and — as he told us — keeps four 
men -Kcrviint^, including his coachman, and lives altogether in elegant 
Htyle fur a man of letterH. .... 

We live, you know, in Twisleton’s house. It is a very nice one, 
witlii fuur or five thousand volumes of first-rate books, in rich, full 
binding, scattered through its three principal rooms. It looks on 
Hyde Lark in front, anti has a series of gardens behind, so that few 
li«siH«*H are more phnisantly Hitiuited. It is, too, tilled with an abim- 
iliiiire of rich fnrniimv. d The Lewises — Sir Gtsorge and 

Liitly Tlna'fwt, * - an* laair neighlmrs, and have been most abundant 
ill kincliii*f4i4. Wt* have hreakfusted, lunched, and dined with them, 
the Iai4 Iwing lant t»vening, when we hatl Lord and Lady Cnareridoii, 
L«nd Harnovlty. Lord Jttlin Russell, Frederick Peel ; and a most 
rlinriiiiiig, cheerful, fret* time we math* of it till iit‘ji.r midnight. I 
talked a geod deal with Lord (’lan'iidou and Lord Harrow by, as well 
H I willi t'ardwtdl and Sir ( leorge, about Amt'i'ica, thnui of tlitmi 
Itriiig «•! till* .MiuiMtrv, and found, as I have uniftirmly found, a 
I'leul di Miie tu kei*p at pea<*(* with us 

'riiarkriuy has been to set* us a good <h‘al, but b(‘. is v(‘ry liooiiy, 

iind lia liuulile.. that iimv w<‘ur him out Ktmyon, too, is very 

ill with atliiua, at tlie I .‘de of Wight, whert^ lit*, has taken a beautiful 
pla* e, and nii tmding himself a lilth* bettt'r asked us to coim*, and see 
liim bn- leu;/ We c’tudd stav. Hut it is not possiblt*, or we should 
cntainh '/‘i. ( ‘-Inuel i lareourt asketl us, also, to tie*. Ish*. of Wight, 
and Ilf niH‘ niMinriil I tlomght wt* might cumbim* tin* two ; liut I must 
iH.t be Imu late no the ( ’unt iueiit , or my plaiiH will lx*, all sjioiUal. 
Stilling invite i us to Kidr, when w<‘ coim* ba(d<, and I shall try to go 
if 1 ran. A dinner at hi : Inaise in town was as rrclicrrhd as unYthing 
that has liappcuietl to moot tin*, sort ; and his house, tilled with curious 

* * See Vul. I. p. t07, note, and luUr, i». 180. 
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bools, old silver, and dbjets d’art, is quite marvellous, — nearly al 
collected, be says, since you were here. 

The breakfasts are very formidable. They have become dinners ii 

disguise But they are agreeable. Old Lord Lansdowne sayi 

be enjoys them more than any other form of society, and I bave me* 
biTTi at them twice. Indeed, be goes out a great deal, and entertains 
as much as ever ; large parties in Berkeley Square, and small ones ai 
Richmond. He seems to me more amiable and agreeable than ever 
and enjoys a green old age, surrounded with the respect of all, ever 
of those most opposed to him in politics. I bave met him as often as 
anybody, exce];)t Macaulay, and am to meet him again to-day. 

To-morrow is our last day for society. We breakfast with the Mil- 
mans^, lunch at Evelyn Denison^s,* — who has become a man of mucli 
political consequence, and lives in a grand bouse on Carleton Terrace. 
— and we dine at Mr. T. Baring’s. I am glad it is the last day. I 
never stood the exigencies of London society well, and I am so old 
that I am quite done up with the work now. And yet this is nothing 
to what they do themselves. 

Lord Clarendon, yesterday, gave me the account of his mode of life 
for the last three years, including the war wdth Russia and the Con- 
ferences at Paris. .... *^But,” I said, do you never give yourself a 
holiday ? ” “ Yes,” he replied, “ I gave myself one holiday at Paris, 
and went to a great discussion and showy occasion at the Institute, 
but the next time I do it I will take chloroform.” .... He has 
great spirits, and laughed and frolicked in the gayest manner, but 
looks much worn and very thin. On my telling him that I thought 
he would do better if he were to take his hardest work in the morninir, 
when he is refreshed by sleep, he admitted it, but added, I can get 
more out of myself, under this nervous, unnatural excitement, than I 
can in a more regular life ; and if it does wear me out sooner, that is 
no matter, the work must be done.” .... 

But it is one o’clock at night, and I am imitating the great man in 
my small way without thinking of it. I will therefore stop, only 

adding my love to Susan and Elizabeth and all about you 

Yours always, 

G. T. 


To Hon. E. Everett. 


London, July 18, 1856. 

My dear Everett, — Thank you for your agreeable note of the* 
2d inst. I am very glad to hear such good news of the Library, and 


* See Vol. I. p. 408, note. 
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tliat Mr. Greenougli is in your Board. I think you will find hiTn a 
Very efficient person. Things go on equally well here. Many booksj 
as you are aware, have been despatched from Paris, and a consider- 
able number will be sent by the steamer that takes this. Others will 
follow. .... 

Thus far my time has been much consumed by society, a good deal 
more than I intended it should be. But it has been inevitable, and 
after to-day we have refused all invitations, and I go seriously to 
work to finish the arrangements for the Library, and begin my prepa- 
rations for the Continent, for which I hope to be off in a week, 

I delivered your letter to Mr. Macaulay, and he has been extremely 
kind. I breakfasted with him at once, in his beautiful villa, meeting 
Panizzi, Senior, Van De Weyer, Lord Lansdowne, and three or four 
more ; and I have met him five or six times since. .... So you see 
he is still the lion he was when you were here- But he is not, from 
what I hear, so exigeant in conversation. At any rate he is very 
agreeable, and people had rather listen to him than talk themselves. 
Like everybody else, I have been astonished at the resources of his 
memory. They are all but fabulous. He wants to know when you 
are coming again ; and spoke to me of you, as have Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon, and all your old friends, with 
great interest, some with great affection. 

I have seen most of the members of the government, and talked 
with them about our American affairs. They certainly show no de- 
sire to get into a quarrel with us. But John Bull is no doubt dis- 
satisfied, and doubtful of the future. He thinks we are ill disposed 
towards him, that there is no use in making more concessions, and 
that, as we are growing stronger and more formidable, it is as well to 
meet the trial soon, as later. Those in power, however, seem to me 
to wish to put it off as long as they can.* .... 

To Hok. Edward Everett. 

Bbussels, July 30, 1856. 

.... I began this letter at its date, at Brussels, but I was much 
crowded with work then, and now I finish it at Bonn.t .... Welcker 
is here still fresh and active, and remembering you with great kind- 
ness. I find Brandes too, but nobody else surviving of the old time ; 

* There were complaints about enlistments in the United States during the 
Crimean War. See ante, p. 295. 

t Parts of this letter were given in the preceding chapter. 
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Nit?bii!ir, Sclilegt-l, aiiil tlie rmd im* all goiitt. ‘‘Old, Shalltiw, 

ole!/’ I frt'l It I fVlt it ill though tho «urvlvuw thoro 

were aiiil fre»li iit:i|Uiiiiiliiiice wvrt* aihietl, in no Miiiali pro- 

to t!ir liltL .... 

I Kiw yi»iir IViriich Sir llriiry lliilliiiiil, au*l Lmikfii.4ril witli luiu. 
I iiewi iitit l«*II yiiii tliiit Ii« m i-fuiiiiig to maki* ym a Init you 

iiiiij k* gliiil to kiitiw tlial lie h and m ariivt* iw ever. 

He miyii lie iiiti-ink to gn and Mr. Burliiiiiaii. 1 }io|«* In* will. It 
iiiiiy g*«Ml l<* liitvi* llir rrlalionie iliey in iiiaiiitiiiiied^ if Bu- 

rliiiiiiiii lrr*tiiiei4 m I ^iippom* he 

We liiiv<% 1114 yiiii will iiifi’r what i have .said, ratlif*r tliiiii friuii 
any drtailn I luive givi-ii, k-rii vi-ry l»ii»y niiire I wiw ViOi Iiinf. In- 
deed, it w-i'iiii 4 iiirredible. lloit w*» have k-rii iiLm’IiI fr*aii Iniiiit* only 
ftevm W-eeki% alid Vrt ililVe r«Olie t»ji far, and d»aje mi inilrll, Loinlmi 
life hrrIljH !i» llir fji lill^e liOUe o|i|jrr" 4 ^jve llliiSl it eViT WllH. 

Tile ilia! Iisr'd fit |«’ nf half I4 do/e|i, witli 

a dj"-li or two iif rs'ld iiirai, are ii»ov dinneffi in dj^'^gmae, ftir fourteen 
tti fdxlerli ttilll llire'e or hair laaii'i.r:? *d I 4 . ,| Iiir'iit-H. tlfli'e We 

had wilP*. *riie Inii-i aar non li Ih** wjllt puddiiigj*, et«\, 

iiildt^ii, mid H’Vrral »4' %uiir » and lie- dennej^ hj-giu at n «|nai 1 i'r 

|o liiilf |nii4 riglil, usid I.e4 idl n* -O I w s^pierd wiiirri Were 

!iiiiidt‘d |4’.iiiid witli til*’ lie al->, wloi h I lo'irr k {mo*, and did Hot 

hiid iir-iiily f»o NiVory ii-» nrigid-Ha-'' del, IB in 

lillllMinirrd rViil 111 fli*- ealie" lean-. - an ad'^ali*^- *4 lu%S3iy, W liii'll 
rjili l»!«ir list I’lHid fij ii||% |»r<.ph\ lea ihr !v.’h' » .OsUm! h*- l*-- l 4rd. 

I lilli f|o| Mire wliiilu t i 1-M Vmo, in IJ!\ h-lli tijlit I 

foiiiei H.iil.iiii liiin !i hrsdo'ii in :Urrnj,ulj, aisd wiih tf.in-rjMii . Ir-aildea. 
He w.ie% v. r\ l.iieLt, ao<i laBo'd f-e ! ir- e\r|, Il«- Wrid 

to ilje eiiliiilr}' Itto i-r iLo' d.s\.'* fr.i- le-1 L^'lehai. !•* 'faV 

%*i}!li lie-' daii'iifvr, a-' I .0*1. ni-do In > di-. foiie-’ \ • ry 

liapp}'. I !«■ lo *■ ! l:nd!%,dni ■ •a. .n.^d <!« m?* d !> * k i-Jieiii- 

hrirdlMvai I fliodi, le i! il ! < . ]• * u I ■! fo 1 W la ! h*-l le- ■ hall 

f*’i- in** ij»-\f i 1 I ,*.<! . Ln *1 jn»! ueain. I did 

ar'-> I |i;n1ed Iimhi liini, and le* ^aal. *' I ^iin v» ly •-Id/’ and hi « }•' ’'pMlo* 
lU'iti- In W“:d-'. 

i am wrilui:’ leov in--! ir- w** -:* ! <.lf Addi>». Write me Iiow 

the l*ii*Mdeii! sal ('.anviye^ g* f’- * as, and wlinl ih*- pro?»|M-et of ihinga 
|.*eni-i.illy. 

In a li-tler !•» Mr. kei»r| 0 * Ik %vntten turn we»*kH 

Mr. 'I'iekfior fell.i the following an*-edM!i- : 
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The day hut one before we left London, we accepted an invitation 
given in an uncommonly kind manner two days earlier, to dine at 

Lord Clarendon^s Just before dinner was announced, Lord 

Clarendon came up to me and said, with rather a peculiar manner, 
that attracted my attention at once, “ Here is a gentleman who wishes 
to be introduced to you. He has been a good deal in the United 
States, and knows all about you, but has never seen you ; and yet he 
is a pretty notorious man, — it is Mr. Crampton,” — and then he burst 
into a very hearty laugh, for which he is somewhat famous, and was 
joined by Sir Charles Wood, and one or two people near us, who en- 
joyed the joke to the full.* I found Mr. Crampton very agreeable, 
and immediately noticed his great resemblance to his father, as I 
knew Sir Philip in 1835. Yes,^' said a person to whom I mentioned 
it, “ they still look so much alike that we call them the twins” .... 
The Ministry were, no doubt, partly responsible for the mistakes 
about the enlistment last summer, — more, perhaps, than they can 
well admit. They were too much engrossed by the Eussian war, and 
the worrying arrangements for the peace before the negotiations be- 
gan, to be able to give the American difficulty the degree of attention 
it needed. So I think Crampton will get a place and be contented 
with it. 


To Mrs. William S. Dexter. 

Heidelberg, August 8, 1856. 

Dearest Lizzie, — I hardly know what I can write to you, your 
mother and Anna have written so much, except to renew to you 
expressions of my affection, which you feel as sure of without their 
repetition as with it. But I must write something ; it is a want I 
feel to have intercourse with you. Only last night I looked over to 
the other side of the table, thinking to see you there ; so entirely have 
you kept your place in my thoughts. And thus I miss 3^011 con- 
stantly. Give my love to your husband, and tell him I coimt upon 
his making up a great deal of my loss to me, since I give hun so much 
of what is important and dear to my affections. 

As I travel about in places more or less familiar to me, because 

* Mr. Crampton had been recently recalled from Washington, where he was 
British Minister, on complaints of our government. Mr. Ticknor says else- 
where ; Thackeray, who has a strong personal regard for him, was outrageous 
on the matter, and cursed the Ministry by all his gods for making him, as he 
said, their scape-goat.” As Mr. Ticknor expected, he was soon sent Minister 
to Hanover, and afterwards to St. Petersburg and Madrid. 
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I have in theiii lit leiwt twiee Wfiire, aiitl in ctmm three 
times, — I fw*l a m a |in»feiwer fnmritm tiix'H, who keep 

the title, hwt «i«e^ <♦!' piiwe. 1 tmil iiiyttelf a 

tnwellrr, hilt fiilfil little of ii truvellers liiily. .... 

I e«joy, however, neeisiit inv ohi frieieis very mueh. C’ouiit Arriva- 
herie, in hw fine old cattle at < Siiei^lM^t’k * with its l«-i4Uti!hl walks imd 
environs, giive me gwiti Imt I did tiul go into tin* ehurch of 

Hte. Chidiik* it Bnwi»«dii, tiioiigh I lieiir it iiiiirty times. At Co» 
logne I never knew loiylsMly, «r itl least I ii«”Ver knew more than one 
person, and I fori^vt lii« name ; wi I went mdy to the eathedral But 
that WHS em.»iij.:h. I 'was a^'tonishi**! to find Inov itiueh hiix iM^en dona 
towinik finiHhiiig it, iwal hr^dn to Udirve. what never ia»t‘ined eredihb 
to me Indore, that it may yei 1«» eom|det*"t|. .... But enough of the 
idd rily ; it i?^ in the iiiiiin a nasty old pla*‘e, 

Bonn, oil tile rtinfrarv, i« an nrai, an a new-' pin. But then*, too, 
i»xee|»t one jiftrrn««ai s i’%nirsi»»ii up the river to the (hsh*H’- 

heig and tin* Iiraeliriifrl-'^, iiiid « vi»il 0* the mnjiiiiiirui i,f lk*ethoven, 
I hardly o!i«*e iveni oni nf tlie \L*or aim! t alherine,'! an«l the 

an*! Ciyirlew wet*' emae^di ; Lnl lhe-?*e, 1 had my old kintl 

Itiend, iYofrt«..»<»r \Vrh her* e\i-ry *l4y, Paidi. a very ie1iu\ Huirittni 
youjii^ man who retaiy n' ihueo-n, and I’ndV-.-i. .r t ofliard, 

the hw4 t'iiiv, tt h«» u a-H .jiH' t},’ ! le I, .id) u teie Anna ’da* had 

joTii a! Ik'iliij, iiipl li<ped lU' Ai-'iiM ihef-e, liflle ihuikiin.' tlnit 
In* wa.H an old 4it‘i|ii.iiii!riii«'r, and wa’^ r.-ihiij;.* n/h! !•• ir n\ f'Mnij. 

IL'i*' it }?« miieli file :uinie -■••If ^4’ linn,.’. In. 1‘aiili fe.hl joi' nf an 
elitiiil !•', f'i h«4,ir Ilk*’ « e riNHl*, 1 luel hn»o\n at lotsje, iilel 

who, lifter h.’i\jl.ij,r h»r|.| f.t :.tne ) iM? ?'r<|rfaiv fo 1‘rinee 

Alh*-ii, ii iiHW no in lilt' »-ld tilth- ■*; H'- tine- iIjI' iiiorniuir 

and h-’ft <Mrd. inufm,! me It win n-t f><r we 

Were jm*! iIm! in* ih 1 1 ■ .w .w t-r. u hen ue went 

lip !•» the w ^'■.un.| hnn tie o- leomirs ahout t’lptain 11., a 

ifi.iii I'irdi fiofii fie- t 'nmei, nlit-js- h-* Heiif fliomtdi all llie 
h-il ! |e = and Me>n'-. jii a hat ! -i! i-. 'li Vila li hnneht hom** h-. •-=* lliau halt 
il.-' nunii»ei.* Nmw In hi-^ i v?) a-o ♦ aide, tine loMkinp 

* •'.amt \ ! 3 is !■ *’'■ a'-*-* l’ < » S' • li»-' I. , !H»W 

hve! thnr .h-au’, illi'l fhe » is-ieOj-ia.l •<! it 'he.-, i?J tOi’ 
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U} whom he has heen married only a few weeks, the day but one, I 
ladieve, after he marched through London in that great show of the 
reception of the Guards by the Queen, which we were smuggled 

through the lines to see by Lord and Lady Ellesmere 

Thtm I drove to see Mad. Bunsen, from whom I had a letter at 
Frankfort, telling me that her husband was in Switzerland. I found 
lier very hearty in her welcome, and her two daughters very nice; 

all living in a pltuisant house just outside of the town I liked 

BO widl that I think I shall go again this evening 

Anna has just come down from the castle, and says your mother 

and JL mean to dine there under the trees She, herself, 

goes to see her old friend Mad. B., and very likely I shall drive 
tlH‘rt‘ with her and go and see Professor Mold, brother of the one in 
Paris, and pc*rhap8~if I am not too tired — call on Professor Mit- 
tenmiier, the* jurist. But I become easily fatigued. I did too much 
in Loiitlon, and am hut just getting over it. However, I am very 

well. Ho are wti all, and stand our work remarkaldy 

Your affectionate father, 

a T. 

Thf! detailed accounts of phuisant o.x])crieu(5(‘s, at diffc’rent points 
cif theK(‘ Iraveln, will be found scattered irrc'gularly tlirough the 
lettcTH, and «!n not, p(*rha])H, 1 oh(^ tiadr flavor ])y l)e.ing (hdayed 
in rhni!inh»gy. On rtwhing l)r(‘sd(*.n, August 1.3, a halt was 
esdird, and the* lioim* j)Ia<‘.(*. was made*. Ii(‘ad(juart(‘.r.s for six 
'Hinie dear fibunlH, Sir (diarI<‘H and I^ady Ly<dl, hap- 
penrd bi In* in OresdiUi Jit tin*, time of tin*, arrival of th(^ party; 
and latf-r a no'eling was arrang<*d iliert', with Mr. aiid Mrs. 
1‘\vi b'lnii and Imt siatcT, that 'was deligbiful ; b(isid<‘s wbicli. 
n«-ati and Mr*. Milnnui pa.s.s<‘(l through about tin'. sa,in(‘. time. 
Om* p|ra aid aftt rnoon, especially, tins tripartit(‘ paiiy of Aiin'r- 
ioaii and Mo di, h friends sj)ent witli the. charming family of Uni 
art it. .Iniiui Ilulmer, looking over his drawings and (mjoyiiig 
hii. rnlln tiMna. 'riiia artisi’s Inmn* was g(mially o|i( n(‘d l,o Mr. 
d'iokin'r and Ida family, in e<ins<'(ju«‘ncc. of an introduction from 
( k-rliard. 

Mr. k'* >rh*‘s was still Ihiglish M inister to Uic. Haxoii f 'ourt, and, 
on Ida return frnm an excursion, In*. r<‘snme(l Ids old kind and 
familiar intimacy with Mr. and Mrs. 'rieknor. But, above all, 
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the friendship, which their correspondence had cherished and 
incre^ed, between tlio King and %It, Ticknor, was further 
strengthened by the warm and simp!© welcome which King 
John gave his American friend, desiring him to come to Ihll- 
nitz to see him witht^nt other form than at a private house, and 
summoning him re|Mmtedly to dinner, on all which occasicms he 
treated him witli affectionate confidence. 

On the 27th of August Mr. Ticknor took his family for a 
short visit to lierlin, where they remained togetlier for six days, 
and where he outstayed his party. Rejoining Urn luclies in 
Dresden on the 7th of BeptembcT, he again left thtun then! on the 
14th, and went to Ikrlin fc»r another week. In Leipzig, where 
lie stopped thrc*e times in his journeys to and fro, Im was busy 
for the Library, and in Berlin he tlid a gnmt <lim! cjf laliorious 
work. But in Berlin, as in l>n*sdc*n, lie found old and new 
friends, and in subsequent Icdters he deserilKja Ids enjoYiiHmt of 
daily interemirse with Humboldt,^ ami the entertainment of a 
great Court dinner at Fotsdam, on oeeanion of the arrival of t]n» 
Crand Duke of Baden for Ids marriage wdth a prin<*e8s of Pnin- 
fiia. This was Mr. Tic‘km»rs only t»j»poriuidt.y for rtmveo-satiou 
w-ith the tlien rm'giiing scwereigin Fri»derie William I\\, vvliose 
varital aeeompliHhmfUitH and v«*rHiiliie talent mad** a strong im- 
pr(‘.HHion on 1dm. Von and CNiunt liiirzynski, nrmmg ohl 

aefpiaiiitanees, and tlie y<ningf‘r *Sehadt»w, aimmg new ones, adthnl 
to the ]deasun\H of Ferlin. 

On finally ]{*aving Dra^den, Septeriilier 2rq !\Ir. and Mrs. 
Tieknor had fuHlier proof of the eonstaney of those who hud 
fornnu’ly Ix^eu kind to them, in tlie warm and earm*si weleons! 
giv(*n to the. whole party at 'fetHchen, where they ntoppinl a f<*w 
liours to Be(*. Cemnt limn and his lianghters.t Ohl inemorieH 
wu‘n^ re(‘a]Ied, — somt^ sadly and tenderly, ft »r the Chmnl<*.sH hud 

^ Mr. Tjekijor wrifeM tf> Mr. {*rr».e»»!t, af!»'r tlii’i viNii : IIiinilH»l(U w;ei nne li 
eluuigrd, m be aiitirijiatol ; for the Uifferefjee between f.ixty f*even iui<I 

eighty Hcven in ulwayn unieh greater than tu-lween forty neven and .‘.ixfy Heveii : 
IlifKt* bein^% respeelivcly, the intiTxaln rtf my ueijiiaintsiiiee. with !uni. Hut lti» 
wem as active, un«l his pursuit of kisowli'tlife as eaj'er as ever; while, 
at the Haiiu* linn*, Iuh benevolence hfems to grt>w with his y«*arM.” 
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died, — and their kindness was, if possible, greater than ever. 
Additional instances of it occurred in Vienna, where Count 
Thun followed them, and where his sons. Count Franz and Count 
Leo, — the latter then a Cabinet Minister, — renewed aU their 
former Mthful and attractive courtesy; and in Italy, where 
Count Frederic, whom Mr. Ticknor liad not before known, re- 
ceived him at Verona as an old friend of the family. 

During his second short visit in Berlin Mr. Ticknor wrote as 
follows to Mra Ticknor : — 

Berlin, Friday, September 19. 

I cannot get back before Sunday evening, 6 o’clock. It is impos- 
sible. I have worked till twelve o’clock every night, and, though I 
am sixty-five years old, I have accomplished as much in the last five 
days, including Leipzig, as I ever did in any five days of my life. 

Wednesday I passed all day at the Library, and in the booksellers’ 
shops with Dr. lirandes, and wrote all the eviaiing, except that 1 called 
twenty minutes at Varnhagen’a. But the booksellera are very clumsy 
and slow ; and kind Dr. Braudes scolds them in vain, and gets more 
out of pati(*nce with them than I do. 

YeHt(*rday I first arranged with Professor Dehn, of the Library,— 
where*, there are 95,000 works in music and on music, — to buy £ 1(K) 
w'orth to bi*gin our Library with. Then I canui liomt*, and bad a 
visit from Varnhag(ai and his niece, desperatdy agreeable, and I 
promised to take coffee with them this r. M. at five. Them I w'orked 
on hooks ; th(‘n at two o’clock was off to Potsdam, to <lin(^ with the 
King, who smit his vm*})al cominands by bis Ilofmarscbal, about 
eh’veii o’(do<*k, to that effect. Went out in the cars, and sh^pt mjarly 
the whole way, from sheer fatigue. 

Dinner was very brilliant; the wdiole Court Had a jolly 

good time at table with forty cmM ]>eople, Imt cbii'fly with an old 
gt‘iHTal, who went to Knglaml when the atiiuncing took jdats* tluTc,* 
and is now Just back from tlu^ Russian coronation ; the Prim'e of Prus- 
sia ;t and one of the (Itviiws (rjuninrur^ of which 1 will give yem an ac- 
count. After dinm*r we wen; in the stiltni about an hour, and tln^ 
King talk<‘(l with nu* nion* than half the time ; was truly agnssabh;, 
and Hometim(‘H scholar-liki*, urged nu* very much to stiiy to the fitrs 
of tin; nmrriagt* next week, and took leave of me with a lumrty shake* 

* Oftlu* Priiu’esK Royal. 

t Th(! jintiicDt Emperor. 
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of the hand, and a heartier, “ God bless yon ; come again to Sans 
Souci.^^ I said I hoped I might “Hais malheureusement, nous 
n^aurons pas de manage.” 

I came in with the Minister at War, old General hTostitz, — Blilcher's 
aide-de-camp, — and my general from the coronation, — name forgot- 
ten, — he ampsing ns with accounts of the ceremonies and ladies 
there. But I have neither room nor time to tell yon details ; but I 
will add, that Humboldts kindness was consistent to the last mo- 
ment, and in every possible way. When 1 came to town, being en 
grande tenue, I made a call on our Minister, — but did not tell him 

where I came from, — and then went to the Pertzes^ I stayed 

till after eleven, and had a first-rate time ; came home and wrote till 
half past twelve. 

This morning I feel rested ; but I have a good deal of work to do 
to-day ; go at ten to see some rare Spanish books ; at one to Hum- 
boldt ; at five to Varnhagen ; and fill the rest of the time with writ- 
ing about books. To-morrow I settle accounts, pay up, and send off 
everything to Leipzig ; and on Sunday, at six, expect to meet Ales- 
sandro [his courier] at the station. 

The Duke of Saxe-Cobourg, who has taken half the hotel for the 
fetes of the marriage, arrived last night, while I was at the Pei*tzes’, 
and the consequence is that the entries are full of livery-servants, and 
the porte-cochere is garnished with a guard of honor. 

To Hon. E. Everett.* 

Berlin, September 20, 1856. 

.... Two evenings ago I was at Dr. Pertz’s house, in a very brill- 
iant and intellectual party, where were the Milmans and Horners 
from London, Ranke, Meineke, — the Grecian, — Ehrenberg, Encke, 
Lepsius, and others of the same sort, when a nice white-headed, charm- 
ing old lady, with a very taking little Scotch accent, and who seemed 
much valued by all about her, spoke to me, and told me she was Miss 
Gibson, that pleasant, pretty little Scotch girl whom we knew at 
Dresden and Potsdam just forty years ago, and who tells me she has 
the handwriting of both of us in her album. I assure you I had a 
most pleasant talk with her. She is still Miss Gibson, living here 

much regarded, with a good fortune She is connected with 

the Sutherland family, by the beautiful Marchioness of Stafford, 


* Parts of this letter have appeared in the preceding chapter. 
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whom I could hardly keep my eyes off of, as she sat opposite to me 
one day at dinner, in London. .... 

But if I begin to gossip aboxit people, I shall be in for two or three 
sheets more. I will only, therefore, say a word about changes. They 
are enormous. Berlin is a city of 450,000 souls, eminently prosper- 
ous, and full of monuments and collections in the arts. Dresden has 
improved in equal proportions, and has now a magnihcent gallery for 
its magnificent collection of pictures, a finer and grander building, 
and one better fitted to its purposes, than any similar one in Italy or 
elsewhere. You must come here again, indeed you must. Before I 
tried the experiment I would not have said so. In truth, I came 
most reluctantly. But I find the improvements in travelling so great, 
that what used to cause me constant weariness and vexation now 
causes me neither ; and, to my great surprise, I enjoy myself more — 
mainly in consecpience of the ease and comfort with which I move 
about, and live — than I did in either of my otluir visits to Eu- 
rope 

I am v(‘ry glad that Congress lias adjournc^d, and I shall be still 
more glad when the Ides of NovemlKU’ are past. Nolxidy has said an 
unkind or unpleasant word to me about our c-ounlry since. T have 
been in Europe ; but I feel, on all sid(*H, that w(i stand in litlh* favor 
or respect. Humboldt — whom I havci s(*en (‘v<*ry <lay, or liad a note 
from him — is, 1 understand, very strong in his rinuarks som(‘1ini(‘H, 
ev(m to Anuu’icmis. I cannot say that I am surp]'is(Ml. But I hope 
for th(^ Ix'st, and always talk c.h(‘(‘rfully. Mr. Killmon* left a most 
agr(H‘a))l(Mm])r{‘KHion liere. Th(‘ King was deligbtiMl with liim, and 
told im^ h(‘ would vo1(‘ for him for Bresidtad.. 1 replied, that Bu- 
chanan would g(‘t the (‘lection, notwithstanding his Majesty’s vot(‘.. 
“Well,” h(‘. answered, “ m'ver mind, I am glad W(‘ are of tli<‘. same 
j>arty, and you nmy always count upon my vote, at any ratt*.” 

We had been talking some tinu* on American politics, and 1 had 
told him that I was of Pillmor<‘’s faction. Ivii ■pitMutnt, let nu' say, 
that the. King is om* of tin*, most agnx'ahh*. men in conversation that 
1 hav(^ (‘V(‘r talked with, and has that reputathai Ik'H*. But llial. is a 
very diffenait thing from being a great, or wis(‘ statesman. 

Drmsdkn, Srpfrmhtr til. I relnrned to I)res(len last night, and 
this morning, wlnai turning over my pai»(‘rs, 1 fOl upon a inemoraii- 
duin about, a ih‘W ordinaiaa^ for the Library, c.onc(‘rning wliich W(^ 
talked last March, and I gav<‘ yon a sketch or outline, tni.sliiig tliat 
it would b(‘ done this autumn. Now is the time.. Please giva; your 
thought to it 
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To William S. Dexter. 

Dresden, September 24, 1856. 

Mr DEAR Dexter, — Thank you for your letter from Woods^ Hole, 
dated August 24, just a month to-day. It is a great comfort to those 
who are so far off, and leave interests behind greater than they ever 
left before, to have such cheerful accounts, and to have them so often 
and so regularly 

I need not tell you that we are all well. Nor need I tell you what 
we have been doing. You know more about it, from the time of our 
casting off from the wharf in East Boston, than I can now remember. 
But in general terms, I can say that we have had a much better time 
than I expected, and enjoyed much more than I thought we should. 
The travelling servants are much more accomplished, and better fitted 

to their business than they used to be When I was first in 

Europe, forty years ago, the species was hardly known, and the few 
that served were almost entirely real couriers, who rode ahead to 
order horses, and were fit for little else. Twenty years ago they 
were better, but their number was not fairly eq^ual to the demand, 
and they presumed a good deal upon their consequence. Now they 
offer themselves to you in crowds, and competition makes them 
active, efficient, and even honest. How much such a state of things 
alleviates the troubles of travelling I need not tell you ; but even 
this improvement is little, compared with the improvement in the 
hotels, and the hotel service, and the facilities and comforts offered 
by the railroads. The result in my own case is that, wholly contrary 
to my expectation, I enjoy travelling. 

Changes I find on all sides ; enormous, and sometimes startling. 
Many friends are gone, who used to be very important to us. Tieck, 
Tiedge, and Mad. de Liittichau among the first ; but more remain, 
I think, than could have been reasonably expected, after the lapse of 
so many years, and we find them very. kind. Like true Germans, 
they take us up just where they left us. This I say, thinking of 
Dresden ; but at Berlin it was the same, and so it will be, I am sure, 
wherever we go in Germany, for the Germans are an eminently 
faithful people. 

We all feel a little sorry and troubled at leaving Dresden 

But the autumn is coming on, and we shall find milder skies and 
brighter days at the South. We set off, therefore, to-morrow for 
Vienna, hoping to be in Venice by the middle of October, and before 
Rome by December 1 
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Give my best love to dear Lizzie. I am delighted to hear that she 
is so well. Let her keep gaining till I see her. 

Yours very affectionately, 

Geo. Ticknok. 


To Mrs. W. S. Dexter. 

Milan, October 26, 1856. 

Dearest Lizzie, — I thank your husband, through you, for a very 
kind and interesting letter that I received from him a few days ago, 
dated October 7. He writes to me always on important matters, 
which are rarely touched upon by my other Mends, and never in a 
manner so satisfactory. I trust, therefore, that he will continue to 
tell me what he may be sure I should be glad to hear from anybody, 

and what I am particularly glad to learn from him 

We have done eminently well in our journey ings from Vienna to 
this place, and seen a great deal that interested us. Most of it wfis 
new to me, and much of it very remarkable. The passage of the 
Semmering — the first day after leaving Vienna — is onij of the 
grandest things that can be seen anywhere. It almost — pcu’haps 
quite — proves that a railroad can be built over the Alps ; and that 
people will go in four or five days to Home from London, — a gnuit 
matter for the Cockneys, who only care to be able to say tlu^y have 
been there, having little comprehension of what they see, and none at 
all of what they hear. 

The journey by Griitz on the south side of the mountaiuH ~ which 
was the counterpart to the one we made by Ischl and th(‘. Lak(‘H, on 
the. north sidc^ twenty yi^ars ago — was V(‘ry fnu'. From Adidslxu'g 
to Venice, by Lend, through Friuli, was all lunv, lik(‘wiH(‘. ; and more 
than that, most of the way we travelli*d cjuit(‘- out of tlui r(‘a(di of 
guide-books, and had a sense of discovery as w(i wimt along. It is a 
beautiful and very ])ictureH(pie country, and W(‘. avoidcMl, by passing 

through it, tlu^ })aKsag(‘. in a steamboat from Tri(‘Hl,(‘ to Venie.t* 

Since I wrote, tin* two last ]>ag(‘H I hav(‘ lu'en to high mass in the 
cathedral. The music was not much ; but th(‘r<‘ muHt bav(‘ been five 
thousand p(‘opl(* at h‘;ist prewmt, ami th(‘. sc(mh‘ was v(‘rv grand and 
Bohunn, mon*. so, I think, than tin* similar oin* is at. St. l*<‘t(‘r’s. We 
had a very jdain, goo<l sermon on forgiveness of enemies, which, per- 
hajKs, half the audience could hear. P*ut oin* thing 1 would d(‘sir(‘ to 
note on this occasion, viz. that, as 1 witness(‘d today, and hav(^ ofli'ii 
witnessed before, the habit of spitting - with which we are so much 
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reproaclied in Yankeedom — is by no means an exclusively American 
habit. I find it common in Italy thus far. Well-dressed people all 
around me this forenoon, who paid for the chairs they occupied, spat 
on the marble floor of the church without ceremony. So did a man 
of science, Secretary of the Institute at Venice, who lived in a fine, 

beautiful, neat palazzo, that w’as once Cardinal Bembo’s In 

Germany they seemed a little more careful, but there was plenty of it 
there too 

But let us talk of more agreeable things. Anna has not, I think, 
kept you in ignorance of Count Frederic Thun, the present civil gov- 
ernor of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, or of his charming wife, 
or of the most agreeable dinner we had in his palazzo at Verona. 
When we left him, he told us he should soon be in Milan on business, 
and that very likely he should see us again. Last evening he came in 
at eight o’clock — just like an old friend in Park Street — and sat 
with us till bedtime. His English is excellent, and he talked with 
great frankness and power ; about European politics generally, the 
troubles in Germany in 1848 - 49, and the present state of Italy. I 
have seldom been more interested 

Radetzky, at ninety, is full of fire, rising at four in the morning, 
and working, with faculties unbroken by age, until evening, when he 
goes early to bed. This year, for the first time, his physicians told 
him that he could not any longer mount on horseback. For a moment 
it distressed him very much, and he wept. Even afterwards it con- 
tinued to worry him, and he sent in his resignation, saying that he 
w'as no longer fit to command troops, at whose head he could no 
longer march. But the Emperor refused to accept his resignation 
with words so kindly and gracious, that he consented to keep his 
place, and has had a little carriage constructed in which he can re- 
view the troops quite to his mind ; so that the Count says he is in 
better spirits, and oftener in the field, than for some years. That he 
is a most wonderful man for his age, there can be no doubt 

Count Thun is as energetic as he. And the power and resources of 
both are wanted here, for no position in the Empire is more important 
or more beset with difliculties than theirs. 

While your mother was at the Lake of Como I spent my days in 
the libraries here, and with three or four men of science and letters. 
But one evening I went to the theatre, attracted by the annunciation 
of a comedy of Goldoni, “ La Sposa Sagace,” — The Discreet Bride. 

. . . . The price of the best seat in the house was about twenty-seven 
cents, but the stage and all the accessories were very good, the acting 
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admirable, and tbe audience decent and well behaved. Few paid 
so dear as I did for a place, none more, and the great body of 
the audience — which about half filled the theatre — went in their 
work-day clothes, and seemed to consider it a very domestic way of 

spending th(^ evening I noticed a man and his wife, who 

looked like modest shox)keepers, or, pcjrhaps, respectable mechanics, 
who had a little son between them, so young, that, not being able to 
enjoy the play, he had been permitted to bring his cat to amuse 

him It was capital ; genuine, popular Venetian characters, 

set forth in the purest and simplest Italian verse, and, as I said before, 

all admirably performed. Get the play ; it will amuse you I 

should not wonder if you read a good many of the plays, and if you 
do, you may always remember that they are perfectly true to Vene- 
tian life and manners, and relished for that reason by all classes of 
society in the North of Italy. .... 

Addio, carissima. Off at eight to-morrow, for Firenze la bella. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

Italy » — Winter in Rome, — Florence, Turin, Paris. — Letters to Mr. 

Prescott, Count Circourt, and Mr. Greenough. 

To William H. Peescott. 

Rome, November 24, 1856. 

Deae William, — . ... We have had delicious journeyings, fine 

weather without interruption The consequence is that we have 

enjoyed ourselves very much. Indeed, I doubt whether a gayer party 
has crossed the Alps this year ; and now we have been four days 

settled at Rome, at the Hotel des lies Britannique We have 

had a little touch of cold weather, but the roses are still in full blow, 
and so are the cactuses, and other southern plants, in great numbers 
on the Pincio. 

We had a week of full moon at Venice, — including the eclipse, — 
and enjoyed our open gondola on the Grand Canal, which was filled 
with Bacarole choruses till after midnight nearly every night we 
were there, a thing to be had nowhere else in the vrorld. At Verona 
I stopped a day, chiefly in order to see Count Frederic Thun, the 
civil “ Viceroy of Lombardy and Venice, as Badetzky is the mili- 
tary ; neither having the title, but all the power 

In Milaix I found friends old and new, and occupation enough for 
the five days we stopped there. And then such a journey as we had 
for seven days to Florence ; not a cloud in the sky, so to speak ; no 
wind, no heat, no cold, no dust ; the carriage always open, and 
breathing and living a pleasure in such an atmosphere. We paused 
at Piacenza, Pavia, Modena, and Bologna, so that the ladies could 
see everything they wanted to see, and drove down into Florence 
on the 2d of November through hedge-rows of myrtle and roses. 
There we stopped thirteen days. I had a good deal to do for the 
Library, in establishing a permanent agency, and ordering the pur- 
chase of books. But I went to see the old things that most inter- 
ested me, in my three previous visits, and look forward to my fifth 
next spring, with added pleasure and interest. 
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Society is abundant there, and good. I called, soon after my arri- 
val, on Gino Capponi, and as he was not at home, left my card. 
The same evening he came to see ns ; totally blind, and led in by 
a friend and a servant ; and afterwards came in the same way and 
spent three more evenings. His infirmity seems to have taken away 
none of his courage or spirits. He talks with the same richness and 
power, philosophy and faith, that he did twenty years ago, and with 
the same vast knowledge of facts and details, which yet never over- 
lay or embarrass his wisdom. There are certainly few men like him. 
But the old, rich, powerful family, recorded by Dante, — and great 
before Dante’s time, as well as ever since, — disappears with him, and 
all his vast fortune passes to another name 

And yet he bates no jot of heart or hope, and talks about the great 
interests of the world, and the state and prospects of Italy, as if 
they were his personal affairs, and as if his happiness, and that of his 
great race, were connected with them as they used to be. Of course 
he has no political influence, and desires none. In the troubles of 
1848-49, when, not quite blind, he was for some months at the 
head of affairs, he did good service to the state by counsels of mod- 
eration ; and now, when everything is changed, he preserves not only 
the respect of Tuscany, but of enlightened Italians everywhere ,* and 
even the personal kindness of the Grand Duke, who spoke to me 
of him with great respect, while on his part he did full justice to 
the Grand Duke, and his motives. 

But his main attributes are those of a wise, learned philosopher. 
He ought to have lived in the days of the Stoa, or in the best days 
of the Roman Republic, and would have left his mark on either. 
The Baron von Eeumont, Prussian Minister in Tuscany, who has 
been in Italy twenty years, — and whom Humboldt told me he 
considered eminently qualified to write a history of any part of the 
Peninsula, — said to me, “ Once a week I spend an afternoon with 
the Marquis Capponi to take a lesson in Italian history. Nobody 
knows it as he does.” 

I speak to you at large about Capponi, because yoir are more in- 
terested in him, I suppose, than you are in anybody else in Elorence. 
He told me that the first hundred pages of your ^^Ferdmand and 
Isabella ” were translated by Mariotti,* who used to live in Boston, 
and that they were better done than the rest 

I passed an evening with the Grand Duke, who, soon after we 

* Signor Antonio Gallenga, author of Country Life in Piedmont,” and 
works on the history and present state of Italy. Mariotti was a pseudonyme. 
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reacLed Florence, went off to the marriage of his eldest son with a 
very charming Saxon Princess, He is more changed than almost 
anybody I have yet seem He stoops, and is very gray. But this 
can be easily accounted for. Before 1848 he thought himself a pop- 
ular prince, and believed he belonged to the true party of progress. 
The rude awakening that he had from that delusion has much 
changed and disheartened him. Otherwise he is the same, not q^uick 
in pei'ception, but intelligent, painstaking, honest, and absolutely 
beyond the suspicion of reproach, in what regards his private life 
and personal character. I do not envy him his high position. It is 
a very false one. He was very eager in his inquiries about the 
United States, and often acute in the questions he put to me 

On looking over your letter to see if there is anything to answer, 
I notice with pleasure what you say of Humboldt. He is, indeed, 
a man worth kno’wing, and even more so now, than he was when I 
was first acquainted with him in 1817 - 19. His kindliness increases 
with his years. Every day of the fortnight I was in Berlin he did 
something for me, and every day I either saw him or had a note from 
him. The minuteness of his care would have been remarkable in a 
yoiuig man. One day, when, at our own lodgings, we expressed a 
doubt about going to Potsdam, he urged us so strongly to go, and 
said so much about the changes since we were last there, that we told 
him we would take the next day for it. The same evening there came 
a long note entitled “Plan strat4gique pour Potsdam,^^ containing 
the minutest directions about going and returning, with a list of every- 
thing we ought to see there.* On arriving, we found the librarian 
of the library of Frederic II. waiting to receive us, with a similar 
note of detailed directions in his hand, and pleased, from reverence 
for Humboldt, to show the whole, exactly in the order he had ap- 
pointed, and then see us to the cars to go back. Once, as we were 
going along a walk where a cord had been stretched, to signify that 
the passage was forbidden, he removed it and told us to go through. 
I hesitated, and objected on account of the prohibition. “ I should 
like,^' he replied, “ to see anybody, in Potsdam or Berlin, who will 
stop me when I have these crooked lines that everybody knows ” — 
taking out HumboldPs note — “telling me to go on.” 

Just so it was when I dined with the King, in consequence of a 
letter to him from the King of Saxony. It was a large dinner in 
honor of the arrival of the Duke of Baden, who was married three 

* He took the same pains to enable Mr. Ticknor to see to advantage his 
brother, William von Humboldt’s, place at Tegel. 
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days afterwards to the beautiful and only niece of the King. Hum- 
boldt, as you know, dines with the King every day, and sits in the 
stranger's place of honor, opposite to him at a narrow table. He had 
me introduced by the proper person to all the family, and introduced 
me, himself, to everybody else that I could possibly desire to know, 
and more than I can now remember ; intimated — I have no doubt — 
to the King that he would like to have him talk to me, — for he did 
it, a long time after dinner, — and placed me at table opposite to the 
bride, as he said, that I might see how handsome she was, and near 
himself, who, like many men of extreme age, eats very largely, yet 
still talked all the time, as if he were doing nothing else. He had 
the great collections in the arts opened to us in the most thorough 
manner ; met us at Rauch's studio, at the time when he knew Rauch 
had invited us to be there,* and so on, and so on, seeming to care for 
us constantly. I do not believe there is another man in Europe who 
would have taken such trouble for a person of so little consec[uence, 
and from whom he could expect only gratitude. 

November 27. — We have been here a week, and I have seen a good 
many of the old places and monuments. They all seem natural ; 
some fresh, as if I had seen them yesterday, particularly St. Peter’s 
and the Pantheon. Yesterday afternoon, the weather being very tine, 
we went to the top of the Capitol and looked at the grand panorama, 
the septem dominos monies, the old Alban Hills, the Sabine, the re- 
mote snow-capped Apennines, and then the whole modem city, 
crowded at oiir feet. It was such n sight as can never be seen too 
often, and I was glad to find that I knew nearly everything by heart. 
I think I shall enjoy Rome very much, because I shall go to see only 
the things I want to. Having seen everything twice before with care, 
I regard myself as emeritus 

If at any time you want to know what we are doing, you have 
only to stop and see Lizzie a moment. She always has the last news, 
and will be only too happy to tell them, or read them, in exchange 
for the great pleasure a little visit from you will give her 

I am very glad to hear that your Robertson, expurgatus et emenda- 
tus, is so near the confines of day. I only wish it were all your work 
instead of a part ; for respectable as the old, philosophical Edinburgh 
clergyman was, he can never be made fit to fill the gap between 
‘^Ferdinand and Isabella" and “Philip II.” .... Ma basta. 

Yours always. 

Geo. Ticknor. 

* Taking with him the lately arrived folio of the “ United States Expedition, 
to Japan,” which he had just learned that Mr. Ticknor had not yet seen. 
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To William H, Prescott. 

Bomb, January 25, 1857. 

Dear William, — I have received your characteristic and agreeable 
letter of December 8, and received it in Eome, as you thought I 
should. It is a nice old place to get pleasant news in, and to live in, 
and to go about ; a little out of repair, to be sure, as the Cockney 
said, but not the worse for that. At least, such as it is, I observe that 
those who have been here once are more glad to come again than 
if they had never been, and that those who have lived here long are 
apt to hanker after it, and come at last to end their days among its 

ruins and recollections Nor am I much astonished at it. The 

society is not exactly like what society is in any other capital in the 
world ; but it is very attractive, and has gradually settled into forms 
well fitted to its condition and character. Mad. de Stael — who was 
a good judge, and a dainty one, too, in such matters — is known to 
have liked it very much, and to have spoken of it in a way that some- 
times surprised her friends in Paris. In Corinne, — I think it is, at 
any rate it is somewhere, — speaking of Eome she says, “ C’est le 
salon de TEurope,” and the phrase has its force. More or less distin- 
guished and intellectual persons come here every winter from the 
different countries of Europe, and as there is really but one society, 
they must either live isolated, or among their own countrymen, or 
meet in the common places of exchange for all, and carry on, in the 
conversational language of all, an intercourse which never wants topics 
for agreeable conversation 

Society has grown more luxurious, more elaborate, and less gay. 
The ladies^ dresses, by their size, really embarrass it somewhat, and 
Queen Christina,'^ with the ceremonies attending such a personage 
everywhere, embarrasses it still more this year. Above all, it costs 
too much. Three balls, therefore, are as much as anybody gave last 
winter, or will give this year. The rest is made up of tea and talk, 
ices and sideboard refreshments, which at Count Lutzow^s and the 
Marquis Spinola’s are very agreeable once a week, and pretty dull at 
the Eoman Princesses of the race of Fabius Maximus. At all the 
other palazzos — and in sundry other places — a half-hour or an hour 
may be spent pleasantly, whenever the inmates are not out visiting, a 
fact politely intimated by shutting half of the porte-cochere. I go 
pretty often in this way, especially to the Borgheses^,t where there is 

* Dowager-Queen of Spain. 

t One evening in conversation with the Dowager-Princess Borghese, the fact 
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of course mucli of a Erench tone, and where, amidst all the luxury of 
Paris, and in grand old tapestried halls, such as Paris cannot show, 
you find the most simple and unpretending ways ; the children and 
their playthings, in the third and fourth generation, mixed up with 
a stray cardinal or two, or a couple of foreign ambassadors and their 
wives, as I witnessed the last time I was there 

Of the French, except the personnel of the Embassy, .... I know 

hardly anybody that I care to see often But we are promised 

Ampere, who comes to Borne as often as he can, and generally writes 
something good about it afterwards. Indeed, in consequence of his 
visit last year, he has lately published some remarks about the period 
of decay in the Boman Empire, which, by an intended ricochet, hits 
the present Emperor so hard that, as his Ambassador said to me the 
other night, speaking of Ampke, ‘‘on Ta terriblement grond4,^' mean- 
ing that the imperial newspapers had come down very hard upon him. 

But he will be well received at the Embassy here notwithstanding, 
he is so agreeable.* You must recollect him in Boston, full of esprit, 
and with vast stores of knowledge, partly inherited as it were from 
his remarkable father, but chiefly acquired by hard work and very 
extensive travels. He is a member of two classes of the Institute, and 
one of the few very popular men of letters now in Paris. 

The Germans are better off, as they always are in Borne, where they 
have loved to come ever since their first irruption, fourteen centuries 
and more ago. The ablest man I meet is, I suppose, Count Colloredo, 
the Austrian Ambassador, living in great state and luxury in the vast 
old Palazzo di Venezia. He is a spare man, looking much like a 
Yankee, quick and eager in all his motions, yet unmistakably a grand- 
seigneur, both by the dignity and by the attentive politeness of his 
manners. We knew him very well twenty years ago, just beginning 
his career as Austrian Minister at Dresden with auguries of great suc- 

was noticed tliat in liis three vi.sits to Europe, Mr. Tickiior had met members 
of five generations of the family of the Princess, who was n^e la Eocliefoucauld. 
Ai appointment was immediately made for his seeing her infant great-grandson, 
who represented the sixth generation, and Prince Borghese laughingly bade him 
come back in another twenty years and see the next. The frequency of this 
kind of incident became amusing to Mr. Ticknor’s party, so tliat once, on seeing 
him introduced to an Italian lady and presently use a gesture as of measuring 
a small heiglit from the ground, one exclaimed, “Of course, he is telling her he 
saw her when she was a little child,” which proved to be the fact. 

* In the margin of this letter Mr. Ticknor wrote : “Feb. 15. Ampere has 
been here a fortnight, and is extremely agreeable. The first place in which 
I met him, the day of his arrival, was that Embassy. But he goes everywhere.” 
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cess, which have been fully justified ; for he satisfied his government 
during five years of trouble and anxiety in England, including the 
Russian war, and has been sent here now, — much to his own satis- 
faction, — on account of the preponderating influence of France. His 
wife — whom we also knew in Dresden, though he was not then mar- 
ried to her — is a Polish lady, very rich, and by her talent fit to do 
half the work of his Embassy, any day. Both are very agreeable, 
courtly people, who have the fame of giving the best dinners that are 
given in Italy. I have been at one which was given to Count Goyon, 
the French Commander, on his first arrival here. It was quite beyond 
any scale I have for measuring such things, but it struck me as more 

simple in its arrangements and compounds than I expected 

On our arrival we found, in the hotel where we live, Baron Schack, 
who wrote the remarkable book you know of on the Spanish Drama, 
and who has an extraordinary knowledge of Spanish literature, and 
of everything Spanish, having lived in Spain two or three years, and 
worked there like a dog.* I have had great comfort in him, the 
more, because, being in very bad health and hardly able to go out at 
all, he has been glad to have me sit with him, whenever I could find 
half an hour for it. He is a man of good fortune, but as simple- 
hearted and unsophisticated a mere German scholar as I have ever 
known, reading nearly all languages worth it, and talking several, 

especially English, very well 

Gregorovius, too, is here, whose remarkable book on Corsica was 
not only translated into English, but had the honor of a separate 
translation in the United States. He has been employed the last four 
years on a history of Rome for the eleven centuries and more that 
elapsed between its first occupation by the barbarians and its capture 
by the Constable Bourbon ; a well-limited period, taking in what may 
most fairly be called the Middle Ages. He assigns six years more to 
his most difficult task, living here meanwhile in straightened circum- 
stances, but with a very bright, cheerful nature, that seems to gild his 
dark hours as they move on I said at the beginning of my let- 
ter that Rome is a good place to live in permanently Three or 

four hours every day are spent in going about, often to drive in deli- 
cious weather — the roses are in blow, and the camellias just coming 
out — over the Campagna in an open carriage, with grand ranges of 
aqueducts on each side, and before us the Alban and Sabine hills. 
.... More often we go to see what you saw in your time and I in 
mine, but to which I am surprised to find additions of interest much 
beyond what I expected. 


See ante^ p. 250. 
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Some of us lately saw the remains of the Wall of Servius Tullius, 
recently dug out, just where Dionysius Halicarnassus said it would he 
found, if they would remove the houses standing over it in Ms time, 
A few days ago we took a learned young German, who has been two 
years here looking up antiquities in the pay of the Prussian govern- 
ment, and went with Mm over the Forum and the adjacent localities. 
A great deal has been excavated, and much is now certain and settled 
that was in fierce contest when I went over the same ground with 
Bunsen twenty years ago. . * • - 

Going outside of the city there are two marvellous things to see that 
were not to be seen in our time. One is the Appian Way, — regina, 
viarum, — which, has been opened quite out to Albano, and its tombs 

uncovered farther than we have yet driven The other is the 

Catacombs, where a great deal of work has lately been done, and very 
extraordinary remains of the early Christians and their art discov- 
ered. We passed two hours in one the other day under the leading 
and lecturing of de Eossi, a learned and enthusiastic man, who 
has made many of the excavations and will publish a book about 
them. Whewell was of the party, and we were all greatly surprised 
at what we saw 

As I am in the category of changes in Eome, I will give you an- 
other class of them, — I mean those that relate to ecclesiastical affairs 
and manners. The manners of the higher clergy, and probably of all 
classes of the clergy, are become more staid ; perhaps their characters 
are improved, for I hear fewer stories to their discredit. The first 
time I was invited to the Borgheses’ in 1836, was on a Sunday even- 
ing, and the first thing I saw when I entered was seven Cardinals, 
four at one table, three at another, with their red skull-caps and fieds 
de perdrix, playing at cards. Similar exhibitions I witnessed all the 
season through, there and elsewhere. But this year I have not seen 
a single Cardinal at a card-table. The Pope is known to disapprove 

it, and that is enough Indeed, though ecclesiastics of all the 

higher ranks go into fashionable society still, and even to balls, their 
numbers are smaller, and they go early and leave soon. The Pope’s 
favor can hardly be had else ; for however much the people generally 
may dislike him, — or rather his ministers, — those near his person 
are sincerely attached to him, and all admit him to be a man of irre- 
proachable character, and to l)e striving almve everything else, by his 
own strict observances and by corresponding requirements of others, 
to advance the Catholic religion. 

We have every waay an agreeable time here ; generally a merry one. 

15 * 
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Pleasant occupations are abundant, and pleasant people to be found 
everywhere in the salons and at the dinner-tables. Anna the elder, 
having once gone thoroughly through all the phases and fashions of 

Roman society, has declined it this time Anna the younger, 

passing every forenoon in an atelier at landscape-painting, and the 
rest of the day in sight-seeing, began the season with the same pur- 
pose of abstinence ; but, since the Carnival came in, she has thawed 
out a little, and been to sundry balls and parties, which have amused 
her a good deal. I have worked a good deal, more than I expected 
to, and have found more than I anticipated in the Libraries, which 
seem to expand as I advance 

February 17. — . . . . We are in the midst of the Carnival, with 
mild, delicious, clear weather, that makes everything gay, carries 
everybody into the Corso in open caliches, and fills the Villa Bor- 
ghese with blue violets, and the Villa Pamphili with roses and camel- 
lias. We have a balcony in the Corso, and grow as crazy as the crowd 
below us. Ristori is acting, and we have a box at the theatre. The 
upper society is as active as the lower, mingling with it on even 
terms all the afternoons, and setting up for itself with dinners and 

balls in the evenings It is all very strange, often a mad scene. 

I think I never saw so much of it before, or was so much with the 
people that carry it on. Certainly I never watched it so carefully, or 
knew so much about it, as I do now.* .... 

I will fill up my little space with an account of a dinner yesterday, 
unlike any I have seen here.t It was at the Due de Rignano\s, a 
statesman who was in poor RossFs excellent cabinet, and one of the 
ablest and most respectable men in Rome. He lives with great luxury 
in his palace on the declivity of the Capitol, and had at his table yes- 
terday the President of the French Academy here, a professor from 
the Sapienza, de la Rive, Ampere, Visconti, Pentland, — who wrote 
the Murray on Rome, and is more than half an Italian, — the Due de 
Sermoneta,J — who is accounted the pleasantest man in society here, 

* In 1837 the amusements of the Carnival were prohibited from fear of 
cholera. In 1818 they were free from the noisy and boisterous manners of for- 
eigners, and Mr. Ticknor remarked on the difference, saying that then, instead 
of the present indiscriminate pelting with cruel plaster confetti, nothing but 
bouquets and bonbons were thrown, and those only as signs of recognition de- 
spite the mask and disguise. 

t Mr. Ticknor dined also during the winter at the French and Sardinian Em- 
bassies’, and at Prince Borghese’s, as well as at other tables, both Roman and 
foreign. 

t Marchese Gaetano of the earlier visit. See ante, p. 70: 
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and who has a great deal of literary cultivation, — with two or three 
members of the family, including the Duchess, who was the only lady 
at table. The service was silver, as in most great Roman houses, and 
the dinner rcchercliej after the Paris fashion. But it was really a 
dinner for talk, and in this particular was very brilliant. 

The curious circumstance about it, however, was, that at the end 
of the regular two hours, we went into the salo7i for coffee, and there 
continued the conversation on French politics, Italian literature, g^c., 
near two hours more, with cigars, to the full content of the Duchess, 
— a Piombino, — who enjoyed it very much, talk, cigars, and all. 
Amp^ire, de la Rive, and Sermoneta — especially the first and the 
last — were admirable. I have not been present at so agreeable and 
brilliant a dinner in Europe. Don’t you think the Italians are im- 
proving ? 

On looking over your letter, as is my fashion when I am closing an 
answer, I find two things that surprise me. Who told you that I 
“outwatchthe bear,” and that I “keep a diary”? Both are mis- 
takes. I have led a more regular life as to bedtimes for the last 
eight months than I do at home ; and aa for journal, I do not even 
write many le.tters, though when I do, as you H(!e, th(‘y are apt to be 
long ones. However, there is an end to everything human. When 
we leave Rome, we shall have so much travt‘lling to do, tliat I think 

letters on my part will he rarer than evt‘r But my ])a])(u* is 

full. Are you not glad ? Love to Susan, and a great <l(^al of it, and 
to Elizabeth.’^ We think and talk a great <h‘al of you, ami long to 
see you. Always yours, 

G. T. 

To Count Adoliuik de CnioouiiT. 

NAri.KH, Murcli 27, 1857. 

My dear Count Circourt, — T re.(*(‘iv(‘(l in Roim* yonr v(‘ry kind 
letter, (‘iiclosing om* for ^^mnt Goyon, and your little noii*. introdu- 
cing Mrs. (Jaskell and her two <laught(‘rH W(‘ (mi joyed V(‘ry 

mueh onr ae(juaintan<‘<* with the (h^ la Hiv(‘S, — <‘xe(‘llenl. ])eo|)l(‘, full 
of int(‘llig(‘nce, and the most, kindly nat.iir(‘s. We were*, a, good <leal 

1(>g(‘ther, and ]>art(‘d from {.luun with no litth* ngret With 

Visconti, who is in all societies, ns h(‘. nlway.s has heen, we*. W(‘nt to 
the excavations he is sujKu-iiiteiiding at O.stia, and to th(‘ LaU*rau 
Mu.seum, which h(‘ is arranging, and found him full of knowledge, 
inherited and actpiired 

* Mrs. JaincH Lawrence, (lu«j.?liter of Mr. Prescott. 
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Let me add that I visited the Duchess de Blacas, and was much 
touched with her situation and appearance, — a charming person, the 
resources of whose character seem to he brought out by the great 
calamity of her husband’s illness. Pray offer my homage to the 
Duchess de Rauzan, and tell her how much I was gratified by my 
little visit to her daughter, and how sincerely I sympathized with the 
misfortune that brought her to Rome. .... 

The most spirituel of the persons I knew was the Due de Sermo- 
neta, who would be distinguished anywhere for his taste, knowledge, 
acuteness, and wit. But others were not wanting. 

Cardinal Antonelli, whom I visited at the Vatican, and who was to 
be found in all societies, struck me as an accomplished person, with 
winning manners, but with much more the air of the world than that 
of the church. He was always agreeable to me, and I think agreeable 

to nearly everybody in common intercourse He is the whole 

government. The Pope occupies himself very sincerely and earnestly 
with the spiritual condition of the church. Cardinal Antonelli does 
aU the rest 

It is difficult, however, to see how the Roman government can get 
on at all, without a man of vigor and ability, like Cardinal Antonelli, 
at its head. Its finances are much embarrassed, and yet no jot of its 
outlay can be spared, for its employes are often unpaid, and its inevi- 
table expenses are increasing, though the fact is, as much as possible, 
covered up and concealed. The French troops are a grievous burden 
and dishonor, but no reasonable person would ask to have them taken 
away, so important are they to the maintenance of order. The whole 
government, therefore, is carried on in the boldest, firmest manner, as 
if everything were safe, sure, and easy, and nothing else, it seems to 
me, could permit it to be carried on at all. The question is, how long 
such a state of things can last. Under ordinary circumstances, it 
could hardly have lasted as long as it has already. But so much of 
Europe is in a similar condition, — if not in one so bad, — there is 
such a general moral decay, demanding everywhere military repression 
and great vigor, that the common fate seems to be a common bond, 
holding all together, lest the whole should break up in one and the 
same convulsion. For wffiat is the condition of Spain, or even Aus- 
tria, — both really bankrupt and dishonored, — and how stands your 
own France, wdth its vast resources and yet unspent energies, leaning 
on the most extravagant financial projects that have been imagined 
since the days of Law ? Indeed, it seems to me that the financial 
question is the great question next to be solved, and that its solution 
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will shake Europe more than is now anticipated. There is no gov- 
ernment that is not running in debt every year, merely to maintain 
social order, and to this inevitable course there can be but one inevi- 
table termination. Credit must still be pushed, but must at last fail, 
and then revolution of some sort seems inevitable ; but I cannot im- 
agine that anything beneficent should come in its train. 

But you would rather I should talk to you about the United States 
than about Europe, •which you understand so much better than I do. 
Indeed, I should hardly have spoken even about Home, if you had 
not desired it, and when I turn to America I cannot speak with the 
details and coiifidence I should if I were at home. But I am, per- 
haps, more cool than I should be if I were in the midst of the domes- 
tic discussion, though certainly I have less connamance de causes. I 
do not, indeed, see far ahead. 

Mr. Buchanan has made his Cabinet, and it is as good and conser- 
vative a cabinet as could have been expected from his position 

The country, too, is quiet, and the new government will begin with- 
out a fierce or indiscriminate opposition to its measures. But there 
arc bad elements at work under the surface. At the South a large 
body of the slaveholders are desperate, and openly avow a dcitermina- 

tion to break up the Union At the North everything is as 

tranquil at this moment as it is at the Bouth, or {;ven more so. But 
not a few persons in New England, besides the 0 ])(m Abolitionists, are 
in favor of breaking up the Union, .... but none except the Abo- 
litionists honestly avowing their purposes. 

That the Bouth will be indiscn'.et enough, pushed on by its fanat- 
ics, to give ground, either suflicitmt or insullicient, to th(‘se ambitiouH 
men of th(‘ North to make a pi*.rmanent Nortlu'rn paily, is a (pu'stion 
that will soon be settled. I think it likidy they will, and that we 
shall have a sectional excihumait within two y(‘ars herc.er than the 

one that ])rec(‘(led the late*. Presidential election d1iat any d(‘-- 

gree of wisdom and int(‘grity can make Mr. Buchanan’s administra- 
tion of th(‘. country other than dangerous to our peace, both domestic 
and foreign, I do not believe. 

'To W. II. PllEBOOTT. 


FLOiii-:N(a't May 8, 1857. 

My dear Wiijjam, — 1 have to thank you for two most agr(‘eabl(^ 
mementos of kindness ; one a letter without dat(‘, written, 1 think, 
in March, the other a note dated A])ril 4, touching my new honors as 
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a grandpapa. They were both most welcome. The only thing I do 
not like in what I hear about you, or what you tell me of yourself, is 
your recent persecution by headaches. Pray be careful. They were 
diminishing, I am glad to know, at the last dates. But the brain is 
an important part of many people, — by no means of all, though all 
may be under the delusion that it is, — and to nobody is it of more 

importance than to such as you Besides, I cannot afford to 

have anything untoward happen to you ; it interferes too much with 
my selfishness and m}’- private well-being. 

I have attended to your little commissions with great pleasure, and 
shall have equal pleasure in attending to any others you may give 
me. I am not only in such cases working for a friend, but for my- 
self and for a multitude of outside barbarians 

We left Rome about the middle of March, after having passed a 

pleasanter winter there than any I have ever passed in Europe 

A fortnight in Naples was much less satisfactory. The city itself is 
anything but agreeable ; but the excursions are charming, and the 
Museo Borbonico, containing in numberless rooms the spoils of Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, could be agreeably visited daily for almost 
any length of time, going occasionally to see the spots from which its 
treasures came. 

Another fortnight divided between Sorrento and drives to Amalfi, 
Salerno, Psestum, etc., was delicious ; especially eight quiet days 
spent in the full burst of spring at Sorrento, with the most beautiful 
bay 'in the world before our windows, Vesuvius in front, and the 
Mediterranean washing the foundations of the terrace on which our 
parlor opened. The mornings that we passed in the orange groves 
there, where the trees were in luxuriant fruit, and the afternoons we 
gave to going on donkeys over the precipitous hills, and once to boat- 
ing on the still waters, we shall never forget. Those gardens, Hes- 
perian fables true, — if true, there only, — where the ladies sketched, 
and ate the delicious fruit as it fell from the trees, — left nothing to 
desire. Next after Rome, we have undoubtedly regretted Sorrento. 
But enough of this. 

Thank Susan for all her kindness to Lizzie, of which Lizzie has 
written often, and thank her for the kind thoughts she sends us al^out 
one so dear to us, and which we value from her as we should from 
few. You see I write in haste, by my manuscript. I have no more 
such leisure as I had in Rome, dear old Rome ; but such as I have, 
leisure and everything else, I give unto you. 


G. T. 
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To William W. Grebnough, Boston. 

Turin, May 22, 1857. 

My dear Grebnough, — I Rm indebted to yon for two most agree- 
able letters, and I do not suppose I shall ever pay you. But honesty 
recj^uires me to confess what I owe, and give you such a poor dividend 
as I can out of my insolvency. Let me add to this unhappy confes- 
sion, that I hope you will let me hear from you again, and that you 
will tell me more about the Library ; concerning which I know a 
good deal less than I want to, nobody having intimated to me what 
sort of a building our structure in Boylston Street turns out to be, 
ugly or good looking, suited to its purpose or inconvenient ; or 
whether the books that have anived are well bound, and, from their 
contents and character, of the classes that it is desirable should early 
be put on our shelves, so as to satisfy the public wants and make a 
satisfactory impression and appearance 

I need not tell you that we passed a pleasant winter in Rome. 
It was the pleasantest of the eight I have spent in Europe. I took 
things very easy, went where I liked, and stayed at home when I had 
a mind to, and never overworked myself with siglit-Bceing. Tlui cli- 
mate, indeed, I found debilitating, — as do nearly all strangers, — 
and I felt a good deal fatigued when I left the city ; Imt I enjoyed, 
perhaps in consequence of this, eight days of deliidous risst at Sor- 
rento soon afterwards, more than I ever enjoyed any days of luerii 
repose in my life. But then I was never in sucli a delicious ])lac.(‘. 
hcdbrt*, with such luxurious quarttu’s, to add to its ])eculiar (Ujr/'infnfs, 
Our driv(‘H about all that ])art of tlni kingdom, too, not meri^ly those 
in the immediate neighborhood of Naples, but those to Sal(Tno jiiul 
Amalfi, and once a little boating, left nothing to (h'sire, taken as they 
weri^ in the rich and heautifiil sju-ing season ; the ora,ng(^ groves, where 
we louiige«l away sundry forenoons, in full fruit, and the hills, that 
we clinil)(‘d on d()nk(*yH, covered with vines biirsling forth in all 
tlic'ir ciarly luxuriance. 

Since that tinut — \v^^ arrived in Naples March 20, and left it 
A])ril IK» \v(^ have spcait a few days in Jlonn^, from which we 
turiK^d onr faces willi great n'gret, — and a fort, night in Florenc-e, 
where 1 did a good <leal of W(»rk for tln^ Lihrary, and then came* on to 
(lenoa by Fisa, Spe/Ja, and the j)ic.lures([U{‘ ( 'orniclK* road ; and from 
Genoa by the. magniliceut g<)vernni(‘nt railroad, ])aKHing through a 
tuniud almost (*xac.tly two mil(‘s long, lined and arched wi(h brick 
from one end to the other. We arrived here day before yesbuday, 
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and already I notice how much the city is altered, enlarged, and im- 
proved since I last saw it. Everything, indeed, that I have seen of 
the kingdom from Spezia hither is full of a vitality and busy energy 
which were not to be seen twenty years ago, and which are not to be 
found elsewhere in Italy now. 

I have been here less than two days, and of course have seen very 
few people ; but everything I have seen in society has been as strongly 
marked with the changes and revolutions of the period since I was 
last here, as the city and its streets. The first evening — having ar- 
rived at noon — I went to see the Marquis Arconati and his very 
remarkable wife. When I knew them in 1835-38 at their castle 
near Brussels, in Heidelberg, and in Paris, they were living on the 
income of their great estates in Belgium. .... Now all his estates 
have been restored to him, and he has, since 1849, left the domin- 
ions of Austria and established himself here, where he enjoys, amidst 
great splendor, the consideration and influence which his personal 
character and his high position naturally give him. Several deputies 
were in his salon, .... and one or two men of letters, attracted there 
chiefly, I think, by Mad. Arconati, who is everywhere regarded as 
one of the most intellectual women of her time, but one whose re- 
markable powers are rendered graceful and charming by a gentleness 
and modesty rarely found even in those who have only a tithe of 
her resources 

Yesterday I had another phasis of the changes of the times. I 
dined with Count Cavour, the most distinguished of all Italian states- 
men at this moment, and the man who, since 1852, has been doing so 
much to infuse new life into Sardinia. I was surprised to find him 
so young, only forty-seven, and not looking above forty ; a round, 
pleasant-faced gentleman, who, to judge from his countenance and 
manner, has not a care in the world. His conversation is such as you 
might expect from his appearance, lively and agreeable ; his views of 
everything on which he talked strikingly broad, but not, I think, 
always very exactly defined ; and his general air natural but not im- 
pressive. His eye is very quick ; it reminded me of Lord Mel- 
bourne's, which was the most vigilant I ever saw. Nothing seemed 
to escape the Italian Premier, and I think he not only saw but heard 
more than anybody else in the room. Indeed, though there was a 
good wide table between us, I am satisfied that he heard what my 
next neighbor, the Minister of the Interior, said to me, notwithstand- 
ing his tones were so low that I was obliged to be attentive to catch 
his words. I was introduced to a good many persons, whose names I 
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do not remember, and some tbat I do, all, however, announced as re- 
markable for something. One that I noticed particularly was Cibra- 
rio, formerly Minister of Foreign Affaim ; another was the principal 
secretary, on whom Cavour depends for work he cannot do himself. 
.... But as I was told, it was a dinner of intellectual men, such 
as Count Cavour likes to give, and therefore such as marks a great 
change in the tastes and character of those who govern the affairs of 
the kingdom. 

In the evening I went to a palazzo from which power has de- 
parted, — that, I mean, of the Balbos, — in order to pay my due re- 
spects to the widow of Count Cesare, who was among my friends in 
both my other visits to Europe, and at one time filled the place now 
filled by Cavour. But the rich old halls, in which I once had a most 
gay and luxurious dinner, looked very grave and sad. Everything 
was respectable, but the change was very great. All five of his sons 
were in one of the national battles, where their father stood by the 
side of the King, and afterwards often said it was the proudest hour 
of his life. One son was afterwards killed in the battle of Novara. 
They were all evidently pleased to have a friend of their father, of 
whom they knew something, come to see them for liis sake, and I 
was glad of it. I have been this morning to see a good statue of him, 
erected in the public promenade ; but his works, historical and politi- 
cal, often reprinted, are his best monument. 

We shall stay here two or three days more, and then go to Paris, 
where I hope to arrive about June 1st, and where, or in London, I 
•shall hope to hear from you 

Yours always, 

Geo. Ticknor. 

Mr. Ticknor passed the month of June in Paris, and, although 
it was the season when French society was scattered, he saw 
many of his old friends. He also did a great deal of work for 
the Library in those thirty days. 

There are, however, no letters from him describing the pleas- 
ures which really marked this visit, because at the end of the 
first fortnight a great alarm was brought in the letters from home, 
which contained news of the sudden and dangerous illness of 
Mrs. Dexter. For a day or two the anxiety was distressing, and 
nothing could be thought of but rapid preparations for returning 
to America. Better accounts soon followed, but the pleasant 
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days were almost put out of mind, and no history of them was 
written out. One short letter to Mr. Prescott is dated after the 
ill news came. 

Pabis, Thursday Morning, June 18, 1857. 

Dear William, — I thank you, I thank you, I thank you a thou- 
sand times for your thoughtful kiudness in sending me your letter 
about my darling child, and getting Dr. Storer’s note for me. The 
news was dreadfully unexpected, and it needed all the affection of 

our fiiends to soften it to us Your tender words were most 

welcome to us, and your kindness to dear Lizzie what we shall never 
forget. You and Susan have been friends indeed, as you always are ; 
God bless you for it. 

The two Annas and H. G. embark from Havre in the Arago on 
the 30th. It is the earliest chance I must go to England in- 

stantly after I have seen them off, to finish my business there, — of 
which there is more than I now like to undertake, and more than I 
have courage to do. But it is the finale, and a good deal depends 
upon it, and I shall do it. I refer to the Library 

But I have no time to write more, nor could I write upon any other 
subject than the one that fills this poor note, for I have nothing else 
in my thoughts, though I am busy with things and people all day 
long. Your letter came evening before last (Tuesday). I have read 
it a dozen times, and thanked you for it many more times than I 
have read it. Farewell 

Yours always, 

Geo. Ticknor. ■ 

When the party first reached Paris the Due de Broglie was 
still in town, and also Madame de Stael, whom Mr. Ticknor had 
never seen, but who received him warmly, and in whom he took 
a great interest, as the widow of Augmste de Sta^l,t with whom 
he had been so intimate during his first youthful visit in France. 
These friends, with their delightful coterie, — Doudan, Yillemain, 
Madame de Ste. Aulaire, M. and Mad. d’Haussonville, and others 
of the Due de Broglie’s family, — renewed the old associations, 
and there were pleasant dinners in the Faubourg St. Germain, 

* Of Madame de Stael, nh Vemet, Baron Bunsen says in a letter, printed in his 
Memoirs : The combined impression made by her manner, countenance, and 
conversation, prepares one to believe, and even to guess, at all the great and 
good qualities attributed to her.” 
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and a breakfast at Mr. Ticknor’s hotel. Piiibusqiie, Teniaux- 
Compans, Mignet, came to find their former friend, and de 
Tocqueville came repeatedly, during a few days he was in town, 
and dined once with Mr. Ticknor. Ten days after his arrival in 
Paris the Count and Countess de Circourt returned, from a jour- 
ney, to their pretty country-place at La Celle St. Cloud, and there 
Madame de Circourt, who was then a suffering invalid, received 
the Ticknors at a charming breakfast alfresco, on a lovely sum- 
mer day. Count Circourt was constantly a delightful compan- 
ion in town, breakfasting and dining in the Place Yendcjme, 
dropping in for interesting talk, and showing hearty sympathy 
when the bad news came from America. 

M. Guizot invited Mr. Ticknor to Yal Eicher, where he went 
and had two most agreeable days ; and he afterwards went for 
a day or two to Gurcy, the country-place of M. d’Haussonville, 
where ho once more saw the Due de Broglie. 

In a letter to Count Circourt, written a few years later, after 
the death of Mad. de Circourt, and immediately on receiving 
news of the death of the Duchesse de Eauzan, Mr. Ticknor 
sketches his experience in his four visits to Paris : — 

As you say truly, the traditions, even, of that old society which once 
made Piiris so charming are already among the things of the past. 
Its last reli(.‘-s lie buried with Madame de Circourt and Madame de 
Eauzan. What I saw of it was in 1817, in the salon of the dying 
Madanu'- de Staid, in that of Madame de Chateaubriand and Madame 
(^onslaiit ; tluai, in 1818 and 1819, in the more brilliant salons of the 
])ucheHsc‘, d(*- Durns and the Duchesse de Broglie, and of the Comtesse 
de Stt‘. Aulaire, not forgetting the Saturday evenings at the ])alace, 
wIku'i^ the 1 )iicheHHe de Duras received, witli inimitable graciousness 
and dignity, on Ixhalf of the King, as wife of the first Gentleman 
of ilu‘. I>(*dc*hamb(*r ; and finally in the winter of 1837-38, which 
we had the ])h;asure of passing in Paris, when tlie Duchesse de Broglie 
and Madame de, Ihuizan shared with Madame de Circourt the inheri- 
tance llu'Y liad recc'ivt'.d from their mothers, and Guizot and Thiers 
and Mole had mlons with very little of the old feminine grace and 
gentleness in llumi. 

But this was tli(‘ hist that I saw of what remained from the old 
Frencli salons. When we were in Paris in 1857, the Duchesse de 
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Rauzaa was there with her charming daughter, the Duchesse de 
Blacas ; but it was the summer season, Madame de Circourt was ill, 
and, though at the Due de BrogHe^s and at Thiers^ and at Mad. d^Haus- 
sonville’s — both in town and at Gurcy — I met most agreeable 
people, yet it was plain that all was changed. It was another atmos- 
phere. Old times were forgotten ; the old manners gone. And 
what is to come in their place ? Paris is externally the most mag- 
nificent capital in Europe, and is becoming daily more brilliant and 
attractive. But where are the old sedons, — their grace, their charm- 
ing and peculiar wit, their conversation that impressed its character 
upon the language itself, and made it, in many respects, what it is ? 

Four weeks passed away in this, Mr. Ticknor’s last visit to 
Paris, and on the 29th of June the whole party travelled to 
Havre, and all went on board the American steamer Arago, 
which was to touch at Southampton on its way to Hew York. 
The last letters from home had brought good accounts of Mrs. 
Dexter's recovery, and a package received at Southampton con- 
^ Ticknor parted there from his 
m they sailed for America he went to 
ork he had undertaken. 

^ of Mr. and Mrs. Twisleton, who were 

itu iiumo xjj. oneir pretty house at Eutland Gate, and his time was 
filled, as in the previous year, with a perpetual contrast of really 
arduous and earnest work with the excitement of a most stimu- 
lating intellectual society in every form. All this is described 
in his daily letters to Mrs. Ticknor. 
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CHAPTEE XYIII. 

London. — Letters to Mrs. Tichnor. — Harrow. — British Museum Bead- 
ing-Room . — Anecdote of Scott . — W. B. Greg. — Tocqueville. — Ma- 
caulay . — Wilson. — Spanish Studies. — Letter to Mr. Prescott . — 
Due dIAumale. 


To Mrs. Ticknor. 

London, July 3, 1857. 

Dearest Wife, — I am here safe in gentle Ellen’s* kind care. I 

wish I could add that I am easy in my thoughts I want to 

know every hour how you are. I want to seem to do something for 
you. .... I wish heartily, half the time, that I had never left the 
Arago, and sometimes think that the storm in which I escaped over 
the side of that vessel was a sort of warning to me not to leave it. 

But there is no use in all this ; rather harm Wet did not 

reach Southampton till the five-o’clock train had been gone ten min- 
utes. So we made ourselves comfortable, with a mutton-chop and a 
cup of tea, at an excellent inn there, and at fifteen minutes past seven 
took the next train, reached London at ten, and Eutland Gate at half 
past. 

Ellen and the Lyells had waited for me till half past nine, and 
then giving up all hope of me, they w^ent to their respective parties. 
.... At midnight, giving them up in my turn, I went to bed. The 
first thing yesterday morning I had a note from Ellen, saying that if 
I intended to accept an invitation — which with others was on the 
table waiting for me — to go to the Speeches,” or annual exhibition 
at Harrow, I must be at breakfast before ten. So I was down in sea- 
son, and she came immediately after, and received me most sweetly 
and aliectionately ; Twisleton followed, with hearty kindness. We 

breakfasted, and set off for Harrow at once After the exercises 

came lunch, of course, partly in the house of the Principal, Dr. 
Vaughan, — soon to be a bishop, they say, — and partly under a tent, 

* Mrs. Twisleton. 

t Miss Cushman and Miss Stebbins were his companions on this journey to 
London. 
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in beautiful open grounds, the ladies often sitting on the grass, and 
looking as gay as the flower-beds around them. A good many ac- 
quaintances were there, — the Milmans, who asked most kindly for you 
and Lizzie, the Godleys, etc., etc., besides lots of new acquaintances, 
the best of whom were Dean Trench and the Adderleys. With these 
last we drove into town, and I got out as nearly as I could to Harley 
Street, took a cab, and hurried to the Lyells’. Dear Lady Lyell was 
dressing to go out, but came down at once, and was as kind and good 
as ever. So wns Sir Charles. But I did not stop long. It was din- 
ner-time for both 

We had nobody at dinner except Professor Brodie, from Oxford, 
son of Sir Benjamin Brodie, and a good pleasant talker. But after 
ten I was very sleepy, and EUen having disappeared, I went to bed. 
.... This morning, however, I find I made a mistake in hurrying 
off so. Ellen had only gone up stairs to dress in Spanish costume for 
a fancy ball, and intended to show herself to me before she went. It 

was a pity I missed .it I dine to-day with the Lyells, — who 

still have the Pertz family with them, — and in the evening go to. the 
Horners’ 

I am just setting out for Bateses and the British Museum, so as to 
begin work first of all. How much there will be of it, or what else 
I shall do, I cannot yet foresee. But you will know just as fast as I 
can learn it myself. .... I am sorry to write in so bad a hand this 
morning, but I should not have had time to say half I have done, if I 
had written carefully and plain. And even now I have not said what 
I most want to say, and that is, to send my best love and many kisses 
to darling Lizzie, of whom it seems to me I think more and more, 
now I think of you both more together. Love to Dexter, of course. 

Londox, July 4, 1857. 

When I am alone there seems no way of preventing myself from 
being assailed by anxious thoughts about you and our home, except 
by writing to you of all I see and do here ; a proceeding which neces- 
sarily turns my mind upon what is nearest to me. And so I wrote 
to you all my leisure yesterday, and so I suppose I shall write to you 
all my leisure to-day. I left off my hurried despatch just as I was 

going out I drove first to Mr. Bates’s. “ He is not in town,” 

was the answer of the bowing porter. I was a little disappointed not 
to begin my business at once ; but it is of no great consequence 

Faihng in this I made half a dozen visits. First I went to Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s. He was at home, so w'ere Lady Charlotte and George. 
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. . . . They were all as kind as possible, and made all sorts of in- 
quiries about you ; Lady Charlotte really takes it to heart that she 

misses you again, and sent most affectionate messages to you 

I found nobody else at home, but Lord and Lady Stanhope 

They were very agreeable, and I stayed and gossiped a good while. 

. . . . Panizzi, at the British Museum, said that Lord Holland* had 
told him I was come, and therefore he felt sure he should see me 
soon. He carried me at once to the new reading-room, which yon 
know has a magnificent dome, a few feet larger in diameter than that 
of St. Peter’s. The effect of the whole is very fine ; the arrangements 

and details are admirable Ellen says it is the finest room she 

has ever been in. I am not sure but I must say the same ; even with 
the Pantheon fresh in my mind. Certainly I have never seen any 
room so completely adapted to its grand purpose of intellectual labor 
for a large number of persons. Indeed, I am much disposed — as I 
hear others are — to think that Panizzi has succeeded in making it 
what he boasted to me last year he would make it, namely, a more de- 
sirable place for literary work than any man in London can find in his 
own library, however ample and luxurious that library may be. For 
only think of having a dozen walking bibliographical indexes, — like 
Watts^ Nichols, and the rest of them, — ready, each in his department, 
to tell you just what books you should ask for out of the million at 
your command, and then to turn and find an intelligent attendant — 
or even two or three — always ready to bring you whatever you may 
need. .... Parnell’s tale of Edwin and the Fairy Feast is nothing 
to it. I intend to have great comfort there, and do a good deal of 
work. 

When I came home, between four and five, I went in to see Lady 
Theresa, and found her in the midst of a fashionalde matinee musi- 
calc She is as winning in her manners as ever, and as attrac- 

tive. She told me to give her love to you and tell you how much she 

felt for your anxiety She would have had me stay and talk 

with her when the music should be over, but I excused myself, and 
told her I would come another time soon. 

I dined with the Lyells ; nobody at table but solid, good Dr. Pertz 
and Mrs. Pertz, for they were all to go off — and I too — at a little 
after nine, the Lyells to the Queen’s concert, and the rest of us to 
Mrs. Horner’s. The dinner was pleasant, a little learned, a little gay, 
and altogetlier sensible 

The party at Mrs. Horner’s was just like the one you and I went 

* Tlie fourth and last Lord Holland, son of his former host. 
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to there last year. We had Gibson and Lady Bell, Edward Bunbury, 

Colonel Lyell, and perhaps a dozen more Lady Bell and Mrs. 

Horner sent yon abundance of affectionate messages. 

I talked a good deal with Eichardson, Scott’s old friend, who ap- 
pears so largely and pleasantly in the Life by Lockhart Tell- 

ing him how fine I thought Scott’s colloquial powers, he answered, 
“ Yes, but they were never so fine as when he was having a jolly good 
time with two or three friends.” He then described to me 'what he 
considered the finest specimen he had ever had of them. It was w'hen 
nobody was present but Tom Campbell. They dined together at 
Tom’s, in Sydenham, near London, — a very modest little cottage, 
where I dined in 1815, — and where the scene of this talk was chiefly 
laid at just about the same period. They dined early, but by ten 
o’clock, brilliant as the conversation was, Tom w’as past enjoying it, 
and nothing remained for them but to carry him up stairs and put 
him to bed. Scott, however, was neither disturbed nor exhausted, and 
they two repaired to the village tavern, and ordering beefsteaks and 
hot brandy-and-water, Scott poured out floods of anecdote and poetry, 
and talked on till three, when, with undiminished resources and as 
bright as ever, he reluctantly went to bed. Next morning they were 
up in good season. Tom came over to them, a little the worse for 
wear, but not much. Scott talked on, more brilliantly, if possible, 
than ever. At eleven they had mutton-chops and beer for breakfast, 
and then all three went off to London, Scott amusing them all the 
way, as — according to Richardson’s account — men were never 
amused before or since. The whole story is, no doubt, characteristic 
of the period, as well as of the men 

I was up in good season this morning, — the glorious Fourth, — and 
gave as many hours as I could hold out to w^ork. I went to the Bar- 
ings’ about business, .... did several errands, and then went for four 
hours to the British Museum. Nothing could be better than the 
arrangements, and the good-nature with which my rather peculiar 
case was understood and met. I say peculiar, because, wiiereas other 
people want particular books and ask for them, I do not know what I 
want, except that I want books I have never heard of in old Spanish 
literature. So kind Mr. Watts took me to the place where they stand, 
far in one of the recesses of that vast pile of building, and gave me 
the services of one of his assistants. This person took down and 
showed me about three hundred and fifty curious volumes, and re- 
placed them all. I was familiar with all but twenty of tliem. Of 
these twenty I took the numbers and titles, and shall go on Monday 
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to the grand reading-room, establish myself there, and send for them 
to examine their contents and make such memoranda about them as I 
may find expedient. And so I shall go on till I have gone through 
all the old Spanish books, a collection inferior to my own, but, of 
course, containing odd and curious things that I do not possess. Thus 
far, however, I have found nothing of any considerable value, nor in- 
deed anything of extreme rarity 

At home, .... I had a long visit from William Greg, and an ex- 
cellent talk with him 

July 5. — I breakfasted with Greg, having desired him to ask no- 
body else, as I wanted to have a thorough talk with him. I had it, 
and enjoyed it very much for two hours. TeU Hillard that he agrees 
with us exactly about the present position of affairs in America, and 
understands them better than anybody I have seen since I came from 
home. 

After I came home, we had a visit from Tocqueville, as agreeable as 
ever. Then I drove out to Macaulay’s, who seemed uncommonly 
glad to see me, and talked after his fashion for half an hour, with 
great richness and knowledge, chiefly on female beauty, which, by 
the most curious citations from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Let- 
ters, from Sir Charles Grandison, Congreve’s Plays, and such out- 
of-the-way places, he proved had greatly increased in England since 
the disappearance of small-pox. It was very amusing, but the first 
rush, as he comes down upon you, is like a shower-bath, or rather 
like a waterspout. But you will remember. Only, I think, his 
manner grows a little more declamatory. 

On my way back I stopped at Holland House, and again met 
Toc([ueville, and two or three agreeable people. But I could not stop 
long. The old house is much altered, and made very luxurious, but 
I missed things I should have been glad to see in the library, the 
dining-room, and the drawing-room. Some of it, too, was a little fine, 
though on the whole it is much improved and better kept. From 
H(.)lland liouse I drove to Hallam’s. He is little altered since last 
year, dines out sometimes, he told me, wdth old friends, and talks as 
fast as ever He asked me to dine lor Tuesday, but I am en- 

gaged, and as lie goes out of town in a few days, I may not see him 
again. He said that he is just upon eighty years old 

I dined with Mr. Wilson, a member of Parliament, Financial Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, owner, and formerly editor, of the “ Econo- 
mist,” and the person on whom the government depends in questions 
of baidving and finance. He never reads a book ; he gets all his 
16 
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knowledge from documents and conversation, as Greg tells me, that 
is, at first Land. But he talks uncommonly well on all subjects ; 
strongly, and with a kind of original force, that you rarely witness. 
He has a young wife, and three nice, grown-up daughters, who, with 
Greg, a barrister, — whose name I did not get, — one other person, and 
myself, filled up a very luxurious table, as far as eating and drinking 
are concerned. And who do you think that other person was 1 No- 
body less than Madame Mohl ; * who talked as fast and as amusingly 
as ever, full of good-natured kindness, with a little subacid as usual, 
to give it a good flavor. The young ladies Greg accounts among the 
most intelligent of his acquaintance, and they certainly talk French 
as few English girls can ; for Tocqueville came in after dinner, and we 
all changed language at once,t except the Master, who evidently has 
but one tongue in his head, and needs but one, considering the strong 

use he makes of it Mad. Mohl was very kind about you, and 

assured me that I might consider Lizzie quite well by this time. My 
heart aches to think that I can’t. But patience. To-morrow, letters 
will come. If they could only come from the middle of the Atlan- 
tic too ! 

To/Zo, « — *^T/^ lof+Q-no f -nrt cfQowQi* ! T ’HR-Q^ited till thc last moment 

lefore I went to breakfast 
u sundry notes of no regard. 

The breakfast at Macaulay’s was very agreeable. I suppose I 

ought to say very brilliant. We had just nine persons Senior, 

Tocqueville, Lord Stanley, Lord Glenelg, Lord Eoden, Lord Gran- 
ville, and Lord Stanhope, with the Master and myself, made up 
Horace Walpole’s number. We all walked for half an hour on the 
beautiful lawn behind the house, talking in squads, English where 
Macaulay w’as, French for Tocqueville’s humor. .... The whole 
breakfast was very agreeable. We talked about everything, and 
w^earied wdth nothing, ending with another half-hour on the lawn, in 

rich sunshine, where I talked all the time wdth Lord Granville 

At half past twelve I drove to the British Museum, and w^orked there 
four hours most satisfactorily After this T made a few visits. 

.... I had just time, on returning home, to dress for dinner 
at Lord Fitzwilliam’s. The family portion of the party was large, as 

* Formerly Miss Clarke. See ante, pp. 106 and 124, etc. 

t At a still later period of his life, when Mr. Tieknor’s French might have 
keen supposed to have lost some of its freshness, a French lady of cultivation 
said to Mr. Hillard, “ Monsieur Ticknor parle Fraii^ais delicieusement.” 
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you nxiglit expect. But beside this we had Wilde, a Queen's Coun- 
sel of eminence ; Lord Monteagle, an excellent talker ; Lord Bur- 
lington, a man of known ability, but shy ; and Bouverie and his 

wife The conversation was good and strong, chiefly in the 

hands of Lord Monteagle, — Spring Rice, — who continued it after- 
wards in the saloon, where we became so animated that I did not get 
home till half past eleven. 

July 7. — , Ellen had a breakfast-party this morning; Senior, 

Merivale, Godley,-— our old friend,*— Adderley, Trench, — Dean of 
Westminster in place of poor Buckland, one of the men I am most 

glad to meet, — and Sparks The talk was excellent. Ellen 

was (iharming at the head of her own table 

July 8. • — The letters came this morning by the early post. Thank 
Ihmven, everything was right on the 22d of J une. I hope I feel grate- 
ful in some degree as I should, but it seems impossible. And now I 
must wait till I can hexir from you, and that will be a long time ; 
two ]>aaHag(‘H across the unsociable ocean. But you have made two 
thirds of one of them 

8ir Edniund Head came in immediately after breakfast. t . . . . 
He is h«)king very well, and says he is better than he has been for 

many years He is to come again to-morrow moniing, and I 

shall go with him to Lady Head, and ho with me afterwards to the 
Briiisli M,u«(‘um 

I %vent to the Duchess of Argyll’s party Thc're were a good 

many people tlnu-c^ whom T knew, more than T expec-t(‘d, and I had a 
v(‘ry g«)(>d time. The Lyells, Lord Burlington, — who is to he Duke 
of I )evonHhir(‘, and is fit to ht‘, — Stirling, Ijord and Lady Wensley- 
<lab% Mrs, Norton, and 1 HU}>|>()se a dozen more. 

*/»/// 1). We, had a most delightful breakfast at Twishdon’s this 
morning : Toc<|U(‘vilh‘, Sir Edmund Ihuid, Stniior, Stirling, Lord 
Olein'lg, Lortl Monteagle, M.<u’ival(‘,— again, and J was glad o( it, — Sir 
George lanvis, and Lord Lansdowne, — a little ohhn* than he was last 
y(*iir. d’he talk was admirable, and I was struck anew with the ahun- 
danee of Lewis’s knowledge*. ; but 1 have not time to U'll you, and only 
PCS* how many |>ag(‘H 1 have writbui. T went lioim^ with Head, and 
wan most kindly, even aneclionalely, r(‘c.(‘ive*d by Lady Head, who 

could not Hay too mue.h of her r(*gr(‘t at not sc'eing yon We 

tlieii W(‘nt to Stirling’s, and hxdceal ovcii* his pic.tiire.s and things, very 

Mr. (Indlcy, a man of most agrcealdo epuilitics and culture, had been in 
Jtoiiton a fpw years befon* this iiim*-. 

t Lately arrived iu England for a visit. 
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curious, ricli, and rare, and I worked a little among his Spanish books, 
and mean to work more, for there are good things among them 

From Stirling's, Head and I went to the British Museum, where, 
as he truly said, it was amusing enough that I should lionize him. 
But he had not been there, of course, for five years, since which every- 
thing is changed. He agreed with all whom I have heard speak of 
it, that the reading-room is the finest room in Europe, taking out 
churches. I am more and more impressed with it. I then made 
some calls, finding no one at home but Lord Ashburton, with whom 
I had a very interesting talk ; then, after a walk for exercise with 
Twisleton, in Kensington Gardens, — the first I have been able to 
take since I came to London, — we passed a quiet and happy evening 
together, having refused to go to Milnes', * lest we should all be quite 
worn out with dinners. 

I cannot tell you how kind, gentle, and loving Ellen is to me, mak- 
ing me all but happy, and relieving my anxious thoughts more than 
they could be relieved anywhere else, separated as I am from you all. 
Nor can I tell you how much she is liked in society here, the very 
best of it I hear of her on all sides. She is certainly a charm- 

ing creature, and if I were to fail to love her, I should be very un- 
grateful. 

A good many people come to see me, and I of course return their 
calls, but I have not time to tell you of them, still less to repeat, 
as I intended to do when I began this volume, some of their good 
things 

July 10. — lam invited thrice to breakfast this morning, and al- 
though I am sorry to miss Dean Trench, and should have liked the 
company at Senior's, including Lesseps, — whose father I knew at Lis- 
bon in 1818, — yet I rather think I am in luck in being first engaged 

to Lord Stanhope The breakfast was first-rate in all points, 

company and talk. Lady Evelyn Stanhope was the first person I 

saw, — young, pretty, unmarried The next was Tocqueville ; 

.... then came the Lyells, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Caernarvon, 
a young nobleman of great fortune and promise, who, a few years ago, 

carried off the first honors at Oxford. All talked French This 

gave Tocqueville, of course, the advantage, and nobody was sorry for 
it. He did his best, both with discussion and anecdote, and noljody 
can do better. The consequence was, that we sat late, two hours and 
a half ; some of us, perhaps, lingering l)ecause we remembered that 
it is Tocqueville's last day. Before we separated, he came up to me 

* Monckton Milnes, now Lord Houghton. 
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and gave me a long message of regrets for yon and Anna, .... add- 
ing, that if either of ns want anything in Paris that he can do for ns, 
he shall always be charmed to do it I sat next to Lord Aber- 

deen, and had some very interesting talk with that wise old states- 
man. Lady Stanhope was charming, as I think she always is, and so 
was Lady Lyell. 

The next three or four hours I spent in hard work at the British 
Museum, and then went by appointment to the Athenoenm, and was 
taken by Lord Stanhope to the House of Lords, and placed on the 
“ steps of the throne,” — as the place is called, and really is, — to hear 
a great debate on the Oaths Bill,” or the bill that should permit 

Jews to sit in Parliament I was in a good neighborhood. 

Milman stood next to me, and introduced me to Elwin, editor of the 

Quarterly,” and I talked with both a good deal Sundry of 

the lords came to the rail, which separated me from their consecrated 
body, and spoke to me, — Lord Stanhope, Lord Glenelg, Lord Gran- 
ville, and others The debate was very exciting, if not very 

able, and produced all its effect in that grand hall, so imposing, so 
suited to its grave purpose. Earl Granville opened the discussion. 
He is a graceful, fluent speaker, not very powerful, but a man who 
produces upon you the impression that he is in earnest, and means to 
be fair. Lord Stanley followed, vehement and subtle, but not per- 
suasive. Then came Lord Lyndhurst, coin])a(it, logical, and very 
exact in his choice of language. These were the three principal 
speakers. Of the three. Lord Lyndhurst was decidedly the ablest as 
a del>a.ter, and what he said lost none of its force from the circum- 
stance that he is eighty-five years old, and more The l)ill was 

lost by thii*ty-four, as was fores(!en. But I di<l not wait I'or the di- 
vision ; I was too tired. I had given up a phuisant dinner, and at 
twelve o’clock, — having had not so much as a drop of water since 
the l)rilliant lireakiast of the morning, — I went to the Albemeum, 
ordeuid mutlon-cbops and sherry, and enjoyed my dinner, I assure 
you 

Julij 11. — I breakfasted tHe-d-tHa with Mr. Bates, and had a long 
and very satisfactory c.onversation with him about the. Library. Tlum 
I went to Stirling’s, and worked in his li])rary two or three hours, till 
I was oldiged to go and make some calls, after which .... I came 
home and rested till it was tiim*. to go to diiimu’ at tlu^ Lyells’, where 
I bad an um’omnionly good time with tlui Heads, and a small lairty 
consisting of tln^ I\‘.rtzes and t.wo or thre(‘. otluws. Ellen and Twisle- 
ton were engaged elsewhen', for which I was sorry, for Sir Edmund 
was in great featlier, and very amusing 
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To W. H. Prescott. 


Londgi^, Jiily 13, 1857. 

Dear William, — I must write to you in this huxry-skurry of a 
London season, if it be only to thank you and dear Susan for your 
great kindness to our darling Lizzie. It is mentioned in all our 
letters from home, and sinks into all our hearts. . . , . 

I am very busy. I have nearly got through with everything I 
wish to discuss with Mr. Bates, who eontinues to entertain most 
generous purposes towards the Library ; and I have done a good deal 
of work in the British Museum and elsewhere. But I have plenty 
more to do, and I want to make considerable purchases of books, or 
at least make arrangements for them. Still, everything wdll depend 
on what I may hear. 

I am living with the Twisletons, in a most agreeable manner, 
petted enough to spoil me outright. They live almost next door to 
Sir George Lewis and Lord Morley, — not forgetting Lady Theresa,-^ 
close by Reeve of the “ Edinburgh Review,” and within easy distance 

of Senior, Macaulay, Lord Holland But their social position 

is better than all their surroundings on Hyde Park It almost 

amuses me sometimes to hear such people as old Lord Glenelg, old 
Lord Monteagle, Lord Ashburton, and your friends Lord and Lady 
Wensleydale, talk of our own little Ellen, who is really as attractive 
a lady, and as agreeable, as any I meet in society. As for Lord 
Lansdowne, — now seventy-seven, — who breakfasted here the other 
morning, his manners to her showed a mixture of affection and 
gallantry that it was delightful to witness. Indeed, the sort of ad- 
miration I everywhere hear expressed for her is truly remarkable, 
when you remember that five years ago she was a stranger here, and 
that this society which now claims her as an ornament is the most 
exclusive society of London, and the one most reluctant to receive 
anybody into its intimacy or association. 

And speaking of people who are admired, reminds me of Tocque- 
vRle, who has been here some time, and, as Senior and Lord Stanhope 
said the other day, — looking from quite different positions, — he has 
been decidedly the lion of the season. I have met him quite often, 
and though he has an English wife, and talks English well enough, 
he has generally been humored by keeping the conversation in 
French. Indeed, it was well worth while ; for nobody talks as well 
as he does, not even Yillemain or Mignet, who have the more brill- 
iant epigrammatic style of recent fashion, while he talks with the 
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“beautiful grace and finish of the ancien regime. Once or twice 
when Macaulay was present this produced a curious contrast. He 

— Macaulay, I mean — talked French, indeed, and not had as to 

idiom, hut it was most amusingly hard and unwieldy, and poured 
forth, if not as triumphantly as he pours forth his English, yet with 
the same tone and accent 

July 14. — Your letter of June 27, addressed to Anna, came this 
morning. Thank you for it as much as if it were addressed to me, 
for I have had the full benefit of it. So have sundry of your friends, 

— as far as good news about you are concerned, — for I read it on my 
way down to Milmaif s, where I met the Heads, the Lyells, Macaulay, 
and Elwin, the editor of the “ Quarterly,^' all of whom were glad to 
hear about you. We had a most agreeable breakfast ; Macaulay 
doing, of course, pretty much all the talk, l)ut doing it in a gayer, 
and even a more droll spirit, than I have known him to do it before. 
We laughed immoderately sometimes. 

Yesterday evening I met a lot more of your friends at Lord 
Wensleydakfs, — the Argylls, Milnes, etc. They all want to know 
about Philip IL,” but I can tell them very little. You must come 
and explain the matter yourself. If you will, you will find as glad a 
welcome as anyl)o(ly can have, from as good pt'ople as are to be found 
anywhere. To-day, at dinner, I am to nund (i!r(»t(i. T forged. wh(dh(‘.r 
you knew him. I mean to find out what he thinks about Philip, for 
though I do not doulit what his opinion on the whole will lus 1 am 
curious to know how he will give it, and it is wcill worth having in 
detail. 

The condensation of social activity seems to be more absolute 
than ever this season. Besi<h*.s invitations to breakfast, lunch, <linner, 
and all t.he forms of evt‘.ning ])arties, .... they hav(‘ now a sort 
of t(‘.a and talk meetings, with fruit and ic(‘s, from four to hi wen, 
which they call matinees, .... an<l which 1 am told ar(‘ v(U’y 
agreeabl(‘, esp(‘eially wlum th(*y are given with mu.sic., in gardens, 

. . . . I have been ask(‘d to several, hut have not y(d, Iksui ahh^ to go. 
Lady Holland, however, is to give three* in the next three we'eks, 
which I hear are*. lik(‘ly to be. the*, best of th<^ s(‘ason, a,nd which, no 
doubt, will he fim*, und(‘r (hose*, grand old trc(‘H in tin* ])ark round 
Holland Houkc, ; wIkum*, though I miss sonn* things that 1 wish had 
beem preserve'd as ntc.ords of (he jaist, I find everywhere* gre*al, im- 
prov(‘,mentH, anel in exce.Ihuit taste. d\) e)ne of these inatineUis I mean 
to go 

Your laurels are very green, and grow fast ; peihups faster on the 
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Continent than they do here. Mignet spoke to me of you nearly 
every time I saw him, and he knows the value of your labors, for he 
has himself been employed several years on a history of the six- 
teenth century, which he evidently intends should be his ojpus mag- 
num. And a great work it will be if he finishes it in a manner 
becoming so great a subject; but he gives no sign as to the time 
when it will be ready for the press, and his health is not strong, 
especially since the death of his mother last winter, which I hear 
had a very painful effect upon him. But I am at the end of my 
paper; .... Yours always, 

G. T. 

To Mbs. Ticknor. 

London, July 13, 1857. 

I worked at the British Museum till four o’clock, and had some 
talk there with Stirling, who comes there almost every day to work 
for his history of Don John of Austria. But the chief event of the 
morning for me was a long visit I made, by his invitation, to old 
Lord Aberdeen ; and a very interesting talk I had with him about 
the politics of Europe and, to some extent, of the United States. I 
have talked with no man in England who seems to be, on such great 
matters, so able and wise as he is, or so calm and moderate 

In the afternoon Henry Taylor came and made me a long visit. 
He is only in town for the day, passing from Worcestershire to St. 
Leonard’s, where he is to spend the next two months. He is grown 
quite gray, but otherwise is little changed. He was surprised to find 
Ellen a kinswoman of ours ; and when I told him she was a niece of 
whom I have always been very fond, he answered instantly, “ How 
could you help it ? everybody is fond of her.” This, indeed, is cer- 
tainly the feeling of a very large, high, and intellectual society, which 
claims her as one of its ornaments. Godley, w'ho knows a great many 
people of the best sort in the upper classes, told me the other day 
that he had never heard a word of anything but praise and love of 
her, since she had been here. One person, however, he added, ob- 
jected to her, that she was “an admitted paragon, and that paragons 
were not to his taste.” 

At half past ten in the evening — nobody goes to a party earlier — 
we went to Lady Wensley dale’s, she and Lord Wensleydale being 
among Ellen’s great admirers. A good many people were there, but 
not a crowd. I talked chiefly with Milnes, Lord Belhaven, — a Scotch 
Lord, — and the Lord Chancellor and his wife, Lady Cranworth ; the 
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latter curious about the rich, large houses in New York. There 
were more people there that I knew than I expected to find in any 
London party of the sort. 

Tuesday, July 14. — Lizzie’s letter of the 28th- 30th was my morn- 
ing benediction. Thank you for it, darling child If I could 

now only get news of your safe and comfortable arrival at home, dear- 
est wife, it seems as if I should be patient. But I do not suppose I 
shall be till I see you all. 

As soon as I had read your letter, dearest Lizzie, I took the rest, 
.... and set oft' on my travels into the city to l)reakfast with the 
Milmana. The rooms were not quite so dark as they were when we 
breakhisted there a year ago, for the weather is very bright and 
warm. But even if it had been dull and smoky outside, the company 
at tal)le would have made everything cheerful, namely, the Lyella, 
the Heads, Elwin (editor of the Quarterly ”), and Macaulay, so that, 
with the family, we had just ten, which seems to be the general num- 
ber. Macfiulay, of course, did the talking, and certainly he did it 
well. He was more positively amusing than I have ever heard him, 
more nearly droll 

By the time I reached home — four miles, I think — .... it was 
two o’clock, and very hot and close. Beeve, the editor of the “ Edin- 
l)urgh Ileview,” came in soon afterwards, and I ialktid with him for 

nearly an hour We all dined togetlKu*, wilh Mrs. Stanl(‘y, a 

v(‘ry agreeable, sensible old lady, mother of the 8tanh‘y who wrote 
Arnold’s Life We had Mad. Mold, Senior, and (Iroti^, the his- 

torian, so that there were abundant mabirials for good talk, and wo 
had it. ; (Jrote doing his part rather solemnly, but very woW. In the 
(W(‘ning Toc(pK‘.vilI(i came in, passing through London towards home, 
and so T took leave of him .... for the third time, and always 
sorry to do it 

July 1 5. — I work(‘.d a good while at Stirling’s this morning; but 
as h(‘ giv(*s Tn(‘ hnive, very liberally, to bring home with me such 
books as 1 want, to examin(‘., T did not stop so long as I ot.lnu’wise 
should have don(‘, but came home to rtist a litth^ It was lucky I 
did, for 1 was but just strefidu'd on the sofa when I was called to the 
Due. d(‘ lh'()gli(‘ and Albrn’t. Th(‘y have biaui, as you know, to visit tint 

fa,rnily of Louis Philippe Tin* Due is om; of their coun.sidlors, 

or, as the Due. d’Aumah‘ called him, this afternoon at Lady irolland’s, 
the ])!it.riarc.h in the.ir ])olitic.s. Th(‘y an^ only in town for a ])art of 
the. day, so that T was really t.ouc.hed wil.h tlu'ir kindness in (‘.oming 
to see me at all. But on Friday they will be here again for a few 
16 * 
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hours, and I shall hope to find them just a moment, to thank them. 
Afterwards I went to see the 'Lyells, for they go off to-morrow, and I 
do not .want to take leave of them in the midst of a great party, 
where I am to meet them to-night. I need not tell yon I was sorry 
to bid them good by. They have been as kind and true as they al- 
ways are 

I then went first to General Fox's,* where I found the same sort of 
hearty kindness I always have, and where I took one of the party I found 

lounging there and went to a grand matinee at Holland House 

Nothing of the sort could well be finer. The wind had come round 
to the north, so that it was cool enough ; and, passing through the 
house, .... the company came out into the park, where all the 
fashionable society of London seemed collected in picturesque groups 
under the magnificent old oaks, and in the open glades and fine gar- 
dens, which are scattered over that superb domain, — a true country 
scene, such as is found in the rich, quiet parks of the inland counties, 
brought to the very borders of crowded, bustling, noisy London. 
Tables were spread with all kinds of refreshments in the open air, 
and in one of the buildings appropriate to such a spot . . . . a Nea- 
politan confectioner, with his attendants, making ices and screaming 
out their qualities and excellences in rhyme and in his native dialect. 
.... Elsewhere there was music, and a little dancing, but not much, 
though enough to enliven a scene that was the most riant that can be 

imagined The cynosure indubitably was Mad. de Castiglione, 

a Sardinian lady, with all the attributes of Italian beauty added, to an 
English complexion of purest red and white, — generally seeming as 
unmoved as if she were of marble, but warming to a very beautiful 

smile when I told her I had lately been at Turin She was 

dressed with good taste, no doubt, but in the extravagance of the 
French fashion, and looked as if she had just walked out of Watteau's 

pictures of a garden scene in the time of Louis XV Everybody 

stared at her, and yet, they say, she does not think she is admired 
here so much as at home, and rather complains of it. 

Lady Theresa asked for my arm, and I walked round with her and 
saw everybody and everything in the most agreeable manner, and 
gossiped and heard gossip of all kinds, such as belongs to London 
fashionable society when the season is the fullest, and the movement 
of everything, like the weird dance in Tam O'Shanter, grows fast and 
furious. 

.... At half past eleven Twisleton, EUen, and I reached Lord 

* Son of the third Lord Holland. 
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Lansdowne^s to a great concert. . . : . I could not stop in tlie concert- 
room, it was like a steam-batk ; but tbe Queen of Holland was there, 
sundry other high-mightinesses, and abundance of ladies and old gen- 
tlemen, like Lord Glenelg, Lord Monteagle, Lord Lyndhurst, and not 
a few more, who seemed to thrive in it like hot-house plants. Many 
others — of whom I was one — stayed in the outer rooms, where were 
the charming Lady Shelburne, Six Edmund Head, Sir Henry Hol- 
land, and a plenty more people whom it was agreeable to talk to 

Jviy 17. — When I despatched my letters to you this morning, giv- 
ing an account of my traveks history down to that moment, I was be- 
ginning a regular London day, which I have now just finished at one 
A. M., without so much fatigue as to prevent me from writing you at 
least a page. I always do before I go to bed, as I do not think I could 
go quietly to sleep else, or have a good night. I began at the British 
Museum tliree or four hours’ work, and very interesting work, too, 
from which I came home with a good many notes, and very dirty 
hands, from turning over curious old Spanish books. When I had 
washed and put myself in order I went to Lady Chatterton’s, a lady 
who has written a book about the South of France, and collects a cer- 
tain portion of fashionable and literary society at her house to hear 
music and eat ices, drink tea, and talk, from four to six or seven. 
.... Harness was there, Harriet Hosmer, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, 
“ Faust” Hayward, Barlow, Lady Becher, etc. But I went late and 
came away early 

My dinner was at Lord Wensley dale’s, where we had Murchison, 
Lord Caernarvon, the Bishop of London, — very agreeable, — the 
Lal)oncheres, Edward Ellice, Lord Brougham, Lady Ebrington, etc. 
I talked before dinner with Lord Brougham, who seems to grow old 
as fast as anybody I meet, and who is said to have shown symptoms 
of age in a speech to-day 

It was so pleasant that I forgot myself and stayed too late, so that 
I did not ari'ive at Senior’s, to a musical party, till consideraldy after 
elevcui o’clock. There I talked a long time with Lord Hatlierton, 
who has just bad a day or two from Tocqueville, and who — as well 
as Lady Hatlierton — siiemed to share the general admiration he has 
inspired during his visit luxe 

July 18. — Millies (*.0110(1 for me in his open carriage at ten, and 
we drove through the beautiful country — which is found on almost 
all sides of Tvoudon to TwidvCiiiham, for a breakfast at the Due 
(rAuiiiale’s. His jilace is called Orleans House, and is one of those 
rich old places that abound in England. It was once occupied l)y his 
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father, Louis PhilipiDe, and the Due — who, you know, has the im- 
mense Conde fortune — has filled it up with rare and curious books, 
inherited pictures, manuscripts, etc., etc., all arranged with admirable 
taste, so that it is like a beautiful museum. This is inside ; outside, 
an English lawn of many acres, with flower-beds and groups of trees 
scattered all over it, slopes down to the Thames, and leaves nothing 
to desire ; while belts of wood, that look like a forest, exclude what- 
ever would be disagreeable in the neighborhood. 

We had for company Sir John Simeon, Van De Weyer, Milman, 
Hawtrey, Lord Dufferin, etc., etc. The breakfast — at twelve and a 

half — was, in fact, a dinner of great luxury and many courses 

But it did not occupy much above an hour, and then we went out 
upon the lawn, walked about, talked gayly, smoked, went into the 
orangery, greenhouses, and one or two other buildings, which are 
made rejjositories for works of art and curiosities. 

The Due is very agreeable, and in rare books one of the most know- 
ing men in England, collecting them with care and at great cost, and 
cataloguing them with curious notes himself. .... 

By four o’clock we were in town again, and I went to a matinee at 
Lady Theresa Lewis’s. It was music. The large saloon was full, 
.... the Milmans, Lady Head, Lord and Lady Morley, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Villiers and her three pretty daughters, Hayward, etc 

I was now — as you may suppose — well tired, and took a good 

rest At half past eight or nine o’clock — for it comes to that 

nowadays — I dined with Mr. Bates, and met Sparks and his wife, 
Cary, — a sensible M. P., — Sir Gore Ouseley and Lady Ouseley, and 
a Count and Countess Somebody from Brussels 

I finished the evening at Lady Palmerston’s ; that is, I was there 
from eleven to one, and saw great numbers of distinguished people, — 
Lord Aberdeen, Mad. de Castiglione, — with her hair erq^ed, and built 
up as high as it used to be in the time of Louis XV., and powdered 
and full of ribbons, — the Argylls, the Laboucheres, Lord Clarendon, 
and most of the ministers, .... and ever so many more. Mr. Dallas 
was there, and introduced me diligently to foreign ambassadors, both 
Christian and heathen, and to General Williams, the hero of Kars, 
for which last I was much obliged to him, as the General is a most 

agreeable person. Lord Palmerston was uncommonly civil 

But I was glad when it was over, I was so tired, though Milnes and 
Lord Wensleydale thought it was very American to go home so early. 

I was, however, richly paid for it, ... . for on the table in the 
entry lay, most unexpectedly, dear Lizzie’s charming letter of July 6 
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and 7, whicii I read tKrougli twice witliout stopping, and then carried 
to bed with me 

July IQ • — Twisleton and. I breakfasted with Milnes, and we .had 
Mad. Mohl, Sir John Simeon, — a book- collector whom I met at 
the Dnc dAumale’s and find very pleasant, General Kmety, a 
Hungarian, who floiuished much in the last war at home and now 
flourishes much in society here, — young Harcourt, Lord Stanley, 
and enough more to make up a dozen. The talk was much about the 
defection of the Sepoys in Bombay, which begins to trouble them 
very much. I noticed last night that Lord Clarendon, Lord Palmer- 
ston, and two or three of their set, seemed so anxious to put a good 
face on the matter and keep up a cheerful courage, that I could not 
help feeling that they must have serious misgivings. Indeed, it can- 
not be otherwise ; and the impression seems to be that there will be 
angry discussions in Parliament. But this last I take to be uncertain. 
British pluck will, I think, stand the ministera in good stead on this 
occasion, as it did in the war with Itusaia. 

I came home before two, and wrote to you and Oircoiirt till four, 
when I made a very agreeable visit at Holland IIouHe, where I went 
into the old library and turned over a good many curioun books, the 
very positions of which I remembered, so that when Tiord Holland 
mustered up a knowing person and sent him to me, — for I vvciiit to 
the library alone, — I found him useleRs. Lord and Lady Ilolland 
were receiving a good many friends, and I loung(‘d with them Home 
time, after which I made a visit to Macaulay, who liv(‘H near, and 
with whom I had a long and interesting talk about Burkes, aH we 
sat on bis beautiful lawn, where I found him uiading. Thi said 
that Burke would have made a good historian, judging from his East 
India speeches and papers, which w(ire drawn up with gnuit hihor, 
and perfectly accurate in their facts. I doubt.(‘(l, and doubt si, ill. 
Burke was really made for a statesnum and orator, and for nothing 
else. 

In the evening I went to Lord Oranvin(‘’H, having luMm obliged to 
refuse an invitation to dine there two days ago. Sir .John Acton, 
who has been to see me twice, but wbom T havc^ not Ix-lbre in(*,t, was 
there, having arrived four days ago from tln^ (^)nlin(mt.* Both he 
and his mother, Lady Granville, rec(u‘v(Ml in(‘ with tin* gn^atc'st kind- 
ness. Lord Granville came in soon afterwards, W(‘aring th(‘ Star and 
Garter, because he had been dining with th(i Qinu-n of Holland. He 
was followed by Count Beinistorfl' and his wile, the Ihaissian Ambas- 

* Sir John, now Lord Acton, h:ul been in Boston in 1852. 
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sador and Ambassadress, Lord and Lady Clanricarde, — the daughter 
of Canning, ■ — ■ and a good many more 

Lady Clanricarde — of whom, when Lord Granville presented me 
to her, he said she was among the most brilliant persons in English 
society — I found a very pleasant talker, but not quite, I thought, 
up to the character he gave her. I took the most pleasure in Sir 
John Acton and his mother. Sir John seemed to begin just where 
he left off in Boston, and to have the liveliest recollection of every- 
thing there. He sent many messages to you and Anna and Lizzie, 
full of regret that he should not see any of you, and told his mother 
how much kindness he had received from you. She is a person of 
excellent manners, elegant but not elaborate, talks a great deal, with 
a slightly foreign accent, and is vigilantly attentive to everybody. 
.... She invited me to come as often as I can, saying she is always 
at home 

I shall go if I can, but I have no time at my disposition. At least, 
it seems so to me ; for I cannot do as the English do, go to two or 
three places after a dinner that does not end till half past ten, be- 
cause, being a stranger, I must talk some time with each person to 
whom I am introduced, or else seem uncivil. Besides, I want to talk 
to them generally. 

July 20. — I worked at home till twelve o’clock, and then went 
about Library affairs, to the booksellers’, and then to the British 
Museum. But on my way I stopped at the famous Bow Street office, 
where the police of all London is chiefly managed, and where one of 
the principal officers is Jardine, an old fellow-student at Gottingen 
forty years ago. He had complained heretofore that I had not been 
to see him when I had been in London, and two days ago I left my 
card, which he returned yesterday with a note, Ixigging me to come 
and see him this morning at the Bow Street office, as he leaves Lon- 
don to-morrow for six weeks. I was glad I went, though I stopped 
only a few minutes ; for he is a good, warm-hearted man, and was evi- 
dently pleased that I had remembered him. 

From three to six I spent in the library of a Mr. Turner, who has a 
very beautiful collection of rare old Spanish books, which he did not 

at all weary of showing me I dined with John Chorley, the 

Spanish scholar, meeting only his brother, — who writes al)out music, 
— and Arthur Helps, and we talked on till after midnight with as 
much interest and in as high a tone as any converstition I have had 
in Europe. The subjects were of the noblest, the differences of opin- 
ion enough to give zest to the discussion, and the men — especially 
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John Chorley — first-rate in knowledge, and the power to illiistrate 
and fortify their positions 

July 21. — . . . . I worked some time in the British Museum, 
where the way seems lengthening as I go, under the leading of Panizzi 

and that living index, Watts But I am determined not to 

wear myself out there much more I dined at Senior's 

Several interesting people were at table : the Bishop of Hereford, 
better known as Dr. Hampden ; Doyle, the editor of Punch ; Colo- 
nel Rawlinson. 
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CHAPT’EE XIX. 

Visits in the Country. — Isle of Wight — Shoreham. — Chevening. — 
Stoke Park. — Walton-on-Thames. — Bolton Percy. — Wentworth 
House. — Wallington. — Aldersham Park. — Malvern. — Ellerheck. 
— Manchester Exhibition. — Liverpool. — Departure for America. — 
Letters to Mrs. Ticknor. 


To Mrs. Ticknor. 

St. Clare, Isle of Wight, Jiily 22, 1857. 

I am in the country till Friday evening, refusing four or five invi- 
tations, two of which I would gladly have accepted, one to* Sir Some- 
body Eardley^s, to see the beginning of the shipment of the electric 
cable between England and America, and eat the needful dinner on 
the occasion ; and the other a matinee from four to eight, at the 
beautiful establishment of the Duchesse d’Aumale at Twickenham, 
where I should have met the Comte de Paris and most of the Orleans 

family I left Ellen and Twisleton with a pretty sad feeling, as 

well as with a wearied body and jaded spirits, and came down to 
Colonel Harcourt and Lady Catherine, in the Isle of Wight. You 
and Anna w^ere invited, and much regret expressed, both in writing 
and by word of mouth, that you could not be here, a regret that I 
share with very great aggravations. It is a beautiful place a couple 
of miles from Ryde. It is a stone house, very picturesque, but not 
over large, with fine grounds full of old trees and gardens, pleasant 
walks, and glades sloping down to the sea and looking over to the 
English coast Xobody is here but General Breton, who com- 

mands at Portsmouth, and a nice pretty daughter, on account of whose 
delicate health he has just accepted the command at Mauritius. 
Everything is most agreeable, — the tonic sea-air; the charming walks 
through woods and by the sounding shore ; above all, the delicious 
quiet and repose. 

The Colonel is as handsome and as gentlemanlike as ever, and a 
most attentive host. Lady Catherine is gentle, intelligent, cultivated, 
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and very accomplished, of which not only her piano gives proof, as 
you know, but, as I find, the walls of her house, where are many really 
beautiful paintings both in oils and water-colors 

July 23. — The principal place of the Harcourts is in Surrey, where 
they stay about four or five months of each year, here only six weeks. 
.... They call this their small place ; but there is nothing half so 
luxurious, or in half such good taste, in the United States, nor, I think, 
any country-house so large, certainly none to be compared to it in any 
other respect. 

July 24. — The two days here, dearest wife, have l)een most refresli- 
ing, and I do not feel at all gratified at the idea of going Ijack to 
noisy, exciting London. The Plarcourts are so kind, too, and want 
me not only to stay longer, but to come to them in Surrey, neither of 
which can be done. I must be in London this evening, and in Eton 
to-morrow, or be accounted uncivil, and, what is worse, not regardful 
of Ellen’s unwearied kindness to me, and her husljand’s thoughtful, 
careful lios|)itality. So I go at noon. 

We had a very pleasant drive yesterday over to Vtaitnor and Bon- 
church and the southern part of the island, not forgc^ttiiig tlu‘. harmo- 
nious Shanklin Chine, all of which I am sure you will remember, for 
I found I had not forgothm it. The only plac.(i wci really sto|)])(‘d at 
was Steep Hill Castle, which the narcourls l(ill mc^ is t,h(‘ b(‘st esl,{ib- 
lishment in the island. It is a fine modern casth*, built on a hillside, 
which is full of varieties of surface and charming glims, and eommaiids 
grand vi(‘ws of the sea at eviuy ()j)eiiing. 1110 possi^ssor, Mr. lla,m- 
borongh, is a middle-aged man with a family of beautiful hhujlUli ehil- 
dren, and mneh devoted to botany and wood-c.ra ft. His j)lac(! be.aj's 
proofs al)uiida.ut of his good taste, as widl as of his grea,t resources. 

Just after wi‘ arrived all the school-childrim of th<^ ucighboihood — 
about oiK^ hundred and m’ghty — ■came in with thim* teachers n, ml ider- 
gymen, and after having had ti^a a.nd cake on th(‘ gra,ss, were bi’ouglit 
np, t wo a,l. a. thn(‘, to Mrs. I ramborongh, and according t.o their e.onduet 

during the year re<‘cive.d ri'ju’imands, — very gi'iiths or rewards \'(‘ry 

appropriati*. and att.rae.tiv(‘. to their young eves, ddiey the.n distrib- 

nt.(*d themselvi's a, bout, the lawn and IVoliidved ;ind da, need We 

Were so nimdi amused tliat. we stayed too late, a, ml did not, riN'ieli 
borne so as to get. dinner till near nim* o’cdoe.k, tliongh somi', of the 
neighboi’H were invil.eil, and of course h;i<l (o wait.. 

I went all oviu* t in* liousi*, olliees, Htaldi's, ami gai'dmis t liis morning. 

. . . . It is, as you may supjK)S(‘, all v<‘ry com j)lete. Ijady ( Catherine’s 
sitting-room is singnlarl}'' lastelul, and has a dozen pamds uft,e*r tlie 
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fashion of Louis XY. painted by her husband in oils, and on her 
mantel-piece two little childish drawings by the Queen when they 
were taught together. After this series of expeditions we went down 
to the seaside and sat under the fine old oaks on the lawn until twelve 
o’clock, when, with not a little reluctance, I bade them good by, 
charged with messages of remembrance and kindness from each of 
them for you 

My return to London was through a rich and beautiful country, 
but at the end rose the huge, black, shapeless city. .... Ellen re- 
ceived me most affectionately, .... and Twisleton with his usual 
heartiness broke out, “You must go and hear the great debate to- 
night, in the Commons.” It was on the Divorce Bill, and had been 
put off from Monday last, when he knew I had made arrangements 
to go, and been disappointed. So, after some hesitation on my part, 
and a little urging on his, I determined to go. The Twisletons were 
to dine with Lord Say and Sele,* but I had declined the invitation ; 
so I hurried to the Athenaeum for a bachelor’s dinner; and there found 
Kinglake and Eawlinson, to whom were soon added Hayward and 
Stirling. We pushed our tables together and had a jolly dinner, at 
which I left them and went to the House of Commons. I gave my 
card to the doorkeeper, and desired him to send it in to the Speaker, 
— our old friend Denison, — who had told me I should have the seat 
of “a distinguished foreigner” last Monday night ; and I was not a 
little surprised and pleased to find he had just sent out an order to 
the same effect for to-night. So that I walked right in. 

The debate had been opened, and Gladstone soon rose, the person I 
had mainly come to hear. He spoke about three quarters of an hour, 
and was much cheered. His manner is perfectly natural, almost con- 
versational, and he never hesitates for the right word, or fails to have 
the most lucid and becoming arrangement of his argument. If any- 
thing, he lacked force. But his manner was so gentlemanlike, and 
so thoroughly appropriate to a great deliberative body, that I could 
not help sighing to think we have so little like it in our legislatures. 
When he had finished, Stirling, who had been sitting with me some 
time, took me out, to avoid the tediousness of the next speaker, and 
carried me to see the magnificent library-rooms, and the fine terrace 
over the Thames, some hundred feet long, where I found plenty of 
lazy members, lounging and smoking. After my return I heard Na- 
pier, of Dublin, the Attorney-General, Stanley, and Lord Palmerston ; 
all worth hearing, and two or three others who were not. Before the 


* Brother of Mr. Twisleton. 
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nd of the debate, however, — though not much before, — I came 
Lome, well tired, as you may suppose, and found Ellen waiting for 
ae, no less tired. But the least agi*eeable part of it was, that I was 
0 go to Eton early in the morning, and she was to go to Malvern. 
... I was to bid her and her excellent husband good by for the 
resent, intending to see them in their retreat when I am on my way 
0 embark. Even with tins prospect, however, I was very sincerely 
orry to part from them. 

July 25. — I was off this morning at a quarter before eight, — and 
bat was before anybody was up, — to Eton, for a ceremony like the 
ne I witnessed at Harrow the day after I anived. Dr. Ilawtrey in- 
ited me last year, but I could not go, and so felt bound to go to-day. 
t is a line old place, as you know, and his rooms at the Lodge, be- 
ides being covered with good pictures and portraits, and crowded 
nth rare books, are tapestried with agreeable and classical rccollec- 
Lons. The breakfast in one of them was large, with sundry “ My 
iords and Ladies ” at table, of small note, I suppose, and a few pleas- 
nt people, like Dr. Haw trey’s niece, the Bishop of Salisbury,-— Ham- 
.ton, — the Provost of King’s Colli'ge, Dr. Oakes, etc. The speaking 
f the young men — like that at Harrow — was not so good jis it is 
nth us, generally, hut the German and French, whiidi I was siir- 
rised to find intruding on such classic ground, were (txccdhuit. One 
f the young dogs, who took the part of Hca])in in Molie;rtj’s dia- 
)giie, Que dial)le allait il faire dans cette gali‘,re,” doing it almost 
ndl enough for the Frcmch stage. After this was over I wimt over 
be building and grounds with the good Provost, visited tlui chapel, 
ud saw what was to be seen, ami then came hoim^, too tinul to wait 
)r the dinmvr and .regalia, which hist, howtwer, I should have beim 
lad to witness. On reaching lUitlaud Gate 1 fairly lay down and 
le})t 

When T waked I felt fresh and strong, ami went to Lady Holland’s, 
H the (lay was very l)eautiful, and a [larty in that (iiK^ (dd park is so 
riking. And I was ])aid for my trouhle. All the, royal U(‘S that I 
lissed at the Due (rAumahi’s, last Wc^lnesday, W(a'(*, tlnou*, besides 
cerybody (*lse, as il H(‘em(?d lo me, lhal 1 know in this wihh‘nu‘SH of a 
by. Ther(‘, was fine, music., a learned dog thal played cards and doni- 
loes for Ihe chihlnm, all sorts of refreshments and enlmiainmenls, 
ut above everything ids(‘, the, Ix^autiful lawns, all c.ov(*r(^(l or dott(‘(l 
bill gay groups, and with grand and vemn-ahh*. tn^c's, under whose 
lade ])(M)j)le sat and lalkcid, Hurround(*d with 11ow(u-h that were dis- 
ibiited over tlie brilliant greensward in fanciful beds. 
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In the evening I met a great many of the same people at Lady 
Palmerston^s, hut the scene was as different as possible. Among 
those whom I talked with was a Mr. Lowe, in one of the considera- 
ble offices of the government, who spent some months last year in the 
United States. I assure you he saw things with an eye both very 
acute and very vigilant 

July 26. — I took Senior in my little brougham, and drove to Rich- 
mond to make two or three visits. First we went to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne’s, who, I am sorry to notice, grows feeble fast, though he 
preserves his good spirits, and has the same gentle courtesy he always 

had The Flahaults were there, and seemed to take pleasure 

in remembering our acquaintance in 1818-19, at Edinburgh 

The charming, unworldly Lady Shelburne, who seems more agreeable 
than ever, is, you know, their daughter. .... I found her too, and 
her father and mother, at Lord John RusseR’s, where I was invited to 
an afternoon dejeuner, and where I met a good deal of distingud com- 
pany; Lord Monteagle, et qua sais-je? Lord John has a beautiful 
place in Richmond Park, which the Queen has given him for his life, 
and where he seems to live very happily with his children. He 
showed me his seat, as he calls it, under some trees, commanding a 
beautiful view of the river and all the surrounding country, where, in 
the shade, he told me, he had read my book. 

But I did not stay long there, for I was more anxious to make an- 
other visit than either of the last. And who do you think it was 
I wanted so much to see? Ho less people than old Count Thun, 
Countess Josephine, and Count Frederic and his wife, who are stopping 
at the Star and Garter for a few days. They came to England for the 
Manchester Exhibition, and for sea-bathing for the young Countess. 
.... I was lucky to hear of them yesterday at Lady Holland’s. 
They were really glad to see me, and no mistake. The bright beau- 
tiful young Countess broke out at once, “ And why did you not stay 
that other day at Verona? I went to see Mrs. Ticknor; but you 
were all flown.” .... They were all looking well, and sent any 
quantity of kind messages to you and Anna. But it was late, and I 
was obliged to leave them, parting from them as heartily as I met 
them, with a promise that they will come and see me in London. 

We drove to town as fast as we could, and, finding it impossible to 
change my dress, I went straight to Senior’s, .... it having been 
understood that I was to dine with him, sans ceremonie. We had, 
however, something of a party : his brother, a military man ; . . . . 
Miss Hampden, daughter of the Bishop, and very sensible ; and 
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Lesseps, wLo is here now about the great project of the Suez Canal, 
and making war on all occasions — including this one — upon Lord 
Palmerston in the most furious manner, though making a merry 
affair of it all the time, with true French gayety. II a hcaucoujp 
despritj and amused me yery much 

I walked home, the distance being very small, .... dressed and 
went to Lady Granville^s, where, having been informally invited, I 
was much surprised to find a small, but very distinguished party : the 
Queen of Holland, the old Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George, the 
present Duke, the Princess Mary, his sister, — ni maigre, ni mince, 
— the young Duke of Manchester and his very pretty wife, .... 

and I suppose a dozen more Lady Granville introduced me to 

the Queen, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the Duke of Manchester. 
.... The Queen, with whom I had only a few words of ceremony, 
talks English very well, and is quite free and natural in her manners. 
The Duchess of Cambridge, who is very stout and plain, seemed to 
be full of German bonhomie, and I talked wdth her a long while about 
Hesse Cassel, •where she was born, Hanover, which she knows well, 
etc. For half an hour I talked with the Duke and Duchess of Man- 
chester, who invited me to visit them at Kimbolton. But the most 
agreeable person there, I suppose, was Lady Clamicarde, who amused 
me very much 

I told Lord Palmerston that I had been dining where I met Les- 
seps, and that he was full of his canal. He may l)e lull of liis 
canal,” said the Premier, “ but his canal will never be full of water, 
as the world will see.” And then, having langlied heartily at his own 
poor joke, he went on, and abused Lesseps quite as much as, two hours 
before, Lesseps had abused him, though in a souiewliat graver tone, 
explaining all the while his objections to the grand lu'oject, which it 
still seems to me can do England no harm, thougli it may much h.'inn 
the stockholders, which is quite another thing. 

July 27. — Thank Heaven, I know you arc at honu^, “safely ar- 
rived, all well,” though that is all I know. I have only Lizzie’s dear, 
good letter of July 14, containing the telegraphic words. It is a 
great relief ; I cannot tell you how great, but still I am unreasoiial»le 
enough to want more. And I know there is more soiiH'-where 

When I had breakfasted . . . . T went out for work, <aiKl caiiie 
lionie for work, and in the course of throe hours did a great deal of 
it. I have not told you how I luxve been bothered about the Library 
affairs, for I did not want to have you troubled as wa;ll as mysc'lf, 
especially as you could not give me counsel. The difficulty has been 
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about getting an agent I shall see Mr. Bates, and I trust settle 

everything by the end of the week. If I do, it will be a considerable 
weight off my mind 

Lord Palmerston and Lord Clarendon both thought there would 

be a good debate to-night in the Commons So I went to the 

Athenaeum the moment I could get through my troublesome work, 
.... and having dined pleasantly with Merivale, Kinglake, and Hay- 
ward, I hurried off to the House. Lord Harry Yane procured me the 
seat I had last time. But I was too late, or at least too late for what 
I wanted. DHsraeli had spoken, but not very well The sub- 

ject was India, but there was no excitement j little interest, less in- 
deed than I find everywhere else, for in society people now talk 
incessantly about the mutiny, or revolt, which some call a revolution, 
and which may turn out one, though I think not in its final results. 

July 29. — . . . . The morning is bright and warm, as the weather 

has been to a remarkable degree ever since I came to London 

I write this just as I am setting off for Twickenham, to breakfast 
with the Due d’Aumale again. 

Evening, — Breakfast was at twelve, and I was punctual. The 
Due received me in his library, and carried me through a beautiful 
conservatory to the salon, where the ladies were with the Prince and 
Princess de Joinville. We sat down, just twelve, at a round table. 
The dame d’honneur said to me in a low tone, Madame la Duchesse 
VO us demande h sa gauche.” The Prince de Joinville sat of course on 
her right. The whole breakfast was as agreeable and easy as pleasant 
talk could make one anywhere. Two of the children were present, 
the mother of the Duchesse, — the Princess of Salerno, — etc. The 
service was not as recherche as it was when I was there with literary 
celebrities and no ladies, but it was much like a dinner, .... nice 
as anything can be, with a savoriness to which, somehow or other, no 
English table reaches. 

After breakfast I went to the library again with the Due, who took 
down nearly two hundred curious books to show me, concerning some 
of which — Spanish — I made notes. Then we came back to the 
ladies, who were now settled at their needlework in the salo7i, which 
opened on the beautiful lawn, Ayhile the Due, the Prince, and I sat 
before the door, and enjoyed an uncommonly nice cigar and much 
agreeable gossip. 

But there is an end to everything human, and T brought tin's to an 
end a little sooner than I otherwise should have done, but Hampton 
Court is not hxr off, and I wanted very much to see it My only 
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object — so to speak — was tbe cartoons ; I walked, therefore, hardly 
looking to the right or left, through twenty-four rooms Lined with 
pictures of all sorts, good and bad, many blank spaces indicating that 
some of the better had been sent to Manchester, and at last, through 
crowds of people, — amounting, I should think, to nearly a thousand, 

— reached the somewhat ill-lighted room, built expressly for the car- 
toons by Sir Christopher Wren. They are certainly very grand. I 
remember the School of Atliens and the Sibyls, in the Sistiiie Chapel, 
but, after all, I think the Preaching of Paul, and Peter and John at 
the Beautiful Gate, stand before anything in Rome. Indeed, as I 
have occasionally — - when I was tired of work at the British Museum 

— gone into the sculpture-gallery, and stood before the works of 
Phidias there, I have come to the conclusion that these cartoons and 
the bas-reliefs from the Parthenon are, of all that I have seen, the 
highest efforts of the highest art. But nothing ever seemed so lost on 
those that came to enjoy them, as did these cartoons, to-day, on the 
people that loungtjd through the room, during the hour and an half 
that I was in it. Their number must have been nearly two hundred. 
Not ono Btoj)ped. Many turned away from the cartoons, and looked 
out of the windows to see a poor fountain in the court-yard and the 
gold-fish in the basin. Yet th(‘y were well dressed and looked intelli- 
gent. Certainly they had stopped to enjoy the good jncturcis of the 
Italian and Dutch schools, and the Hir Peter Lelys, in the multi- 
tudinous rooms before they reached the cartoons, for I saw them 
doing it. 

On my way hom(‘ T stopped half an hour at Holland House, wh(‘.re 

Lady Holland was giving h(;r third and last feta chmnqii^tre. It 

was like the others, and, as far as I ct>nld see, the same ])t‘,()ph‘ ev(‘ry 
time. Nothing of the kind, I liear, has been given in Ihigland so 
beautiful 

I was v(‘ry linsl, and little inclined to go out again; hut (W(uyhf)dy 
at Lady Tlolland’s, to whom I spoke al>()ut it, said I must go to the 
evening exhibition of the Academy of Arts. So 1 went, and found 
they wi'n^ right. Tin*. picXures and sculpture Ixdh modm’ab*. 

. . . . I liad H(‘(‘n h(*for(‘. Put tlu^ illumination this eviming made 
ev(‘ryiliirig brilliant, and tin* comjHiny .... c.ompriscal, it scanned to 
me, mairly (‘V(‘ryhody t know in London; Jiml, wliat was more, (*.v(‘ry- 
hody seimual animated, tidkativ(‘, and unc.onstraiiKul ; things not uni- 
form or universal in Knglish society. Th(‘ Ilosiner had Htaycxl in 
or(I(‘r to he. pnw(‘nt to-night, and she. had t.lu* Ixnielit of it. Slut c.{ime 
rather late, and I had talked about her Ceiici with Eastlake, Waagen, 
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and other people, whose word in such a matter is law here. .... 
She was very neatly and simply dressed in pink, and looked uncom- 
monly pretty. I found she knew a good many people, — old Lady 
Morley, the Cardwells, etc. But I took her and presented her to the 
Heads, the Bishop of London and Mrs. Tait, Lord and Lady Palmer- 
ston, Sir H. Holland, and sundry others. She pleased. Her statue 
was much praised. She was very happy, and I enjoyed it a good 
deal. When Lord and Lady Palmerston were looking at the Cenci, 
and expressing great admiration, Eastlake touched my arm, and whis- 
pered, so that they could hear it, “ Everybody says the same sort of 
things. It is really a beautiful work of art, and, for one of her age, 
quite wonderful.” 

July 30. — I took Chorley * this morning at ten, and — with Lord 
Holland's leave — carried him to Holland House, where he wanted to 
see some of the curious Spanish books. Lord Holland, in his dress- 
ing-gown, was ready to receive us, and laid out what we wanted to 
see, both printed and manuscript, in the kindest and most painstaking 
manner. We worked there three hours, and I found a good deal that 
I was glad to get, and so did he 

I dined at the Athenajum, where I found Merivale and Whewell, 
and so had a very good time. Whewell grows squarer and more 
Bishop-like than ever 

July 31. -—A busy day, and a long one. At half past eight I was 
at Mr. Bates’s, and at half past nine had settled everything with him. 
.... I breakfasted with the Heads, and had a most agreeable time. 
There are no pleasanter people in London, and I stayed late talking 

in consequence I drove to the Thuns’. Count Frederic was 

at home, his sister soon followed, and then his charming, bright wife. 
Mrs. Austin, too, came in, and immediately announced to me that she 
had just left a card for me, having called to invite me to Wey bridge, 
an honor and pleasure I was obliged to decline. She talked very well 
about India, the great subject now, and I should l)e glad to talk more 
with her al}out anything, for she has great resources. An hour with 
them all passed very cpiickly and pleasantly. When I came away the 
Countess Josephine sent her affectionate regards to you and Anna, 
and the Countess Frederic sent her love to Anna, and her regrets that 
she had not seen you. She is really one of the most attractive per- 
sons I have ever met. Count Fritz desired his respects to you, and 
seemed to have a very lively recollection of his visit to us in Milan. 
I was very sorry to part from them. 


* J. R. Chorley. 
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I dined tSte-d-tSte with. Chorley, as I promised .... I would the 
first day I could rescue, and I had a very interesting talk with him 
till nearly midnight. He is a shy, reserved man, living quite retired 
with an invalid sister, to whom he seems to devote himself ; but he 
is one of the persons in whose acquaintance I have had most pleasure 
in London. He is a first-rate Spanish scholar ; evidently better than 
Ford, or anybody else hereabout. 

Saturday, August 1. — Sixty-six years old, and not half what I 
ought to be at that age, in goodness, or anything else. I do not like 
to pass the day away from all of you Alter packing, and ar- 

ranging for my final departure, I went out this morning to leave my 

P. P. C’s At two or three doors I inquired and went in. Sir 

Francis Beaufort^s was one. Of course I did not see Lady Beaufort.*^ 

She keeps her room entirely ; but she sent me a kind message 

I saw also Lady Mary Labouchcre, and completed an arrangement to 
go to Stoke Park on Monday. Her husband, you know, is Minister 
for the Colonies, and she said ho came home last night at half past 
two, made nearly ill by reading the details of the horrors in India, 

that were brought by the mail of yesterday 

I dined at Sir George Lewis’s, — a dinner given to the Heads, and 
which the Heads did as much as anyl)ody to make agr(‘(iablci. Dr. 
Waagen was there, .... fourteen in all. I sat n(‘,xt to Lady Theresa, 

who talked as brilliantly as ever. She stanns never to tire 

Her admiration for Toccpieville seems to know no l)omids, and wlum 
she found how much we all liked him, she fiiirly shook hands with 
me upon it, at table. 

After we went up stairs, Sir George came and sat, down (‘vidcmt.ly 

with a purpose — next to me He wante.d to talk about the 

slavery ([uestion, and I went o\a‘.r it with him for iH'.arly two hours, 
Sir Edmund joining us for the last half-hour, during wljirh w<‘ W(ait 
Ronu'.wlnit upon India, and the diiruudty tht‘r(‘, as in th(‘ ^Jnil,(^(l Stat(*.s, 
of dialling with different raci^s of men. It was sti’oiig talk that we 

had, r assure you, and nourishing 

Sunday, August 2. — T breakfastisl with Si'uior, and afterwards 
went to Loi’d Minto’s to see. La Gaieta, a disl,inguish(‘d Ni^apolitan 
exile, who livi^s thi'ri', and whom T kinuv somewhat last year. Ho 
told me grievous things about his poor eount.iy aii<l t,h(^ IViimds h(i has 
there, both in ])riMon and out of it, l)ut hi*, has no remiMlies to propose. 
.... Tie is too simsible to be in favor of a violent revolution, and 
yet it is hard to wait. 

* Mis.s Ifonora Edgeworth. See Vol. I. p. 427. 
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At half x^ast two I drove down to the Deanery of St. PauFs, where 
the Heads came soon afterwards, and we all went at three, with the 
Dean and Mrs. Milman, and attended afternoon service in the choir. 
.... After we came out of the choir, we walked about the church a 
little, then went to the Deanery, then walked on the adjacent bridge, 
which gives a fine view of the river, — all alive with steamboats, filled 
for Sunday excursions, — and a still finer view of St. PauFs, which 
certainly — even after St. Peter’s seen — is a grand and imposing 
fabric ; and then, finally, we had a good Sunday family dinner of 
roast beef, and a good talk, which lasted until nearly eleven. It was 

all very simple, easy, and comfortable But it was very hot in 

the city ; indeed, the weather has excited much remark in this par- 
ticular, few persons remembering so long-continued a spell 

The next day, the 3d of August, Mr. Ticknor went to Stoke 
Park, the seat of Mr. Labouchere, since Lord Taunton : — 

I found the Park much larger than I expected ; it is, indeed, one 
of the grandest I have seen, full of groves of old oaks, and a plenty of 
deer, and all so near London, — only seventeen miles. Windsor is in 

full wew from it, and makes a grand show The house is large, 

but not very good-looking outside. Inside, however, it is fine, and 
filled with fine works of art, ancient and recent ; among the last, four 
bas-reliefs by Thorwaldsen, and one of his statues, which gave me 
great pleasure. Lady Mary took me over the whole, inckiding her 
own parlor and bedroom, which are very luxurious and tasteful ; l)ut 
the rooms that I preferred were the dining-room, and one adjacent to 
it, in which was a most graceful fountain, that in the heat to-day was 
particularly attractive. I went, however, chiefly to see a few Sjianish 
books, particnlarly a copy of Lope de Vega’s plays, the most comphite 
and the best preserved in the world. With these I occupied inystdf 
an hour or two, the three charming little girls lielping me to bring 
the books, and put them up again in the most frolicsome and agree- 
able manner. 

Of course I was taken to see the old Manor Htrase, the scene of 
Gray’s Long Story,” that begins, In Briton’s Isle, and Arthur’s 
days.” It is well cared for, and is an excellent specimen of the Eliza- 
bethan style, as it ought to he, since Hatton lived there. The church, 
too, and, above all, the churchyard, wdiich gave the world the undy- 
ing Elegy, and where rest the remains of Gray’s mother and aunt, who 
lived at Stoke Pogis after the death of his father. They are most 
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poetical places, tlie arcMtecture, tlie position, and the plantations be- 
ing just what you would like to have them, and treated with the 
respect they deserve 

When we reached town, — just before seven, — I drove directly to 
the Athena 3 um, where, by previous appointment, I met Twisleton, 
who has come to town for two nights to attend a meeting of the 

Oxford Commission We had a jolly time, I assure you, and, 

after going home, a good talk till eleven o’clock. 

August 4. — .... I drove to the Barings’, in the depths of the city, 
.... saw the gentlemen there, — except Mr. Bates, who is at 
Dover, — adjusted my money alfairs, and, hastening to the London 
Bridge Station, came down to Mildmay’s at Shoreham, in a thor- 
oughly hot, disagreeable, stifling carriage of the three-o’clock train.* 
But I was refreshed by the drive of nine miles in a nice little open 
carriage, which Mildmay had sent to fetch me, and I was quite up to 
my usual condition when I reached the house, so cool, so ([uiet, so 
consoling after five weeks in London, and the four preceding in Paris. 

As I crossed the hall the servant gave mo a note from La<ly Stan- 
hope about a visit to Chevening, and when I entered the room I found 
Lord Stanhope there, who had come over to see if I was arrived, 
bringing the Milmans with him, .... as they are now stopping a 
couple of nights at his house. It was all very agrecuible. 

When they were gone, and I had made niyscdf ji little*, comfortable, 
we went and sat on the lawn under the fine old tnuis t ill it was time 
to dress for dinner. It was delicious. Bo wiis the, evening. I had 
asked Mildmay to invite nobody to nuuit me, and so we had a (juict 
and most agreeable time in the*, lil)rary 

Avgust 5. — We had a little rain this forenoon, which Avas nuicli 
want, eel in the country, and very welc,ome to me, as it pre,ve.nte‘,d all 
suggest, ion of moving. I remained in my chamlua’, chietly or.c,uj)ie(l 
with writing. In the afternoon it was fine agiiiii, and w(‘. drove to 
Knowl(‘, a grand old casU‘llat(‘<l mansion, belonging to the widow of 
the late Lord Amherst, of (Jliinew* memory. Parts of it date from 
the time of King John, and nom*. is nion? rc'ccmt than tin*, t.ime of 
Henry Vllf. It, is very (‘xtensivc*, few old eastl(‘S being so large, and 
it has an awful, hard, grim, feudal look, so sliglit have. be(*n the 

cliang(‘H made, in it Tin*. driv(‘, was tine. Its own ])ark is very 

large, and we took another in our way hac.k. 

A'ugvst 0). — .... ’’riie day has b(‘(‘U c.ool and beautiful. 1 lounged 
in the library an hour or so after breakfast, and then wroUj and read in 

* Mr. Iliiniplircy Mildmay had Ixusi in Boston Homo years heforo. 
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great quiet and peace till it was time to drive. I enjoy this life very 
much. I did not know how tired I was till I began to rest 

Our drive to-day was to Sir Somebody Dyke’s, whose family have 
held the property on which they now live above five hundred years. 
They were not at home, nor was Lady Amherst yesterday, and I was 
glad of both. The Dyke house is nothing, modern and ugly ; but 
there is a fine old gate, all covered with ivy, and a little church still 
older, just big enough for a good-sized family to assemble in, and full 
of “ old brasses,’’ as they are called It is a curious old place. 

After we came home we walked about Mildmay’s domain, where I 
found a good deal that is tasteful and agreeable, which you will re- 
member, both in the brilliant flower-garden behind the house and the 
pailc-like scenery in front of it. Mildmay has about three thousand 
acres in all, and seems to be adding a good deal to its value by build- 
ing nice cottages in his village, and a pleasant extension of the house 
towards the east 

Chevening, August 7, 1857. — .... We lingered at the breakfast- 
table yesterday, and the girls, instead of going to their governess, 
stopped to see me off, — a symptom that they liked my visit as well 
as they said they did, .... which was not unpleasant to me. At 
any rate, on my part I was sorry to leave them all, for they have 
been very kind to me, and Mrs. Mildmay is a person whose character 
and accomplishments are equally rare and attractive. Mildmay drove 
me over here. The road was pleasant, and lay through the valley in 
which both his estate and Lord Stanhope’s are situated. You remem- 
ber it, of course, as you must also remember Chevening, and so I will 
not lay out any of my words in describing it. Lady Stanhope came 
down to receive me, and took me at once to her own parlor, where 
Lord Stanhope joined us immediately. Monckton Millies and his 
wife are stopping here, as well as Lady Granville Somerset, . . . . 
and Lady Strafford, or some such name, which I did not well lic^ar. 

We all walked out into the park, and went over the finer parts of 
it, where, among other things, I saw some Eoman remains and monu- 
ments, brought by the first great Stanhope from Tarragona, in Spain, 
one of whicb gives much offence to all ladies, because it makes the 
crowning virtue of the wife to whose memory it is inscribed, that she 
was uxori ohsequentissimee. Lord Stanhope said that he had seen 
ladies flush with indignation at it, and break forth into unseemly 
expressions of anger. 

In the little church, which is very becoming the family’s posi- 
tion, — not large, but picturesque and antique, — there is a beautiful 
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group of a mother and child, — the mother only twenty-three, — by 
Chantrey, which he claimed — and I dare say rightly — to be the 
best of his works. It is certainly worthy to be such, by its puiity 
and grace. Afterwards I went over the house, as you did last year. 
It was built by Inigo Jones, and may have been good as he left it, 
but it has been so altered and enlarged, that, except the fine staircase, 
and the entrance-hall all covered with arms brought home as tro- 
phies from the war of the Spanish Succession, there is nothing — or 
very little — to admire in it, except two or three good rooms. The 
library is large, and I occupied myself there for an hour or more 
among the old Spanish books, some of which are curioxis. 

After lunch .... I took a long drive about the country with 
Lady Stanhope and Lady Granville Somerset. It is a beautiful re- 
gion, — indeed, the whole of the county of Kent has a good reputation, 
— and as the weather was bright and cool, I much enjoyed it. In the 
course of the drive we stopped at a most neat and even elegant little 
cottage, standing in the midst of a rich lawn, full ol' shrubljery and 
flower-beds, where there still lives Miss Thrale, one of the daughters 
of Johnson’s Thrale, whose brewery — as Lady Stanhope told me — 
is now that of Barclay Perkins & Co. Miss Thrale is of course no 
longer young. She is, in fact, eighty-seven years old, hut she is a 
stout, easy, comfortable old lady, full of good works and alms, and 
one who, as she has no love for books, — or very litth^., — do(!H not 
care to talk about Dr. Johnson, and still l(^ss about lie.r mother. But 
her cottage and grounds are in excadleiit taste, and well h{‘c.om(i tlic 
charac.ter and position of their possessor, who is mucli likc^l through 
all tlie (•.ouiitry side. 

We rtitunied hy ‘‘Chatham’s driv(i,” as it is callcfd, a road through 
the highest ])art of the ])ark, two or thn‘(‘ miles long, whic.h Lord 
Chatham advised to he cut, when h(^ ocenpitid (ni(W(ming in 1709. It 
pr()V(*s him to havti l)etm a man of exc-elleiit tasteg for tin*. vit‘W from it 

is onii of the fiiK^st I know of the sort Tiord Chatham said h<i 

thought it the thui.st view in the kingdom. I siipposci it may he the 
finest vi(‘w of an approac.li to siudi a mansion. 

.... Om*. or two nc‘ighl)ors w(‘r(‘, invited l.o dinmu' and wevn*. ph'as- 
aiit, esp(‘e.i;dly a V(‘ry rie.h Mr. H,og(‘rs, h'ariUMl in tlu^ natnral se.i(‘.nc.(iH. 

. . . . Milne.s said smart., (‘pigrammal.ie things in al)nndane(^ afUu’ his 
fashion ; . . . . ])nt as I took in Ijady Stanhopes to dinner, 1 (hwoied 
inysidf t.o lie.r, and liad tlu*. h(‘st of tln^ talk, I Hns])(u*.t. Sin*, is Viuy 
bright, and e.xt.reimdy <(uic.k of appndumsion. 1 vve.nt, a ])art of the 
evening, to Lord Stanhope’s private working-room, and l(jok(t<l over 
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some curious old family papers. TKe rest of it we spent in the saloon 
very agreeal^ly, some of it very gayly. 

Saturday, August 8. — Off with Milnes — after an early breakfast — 
for London, where, having two or three hours to spare, I went to see 
the Great Eastern, which Twisleton, Lord Stanhope, and sundry other 
persons have urged me very much to see, as one of the wonders of the 

time At four o’clock I met Mr. Sturgis by appointment at the 

railroad station, near Waterloo Bridge, and came with him seventeen 

miles, to pass Sunday at his place near Walton Finding Wey- 

bridge to be only two and a half miles from here, I drove over there 
and returned Mrs. Austin’s call, but was sorry to find her away from 
home for a couple of days. I should have liked one more talk with 
her 

August 10. — . . . . I came to London in an early train this morn- 
ing. The weather was brilliant when I left Walton, all fog when I 
arrived forty minutes later. Not caring to go myself all the way to 
Rutland Gate, I drove to the Athenaeum for my breakfast, and de- 
spatched my servant thence for my letters. At eleven I was at the 
station of King’s Cross, and took my place for Bolton Percy, where I 
arrived — one hundred and eighty-three miles — just at live o’clock. 
The journey was rendered more than commonly agreeable by the fact 
that I came in the same carriage with a Mr. Norman, his wife and 
daughter, and a son fresh from Eton, who are neighbors of Mildmay, 
and whom Mildmay had imdted to dine to meet me. Mr. Norman is 
much of a scholar, a man of large fortune, and Mildmay had told me 
that he had been very sorry he could not come to dinner, as he liked 
my book ; a fact he did not at all conceal from me. We had a good 
time, and parted great friends 

I was most heartily received by Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt,* both look- 
ing just as they did last year. It is a most comfortable jdace ; a fine 
old rambling house, with a rich lawn, — which they are just now 
shaving, though it looks, in Milton’s phrase, close shaven already, — 
and on one side of it an ancient picturesque church, such as you often 
see standing just in the right place to ornament an English landscape. 
.... In the evening we had most cheerful talk on all sorts of mat- 
ters, for few persons have more richly stored minds than Mr. Har- 
court 

Tuesday, August 11. — After a cheerful breakfast Mr. Ilarcourt and 
I, at eleven o’clock, got into the train for York, and arrived there in 
twenty minutes. The old city looked natural, but its streets and 


See Vol. I. p. 435. 
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sLops are gayer than they were On arriving we went first to 

the Museum, as they call it, with its beautiful grounds, and the remains 
of a Roman wall, and the graceful ruins of a rich abbey of the four- 
teenth century. It did not seem two-and-twenty years since I saw 
them last. Nor did it seem so long since we all went over the grand 
old minster with Mr. Harcourt, just as I did to-day. It is in admira- 
ble preservation and repair, for since the two fires, , . . , £ 120,000 
have been spent with excellent judgment and taste, under Mr. Har- 
court’s direction. We saw Mrs. Harcourt and Lady Susan* in the 
street, — in a carriage fit for any noble lady, — to make purchases. 
Indeed, their whole establishment .... is of the most liberal sort, 
without being in the least luxurious, showy, or dainty. It is becom- 
ing their station and character, and indicates what is certainly true, 
that, while Mr. Harcourt is rich, .... he prefers to live as a country 
clergyman and do his duty thoroughly as sticli. I am v(‘-ry glad to 
have seen such an establishment, as I have never sexm one belbre. In 
the winter, for three months, ho lives in that morii elegant and luxu- 
rious establishmcint in York, which is by turns the olllcial residence 
of the canons of the minster. .... 

Au<just 13. — . . . . The wiiuther was very brilliant yesterday, and 
in the afternoon I took a drive of si.Kteim or eightecai mih^s with Mr. 

and Mrs. Harcourt and Lady Susan Ilarc.ourt; We. visitiid, in 

the course of it, two of those beautiful ])hic(‘s with which Ihigland 
abounds. One was the estate of tln^. Wiiiilocks, where 1 saw the 
Dowag(*r, who is a Nevil, which is taut, amount to saying one of the 
oldest families in England. Tin*. J^awley family, into which she mar- 
ried, however, is recent and rich, tlui Ilali and its g:irdi*,ns showing 
their resources, and a new church and rectory, ni^ar, showing ilnjir 
good tasbi and judgimmt. ^ 

The otlu'r was a place belonging to a Mr, Preston, who marriiMl a 
grand-daughU‘r of that Pamela who figuresso much in Mad. <1(‘. (le.nlis' 
Memoirs, and who was, no douht, a daughter of Mad. d(‘ (hnilis and 
Philippe Egalile. 

She is a very bright, brilliant liUh^ Irish woman, and so is her 
mother, Lady (^amphe.ll, who is staying with Ian* ; both Ix'iiig worthy 
of their desciait from M.a<l, di*. (hmlis and Lord Edward Fit/g(‘.rald. 

Mrs. Harcourt seems to like, them liotli, and I was glad to see the.rn, 
as she muc.h d(‘sin‘<l I should, ^fheir j)ark and ga.rd(‘n, too, a,r(‘. fiiui. 
The drive and visits occanuisl till dinii(‘r-time., — indiied, till after 

* Daa^d'tcrdTi-law of Mr. TIurc.oart. 

t Pamela having married Lord hldward Fitzge.rald. 
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the usual hour, which is seven, so that the evening was rather 
short 

The Harcourts have, many times since I have been here, express<id 
their regret that you could not have come with me, and just now, 
when I was down stairs, Mrs. Harcourt charged me afresh to exiiress 
it to you. You remember what a charming woman she is, but I 
assure you she is nowhere so charming as in her own house. The 
interest she has taken in Lizzie’s sickness .... is most gratifying. 
I am very sorry to leave them 

Wentworth House, August 13. — . . . . At half past three I bade 
the good, kind, intellectual Harcourts good by, and between seven 
and eight drove through the grand old park, and came up to that 
famous Italian front which is a good deal longer than Park Street. 
.... A magnificent porter and six or seven livery-servants appeared 
at once, and then the groom of the chambers, who said in his most 
elegant black-silk-stocking manner, “My lord will receive you, sir” ; 
and then, perhaps noticing that I looked amused, he added very 
blandly, “ My lord hoped you would come to-night.” I was carried 

at once to the long gallery There was no mistake about the 

matter. They were glad to see me, and in ten minutes it was as if I 
had been there a month. 

Lord Fitzwilliani is somewhat infirm, but is stronger than he was 
two or three years ago, when his health was impaired l)y an accident. 
He was, as Lady Charlotte told me, stopping on the sea-coast with tlie 
ladies of the family, — at Folkestone, I think, — and one day, as he 
stood on the shore, observed a young servant who was bathing and 
playing in the water. He turned to see something else, and on look- 
ing back in an instant the youth ha^ disappeared. Old as he was — 
sixty-eight — he plunged in, svram to him, and, seizing Iiim and seizt‘d 
by him, turned for the shore. But he was soon exhausted, and both 
were at last saved by his coachman. It was above a year before he 
recovered from the effects of his exertions. 

August 14. — . . . . After breakfast Lord Fitzwilliani asked me to 
go, with him and Lady Charlotte, to an examination of his schools by 
the Inspector of the District. It was in the village of Wentworth ; 

. . . . that is, the girls were there to the number of one hundred 
and eighty, Irom four years to fourteen. The l)oys are elsewhcu'e, to 
be examined next week. The school-house, divided into sev(;ral 

rooms, is excellent and in good taste, built by the present lord 

The examination was excellent, done with kindness and skill 

The doctrines of the church and the history of the Jews iverc well 
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insisted upon, and the children were less quick and eager than ours. 
Otherwise, the examination might have occurred in Massachusetts. 
But I do not suppose that many schools are like those cared for by 
Lord Fitzwilliam. 

We drove afterwards about the immense park On our re- 

turn from this excursion, — as it may well be called from its length, 
— we walked on that beautiful terrace built up so grandly, and as 
soft to the foot as velvet, for half a mile. It is finer tlian it was 
formerly, some of the trees having been cut away, and a greater 
breadth given to it 

I spent a part of the evening in looking over several volumes of the 
correspondence of the great Earl of Stralford and his Iricnids, of whicli 
Lord Fitzwilliam has eight or tcni, all autogr;i])hs ; and in talking 
with him about that stirring ptnlod of Ihiglish history, witli whicli he 
seems to be as familiar as we are with what has pa,ss(‘.d in our own 
times. Borne of the private lette.rs of Btraflbrd to liis agcait, the man- 
ager of his Yorkshire estates, and some alioiit liis wife’s hcallh, ai’e vmy 
curious. Tliose on political maitiirs an*, grand, strong, dc*cisiv(‘, as Ik*. 
was himself. I do not know but Evelyn was right, whim lie, call(*d 
him “lire wisc‘st liead in Eurojx^” 

A'lujmt 15. — . . . . After hreakfast, I W(‘nt wiili Lady (Ihaalotti* 
over some parts of tin*, house that 1 care.d to sc.i*. aga,iu, looked at some 
of the fine pictiu’es of the. Italian sebool, — tlui Balva,(()rs, IIk' so-called 
Ihifraelle, the I’itians, — and the.ii the ])()rl.rail.H of St ra, (ford and his 
IVie.nds by Vandyck, which an*, c.erlainly among (iu* lx*:;!, Ya.ndyc.ks 

to be seen a,nywh(‘n*. But wlu*.n 1 had taken this long walk 

throiigli lli(*. intc'nninaldi*. S(*ri(*s of rooms, — licit, yon cannot. ha,V(‘. for- 
gotten, — it was tiiiKi for me to go. ^fhey all s(‘nt, a,new, kindest m(*s- 
sages t.o you. Lord hitzwillia.m did md. get up IVoni his chair, lie, 
took my hand in both of his, and wa.M very mmdi inov(‘(k At last, he 
said, I hope* \v(‘. may m(*e.t again in a b(d.l,(*r plaei*,” and as 1 went, 
awa,y a(hled, calling aloud afl.(*.r me*, “(lood by, d(*ar Mr, '’j’iidviior. 
(h)d l)Iess }'oii.” .... 

At, Itolhcrhani 1 took tlu^ railroa,d a,ud dashed on for Noii hiindK*r- 
hind, .... airi ving at, our old friend Sir Waller 'rr<‘\’elya,n’ir just a,s 
twilight, was (d(»siiig in. Ib^ liv(*s alioul, twelve miles tVoiii Morpeth, 
wh(‘n; I left, tin* railroad, and in <lriving t.o his place wlnddi is 
called Walliiiglon - 1 passe(l through a. broken country that, looked 
very ])ca.ut iful in t.lu^ (le(diniug light. ( )u a,rriving, 1 was ushered 
into a, grand saloon, when^ tlicri* was a. bilght c<)al lire, for the 
we*'(]ier is chilly, — and fouiul lialf a dozen or nioix' pcoph* silting 
77 * 
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round it, and in different parts of the room. I was most warmly 
received, .... and introduced to the party stopping with them, 
among whom are the youngest son of Percival, the Minister who was 
shot ; Professor Donkin, Mathematical Professor at Oxford, — great 
in music, — with his wife ; and a daughter of the late Dr. Bucklancl : 
all, as I find, accomplished and intellectual people, but — as you will 
readily guess — not more so than my host and hostess. We made a 
pleasant evening of it 

Sunday, August 16 . — I find myself in the midst of a very rich and 
fine establishment. Sir Walter has twenty-three thousand acres of 
land here, some of it moors, but the greater part very valuable as a 
grazing country and fully stocked with cattle ; while in Somerset- 
shire he has another estate of twelve thousand acres, which comes to 

him from the elder branch of the E-aleighs Everything is in 

perfect order His village, the school-house, the house of his 

agent, and the parsonage, are all as neat and as comfortable as any- 
thing in the kingdom ; the two last having, besides, a little air of 
refinement and elegance. Everything, indeed, betokens knowledge 
and kindness. His own house is of stone, a hundred feet square, 
built in the Italian fashion round a court. But this court — • as you 
will remember at Althorp — he has covered over, and made it into a 
superb music-room, running up through two stories, and aliout forty- 
five feet by thirty-five square, the walls of which he is now liaviiig 
painted with subjects from the local history of North umlx'rl and, l)e- 
ginning with the building of the Roman wall. Lady Trevelyan is 
painting the spaces between the pictures with native plants, and doing 
it in oils and from nature. It is already a beautiful room. 

One side of the house, looking out upon the lawn and flower-beds, 
has the dining-room, the saloon, and the library, all opening into 
each other ; each above thirty feet long, with a good many piciures 
by Sir Joshua, and some by Italian artists, and the library filled witli 
about six thousand volumes of books, after Sir Walter’s own lieart ; 
many very curious, but all bought because he wanted tliem. His 
chief studies, as you may remember, were in botany, mineralogy, and 
geology, but he has done a good deal in Oriental literature, and is 
very rich in old English — having been one of the Bannatyiie Club 
— and in the local literature and history of Northumberland. In- 
deed, it is a very precious library, and although I care nothing .about 
one half of it, the other half interests me more than any similar col- 
lection of books that I have seen for a long time. 

Besides this, he has up stairs a very extraordinary museum, con- 
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taiiiing forty or fifty thousand curious articles in natural history and 
in art, collected by some of his ancestors, .... and greatly increased 
by himself and his wife in their manifold travellings, and brought 
into order by his own care. It has, I understand, a considerable repu- 
tation with naturalists 

I went to church in the morning, a mile off, and the weather being 

rs fine as possible, most of us walked The rest of the day I 

lounged about in the bright, beautirul sunshine with Mr. Percival, 

Prolessor Donkin, and Sir Walter In the evening we were in 

ihe saloon, wliere Sir Walter brought us a great many books to look 
xt, which were new and interesting to me, and which, with his talk 
xbout them and Lady Trevelyan’s, made the time seem very short. 

. . . She is as active-minded, natural, and cordial as she ever was, 
vith ways a little freer, and on that account more agreeal>le. She 
;aid to-day that she was forty-one ycairs old, l)ut slie is little changed 
rom what she was when we knew her, and is as charming as any one 
[ have seen for a long time 

Monday, Anyust 17 . -—After spending a cou])le of hours in tlie li- 
jrary, I went with Trevelyan to S(*e his gardtms and gnaudiouses, half 
i mile oir, and, as he truly says, much too huge Ibrliis establisliinent. 

. . . We have abiuulant ijroof daily h(»w line they are, in the 
p'apes, ])cuiches, figs, etc., that conui to thi‘. table,. Dt'cliiiing a drive, 

... I walked with Trevelyan to one of his village's, and went into 
ome of the houses, which I found as neat as possi]»le, and lalk(?d witli 
hree. or four of tin; people, who seemed inUdligent, and (pucker of 
;()mprelHmsion, and mon^ vigila,nt in obsiu’vation, tlnui is common to 
heir class lie.rtu Ex(‘ept their acc.ent, I might have, thonglit the.m to 
H* good New-Eiiglanders 

Anyiist IS. — Lady Trevelyan was at work this morning on th(i 
danls with which she. is ornamenting her music.-room. She, ])aints 
any successfully, and very faithfully. Meantime, with her husband, 

turned over above an hundred water-cohu* sketches which she made, 
n (1 recce, not, so remarkable, as works of art, — tlnnigh very good, — 
)ut, evidently full of truth, and not touched or liuislied up in Ihe. 
east, afterwards. Ihit. this was the last of my pleasures in this re- 
uarkahle establishment, whei’e 1 have, enjoyed so much, for it, was 
iiiK^ to go. d'he whole party came with me to l.he, door, .... 
)iddiug im^ good by, with many kind wishes tliat we, might meet 
gain, with all sorts of kiinl messages from the Ti’evelyans to you 
t, home. Indeed, I very much wished you had l)eeii with me the.re, 
'Oil W(nild have so enjoyed it. 
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August 19. — . . . . I left Derby .... late this morning; I was 
soon in the smother of the manufacturing district, and passing 
through Dudley came to Wolverhampton, where I took a cab, which 
in two hours brought me nineteen miles to Sir John Acton’s, at Alden- 
ham Park. I arrived about four o’clock, was most heartily received, 
and came to my room, .... and went down to dinner at half past 

seven Sir John’s establishment, of which I have yet seen very 

little, is perfectly appointed, and in admirable order. The house is 
as large as Trevelyan’s, and not unlike it ; and he, a young bachelor, 
can occupy only a small part of it. Nobody was at table except his 
chaplain, Mr. Morris, one of the Oxford convertites, and known for 
one of the first English scholars in Oriental and Sanscrit literature. 
We were in the midst of the first course when your letters came ; 
and I instantly read enough of them to give a new zest to the other 
courses. Sir John was full of talk, and knowledge of books and 
things, and by the help of a cigar, — which the chaplain and I took, 
but not Sir John, — we went on till near midnight. He is certainly 
a most remarkable young man, and much advanced and ripened since 
we saw him. 

August ^0. — Sir John’s estate here in Shropshire — ho has lands 
elsewhere — consists of eight thousand acres, a part of which has 
been in his family above five centuries. His house, built about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, is in the Italian style of that period, and 
the court, in the centre of its quadrangle, has been covered in, and he 
is now making it into a grand library, books just at this time l^eing 
his passion 

August 21. — Sir John lives here, somewhere between ])rince and 
hermit, in a most agreeable style. Yesterday, Ixiforc dinnta*, wti took 
a long walk in the park, which I enjoyed very much, some of the 
prospects being admirable Pie fills up all his time with read- 

ing, and is one of the most eager .students I liave (‘vea* known. He 
will certainly make his mark on the world if he lives long (moiigli. 

. . . . We lounged among his books, old and new, till dimua’-lime, 
which proved to-day to be near eight o’clock ; dined qiiiUi alone at 
a luxurious and dainty table, and then had a solid and agr(Hial)le talk, 
one so solid and agreeable that it kept me up till nearly midnight 

again, which was not according to my purpo.‘?e ]\Iy windows 

are open, and I look out both east and south into the i)aik', wlie-ix^, 
besides the superb avenue, which is full before me, ilnirti aiv, some 
of the grandest old trees I have seen in England, and on out; side; a 
very tasteful garden and the chapel, where mass is performed daily. 
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and where the chaplain lives. It is a very heantiful establishment, 
and I have enjoyed very much the peculiar life I have led here the 
past two days, not overlooking its absolute quiet and peace as one of 
its attractive ingredients. 

Malvern, August 23. — .... I was up in good season yesterday 
morning, and when breakfast was over I bade Acton farewell, think- 
ing that it will be a long time before I see a man of his age so re- 
markable as he is. The drive was a beautiful one, first down liis 
superb avenue, and then through his estates, and along by the banks 
of the Severn, — Milton^s Severn, — or at least in its valley, to Kid- 
derminster. There I took the railway, which brought me to Worces- 
ter, and in an hour and a half more, in a sort of omnibus, I crept up 
the hills, .... and was tipped up, or let out, only a very short dis- 
tance from the Twisletons', and climl)ing a little farther found tlunn 
in the most comfortable cpiarters, .... that command the whole 
view that makes Malvern a resort so famous, for both invalids and 
lovers of the picturesque in nature 

I walked about with Ellen and h(‘.r huHl>aml, dined with tliom, and 
talked on till near ten, when. I came to a nice room tliey had takcm 

for me, .... coitimanding the whole prospect You s(i(i I 

keep on writing, although I RU])]K)se the portfolio on which my 
paper now lies will bring you the hdte.r. l>iit, it, is a tric.k I hav(i 

fallen into So I sit with my windows ojuui on th(‘. magnifi- 

cent prospect, now brilliant with more than an English suns] due, 
and, as the Duke of Cuml)crland said to (libbon, I ‘‘do nothing 
but scril)bl(‘., scribble.” 

Two dcligbtfid da,yB Mr. Ticknor thoroughly enjoyed in the 
midst of th.at grand and brilliant seenery, a,nd in constant iii- 
tcrconrse with most anbetionato and intellee.l.nal fihuids. < )u 
the of August ho parted from Mr. and Mrs. 'Fwishd.ou for 
the last time, with dee|) regret, and ])a,HHiiig through Livtuq)ool 
went on to Ihlerheek, Mr. (lardw<drs sea,t, near Mauchi'ster. 

Nobody was at hona^ to r(‘ceiv(‘ me (‘xcept Mi’s. (hnlwell, a sirikhig 
old lady of s(‘V(‘nly-s(‘V(‘n, wlio shook luinds wilh me. most, kindly, !Uid 
told me h(T son (‘.x])ccl(‘d me, lait- evidently did not know who I 
was, — adding, that tlu* party would ])v. in from Ma,nc.h(‘si,er very soon, 
wIku’C they wtaxi at, tin* <*xhihition 

In ahout, a (juarter of a,n hour Mr. a.Md Mrs. (t'lrdwedl ca,im^ in, with 
Sir Edmund and Lady Head, .... and Lady (h'anworth, — wiri‘ of 
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the Lord Chancellor We had a most hearty meeting, and I 

felt at home at once. .... We dined at eight, and had a most agree- 
able evening. Sir Edmnnd is in great force ; Lady Head is charming, 
as she always is ; and Lady Cranworth is quite equal to her. 

Wednesday^ August 26. — The estate of Ellerbeck is a large one ; 
.... there is a good park, fine gardens and hot-houses, and a man- 
sion which they are at this moment furnishing and fitting anew. 
But everything is comfortable, and the cuisine, with some other parts 
of the establishment, luxurious. 

Cardwell carried off all the honors at Oxford in his time ; is still 
an excellent scholar ; was five years a barrister, and then entered 
Parliament, became soon Secretary of the Treasury and Pi'esident of 
the Board of Trade, which brought him into the cabinet of Sir Robert 
Peel, who left him one of his literary executors. He has an abun- 
dance of capital anecdotes, which he tells in a most agreealde manner, 
and makes his house as pleasant as possible to his guests. 

Immediately after breakfast all seven of the party set off lor the 
exhibition in Manchester. 

In the vestibule of the immense and well-proportioned building, — 
while the ladies were giving up their parasols and taking numbers 
for them, — a stout man, with the air of a police officer, leaned over 
the barrier to me, and said, “I w'ant to speak to Sir Edmund Head.” 
I touched Sir Edmund, and the man gave him a letter. Wlum he 
had read about half of it, he tossed it to me, saying a little impatient- 
ly, ^^That is too bad ; it is the second time Laljoucherct lias summoned 
me back to London, since I have been on this (ixc.ursion.’’ 1 r(*ad it 
through, and found he was sent for to be sworn in as a Ih'ivy Coun- 
cillor ; a great honor, which can be conferred on him only on Friday, 
as that is tlie last meeting of the Council for some w(‘(iks or months. 
. . . . After five minutes' consultation, and making an appointment 
with Lady Head to meet lier on Saturday at Tinvkslairy, In.*, junqied 
into a cab, and was off for Ellerbeck and London. 

As soon as he was gone the r(*st of us w(mt into the exhihition. 
At first I was miuih liewildered. Tin* building is so vast,, and the 
number of piidures, statues, bronzes, engravings, drawings, and, in 
short, everything that can he called a work of art, is so immense*, t hat, 
with five or six thousand people walking iqi and down, it, was a 
very confusing scene. But tlic arrangement is good, and gindiially 
the wffiole liecame intelligible. We first toejk a walk idl round, and 

it was not a short one The result on my mind w;is, that the 

Italian schools were not so strong as I expected to find tluiiii ; the 
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Spanish stronger ; and the drawings of the old masters very numer- 
ous and very remarkable. We began then with the English school, 
which is, of course, the most amply represented, and gave a good deal 
of time to Hogarth, whose portraits are marvellous, and to Sir Joshua, 

whose works are of most unequal merit The recent school was 

often excellent ; Turner various and contradictory, but occasitmally 
very fine ; the Pre-Raffaellites ridiculous, almost without exception. 
On the whole, the English scliool was never before, anywhere, seen 
in such force or to such advantage. 

As we strolled round we picked up Gibson, the sculptor, wJio has 
come to stay at Cardwell’s, and who is in all respects a very agreeable 

addition to our party We dined late, — after eight o’c.lock, — 

but made nearly a three-hours’ evening of it afterwards, so agreealde 
is the party, especially Lady Cranworth, than whom I havc^ seen no 
lady in England more attractive and charming. She has lately been 
on a visit to old Mrs. Wordsworth, to wdiom she constantly writes, 
and for whom she has a loving sort of veneration that is (piite beau- 
tiful 

A 27. — I %vas up this morning in good season, .... writing 
letters, chiefly about the Library, and doing other Library work, which 
is now nearly finished. As soon as breakfast was doiu* Cardwell said, 

Ladies, you have just fifteen minutes,” and in less liim‘ we. were all 
packed into the carriage, and on our way to the railroad, ''flie. halls 
were not so full to-day, as the admission is two and sixjHaici* iiist.iiad 

of a shilling We looked chiedy at ])icturi*.H of noU*, and found 

our account in not ])erinitting oursidvi^s to lui distract(‘d. 'Tin', mim- 
her of such jiictiires is largcu’ t.han I thought at lirst. Tht‘i'(; a, re a 

good many of the Dutch a,n<l Fhmiisli schools that an* lirsl.-rjile 

But th(i Murillos and Lord Ihwtford’s colhudion are. the glory of thci 
whoh* (*xhil)iti()n. 

Again we had a jJi^asant drive home and a most agr(‘.(‘ahh‘. (‘vcaiiiig, 
W'hic.h (>ii(1(m 1 hite with a nhie.tant parting from Lady ll(‘a,d. 

2H. — . . . . W(*. fretted, at hri^akfast, at tin*, diminution of 
our ])a,rty, and Lady ('ranwortli thnuit.mis that, when t.lu' Lord (dian- 
ci'.llor conu^s, by and by, slu* will ask him to lay an injunction that T 
shall not go out of the kingdom. Indt'cd, (hrdwell has made a sharp 
calculation that, I can r(*ach Liverpool to-morrow, an hour and a half 
hi'.fore th(‘ stiauner sails, ev(‘n if I stop t.o-nighl., and I hav(i agiasal t.o 
do it, although my arrangtaniaits ha.d all Ix'en niadi*. to shu'p at the. 
Ad(‘1phi hefon* (‘inharking. 

We breakfasted, as usual, somewhat late, hut were*, olf ])iiuc.t,ually. 
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For the last time I went through all the halls, looldng a little more 
carefully than I had done before at the majolicas and other curious 
dbjets d’art, but coming back at last to the great masters, few and 
far between, to take my parting look at them, for I shall never again 
behold any of them in this world. 

Lord Cranworth arrived hot from the Woolsack, and overflowing 
with talk ; a kindly old man, such exactly as I thought him in Lon- 
don, and very frank in expressing his opinions. We listened, of 
course, with much interest to his accounts of the last days of the ses- 
sion, the quarrels about the Divorce Bill, and the London gossip gen- 
erally, that he brought with him, sitting up till quite one o'clock to 
enjoy it. 

August 29. — Breakfast w’as a little eai-lier, to make sure of my aiii- 
val in Liverpool, or rather at the railway station, in season, for, as I 
told them yesterday, there must be no slip between Ellerbeck and the 
side of the Europa. All were punctual, and said many kind things 
about my going away But at ten I was off, the party follow- 

ing me to the door, and at half past eleven I was in Liverpool, having 
found Hawthorne in the cars, to enliven my last moments. I drove 
straight to the Barings’, and got a plenty of letters, but opened only 
Anna’s thoughtful, charaiing little note of the 14th, which had not 
been in Liverpool two hours, and which will make my voyage cheer- 
ful and bright as nothing else can. 

Then I went to the Adelphi, and found a note from Ellen Twisle- 
ton, and then to a bookseller’s for something to read. My time was 
now all gone. Just before one o’clock I was on l)oard the steamer. 
Bright came to take leave of me, full of life and cordiality, as he al- 
ways is, and sent kind words to all of you, which I shall bring. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Letters, 1857-59, to Judge Curtis, Sir Edmund Head, Sir G, Lyell, 
Mr. B. II. Gardiner. — Letter from Baron Humboldt. — Letters to 
Mr. Everett, Hon. E. Twisleton, Sir W. G. Trevelyan. 

T he following letter — wliich, bemg chiefly concerned with 
our national affairs, belongs rather in the present chapter 
than where its date would have placed it — is addressed to a 
person wdiose slight connection with this hook is no indicjation 
of his position in Mr. Ticknor’s esteem. Judge Clurtis was re- 
garded by his uncle with an affectionate and faithful interest 
from his boyhood, and in his maturor years ho became the ohj'ect 
of a respect, and admiration, which seemed to neiitridizci the natu- 
ral effect of their relative ages. The ap[)ointment of Mr. Curtis to 
a seat on tlie bench of the Supremo Court of the United Statens, 
in 1851, gratified Mr. Ticknor in an extreme degr(U3, while lie 
felt that it was the place for whic-h his neplunv was by all tlu^ 
qualities of his mind and character expn'.ssly IiUimI ; and his 
high judicial reputation, and the estimation in whieli h(‘. caiu(‘- 
to be held throughout the country, simuikuI to (^onlirm, by g(m- 
oral testimony, the justice of Mr, Tieknor's jirivab^ly eluuislKul 
opinion. Judges Curtis, howev(‘.r, was nev(‘r a dilig(vnt corre-- 
spomhmt, and when the conshuit int(*.r(‘.ours(^ bi'twi'e.n him and his 
uncle, in Iloston, was int(*.rrupt(‘,<l by the abs(m(U‘- of eiilie,!’, ilu^ 
absorbing natun*, of his iirofessional engagiMiumts intis’lenul vovy 
seriously with a,ny atbnipt at eyiistolary {‘-ominunie-ailon. Tlan’r 
mutual conlideneo was too faithful to sufler by siab bmiporary 
silen(*,e. 

This letter is eliarae.terisiic of both men, inasmiub as th(‘ir 
conv(;rsation was always on matters of grave and weighty 
import. 
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To Me. Justice Curtis. 

Florence, May 12, 1857. 

My dear Judge,* — I thank you for your letter of February 27, 
which I received, I think, in hTaples, but which I have been too 
busy earlier to answer. However, this is of no moment ; I do not 
profess to be a regular correspondent any more than you do. It is 
enough for both of us that your letter was most welcome, and that I 
am glad of a chance to say so. 

Your view of the present condition and future prospects of the 
affairs of the United States — written, I suspect, not without thought 
of the coming shadow of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in Bred Scott’s case — is certainly not cheering. My 
own opinion is of little value, to be sure ; but it is at least formed 
coolly at a distance, and I am sorry to say that it is not brighter than 
yours 

This condition of things is at last coming to be perceived in Eu- 
rope ; but the opinions formed on it by intelligent men, as I have 
gradually learnt them, are seldom wise, and often tinctured with the 
national interests, or personal character of the individuals who ex- 
press them. We are no doubt felt to be a power in Christendom as 
we were never felt to be before ; for we are, so to speak, visibly and 
tangibly grown great and rich, and are fast growing greater and 
richer. The two parties — liberal and conservative — into which 
Europe has long been separated, look upon us in this respect alike, 
and intelligently enough ; but -when they go a little further and come 

* Mr. George T. Curtis places among his reminiscences, sent to Mr. Hillard, 
the following anecdote : — 

Wlien my brother [the late Benjamin E. Curtis] received the appointment 
to the Bench of the Supreme Court of the United States, an appointment 
■which, as you know, came to him unsought, hut with the approbation of all 
New England, Mr. Ticknor was deeply gratified and not a little excited by 
the event, as well he might be ; for no person had ever lived who had con- 
tributed, more than he, to the formation of the character of the man who had 
thus been elevated at an early age to one of the highest judicial positions in 
the country. Speaking to me on the subject, as he felt, he ended by saying, 
'Well, I believe we must now leave off calling him Ben,’ as my brother had 
always been called in the family circle and among his familiar friends. Some- 
what amnsed by my uncle’s earnestness, I said, 'What shall we call him?’ 
' He mnst be called the Judge,' was his decisive answer. We agreed, and con- 
formed to this, as an authoritative family decree.” 

After Mr. Ticknor’s death, in a conversation between the brotliers, Judge 
Curtis said of his uncle. "What I owe to that man is not to be measured.” 
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to our present position and contests, they divide, and both Ihll into 
grave errors according to their respective parties. The liberals de- 
mand the abolition of slavery, much in the same sense in which 
Garrison demands it, and if this cannot be effected, would gladly see 
the North separated from the South, not at all comprehending the con- 
sequences of disunion to the whole country, or its fatal elTects on the 
slave. Their philanthropy, from the days of the French Eepuhlic, has 
l)een an important part of their political jiidgnients and systems at 
home, though not always a wise or consistent part of them, and they 
carry it now vehemently into their opinions of us, whom they have 
been accustomed to look up to with more admiration, perha,[)s, tlian 
we have deserved, as regards our form of government and our institu- 
tions as desirable and practicable to introduce throughout Ihirope. 
But our slavery is a great trouble to them. Tiny liavi', always lelti it 
to be such ; l)ut since the immense success of Uncle Tom, — which 
is still acted, I am told, in the popular theatres in many ])arts of hlu- 
rope, and was cerhiinly acted in Eome hist winter vdien 1 was thiun, 
— and since the Ix^aring of slavery on our union and d(‘.stiiiie.s has 
been discussed in Congress, and by our lh*(‘si( lints in. their messages, 
the lil)eral party, throughout Europe, have everywhere taken it up in 
earnest 

The opinion of the aristocracii's and governni(‘nt,s of Europe. — (‘x- 
cepting always .liussia, who, fm* ol)vious ri'asons, is our natural ally 
against all—at least is simple and iniwitable. They aclcnowledge our 
power, l)ut they do not like it and ne.vi*!* have., and thi'y wish to s(m', 
it diminished, which they know it would lug inevitjibly, ly disunion. 
They can, as they si^e jdainly, managii Ilnur alfairs belter with 
Americ.a divided, and W(‘ak by division, than with Aineric.a united, 
already strong and growing st,rongi‘r. Tiny can, too, lx ‘tier opposi*. 
liberal and disorganizing c)j)inioiis at homi*., when they can appi'a! to 
such a failuri^ as disunion would bii of our graml (!Xp(U'iment. of a, friui 
governmiuit, in the LJnitixl Stat.(^s, which has always beiui a, main su])- 
])ort of tliosi! opinions in Euro])(‘. You will hnd abunda,nt. traces of 
this feeling, eviui in Enghind. 'The English like our gi'owing rich so 
far as it leads ns to buy th(‘lr fabrics, hut. thi'v <lo not, like* to luive 
us growing viuy strong, lest we. should chiim a, high jilaci^ a,niong thii 
nations, and make trouble, in the. woihl. Multlt lah'S among tlnuii 
cry out very honestly a.gainst our sla.verv, and tak(‘ j)a.il, with lh(‘. 
North, to h(‘lp put. it. down l>y Ibrci? of the. world’s opinion. But:, 
when once we are separated, tiny will make thi‘ hi'st, In-aties tiny 
can for their own interests with both parties. In doing Ihi.s, j)hilaii- 
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tRropy will have as little to do with their diplomacy as it has had 
in China. Their manufactures will he admitted free at the South, 
and they will receive free the great staples they need in return ; — 
but we at the North cannot make such treaties with them ; and 
though we may possibly, but not probably, get Canada and Nova 
Scotia, about which they will care little, we can, if separated, never 
have profitable or really satisfactory relations with these provinces, or 
with the mother country. The same is the case, though in an inferior 
degree, with France and the other governments of the Continent, ex- 
cept, as I before said, with Russia, who would be glad to have us for 
a mighty counterpoise against all the other powers of Europe, with no 
one of whom can they have any really common interests or, at bot- 
tom, friendly relations. All the rest of the great aristocracies have 
been long predicting that we should prove to be like fruit imperfectly 
formed and nourished, wEich rots without ripening. They show us 
up now as cheats, filibusters who go for lawless conquests of foreign 
territory, who repudiate our honest debts, and as hyjiocrites who 
boast of universal sufifage and boundless liberty, while W'C liold three 
million of our fellow creatures in slavery ; insinuating always tliat 
these are the natural results of democracy, and of intrusting power 
to ignorant hands to use. And their opinions are beginning to be 
accepted by the intelligent classes, wdio have heretofore been little 
inclined to them, hut who, after seventy years of sufferings that have 
followed the Revolution, begin to fear that society must l)e ])reserved, 
and that the liberty they have hoped, and often struggled for, is to he 
given np, at least for a time, to do it. 

I do not know whether, in writing so learnedly, T have ma<Ie plain 
my purpose, and so I will explain it. I have desired to tcdl you that, 
in my judgment, whenever the fatal hour that strikes the dissolution 
of onr Union comes, those who stand by it longest will have least 
sympathy in Europe. The rpiestion w’ill be understood by few, and 
of these few many will be glad to liave our country (lividcid, for the 
sake of the benefits that, as they believe, wall acervui to tluhr owai 
institutions, while the great majority wall regard it as merely a c<3m- 
mercial or political question, to he determined by the interests of 
their respective countries, which wall generally l)e found o])posed to 
our greatness and to the success of our juinciples of freedom and con- 
federacy. 

Having reached home in September, Mr. Ticknor found liis 
time amply filled, especially by the affairs of the Public Library. 
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The only letter of any general interest that has been found, dating 
from the first four or five months after his return, is the fol- 
lowing : — 


To Sir Edmund Head, Bart., Toronto. 

Boston, NovcniBor 18, 1857. 

Dear Head, — The last time I saw you, I tliiuk you were in the 
hands of a London police officer.* Of course wo are all, in propor- 
tion, glad to find you safely returned to Toronto, and I sliouhl ha\'e 
told you so some days since, hut I thought it was better to W'ait unl.il 
you were lairly settled, and had got through your first l)atch of busi- 
ness. This, I trust, for your sake as well a.s mine, is now the, case. 

We are all well, — daughter that was so ill, grandcliild, and all, — 
and all still living together in Park Street, after the fashion of tlie 
patriarchs. But the young folks will soon go away to a new honu;, 
which tliey are now fitting up with all the eagcirness ol’ iiiexp(vrieiic(i ; 
and we shall have a heavy miss of them, and a li(‘a\'it‘r one of the 
baby, who is now the 2 )laytliiiig of the house. It is, iKnvevtir, all 
right. 

But nothing else seems to be so just now. I ikhmI not tdl you 
what a Imrricane we have had in our comiiKindal and mond.ary 
aflairs. It has hlown somewhat in Canada, T think, and even London 
and I^iris have not been iinconscioiis of it. But lu'nt it has l)(‘.en 

tremendous A great d<?al has, no dnuht, Ikmui owing Uj a mad 

panic. But there have been d(‘.(‘}) caus(‘s at work for yt'iirH to pro<lucu 
it. Tlui ])c‘Ople of this country liavii lusui spcuKllhrilts, t,o a deg!‘(*(‘, 
that, I think, no people in all its classes ever wercj Iud'or<‘. ; and ;is for 
tlie great nKurliants and manufacturers, thti hank dire.cj.ors a,u<l rail- 
road maii;ig(‘rs, they have beam gamhleis,- -gainbh'rs inoi^^ a,dv(‘ut,ur- 
oils tliau any at the Bourse in Paris or in the Cn'dit ’M(d»ili(a’. VV<‘. 
shall, however, gtl over it, and, I siij>pos(^, takci nothing by oiir ex- 
])erience. country was mwer mon*. really ]>rosp('rous, • lu'ver 

rielHU’ in all tliat go(‘H to ma,k(^ ii]) nal.ional wealth, lhau i(, is now, 

and as soon as tliis h()nrrat^(jU(i is ove.r, we. sliall go to .sp(>ndiug, speeai- 
lating, and gambling, just as if nolhiiig ha.<l (‘ver happeiuMl. Oiu'. of 
the most curious t hiugs about il, and ])(‘rhaps oiut of I hose most wort h 
considculiig, is th(‘. way in which jx'ophi ace(‘pi, ii, and suhiuit l.o it, as 
if it W(‘ri‘ tin*, work of an irresistihh* ral(‘. Dc'lilors r/eaha, as if it w(‘r(‘ 
a right, an extension of time for ])aying their notcjs, and creditors 


See anUj p. 398. 
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everywhere grant it as a matter of course. It seems as if we had 
become used to such catastrophes, and had learnt to take them easy. 
The very bank circulation seems to have grown insensible ; for there 
is hardly a perceptible difference between gold and inconvertible 
paper. It was never so before under the same circumstances, and 
ought not to be so now. I cannot account for it on any good princi- 
ple, and do not like it in its moral aspects 

I had an excellent passage home, the one Mrs. Ticlmor ought to 
have had ; for she had a very bad one, and was ill after her arrival. 
But, as I said, we are aU. well now, uncommonly well, and i^re enjoy- 
ing the season, which, for two months, has been very fine, and is still 
very mBd.* I wish you had come this way, and given us a week. 

Yours faithfully. 

Geo. Ticjoor. 


From Sir Edmund Head. 

Toronto, November 21, 1857. 

Mt dear Ticknor, — I got your letter this morning, and I was 
very glad to hear so good an account of you all. We have heard Home' 
rumors of the manner in which your monetary crisis had affected 
Mrs. Ticknor’s family, and we were, I need not tell you, siinierely 
sorry for it. 

You left me, as you say, in the custody of the police. I (^scaped, 
on the whole, as well as could be ex 2 )ected, thougli, no doul)!, if my 
real deserts had been before the court, I might have been mure severely 
dealt with. 

We had a stormy passage out ; but I was glad that we took the 
Quebec route, for the last three days one is pretty sure to have smooth 
water, which is something gained on the passjige. We left England 
all green, and found icicles a yard long on the cliffs of Belleish^ 

Our banks have held their ground pretty well, l)Ut some of our 
land speculators have suffered, and will continue to suffu’, 1‘rom the 
pressure. I agree with you that the ecpial value of gold and incon- 
vertible paper at Boston is a strange phenomenon. I sup])os(‘, how- 
ever, it marks confidence in the ultimate al)ility of the issiuTs to meet 
all engagements, and it also siicmis to show that tluux'. is none of tliat 
irrational fear which tends to the hoarding of specie in le.ss eiilight- 

* In the following February he writes : We are enjoying a imicli iiner win- 
ter than any of the three I have spent in Italy. .... We have had almost 
■unbroken bright, cheerful sunshine and a delicious tonic atmosphere.” 
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ened comniimities. I can easily understand that your suspension of 
cash payments was welcome on the other side of the Atlantic. So 
far as it had any effect, its tendency was to check the export of bullion. 
But I conceive that the consequences will last long after the resump- 
tion of specie payments, and will be felt in the pecuniary relations of 
New York and Boston. The readiness with which such a step can 
be resorted to will diminish confidence in Europe. 

Nor do I see how the Legislature in New York is to help the banks 
by legalizing such a course. The fifth section of the eighth article of 
their Constitution is explicit, in depriving the Legislature of the power 
to authorize a suspension of specie payments. (I do not think that 
in Massachusetts you have any such clause, but I am not sure.) This 
will be a notable example of the difficulty caused by the absence of 
any living sovereign body, for the people of the State of New York 
can only speak when called into life for the purpose. Until they 
have so spoken, one of two things must be the case, — either the banks 
must openly and professedly violate the law, or the Legislature must 
deliberately set aside the Constitution. 

I cannot enter on the slavery question, for I confess I do not see 
my way. If the Northern States secure Kansas as a free State, it will 

be the first time that their action has been ultimately successful 

With kindest regards. 

Yours most truly, 

Edmund Head. 


To Sir Charles Lyell. 

Boston, Fcbmary 19, 1S58. 

My dear TjYELL, — .... T began a h'i.ter to you a.b()V(^ a, forl.Tright 
ago, tli(^ fragniciit of which is now before tik^ and would have erossc'd 
yours on t]i(‘ Albuilic. if it had Ixan finished ; but Presc.oti’s illness 
cain(‘ fb(* n(‘xt day, and drove everything (dse out, of Tiiy Tnind for a 
tini(‘. Anna, wrote* you about tin* first att,a(dc and the (‘arly r('li(‘r. 
Since that time, tb;\nk Cod, he. has constantly goin* on im])roving, 

and is now almost, restored He is, of eoui’st*, k{'])t on a, low 

diet, and knows that tlu'ro must always lx* a. (doiid betw(‘(‘n him and 
the futuT’f* ’, but, still, I Ixdic'vc* th(‘r(‘ is many a. year of ha])])iii(‘ss in 
ston* for him. llis family, on both the father’s and moth(*r’s si(h‘, 
have l)(‘en longdivi^d ; and he has a. revenm* of good spirits which is 
better than all Hk* inhei-iiances of fortune, llis chief troubh*. and it 
is om; that, In* begins to fe{*l ali'cady, will he the giving up his habits 
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of exact industry, getting out of those iron grooves in which his life 

has so long run, and becoming comparatively an idle man 

But he must do it, and he has made up his mind to it. Indeed, he 
has understood his complaint perfectly from the first moment, and 
accepts all its conditions and conse(][uences with the most absolute 
cheerfulness. 

Our financial troubles here, of which you speak, have been much 
like yours in Europe, and have come from the same causes. The 
suffering has been great, and will be long felt ; but whether anybody 

will learn anything by the bitter experience is very doubtful 

Our banking system is one cause of our troubles, but ]jy no means 
the chief. The universal extravagance, the Si^endthrift cliaracter of 
the mass of the people, goes deeper than all their moneyed institutions. 
This, I think, is likely to be diminished for a good while 

Our politics are in a state of great confusion. As the elder Adams * 
said to me, when he w^as eighty-nine years old, about the politics of 
the State of New York for seventy years previous, “they are the 
DeviFs incomprehensibles." The reason is that the old parties are 
breaking up, and the new ones are not yet sufficiently formed and 
organized to be intelligible. The great contest, as you know, is about 
Kansas. Buchanan has behaved as badly as possible about it ; the 
leaders of the Free Soil party no better. Both have treated it as a 
game for political power. It has been just as certain for mairly t.wo 
years, as it is now admitted to be by everybody, tiiat Kansas will be 
a free State, and yet, as each party has l)elieved that it e.ould jirofit 
more by tbe contest than its adversary could, llie c()nt(‘st has been 
continued. Either party could have stopped it any time during the 
last two years 

Lecturing is as active as ever, and the lectures wdl attended. 
Among others we have now religious lectures, (leliv(‘r(‘(l in a large 
church on Sunday evenings hy clergyineii of all IIks dilferc'iit ])ersua- 
sions, except the Catliolics, in answer to one and tbe sanu; qiicslion, 
namely, “Why, from love to Chxl and man, do 1 bold tlu* opinions in 
religion wliich I do hold?” The attendance, I iinderstaiKl, is very 
large, and the discussions are conducted in the most tolerant, spirit. 
This I regard as the natural result of free incpiiiy ; violence and bit- 
terness, indeed, for a time, lait at last fair and raitlifu] <liscussion. 
Thirty years ago such lectures would not have Iteeii <l(‘C(‘iiily man- 
aged ; forty ycc'irs ago I think th(‘y would have been iiil ernipted ])y 
rude noises and in other ways, so that they could not have, la-eu cjir- 


PresiJent John Adams. 
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rieci on. Now they are listened to like any other grave discus- 
sions 

Remember us all most affectionately to Mr. and Mrs. Horner and 
all their house, and believe us very affectionately yours. I sign 
for all. 

Geo. Ticknor. 


To Sir Edmund Head. 

Boston, April 24, 1858. 

We have taken a very nice furnished house, five miles out of town, 
and shall go there next month, taking with us the Dexters and the 
grand-danghter. I would never go away from my town-house except 
for mere change ; so pure is the air here, the Common so bright, and 
the house itself so much better and more comfortable — library and 
all — than anything I get elsewhere. But when I do leave my city 
appliances, I like to go to a new place every year, or nearly every year, 
so as to make a real cliange, and not go over the old drives annually. 
You governors have this changing life in perfection ; only now and 
then you are sent to very out-of-the-way places. 

To Sir Edmund Head. 


Boston, May 20, 1858. 

I cannot tell you how much we should he gratified if we could ac- 
cept your invitation, so true a ])leasure would it be to us to spimd a few 
days with you at any time and anywhere. But I suppose it is ([uite 
out of the (pu'st.ion. What I can liave said to you about “moving 
round” this summc*r, as if I thought 1 should Ixi more than commonly 

1V(*(', 1 do not easily c.omprehend The Public Inhrary and two 

or thrcH* other things keep me here. I do not intend this shall he the 
case he.rea Her. Next year, I trust, I may execute i a ])roj(u*,t T have 
had for many yeeirs at heart, — I mean that of making a good long 
visit at Niagara, wlnna^ we shall he so near you that W(‘. can run down 
to Tonniio, and spend a lew days with you, at any time that it will 
he easiest and pleasatdi'st for you to naudve*. us. Only you must not 
go off to hi‘. (lovernor-Oeiuu’al of India or Ministe.r of Stale at home ; 
for then*, we, sliall never follow you. 

I <lo not wonder you a.n‘ ])er]>lexed c.hout J. Iiuha'd, I ])a,rtly 
foresa,w the. ca,st‘, ami I think yon did last, sumnn'r wlnai wo. talki'd 
about it. Put in this world wo must not Ik*, like; tln^ good old lady, 
who ask(‘(l at tlui l)ookselIer’s shop for the smallest-sized Pilde with 
von. ii. 18 
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the largest-sized print. And apropos of this, did you ever read 
Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘‘Essay on Inconsistent Expectations^^ ? It is a little 
harsh and uncomfortable in its tone, but there is a cruel wisdom 

in it about education, which often comes up to plague me I 

have always had two fixed ideas about young men : first, that they 
should be substantially educated in the country where they are proba- 
bly to live ; and second, that not a small part of the value of a uni- 
versity or public-school education consists in adjusting a young man, 
during the most flexible period of his life, to his x^lace among the asso- 
ciates who can best help him onward. To these two considerations 
I should always be willing to sacrifice a good deal. But the question 
of exactly how much must be settled in each particular case, bal- 
ancing all advantages and disadvantages. And this is exactly your 
trouble now. I wish I could help you, as you suggest, but I cannot. 
He who stands in the centre is the only person who can see truly all 
the relations of the circumference. 

To Egbert H. Gardiner, Esq. 

Boston,* June 25, 1858. 

Dear Mr. Gardiner, — I received with much x^leasure your kind 
letter of the 17th, and the copy of Buckle, all safe and in good con- 
dition.f It is a remarkable book, as you say, and shows an astonish- 
ing amount of knowledge for a man of his years, and a power of gen- 
eralization remarkable at any age. His views of what is connected 
with our spiritual nature are, no doubt, unsound, and his radicalism 
is always offensive. I have seldom read a hook with w^hich I have 
so often been angry, and yet I have learnt, I think, a great deal 
from it, and had my mind waked up by it upon many matters, for it 
has suggested to me a great variety of x^oints for incxuiry, of which I 

might otherwise never have thought 

Yours very faithfully. 

Geo. Ticknor. 

In May, 1858, Mr. Ticknor received the following letter from 
Baron Humboldt, of which, according to the request in the post- 
script, he immediately sent a translation to one of the Boston 
daily newspapers, with an ax:>propriate preface. This does m.)t 

* In another letter, of nearly the same date, he says : ‘‘ I shall he in town a 
great deal, and do my work there rather than in the country.” 

t Lent by Mr. Ticknor to Mr. Gardiner. 
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seem to preclude the insertion of the original here, which will 
he followed by Mr. Ticknor^s answer, or so much of it as has 
been found. 

Mon CHER ET EXCELLENT AMI, — Des rapports d’amitie qui re- 
montent si haut dans ma famille, TafFection que mon frere Guillaume 
de Humboldt vous avait vouee lorscpie trbs jeune vous habitiez TAlle- 
magne, m’imposent comme im devoir bien doux k accomplir, celui 
de vous clonner un signe de vie, c*est-5,-dire, une marque renouvellee 
de mon attachement, de mon interet pour votre patrie, un precis de 
mes travaux. 

Mes forces physiques baissent, mais avec lenteur. Ma demarche 
est rnoins certaine de direction, h cause d\me faiblesse (dkm relache- 
rnent) dans les ligaments des genoux, mais je peux rester debout, sans 
etre fatigud, pendant une heure. Je continue k travailler le plus 
pendant la niiit, etant impitoyaldement tounnente par ma corre- 
spoiKhaicc, qui s’etend d’autant plus quo Ton devient un ol)jet de 
curiosite pul)li(iuc. Ce que Von appelle la cclcbrite littcraire est sur- 
tout beflet d’lme longue patience de vivre. Ce genre (rillustration 
augmente k mesure que rimbee.ililo devient plus manifesto. Je ne 
Kuis jamais malade, mais souvent soulfrant, comme on doit Tctrc k 
I’age de 89 ans. 

N’ayaut cH,e qxie deux personnes dans Fexp^dition Amcbicaine (le 
mallieureux Carlos Montufar,* Ills dii Manpiis de Selvalegra de 
(^)uito, (^st tombe vicitime de son amour pour la lil)orie de sa i)atrie) il 
t‘Ht ass(*z remar([iud)le quo, tons deux, nous soyons arrives a un fige si 
avance. Bonpland, (*ncore triNs (xuuipe de travaux seientifiqiies, so 
Ixarant nieme de Tcispoir de visiter encore une fois I’ Europe, et do 
rap[)<>rt(‘r, lui-menie, sc^s riches et belles collections botaMi<iueB et geo- 
logi<lu(‘H a I^iris, a 85 aiis, et jouit de plus de forc(‘.H (pie moi. 

.b' viens d(‘ ])ublier (ui Alhonagne lo volume du (Cosmos. On 
impriuu' en inoiiumt le volume*., qui tenuiiui Fouvrage, si im- 
imuhnnineiit (•omimuire, et si favorablement accue.illi ])ar le ]m])lic. 
Le ( b'ueral Sabiu(^ uFerrit (pie la traduction Anglaisi^ est terminee, et 
va paraitre iiice'ssaminent. La meme nouvelh^ ui’est veMiiUi dt^ fb’auce, 
d(‘ la ])art (b^ M. Galiizzi, epii a ])asHe tout lliiver dans le midi, k 
(JalUK'H. 

^ f'jirlos (Ic Meatnfar was a young man ]).*is.sionat(*,ly altacbod to soionco, and 
acconipanicd Humboldt and H()ni)lan<l from Quito, wlicn^ llit^y arnv(Ml in .binu» 
ary, isirj, tlirougli all tlu*ir travels in Ibu'u and Mexico, till tlnur embarkation 
at Vera Cru/, in the spring of 1804. (Note by Mr. Tickiior to the translation 
pul)lislied June 9, 1858.) 
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Le grand et bel ouvrage d’Agassiz (les deux volumes) ne m’est 
arrive que depuis quelques jours. II produira uii grand elfet, par la 
grandeur des vues g6nerales, et Fextreme sagacite dans les observations 
speciales embryologiques. Je n^ai jamais cru que cet homme illustre, 
qui est en meme temps un bomme de coeur, une belle ame, accepterait 
les ofFres que noblement on lui a faites k Paris. J e savais que la re- 
connaissance le retiendrait dans une nouvelle patrie on il trouve un si 
immense terrain k exploiter, et de grands moyens de secours. Puisse- 
t-il, a cote de tant de travaux anatomiques et physiologiques, dans les 
organismes inferieurs, vouloir nous donner aussi Ficbthyologie speci- 
fique de ces bassins nombreux dans le far West, k commencer par le 
Saint Empire des Mormons. 

Les sciences viennent de faire ici une perte immense, par la mort si 
iiiattendue du plus grand anatomiste de notre siecle, le Professeur 
Jean Muller.* C^est une perte toute aussi immense pour les sciences, 
que Fa ete pour les arts la mort de Fimmortel sculpteur Eaucb.t 
L^universalite deseconnaissances zoologiques dans les classes inferieures 
de Forganization, rapprochait Jean Muller de Cuvier, ay ant une grande 
preeminence dans la finesse du travail anatomique et physiologique. 
II a execute des grands et penibles voyages, k ses frais, sur les cotes de 
la Mediterranee, et dans les Mers du Nord. II iFy a que deux ans b 
peine qu’il a manque perir dans un naufrage sur le littoral de la 
Norv^ge. II sV.st soutenu en nageant pendant plus d\ine demie heure, 
et se croyait deja enti^rement perdu, lorsque merveilleusenient il fut 
retire de Feau. Je perds en lui un ami qui m’etait bien cher. C’etait 
un bomme cFun grand talent, et d^un beau caractere k la fois. On 
admirait et Felevation et Findependence de sentiments. Il a fait 
cFenormes sacrifices pour se former une bibliotheque cboisie non seule- 
ment d’anatomie, de physiologic et de zoologie, mais s'etendant sur 
toutes les sciences physiques. Elle se compose de plus de trois milles 
volumes, bien relies, et d^autant de volumes renfermant des disserta- 
tions si difficiles k reunir. M. Muller depensait par an pres de 800 
ecus (thaler) pour la reliure seule. Il serait triste de voir dispersee, 
parcellee, une collection faite avec tant de soin, Comme en Europe 

* Johann Muller had recently died, only fifty-seven years old. 

t Eanch, who died in 1857, was above eighty, and seemed, until shortly be- 
fore his death, destined to many years of health. When Humboldt kept his 
eighty-seventh birthday, the 14tli September, 1856, with his niece, tlie admi- 
rable Mad- de Biilow, at Tegel, the favorite residence of her father, and of his 
brother William, he desired to have only one other person of the juirty, and 
that was Eauch, undoubtedly then the first of living sculptors. (Note by Mr. 
Ticknor. ) 
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on craint les doubles, je dois presque redouter que cette belle collection 
traverse le grand fleuve atlantique. J’ai presque Tair d^exciter votre 
appetit en me presentant devant vous comine citoyen du monde, tandis 
que la Kirchenzeitung de Vienne me nomme, en lettres majuscules, un 
naturaliste assassin des ames, Seelenmorder, 

Agr6ez, je vous prie, mon cber et respectable ami, le renouvellement 
de la haute et aifectueuse consideration que j’ai vouee depiiis tant 
d^annees a votre talent et h votre caractere, 

^ A. V. Humboldt. 

A Berlin, ce 9 Mai, 1858. 

Da so viele mir wohlwollende Menschen, farbige und weisse, in den 
Yereinigten Staaten, an mir Antheil nehmen, so ware es mir angcnelim, 
theiirer Freund, wenn dieser Brief von Ihnen ins Englische iibertra- 
gen (ohne Weglassen dessen was sich auf unsere gegenseitige Freuiid- 
schaft bezieht) gedruckt werden kbnnte. Wenn Sie es fiir iiothwendig 
halten, konnten Sie zusetzen, ich hatte die Bekanntmachung selbst 
erbcten, well ich so viele an mich gerichtete Briefe uiibeantwortet 
gelassen.* 

* Translation of the above : — 

My dear and excellent Friend, — Bonds of friendship winch have their 
origin so far back in rny family, and the affection felt for you by my hrotlier, 
William von Humboldt, wlien you lived in Germany as a young man, secun to 
impose on me the very pleasant duty of giving you some sign of life, — that is 
to say, a renewed proof of my attachment to you, and my interest in your coun- 
try, and a brief account of my lal)ors. 

My physical strength dcclimis, hut it declines slowly. My steps arc more 
uncertain in their direction, owing to a feehle.m'ss (a relaxing) of the lignments 
of the knees ; hnt I can remain standing for an hour witliout he.iug fatigued. 
I continue to work chiefly at night, being unrelentingly ])er.seciited by my cor- 
res])on(lencc, which ine.reases the more as o!ie heemmes an ohjccit of pnhlif; 
curiosity. What is c.alhid lit.erary ceh'.hrity is especially th(‘- n'.sult of a long 
endurance of life, lliis kind of cminene.e increases, therefore:, in projiortiou as 
iiuh(‘ciliiy Ix'comes more manih'st. T am neven* really ill, hnt ofbm ine.om- 
inoded, as is to lx* expected at ihc ag(^ of (‘ighty-nin(‘. 

Since we were oidy two ]xirsonH in the. Amcn-iean F.xqxdition (tln^ niiforliinate 
Carlos Montnfar, son of the Manpiis de Sclvah^gra, of Quito, fell a vie.f im to 
his love for the lilx'.rty of his <*.()untry), it is somewhat remarkah](‘, that W(‘. 
should both have reaelnxl so advamaxl an age. Hon))land, still nnieh (xxmpi(‘d 
with scientific labors, (‘V(‘n clieri.sliiiig file liop(‘ of visiting Kurope again, and of 
bringing in person bach to Paris his rich and beautiful (udlcxd.ions in liof.any 
and geology, is eig1ity-fiv(‘ years old, and enjoys greab'r stnmgth than I do. 

1 have just publtsluxl in Germany l.lie fourth volume; of “(bsmos,” and they 
are now printing the. fifth volume, wliie.h eonipletes that work, so iinprudenily 
begun and so favorably received by the })ubli(i. General Sabine writes me that 
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To Baron Alexander von Humboldt. 

Boston, U. S. A., July 8, 1858. 

My dear and venerated Friend, — I was miicli surj^rised to re- 
ceive your letter of May 9. I was still more gratified. Indeed, I 
cannot tell you how much I was gratified by it. It contained such 
excellent news of yourself j it was so flattering to me that you should 
write to me at all. 

You are q^uite right in supposing that Agassiz will remain in the 
United States. In fact, he has never doubted. He is happily married. 
His social position is as agreeable as we can make it. His pecuniary 
resources are quite sufficient for his wants.‘ The field for his peculiar 
labors is new and wide, and he is not only able, from his fine j)hy8ical 
nature, to go over a large part of it himself, but he is forming a school 
which will carry on what he may leave unfinished. I think, there- 
fore, that by remaining here, he not only does well for himself, but 
for the cause of science, to which he so earnestly and effectively de- 
votes his life. I gave him at once so much of your letter to me as 
related to him personally. He was very much gratified with it, and 
immediately sent to me for you, with his most ample acknowledg- 

the English translation is finished and will appear immediately. The same 
news comes to me from France, from M. Galuzzi, who has been jiassiiig the 
winter in the south, at Cannes. 

The great and beautiful work of Agassiz (the first two volunn^s) reached me 
only a few days since. It will produce a great effect by the breadth of its gem- 
eral view’-s, and by the extreme sagacity of its spwial (uubryologie.al obsctrva- 
tions. I never believed that this illustriouH man, who is no h'ss a man of a 
constant and beantifiil nature, would accept the ofhu’s nobly imube liim in Paris. 
I was sure that gratitude would bind him to a new c.ountry, wlie.re he finds a 
field so immense for his researches and great means of assistance. I liopee he 
may be inclined, together with his great anatonii<^al ami i)hy.siol(»gical labors 
among the inferior organi.sims, to give n.s also the .specihe. ichthyology of the 
mini eroiis basins of the “far West,” beginning with the IIuli/ Empire of the 
Mormons. 

Science has lately met with an immense loss limn* by the une.xpecltid (h'atli 
of the greatest anatomist of our century, Thof, Johann Miill(‘r. J’his loss is 
as great for science as was for art the disith of tin* immortal scul)>lor, Ilaiich. 
The universality of his zoological knowhslge in tlie inferior organizations iilamnl 
Johann Midler near Cuvier, having a great pre-eminenc(i in the delicm’.y of his 
anatomical and jibysiologieal work. He. made long and ])ainful voyagt's, at his 
own expense, on the shores of the Mediterranean and in the. Norlhcni Seas. It 
is .scarcely two years .since ho came near pm’ishing by shiiiwreck on tlui coast 
of Norway. He, sustained him.self by swimming for more t han half an hour, 
and considered himself quite lost, when he was wonderfully rescued. I lose in 
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merits for your kindness, three pamphlets on the subject of the fishes 
to he found in the basins of our Far West.” This subject, to which 
you desired his attention to be called, is a very important part of the 
ichthyology of all North America, to which he has devoted himself 
ever since he has been among us, and has made a collection which is 
already become of great value, and to which he is constantly making 
large additions. The three pamphlets in question I forwarded to you 
immediately, sending them through Mr. Cass, our Secretary of State, 
and the diplomatic channel ; so that if you have not already received 
them from our Minister in Berlin, he will no doubt transmit them to 
you very soon after this letter reaches you. 

I enclose you a copy of the translation of your letter to me. I 
caused it to be printed first in the Boston Courier ” of J une 9, and 
from that journal it has been copied all over the country, into all sortgf 
of newspapers. I think that not less than half a million of such cop- 
ies of it have thus been distributed ; so universal is the interest felt in 
your person and fame throughout the United States. 

Everywhere it has produced the same effect ; astonishment and 
gratitude for your continued health and strength, and for your unim- 

hiin a friend who was very dear to me. He was a man of great talent, and at 
tlie same time of a noble character. He was admirable for the (devation aiid 
independence of his opinions. By making enormous sacrifices he was able to 
form a choice library, not only of anatomy, physiology, and zoology, but one 
that extended over all the physical sciences. It consists of more than three 
thousand volumes, well bound, and of as many more volumes containing dis- 
sertations, so diflicnlt to collect. Mr. Miiller spent nearly eight hundred tha- 
lers a year [six hundred dollars] for binding alone. It would be sad to see a 
collce-tion dispersed and broken up which was made with so much care. Since 
<luplicates are dreaded in Europe, I cannot help fearing lest this fine collectiou 
should cross tlie great Atlantic river. I have almost the air of exciting your 
appetite when I thus present myself before you as a citizen of the world, while 
the Cliiireh Journal ” of Vienna calls me, in capital letters, a naturalist assas- 
sin of souls, ^ScdenviUrder. 

Accept, 1 beg you, my dear and respected friend, the renewal of the high and 
affectionate consideration which, for so many years, I have given to your talents 
and to your character. 

A. V. IfUMIJOLDT. 

Beiilin, G May, 1H58. 

Since so many benevolent persons, colored as well as while, in the United 
States, take an interest in me, it would be agrcscable to m(‘, iny de.ar friend, if 
this letter, translated into English hy you, c.ould be printed, without omitting 
what relates to our mutual friendshij). If you tliiiik it nee(‘ssary you can add 
that T have myself begged of you this publication, because 1 leave unanswered 
so many letters that are addressed to me. 
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paired intellectual resources and supremacy. In America we thank 
God for all these things, and count them among the blessings and 
honors of the age in which we live. 

I suppose you hear much about the United States and its public 
policy that is disagreeable. Indeed, I know you do. But I pray you 
to believe as little of it as you can. I have never belonged to the 
party that brought Mr. Buchanan into power, and never expect to 
sustain its measures on any national subject. Still, I do not impute 
to Mr. Buchanan all the political extravagances that are sometimes 
charged on him by my more ardent friends. That he desires the ex- 
tension of slavery I much doubt. That he cannot succeed in extend- 
ing it, if he desire so to do, I feel sure. Be persuaded, I pray you, 
that Kansas will be a free State. I felt certain of this when I had the 
happiness of seeing you in 1856, and I have never doubted it for a 
moment since. It may be a year or two before this result can be ac- 
complished. But it is, in my humble judgment, as certain as anything 
future can be. Kor will one square mile belonging now to the terri- 
tory of the United States be cursed with slavery, which is not at this 
present moment cursed with it. Of course I do not speak of Cuba or 
Mexico. I only pray that they may never be added to our Confed- 
eracy. Nor will they, except with the consent of Europe. 

To Sir Edmund Head. 

Boston, June 21, 1858. 

I hope the second edition of ‘‘Shall and Will”* may come soon, 
and that there will be plenty of quotations from Shakespeare in it. 
There ought to be, after the pains you took. The Bible, too, — King 
James’s, — will furnish the best of illustrations. I am not certain 
but that it is the constant use of this book that has kept us so very 
exact about “ Shall and Will,” from the Puritan times down. At 
any rate, we are all right in New England. I never knew' a person 
among us — w^ho was born here, or who was bred in our schools — 
to make a mistake in the use of these two idiomatic auxiliaries. In- 
deed, I do not think I hear one once a year, and it is so offensive to 
me, that I am sure a slight deviation would not escape my notice. 

Boston, September 14, 1858. 

Please thank kind Lady Head for transcribing the version of the 
last elegy of Propertius. t It is not very close, yet remarkably phrased, 

* An admirable treatise by Sir E. Head. 

t Translation by Sir E. Head. 
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— if I may use such a word, — so as to j)reserve the air and tone of 
the original. But I do not know how it is that all the expressions of 
feeling about death by the ancients — even this one, which is per- 
haps the best except the Alcestis — are so unsatisfactory. They 
seem to come out of dismal hollows in the earth, and to be without 
even that warmth of merely human feeling, which they might surely 
have without the confident belief of immortality that is granted 
to us. Thus, for instance, to say nothing of his other odes of the 
same sort, the Ode of Horace to Posthumus, and especially the phrase 
jplace'iis uxor, has always seemed to me ineffably mean. I dare say I 
may be wrong, but I canT help it. 

Lord Napier spent seven or eight weeks at Nahant, and, I think, 
liked it very well. At any rate, he was very well liked by the peo- 
ple who saw him oftenest. I met him only two or three times, for 

the same reason that I saw so little of the R s. They were all out 

of my beat by twenty miles. I suppose he represents the opinion of 
England when he 8ho'W’'s less disposition than has been usual with 
your ministers, to fall in with our Northern notions about slavery, 
and to insist that Cuba shall not be annexed to the United States. 
Probably it would do no harm to England to have us possess all the 
West Indies and all South America ; but I do not conceive it to be 
for our interest to have more territory, North or South. It is now 
nearly impossible to make, at Washington, laws which are absolutely 
necessary for one part of the country, and yet which can be endured 
or executed in another part ; and the larger we grow the more formi- 
dable this difficulty will become. 

The following note to Mr. Everett dorivos its interest from the 
anecdote with which it concludes, of an admirable old man, Mr. 
Thomas Dowse, who, beginning life as a journeyman hiuther- 
drcsscT, and continuing always in that craft, though bocioniing a 
wealthy master, early dewoted every dollar lui could sav(i to the 
purchase of good English hooks. Having liv(5d a bacludor to 
an advanced age, ho hvft to the Massachusetts Historical Society 
a valualde library of about five thousand handsomely bound vol- 
umes. The sim])li(dty and U[)riglit inbdligenco of Mr. Dowse 
had always attrachid Mr. Tieknor, and he oftcui (pioted the au- 
tol)iographical utteranco which ho records at the end of tliis 
note. 
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To Hon. E. Everett. 

Park Street, December 10, 1858. 

My dear Everett, — .... If I had known that you intended 
to use Mr, Dowse’s account of his youth to me in your most agreeable 
and interesting lecture last night,* I would have given it to you in 
writing. One or two of the items of his economies I cannot remem- 
ber ; but for the others I will give you, on the next leaf, what I be- 
lieve are the ipsissima verba of the old man, as he stood just by where 
I am now writing and leaned on the table. One item I have recalled 
since I repeated them to you, and if I could remember the others, the 
accumulation would be a little humorous and very striking. “ But 
old, old, Master — not Shallow, though Falstaff has it so. 

Yours siircerely, 

Geo. Ticknor. 

[Mr. Dowse’s account of his own youth.] 

Mr. Ticknor, when I was twenty-eight years old I had never been 
anything better than a journeyman leather-dresser ; I had never had 
more than twenty-five dollars a month ; I had never paid five dollars 
to be carried from one place to another ; I had never owned a pair of 
boots ; I had never paid a penny to go to the play or to see a sight, 
but I owned above six hundred volumes of good books, well bound.” 

To Hon. Edward Twisleton. 

Boston, January 18, 1859. 

My dear Twisleton, — I thank you for the correction you Imve 
taken the pains to send me of an error in my “ History of Sj)anish 
Literature,” which I immediately entered in the margin of the copy 
from which I intend speedily to reprint it. I only wish my other 
friends would be equally observant and kind. You Ihiumer sent me 
one correction much like yours, — telling me that “ Ferdinand,” whom 
— in note 10 to Chapter XI. of the First Part — I had called father 
of Jolin 1.” of Portugal, was, in fact, his half -hr other. But this is all, 
and I mention it because it is so, as well as from its odd similarity to 
the one you have suggested. Even in the notes to the German and 
Spanish translations few mistakes liave l)eon pointed out. Now all this 
would he very consoling, — even very gratifying, — if it were not for 
one circumstance, viz. that I have found out so many mistakes myself, 

* When Mr. Everett bad delivered a eulogy on Mr. Dowse, before the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 
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tLat I have little confidence in my readers and reviewers, and am 
really anxious about the number that may still remain after I have 
done my best. 

Of family news, which are the most important and interesting to 
dear Ellen — and, therefore, to you . — that I can send you, are they 
not written in the weekly chronicle she receives, from her old home, 
by every packet-ship ? The new engagement and the new grandchild 
are old stories to you already, and I hate repetitions, vain repetitions. 
I will only, therefore, sum up all, by saying that we are all well, and 
that, notwithstanding the changes and trials that have occurred during 
the last fifteen months,* the average of content and happixiess in the 
family is, I think, as gi’eat as it ever was. 

As to the country, we go on much after the fashion you understand 

so well from autopsy When we talked about our affairs in 

1856-57, I easily foresaw that Buchanan would be chosen ; that this 
would lead to no trouble with the governments of Europe, that Walker 
would fiiil as Siflihustero, and that nothing could prevent Kansas from 

being a free State. But I cannot foresee now, as I could then 

E(j[ually uncertain is what is more immediate, — the result of the pres- 
ent important discussions in Congress about the construction of a rail- 
road from the Mississippi ; though it is not doubtful, I fear, whenever 
it is constructed, that it will be made a stui)endous jol), involving great 
corruption, in Congress and out of it. ... , And then, finally, as to 
the other great question, nobody, I think, knows what will be done 
about Utah ; though I have no doul)t Morinonism will perish of its 
own wickedness and corruption, and wouhl, in fact, have ])eriHhed 
long ago but for the large i-ecriiits it has received from the North of 
Eiiro])e. Now, from all these negative and uncertain (piantities if 
you can extract anything positive, I wish you joy of your ingenuity. 
I cannot. 

Your friends here, I think, are all well and doing wcdl. Prescott 
told ni(‘, yesterday that he had received hitters from you and Mr. 
Add(‘rl(‘y. T have se.i'n him lately almost eveuy day. He is looking 
as widl as ever, and his constitution has accommodated itself, with 
woruhu’ful alacrity, to the vegetable dii^t prescrilKid for him eleven 
months ago. Put he. does not yet feel himself eciiuil to severe work, 
and has not nndertjiktiii any. In this I think lie is wise.t 

The financial troubles of 1857 bad impaired the fortunes of some of tbo 
relatives of Mth. Tickiior and Mrs. Twisleton. 

t Mr. Prescott died nine days after this was written. The whole of this 
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Savage, wLo is now, I think, seventy-five years old, is uncommonly 
vivacious and active. He is now getting proof-sheets of the first out 

of four volumes of his hook of vain genealogies It may be 

hoped he will live to carry it through the press ; and perhaps we 
ought to hope that he will not long survive its completion. He would 
be unhappy without the work into which he has put so large a part 
of his life. 

Hillard is very well, and very active These are the three 

people we see most constantly ; oftener than we see anybody out of 

the family Tell dear Ellen that I love her just as much as I 

did when I was at Rutland Gate and Malvern, and hope still that she 
will come to the United States once more before I die. I talked 
much about her lately with Sam Eliot, who, with his wife and chil- 
dren, spent a week with us at Hew Year, and again, only yesterday, 
with Cogswell, who, after spending three or four days with us, went 
to New York this morning. 

The two Annas and Lizzie send love. So do I. So do Prescott 
and Hillard, to whom I gave your messages, and so does Savage, to 
whom you sent none. 

Always yours. 

Geo. Ticknok. 

To Sir Walter Calverly Trevelyan. 

Boston, U. S. A., June 28, 1859. 

My dear Sir Walter, — . . . . Hillard* can tell you all you 

will want to know about this country On the Maine Liquor 

Law, which interests you so much, and which, if it were possible to 
execute it honestly^ would interest me equally, he knows at least as 
much as I do. But I rather think his opinion is substantially like 
mine ; namely, that it has not advanced the cause of temperance 
among us, and that it has tended much to bring all laws into disre- 
pute which are not in themselves popular It looks as if legis- 

lation upon the subject were effete. But we are a people fond of ex- 
periments ; and, perhaps, in time we shall hit upon something that 
will do good. I am sure I hope we shall. 

Just now I am much more troubled about the European war than 
about our liquor law, which I do not hear mentioned once a month. 
But, if you will keep out of it in England, I will be content. At one 

* Then visiting England, and introduced to Sir Walter Trevelyan by Mr. 
Tickiior. 
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time I trusted, or rather I hoped, that the financial question would 
override all the others, and that money would not be found to carry 
on the contest. But armed men seem to spring from the earth, as 
they did in the times of Cadmus and Jason, merely because wicked- 
ness has been sown broadcast ; and the harvest of such seed can only 
be desolation and misery. Of course, our sympathies are all with the 
Italians. The difiiculty is to see how they are to get any benefit from 
the struggle The ultimate horror is that, with every revolu- 

tion and war, the governments necessarily become more militaiy, — 
the number of the standing armies is increased ; and this, if the his- 
tory of the race for three thousand years means anything, is the death 
of civilization 

Yours very faithfully, 

Geo. Ticknoe. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Letters, 1859-61, to Sir G. LyelU Hon, E. Everett, Sir E. Head, 
C, S, Daveis. 

To Sir Charles Lyell. 

Boston, May 17, 1859. 

My dear Lyell, — By the time this letter reaches London, I trust 
that you will be safely back in Harley Street, from the land of dikes 
and canals, — a strange country, which I visited once, and seemed to 
lead such a sort of amphibious existence, that I have never cared to 
go there again. But it was in the inoiith of July, and the waters 
pumped up by the windmills did not give out Sabean odors. 

We feel very uncomfortable about the news we get from your side 

of the Atlantic But I had rather talk about the progress of 

civilization than its decay and death, which are, T conceive, tlui natu- 
ral results of the prevalence of military governments. So I will tell 

you about Agassiz and his aflairs The estal )lishment * is a grand 

one, and I take an interest in it, not from any knowhnlge about the 
subjec.t, or any personal regard for it, but because T think such an in- 
stitution Avill tend, more than anything else, at the prescait time, to 
lay the foundation for a reul university among us, wIkuh^ all the great 
divisions of human knowledge shall lx* duly representcxl and taught. 
I had a vision of such an estahlishment forty yciars ago, wlum I came 
fresh from a two-years’ residence at (hitt ingcm ; hut that was too soon. 
Nohody listened to me. Now, however, wh(*n W(‘ lijive the. b(\st law 
school in the country, one of the. ])(*st obs(‘rvatorie.s in the world, a 
good medical school, and a good botanic.al garden, I think the Law- 
rence Scientific School, with the Zoidogical and Paleontologic.al Mu- 
seum, may push through a true univ(U‘sit,y, and bring up tint (Ireek, 
Latin, mathematics, history, philosojdiy, etc., to theii- propm- level. 
At least T hope so, and mean to work for it 

We are looking for your paper on Etna, and I ho])e to Ixi able to 
understand it, but do not feel sure. Of Mansell’s lecdures I liave 
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2 tter hopes. They are published here. We are all well, and all 

snd love to dear Lady Lyell 

Yours always, 

Geo. Ticknor. 

In 1867 Mr. Ticknor, as one of the Trustees of the Zoological 
[useum, made some extemporaneous remarks before a com- 
littee of the Legislature of Massachusetts, and after returning 
ome he wTote down a part of what he remembered saying, 
ne passage so connects itself with the contents of the preceding 
tter, that it seems well it should be added here. He evidently 
It that, during the eight years that had intervened, his expecta- 
ons had been realized in some degree. 

I know almost nothing of the science he [Professor Agassiz] has 
lustrated, by hd)ora and sacrifices, which I cannot find elsewhere 
nong us. But this we all know. The different branches of human 
lowledge are closely connected, and each contributes its part to 
ake up the grand sum of a state’s culture and civilization. Nor do 
e find that, in any well-organized institution for education, any one 
‘ these l)rancht^s geds easily much in advance of all the others. It is 
iry diflicult, very rarely known in Eurojic, where so mucli <l(ii)C‘iidB 
1 protection and privilege. In our own country, where everything 
so free, where competition is of the very essence of our institutions, 
id where there are everywhere such ambitious longings for progress, 
seems absolutely im])ossil»le. The grt*.at dilliculty is at the Ix^gin- 
ng, to awake the first interest, to persuade us that w-e are really 
vficicmt. It is the first stc]) that costs. Get one department to 
ove, and the rest vH]\ follow. Get niatheniatic.8 to niovi;, or natural 
ien(*(‘, and the languagi^s, history, and literature will follow. Ac- 
ee, (‘arn(‘st num, who are int(Tt*sted in any one branch, will not siifler 
to linger far Ixdiind the others. 

Nobody will, T sn])])os{‘, deny that natural schmee has l>een doing 
[is work in Harvard ( hlli^g(‘. of late. But it has done more. It has 
nd(‘d to o])en that institution ; to make it a free university, acc(>s- 
l)le to all, whe.th(‘r they d(‘sire, to ree.eive instruction in one liranch 
* in many. And for t.h(^s(‘ great servic.(‘s, tending to niaki* our chief 
dlege like a university on the. (kmtinent of Kurojie, and not like a 
os(‘, cor] )() rati on, such as the English univcrsitii‘s an*, - th(‘ cause 
‘natural sciences has, of late years, beiui much favoriMl hy lilxuul and 
telligeiit men in Massachusetts, as well as by the Legislature. 
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To Hon E. Everett. 

Niagara Falls, August 22, 1859. 

My dear Everett, — By intimations in my letters from Boston, I 
find yon must have been there, only two or three days ago. Of 
course your plans must have been changed since we parted. Pray 
write to me, therefore, and tell me what they are. I hope you will 
remain in Boston until I return, which will be in about a month, — 
certainly before October 1 

We have had a very pleasant summer so far, and are living here 
most agreeably in a cottage by ourselve.s, but Ijclonging to the hotel 
on the English side, and facing both the falls. It is, on the whole, I 
think, the grandest scene known to me, though I dare say there are 

grander that I have never visited 

When we first came here, Sir Edmund and Lady Head — who 
are only four or five hours off by rail — came and made us a visit 
of a few days, since which we have passed a fininight with them 
at Toronto and are not without hopes that they will come to us 
again before we return home. She is a very charming, highly cul- 
tivated person, and he is one of the most acauirate and accomplished 
scholars I have ever known. He h.as been a good d(‘al in Spain, 
and has some curious Spanisli l)ooks in his larger library, over 
which we have had much talk. I think he can repeat more ])oe- 
try, Greek, Latin, German, and Spani.sh, than any jxu’son I (*.ver 

klKUV. 

Toronto is much more of a plac.e, and th(*rc‘ are more cult,iva,ttid 
people tlu're, than I had any notion of. They liav(‘. a good c.olh'ge 
for certain purposes, but the Province has anotlnu', on a hirgcu* and 
more lil)eral scale. Tiny are just completing foii^it a very la,rg(‘ stem* 
building, — three sides of a (piadrangle, — which is a liner build- 
ing and better {idapted to its pur|»oses than any similar one in the 
United States ; I suspect a fincT building than any we hav(i for any 
purpose whatever, except the Gapitol at Washington. It is in the 

Norman style of architecture 

But if we are ignorant, as T think we are, about Chnada, they are 
quite as ignorant about us. I think they hardly know more than the 

people in England do 

We are all well, and send kimh^st regards 

Yours sincerely, 


Geo. Ticknor. 
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To Sir Edmund Head. 

Boston, March 26, 1860. 

I have been invited by the Historical Society of New York, with 
Everett and one or two more hereabouts, to listen in their Music Hall 
to a discourse which Bryant, the poet, will deliver on Washington 
Irving’s birthday, April 3, in honor of his genius and virtues. As I 
really loved and admired him very much, — having lived a good deal 
with him in London in 1818-19, just before the “Sketch Book” 
came out, when he was in straitened circumstances and little known, 

— I mean to go. I will not disguise from you, however, that Mrs. 

Ticknor and Anna, without whom, and their influence, I should not 
move, want a spree, and that Everett has entered into a bond to do 
all the talking. In this way I count upon a good time 

I had a letter yesterday from Lord Carlisle. He seems to think 
that busy times are on them in Europe, and rejoices — as we do here 

— that there are no complications with the United States. Glad- 
stone, too, he praises, as Eeinike says, utermaten; but throws in a 
little doubt whether his judgment is equal to his genius and virtue. 
How striking it is, that two such scholars as he and Lewis should 
have made such capital Chancellors of the Exchequer ! I think either 
of them could, while in office, have stood successfully Ibr a scholar- 
ship at Oxford. But what is Lewis doing with Babriiis, and what set 
him out to do anytlung with him 1 I only know the bookseller’s 
announcement. 

To Sir Edmund Head. 

Gaudiner, Maine, July 26, 1860. 

My dear Head, — Your letter has come round by Boston, and 
reached nui h(‘rc‘., where Mrs. Ticknor and I are making a visit to our 
old fricMids, tlie Gardiners. I was very glad to get it, and to know 
that you an^ sah^ and well home from your fishing-frolic ; and that 
you had good smua'ss. I take it that few of the one hundred and fivci 
salmon that wcu'ct slaughtered were killed by any band l)ut yonrs. 
If you get from it strength to face the cam])aign now impending, it 
^^i\\ liave (loiK^ a good work for yon. 

We came here last W(‘(dv, and shall remain till the ]a.st day of the 
present one, when we return hoiin^, whan*. 1 have luu^dfnl occnpal.ionH 
foi’ thr(‘e or four days. But afU'r that we shall Ix^ most ha])])y to join 
Lady lT(!ad, having no engagennents from August 5 to S(*ptember. 
We sludl arrange our affairs so as to go to Gorham, whenever Lady 
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Head advises us tLat slie shall be glad to have us come. It is a good 
while since I have been in that country, and I shall enjoy it very 
much ; and besides that, I think I shall find it salutary. Since the 
last winter and spring, when I was a little overworked and run down, 
I find a tonic atmosphere very useful 

Certainly we shall be at home all the month of October, .... 
and count very much upon your visit. Pray make it as long as you 
can 

I shall be glad to have Garibaldi succeed ; but I do not see how all 
the Italian questions, which seem to be getting more and more com- 
plicated every day, are to be peaceably solved. Venice cannot remain 
as it is, and yet the rest of Italy be made quiet ; the Pope will not 
give up ; the Emperor cannot depose him, or permit revolution to go 
further in Italy than it has gone. In short, it is much like the old 
case of undertaking to blow the barrel of gunpowder half-way down. 
I do not see how it is to end. I am in great hopes, however, that 
Louis Napoleon was made to feel, at Baden, that there are limits to 
his power which he must not attempt to x>ass ; and from what I hear, 
I think lie was made to feel it. 

I shall hardly hear from you again until your flurry is over,* but 
Lady Head will tell us all about it. Her case is a new illustration of 
the beneficent result of the revolution of 177(1, which made the United 
States a refuge for the oppressed. Please give the love of all of us to 
her, and to C. and A., and assure them that we shall endeavor to keex) 
up the reputation of our country for humanity. 

Yours always faithfully. 

Geo. Ticknor. 

To Mr. Charles S. Davets. 

Boston, October IS, 18G0. 

My dear Charles, — Since I wrote from the Glen,t 1 have Inaird 
of you — until yesterday — only hy accident. Our caleulalions for 
our tour in the IMountains were ovctrrnn hy two days, so that, whe.n 
we reached Gorlann again, 1 had no time (other to seci Lady Head ofi* 
for Quebec, or to stop a night in Portland and S(‘e you, both of which 
I much regretted. Since our nominal rt^turn to Boston, whi<’h was 
necessary to keep other engagements, we have been liitht Jit bonui. 
We made a visit directly to our kinsfolk in Berkshire,! which had 

* Tlic. visit of th(^ Prince of Wales to Canada. 

t Tn the Wliite Mountains. 

t Hon. B. E. Curtis and his family. 
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been promised three successive years ; then vre went to Ne^ York to 
buy mpets, missing Cogswell, or, as he pretends, avoiding him by a 
day ; then we went to some friends on the North River ; and now We 
are just come back from Savage’s,* where we have been due since 
1855. Of course the few intervening days at home have been bitsy 
enough. The practical result, however, of the whole is, that we have 
had an uncommonly pleasant summer, — generally a gay one for old 
folks, — and that we are now in excellent health, gathered comfort- 
ably to our own hearthstone, with good pluck to encounter a New 
England winter, which the two Annas like less than I do. 

Touching the Prince’s visit, of which you speak inquiringly, — I 
think you know just about as much as I do. .... Everything, how- 
ever, has, I believe, been done circumspectly, and is likely to turn 
out as well as can be expected. My whole service, I suppose, will be 
to conduct Anna to the ball, — her mother refusing absolutely to go, 
— for, as Judge Shaw will not be ids-d-vis to the Prince, neither 
Sparks nor I, nor any of the other gay young fellows associated with 
us, can aspire to that distinction. .... 

Thank you very much for your kind invitation ; but my migrations 
for the rest of the year can hardly be more than the good Vicar’s, from 
the blue bed to the brown. You must come here. You are due some 
time before winter, and the sooner you come the better. Meantime, 
we all send love and kindest wishes. 

G. T. 

To SiE Edmund Head. 

Boston, Tuesday, October 23, 1860. 

The Prince’s visit went off as well as possible Two things 

strike me in the whole affair. The first is, the deep ground of the cor- 
diality on the part of the masses. It is, I believe, that they felt they 
could show their good-will, without any fear of its being misconstrued 
into llattery. When we were young and weak, our pride made us 
sensitive, and we were not disposed to such exhibitions of feeling. 
The ill-will of the War of Independence continued long ; continued, 
indeed, until lately ; and there has been a strong sense produced 
by the ignorance and indiscretion of reviews and newspapers — that 
we were undervaliKul by your nation. But the coming of your Prince 
among us was a compliment not to be misinterpreted or misunder- 
stood, and showed a confidence in our good feelings, which a peoples, 

^ Mr. Janies Savage's couiitry-jdace at Lunenburg, in the nortliom part of 
Massachusetts. 
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with much less generosity in their natures than I believe niy country- 
men to possess, could not fail to accept, in the spirit in which it was 
offered. And they have certainly done it. I have no more doubt of 
it than I have of any fact in history.* 

The other thing is, that the open cordiality of the people here has 
rebuked and silenced anything that remained, in newspaper editors 
and reporters, of the old feelings of ill-will toward your country. I 
have watched the tone of our papers ever since the Prince touched at 
Newfoundland, and have observed how their tone has gradually 
changed, from occasional touches of ill manners to such as are un- 
exceptionable. This is especially true of the old democratic papers ; 
those, I mean, that have always taken sides against England, from the 
time of the French Revolution. It is most desirable, and important, 
that this tone in our newspapers should be kept up, and that it should 
be met in a similar spirit by yours. On this point, both sides have 
heretofore behaved badly enough, and done more, I suspect, than all 
other causes, to keep up an ill-will between the two countries. For- 
merly, we were most in fault. Latterly, — allow me to say it, — you 
have been most in fault, especially the “ Times,” the “ Saturday Re- 
view,” and the “ Quarterly ” ; whose occasional blunders about the 
most obvious things only vex us the more, that men, so ignorant of 
what they discuss, should undertake to pass judgment upon our char- 
acter and doings. 

Now is the time to change all this. We are in the best possible 
temper for it, and are likely to continue so, if nothing comes from 
your side to cross and disturb us Our people are now in ex- 

cellent humor with themselves, and with you ; such, so far as England 
is concerned, as I never saw before, and never hoped to live to see. 
If your people are in the same temper about us, I think no trouble of 
a serious nature will arise in this generation 

I have written such a long letter, about matters with w^hich I have 
very small concern, that I have hardly room to send the love of all 
of us to dear Lady Head, and C. and A. I shall look to hear from you 
very soon, and to have you all again under my roof-tree in February. 

Faithfully yours, 

G. Ticknor. 

* In answering this letter Sir Edmund says : “ The views which yon express 
with reference to the effect of the Prince’s visit are, I believe, quite correct. I 
have taken measures for letting the Queen see such portions of your letter as 
bear directly on the benefits likely to accrue to both countries, and I hope you 
will not think me indiscreet in doing so 
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From Sir E. Head. 

ATHENiEUM:, [London,] November 23, 1860. 

My dear Ticknor, — I owe you another letter, were it only to 
thank you for your kindness in writing again so soon. I am able to 
say that everybody in this country sets the highest value on the cour- 
tesy and friendly bearing towards the Prince, shown in the United 
States. I may begin from the top, for I had the opportunity of talk- 
ing both to the Queen and Prince Albert on the subject last week. 
Your Minister (Dallas) and his wife were at the Castle at the same 
time with myself. The Prince appeared in good spirits, and per- 
fectly recovered from his long voyage. Neither her Majesty nor 
the Prince spoke to me of your letters, but General Phipps wrote to 
Lewis, saying how much they were interested by the first. Lewis 
read to them such portions of the second as were adapted to royal 
ears 

Prince Albert expressed himself to me personally in terms much 
stronger than were necessary with reference to the Prince’s visit. I 
.attributed a large portion of its success to the Prince of Wales’s own 
courtesy and good-nature, whi(jh is strictly true. Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell were at the Castle, — the former vigorous enough 
to walk upwards of three miles with me and Lord St. Germans in the 
afternoon of Sunday. 

Lady ILmd is tolerably well, but she has had a bad cold. W c are 
at Farrance’s, near Eaton Sepmre, which is a most comfortalde hot(d. 
On Saturday, December 11, we shall be at Oxford, on our way to the 
West. Miliiian is very well; so are the Lyells. I examined Lyell’s 
collection of the flint axe-lujads from St. Acheul, in Picardy, con- 
t('iu|)oraneons with the el(‘])luints, etc. Of their h/imian origin there 
can b(‘ no doubt. The evidcucu' of design in their fahricat ion is as 
cl(*ar as it. would be in Palcy’s watch. Lyell speaks confidently of 
their gei^logical date, 

Twislcton and his wife dined at Kent House last night. She is 
looking ]»eaky ” from a (‘.old, hut otluTwise w(dl. 

IIogavt.il will resuscilatci your print, and T have told him to frame 
it jdaiiily. 

There is, I think, a c.onsichu-able theological movement, since I was 
last in England, in a rafio7i((Usfic. direction. 

Kind regards to Mrs. Tichiior and Anna, 

Yours truly, 


Edmund TTead. 
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To SiE Chaeles Lyell, Baet. 

Boston, November 27, 1860. 

My dear Lyell, You will be glad, I tliink, to bear sometbing 
about the state of affairs in tbe United States, from someljody with 
■whom you are so well ac(i^uainted that you will know bow to measure 
wbat be says 

All men, I tbink, are satisfied that our principles of government 
are about to be put to tbe test as they never yet bave been, dhc 
sectional parties, that Wasbington and Hamilton foresaw as our 
greatest danger, and wdiicb Calboiin, Clay, Webster, and J. Q. 
Adams died believing tbcy would lireak up tbe Union, are now 
fully formed 

From tbe time of Calhoun, or from tbe announcement of bis dan- 
gerous and unsound doctrines, that is, from 1828, to 1882, tini people 
of Soutb Carolina bave been gradually coming to conclusion that 
it is not for tbeir material interest to continue iii the IJiiiou. Nearly 
all bave now come to this ])ersuasion.* .... They care littb^ w'hidber 
any other State goes w-ith them ; so extravagantly excit«;d bavti they 

become The State most likely to go with them is Ala1)ama. 

Georgia is very much excitt*d, and veiy unsound, as we think ; and 

Florida, a State of less conse([iumce, is (piite r(‘ady to go vSoutb 

Carolina, liow'evcr, is the only State about wliic.h, at this moni(nit, 
there seems little or no doubt. But ])ro]>erty (.*V(*rywii(*re is the great 
bond of soci(?ty ; and in our slav(;-hobling States tin! negroes consti- 
tute an extraf)rdinary ])roportion of the wealth of the ptMiple 

'l.diis property, wdiie.li, at the, time wdien tbe. Const it ut inn was formed, 
existed in nearly all the States, we all promise*! slnMild !»<• secured to 
the South by the return of their fugitiv<i slaves, and without, this 
promise the Constitution could not have h(‘eii form(*(l at. all. The 
slave States are now in a minority, ami several of tln^ fre(^ States hav(* 
enacted laws to prevent tli(‘. return of thes*^ fugitives. This is tin', 
main, ground of their **om})laints. Ibil it is not th(‘ only 

or chief ground. Tluiy heli{‘V(! tli(‘mse] v(‘s in (Inniirr ; and many of 
the kuiding men all through IIkj Soutli h(‘]iev{; that, if tliei*** wer(‘ no 
danger in the case they slif)iibl hij ])ett.e.r out of the Union than they 
are in it. 

All this, as you at once perceive, is neitliiT l(‘gal nor logbral. Tin; 

* The pa.s.sages omitted consist of am|)li(icatioii.s and citations of facts, which 

seem needless now, and occupy much space. 
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laws they oomplam of have nowhere prevented the return of their 
fugitive slaves Moreover, they can he in no immediate danger. 


.... But all this avails nothing. The cry is, that the South is m 
danger, because the South is in the minority, and is weak ; and they 
had better go out of the Union before they become weaker and more 

feeble by the constantly increasing power of the free States 

Meanwhile, the very suggestion has thrown the finances of the coun- 
try into confusion. There was a panic last week, worse in many re- 
spects than the formidable one of 1857 It was foreseen by 

nobody, and is a proof not only of the impoitaiice of the political 
questions at issue, but of the peculiar sensitiveness of men in a gov- 
ernment which is so purely a matter of opinion, and which has so few 
traditions and precedents to rest upon. Where it will end, no man 
can tell. With greater real wealth than we ever had before ; with 
enormous crops, which are so much wanted in Europe that they are 
sure to be turned into ready money at once ; and with exchanges in 
our lavor, so that gold is coming in daily, one would think that it 
should end at once. But if we are going to quarrel at home, we have 
an element in our reckoning that was never there before, and the 

value and import of which none are wise enough to estimate 

If any country in all the world were governed according to the well- 
understood demands of its material interests, the jjeople of that coun- 
try would be better off than the people of any other country on the 
face of the earth. But passions and personal interests rule more or 
less everywhere. Plectuntur Achivi is as true now as it was eighteen 

hundred or three thousand years ago 

One thing, however, is certain. There will be more real profitable, 
substantial thinking upon politicjil subjects done in the United States 
during the next six moidhs, than has been done during the last ten 

years In no event will there be any attempt at coercion until 

we are much further aliead in our troubles and exasperation 

If it c.ouKis to fighting, we of the North of course shall beat. We 
have the moral and physical power, the wealth, and all the other 
means ne(‘dful to carry through the contest successfully. But it will 
he suc.h a conh^st as the civil iz(^d world has not seen for a long time ; 
much like one of the old contests l)etwceu the Greek republics, and 
at the etid, when, if it ever happens, we must have three, or four, or 
five millions of uneducated slaves on our hands, what shall we do 
with them? Anna — the younger — asked tliis question of Count 
Cavour, in his opera-box, one night,* after he had shown us that he 


In 1857. See ante, p. 852. 
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knew more about the politics and parties of this ciuintry than any 
Italian we had seen all the preceding winter. ‘‘Mademoiselle,” he 
answered, “ je crois qiie vous parlerez beaucoiip de remancipation, et 
qiie vous emanciperez fort pen.” Shall we come to this condition, 
this point ■? I trust not in my time ; hut we are nearer to it than — 
six months ago — I thought it was possilde we should be in ten years. 
. ... By the end of January you will be able to judge ol' all these 
things as well as we can. By that time the programnut will b(i out. 

Some people — and among them two or three whosi; opinions are 
worth having — believe tliat leading men at the South have already 
an understanding with Louis Napoleon, that, for certain advantag(‘s 
in trade, he should enter into an alliance, offensive and (h,*fensive, 
with them. I do not believe in this. But it may c(.)me with 
time 

Anna wrote to Lady Lyell so much about tlu‘ Brima‘''s visit, that I 
can add nothing, except my conviction that it has dom^ good to llie 

relations of the two countries The Diiktt of Newcastle, and Dr. 

Acland were the only two persons of wh<»m 1 saw a lifth*, to any r(‘al 
purpose, during their two or three days’ visit here. Tlu! Doctor is a 
most interesting and attractive ])erson. There can be no doubt about 
that. The Duke talked wcdl and wisely 

Commend us to Sir Edmund and Lady Head when you see tlnnu. 
We had a cbanniiig visit from them when tiny embarktal, and most 
pleasant letters since their arrival. 

Yours faithfully, 

iU-'.o. Ticknor. 

In a letter to Sir Edmund Hoad Mr. TickiUir say.s ; — 

With Dr. Acland I had a charming day, driving about in (\im- 
hridge, Cluirlestown, and Boston, seven or eight hours, one of 
which, or nearly one, was spent with him and Aga.ssiz, (dimr. in Agas- 
siz’s Museum, and of which I niu.st giv(‘ yon an account when I see 
you. It was one of the remarkaldc Imurs of my life. 

To Sir Edmund ITkad, Bart. 

EostoN, April S, 18()1, 

My dear Head, — We are all asloc]) here, and have been for solin’; 

time, personally and politically All North — the old Union 

— is asleep, luit is not therefore doing well. In my judgnnnit we are 
drifting. Perhaps some anchor will hold. But, if it does, tin; cabl(‘ 
may snap. 01 course, with these views, 1 do not fed Ix-ttcr about our 
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affairs than I did when you were here ; * nor take a more cheerful 
view of them than you do in your letters. 

To Sir Edmund Head. 

Boston, April 9, 1861. 

I had a letter this morning from a gentleman in Baltimore, emi- 
nent for his talents and position, who has exercised much influence 
through the border States against secession during the last four 
months. But he is now much disheartened. He says that disunion 
sentiments are gaining ground in Virginia and Maryland. He feels, 
as I think I told you I do, that we are drifting, and that nobody 
knows where we shall fetch up. '‘An intimate friend,'' he says, 
“ and as I think the clearest-headed of the foreign ministers at Wash- 
ington, and a lover, too, of the United States, writes to me, ‘We are 
here still in great uncertainty, and the process of disintegration finds 
no remedy.'" 

I think the same sense o 
in itself, is mischief and dis 


To Slit jdjujmluxhjl; jixjiiixjL/. 

Boston, April 21, 1861. 

My DEAR Head, — I sent you by yesterday's express a parcel, 
about which the two papers I enclose will give you all the informa- 
tion you will need. The Danish books, I think, will be all you will 
want for some time. 

But there are other things to talk about now. The lieather is on 
fire. I never b(*fore knew what a popular excitement can be. Holi- 
day enthusiasm I have seen often enough, and anxious crowds I re- 
membcu- during the war of 1812-15, but never anything like this. 
Ind(H‘(l, here at the North, at least, there never was anytliing like it ; 
for if th(‘, hading were as d(H‘p and stern in 1775, it was by no means 
BO intellig(‘nt or unanimous ; and then the masses to be moved were 
as a handful coinpanal to our dcTise ])opulation now. 

The whole people, in fact, has come to a p(Tce])tion that the question 
is, whether we shall have anandiy or no. Tlie sovereign — for the 
people is the only sovereign in this country — has begun to exercise 
bis sovereign functions. Business is substantially suspended. Men 
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tliink, wisely or unwisely, of the state of affairs, and not of much else. 
The whole population, men, women, and children, seem to be in the 
streets with Union favors and flags ; walking about uneasily, because 
their anxiety and nervous excitement will not permit them to stay at 
home, where all ordinary occupation has become unsavory. Public 
meetings are held everywhere, in the small towns and villages as 
much as in the cities ; considerable sums of money are voted to sustain 
the movement and take care of the families of those who are mustered 
into service ; and still larger sums are given by individuals. JSTobody 
holds back. Civil war is freely accepted everywhere ; by some with 
alacrity, as the only means of settling a controversy based on long- 
cherished hatreds ; by others as something sent as a judgment from 
Heaven, like a flood or an earthq^uake ; by all as inevitable,, by all as 
the least of the evils among which we are permitted to choose, anarchy 
being the obvious, and perhaps the only alternative. 

Here in Boston the peojjle are constantly gathering about the State 
House — which you know is in front of my windows — and about 
Paiieuil Hall, where the troops chiefly assemble or halt on their way 
through town. When soldiers march by there is grave shouting ; 
nothing like the common cheering. There is an earnestness such as 
I never witnessed before in any popular movement. 

To Sir Edmund Head. 

Boston, April 28, 1861. 

It [the last letter] was written just a week ago, and contained my 
first impressions about our outbreak at the North. Its character — 
that of the outbreak — remains the same ; much enthusiasm, much 
deep earnestness. Men and money are profusely offered ; the best 
blood among us volunteering and and money untold following 
them. Of course, more or less of both will be wasted ; but it is of 
consequence that the resolute courage and devotion should be sus- 
tained, and they are not likely to cost too much. We have been slow 
to kindle ; but we have made a Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace of it at last, 
and the heat will remain, and the embers will smoulder, long after the 
flames that now light up everything shall cease to be seen or felt. 

The solid men of Boston are just organizing a State movement to 
collect funds, which shall be systematically applied when the resources 

of this first enthusiasm begin to fail Thus far it has been, on 

our part, a sort of crusade. But the regular armies will soon he ready 
to follow. 
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Througli the whole of the last six months, you see the working of 
our political institutions most strikingly. The people is the practical 
sovereign, and, until the people had been appealed to, and had moved, 
the Administration, whether of Buchanan or of Lincoln, could act with 
little efficiency. We drifted. Nowtherudder is felt. Maryland must 
yield, or become a battle-gi'ound over which the opposing forces will 
roll their floods alternately. Baltimore must open her gates, or the 
city will be all but razed. At least, so far we seem to see ahead. 

But the people, the sovereign, came to the rescue at the last moment. 
. . . . Now the movement — partly from having been so long delayed 
and restrained — is become absolute and impetuous, so that twice as 

many troops will speedily be in Scott^s hands as he will want 

Meantime, I think that the moral effect of our union and vigor at 
the North — which was wholly unexpected at the South — will tend 
to repress the Southern ardor for conquest, if not for fighting. We 
have never apprehended that we should be worsted in the end, and 
we do not now anticipate early reverses, or accidents of any conse- 
quence. We mean, on all accounts, to fight it out, once for all. .... 

Yours truly, 


Geo. Ticknor. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

1859 to 1864 . — Life of Prescott. — Civil War. 

T he heavy loss of dear and trusted friends had fallen on Mr. 

Ticknor repeatedly, for in Haven, Legare, and Webster 
he had parted from much that gave charm and interest to his 
thoughtful life at different periods; but no blow of this kind 
struck so near the centre of his heart as that which deprived him 
of the delightful companionship of Prescott. Such constant 
affection as had united them for forty years is very rare, and 
their sympathy of tastes, heightened by the charm of Prescott’s 
winning, joyous, affectionate nature, made their daily intercourse 
— and it was almost daily when both were in Boston — fasci- 
nating as well as important to their happiness. 

The warning of coming danger, given by Mr. Prescott’s illness 
in 1858, had not been lost from sight, but there was much to 
feed the hope that he might still be spared for some years, and 
Mr. Ticknor said in a letter to Sir Edmund Head,"^ after his 
death, “The shock to me and to those nearest to him could 
hardly have been greater if he had been struck down two years 
ago.” A short time afterwards, t in writing to Mrs. Twisleton, 
he says : “ I do not get accustomed to the loss. Indeed, some- 
thing or other seems to make it fall afresh and heavier almost 
every day. I go to the house often, of course, and always find 
Susan in the little upper study where he used to work, with 
everything just as he left it the moment before he was struck 
down, .... and the whole room crowded and tapestried with 

associations and memories Much sunshine has been taken 

out of my way of life for the few years that I am to tread it, — 

* Dated February 21, 1859, Mr. Prescott having died January 27. 
t March 8, 1859. 
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perhaps the few months only, for I seem to have grown old 
fast of late, and can see only a very little distance before me,’^ 
The account he afterwards gave — in the Memoir — of his 
friend’s death, and of its effect, contains no direct allusion to 
his own feeling, but every word bears the impress of a pathetic 
undercurrent of emotion, which makes that chapter wholly dif- 
ferent from anything that would have been written by one who 
stood in any other relation to the subject of it. 

The public recognition of its loss, such a sensation as was 
never produced in this country by the death of a man of let- 
ters ” ; ^ the recollection that not the slightest neglect or impru- 
dence had hastened the end j and that at the last moment of con- 
sciousness Prescott was his natural, cheerful self, — these were all 
admitted sources of comfort. Mr. Ticknor’s faithful devotion 
and most delightful relations to the family of his friend, under 
whose will ho was a trustee of his ample property, and whose 
children always looked on him as if he were one of their near- 
est relatives, was a further source of comfort. 

Very soon Mi’s. Prescott and her children asked him to pre- 
pare a Memoir of his friend, and he consented, with no hesita- 
tion, except a little consideration whether, at his age, he might 
venture on so absorbing a task. 

On the 19th of April ho wrote as follows to Lady Lyell : — 

Boston, April 19, 1859. 

My dear Lady Lyell, — I come to you for help, which you will 
readily give me. I think I shall write a Life of Prescott, and, if I 
do, I shall set about it at once. But, first of all, I want to see the 
materials for it colhicted and arranged. Those in possession of the 
family ar(‘ ample and int(‘resting ; especially a large number of 
memoranda (•.oncin’iiing the course and modes of his studios, from the 
very iMginning, with some of which I have been long ac(piainted, but 
did not know their extent or importance until I ran them over. Be- 
8id(‘H thes(‘, however, 1 want, of course, all his letters to his friends, 
and all the (hdails I can g(‘.t from them. Nobody in England can 
furnisli a contrihntion of this sort such as you can, for nobody knew 
so much of him as you and Sir Charles did. 


To Don Pascual do Gayangos. 
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What I especially desire ta obtain from you is : — 

1. All his letters and notes to you and your family, which I will 
carefully return to you, after I have taken from them all I may need ; 
unless you prefer to send me copies. 

2. Permission to print any portion of the letters from you and 
yours which may be found among his papers, and which may be 
necessary to explain or illustrate such parts of his own as may be 
printed. 

3. Any facts about him, and especially about his visit to England, 
of which you knew more than anybody else ; any anecdotes of him ; 
anything, in short, which may tend to set him rightly before the 
world, as we knew and loved him. 

In furnishing these materials for his Life, I am quite aware you will 
be obliged to rely on my discretion, as to the manner in Avhich they 
will be used. But I hope you will feel safe, and I think I can prom- 
ise that you will be. 

I shall write by the next steamer, if not by this one, to Dean Mil- 
man, to Mr. Stirling, .... and to a few others 

When you have anything ready, be it more or less, just put it under 

an envelope and let it come, without waiting for more I do 

not mean to be pressed or do it in a hurry 

I have two capital letters from Sir Charles. Thank him for them 
in the most cordial manner, and tell him I shall write to him as soon 
as I can, and go into the Agassiz matter, t which is very thriving, and 
likely to come to excellent results. I am more engaged in it than I 
ought to be, considering that a more ignorant man in regard to natural 
science can hardly be found ; but Dr. Bigelow, who is in deeper than 
I am, is safe, and he and Agassiz will be held responsible for any mis- 
takes I may make. At least, I intend they shall be 

Anna writes, as usual, so that nothing remains for me but to give 
you my love, which you are always sure of, as well as that of all mine. 

Geo. Ticknor. 

Thenceforward he gave himself to his work of love with a sad 
pleasure. During the following summer, when he carried out 
his long-cherished wish to pass several weeks at hTiagara, he was 
busy there, and while visiting Sir Edmund Head at Toronto, 
writing about his friend. The following letter contains an allu- 
sion to this : — 

* The Muifieum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, of which Mr. Ticknor 
was a Trustee, as has already been said. 
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Boston, October 1, 1859. 

Dear Lady Lyell, — I came home some clays ago and found your 
precious packet.* Yesterday and to-day I have read it through, — 
the whole of it, — hut not with care, as I shall read it hereafter. It 
was too interesting for that. With many passages I was much 
touched, as you may well suppose ; others revived a thousand recol- 
lections, — pleasurable, painful, amusing. After I began to read I 
could not bear to be interrupted until I had finished it. Nobody has 
furnished me such a contribution ; no, not all put together. 

I get on with my work somewhat slowly, but quite as fast as I ex- 
pected. The great difficulty is to collect the materials. In this, his 
English friends have been more prompt than his American ones. 

But I cannot speak of this, or hardly of anything else, without rec- 
ollecting the Heads. I worked on Prescott's Life when I was at 
Toronto ; but how changed is everything there now ! What sorrow ! 
what sorrow ! t .... We only know thus far what the telegraph has 
told us But we shall have letters in a clay or two. 

Sir Henry Holland is somewhere in the United States, — his fifth 
visit, I think, within twenty years ; certainly his fourth within a 
dozen. Why can't you and Sir Charles imitate him ? . . . . He is to 
be liere on Monday at Everett's, where I dine with him on Tuesday. 

The Prescotts are still all out of town, but Susan and Elizabeth 
come back in four or five days. They are all well, but I have as yet 
seen none of them 

Octoher 4. Sir Henry Holland came in yesterday afternoon and 
told me all sorts of news about people in London. He is looking very 
well, and can tell you about all the great men at Wasliington, for he 
has beciu stopping with the President. He goes to-morrow in the 
steanuir that takes this. 

Anna sends her love, I mine. 

G. T. 

When he began the Life of Prescott ho was already in Ins 
sixty-cMglitli year ; and this advanced ago might liavo influenced 
him unfavorably in either of two ways, making him over-fas- 
tidious and hypcu’critic.al (jF his own composition, as ho grew, in 
fact, to b(‘. a few years lat(‘-r ; or making him use undue haste, as 
regarding too mucli the possibility of not living to finish it. Ho 

* Lady Lycdl’s roniiniscenctoa of Mr. Presoott. 

t Sir Edmund Head lost his only son by drowning at this time. 
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avoided both dangers, wrote calmly and without hurry ; and, 
after giving about three years to the preparation of the manu- 
script, finding the time unfavorable for its publication, he kept 
it by him for a while, and, going over it with care, undoubtedly 
added to the grace and proportion which distinguish it so much. 

Meantime the civil war broke out, the war which roused the 
whole country, North and South, excited the passions of men 
with a bitterness and intensity scarcely to be conceived of by 
those who did not witness it, and raged for four years in the 
Middle “ border ” States, with an untiring obstinacy that kept 
every citizen under a strain utterly unknown in peaceful days. 
Mr. Ticknor’s letters during the spring of 1861 have already de- 
scribed the popular movement. His belief that the North was 
gaining strength year by year, while the South was losing it, 
remained the same, and he always asserted, as he did in those 
letters, that the North was sure to conquer in the war. 

No one who has read what he wrote during the previous years, 
when from afar he had foreseen the possibility of this conflict, 
and had felt that what his view of true patriotism led him to 
wish avoided or postponed was being rendered inevitable, can 
fail to perceive how deeply he would share the excitement of the 
time. 

He was in his seventieth year when war became an actual fact. 
The Constitution of the United States, which had been the ob- 
ject of his pride and admiration from his youth, the best form 
of government that ever was made,” ^ he saw often disregarded, 
heard often spoken of as if it were effete. After a visit in Maine 
he wrote to Mr. E. H. Gardiner, in September, 1861 : “I recol- 
lect that the acute lawyer who was at your house one evening 
with the mayor of your city t did not hesitate to say that we 
have no longer any Constitution, and that very little of it had 
been in existence for some years. I could not gainsay him.” 

The Union, to him a reality such as it could only be to those 
who had loved the country while it was small, and had seen it 

* See lettei’ to Mr. Daveis, antCj p. 195. 
t Gardiner, Maine. 
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grow and flourish, was threatened and misrepresented by men 
who, he felt, were misguided and desperate. A generation had 
grown up, under his observation (though at the South, where he 
had scarcely been, and where he had not an intimate friend liv- 
ing), which had, as he knew, been by skilful leaders wilfully 
made blind as to the nature of that Union which he loved. 
They were blind to the fact that political sovereignty is capable 
of division according to subjects and powers, without lessening 
allegiance to the central government. Therefore, seeing some 
subjects and powers left in the hands of individual States, they 
believed they could throw off that allegiance when they pleased. 
He had seen this process going on for many years, under the 
guidance of Southern leaders and the menaces of ]S"orthern ex- 
tremists. 

Slavery had always been to him a deeply, solemnly interest- 
ing question, the institution always in his eyes a curse, while he 
liad dreaded both for masters and slaves any violent or sudden 
change. This had now become inevitable, but its consequences 
did not seem to him more promising than before. In February, 
18G2, he will bo found to say,"^ ^SSince the firing of the first 
gim on Fort Sumter wc have had, in flict, no choice. We must 
light it out. Of the result I have never doubted. Wo shall 

biiat the South. But what after that? I do not see 

For tlu‘, South I liave no vaticinations. The Idackness of thick 
darkness rc'sts upon them, and they deserve all tiny will suder.”’'^ 

The passions, which, especially in the early period of the war, 
wer(‘. at a pitcib that menaced a reign of inhumanity and political 
]K‘rs(‘e.uti()n, and were actually expressed on both sides in acts 
(jiiit(‘. (c\c(‘,e(ling a lawful warfixre, caused him acute pain and 
aiixi(‘ty. 

His long habit of watching and reflecting on the political 
moveriK'.nts of all (Christendom made him. regard the subject 
from a diflerent point of view from most men ; bis ago and com- 

* Fn a given a few pages later. Again, in A]n-il, lSn3, lie writes ; 

“ Wliat.ever awaits u.s in tlie, dark future depends, 1 lielieve, neither on elee- 
lions nor speeclu's nor wise disenssioiis, but on fighting. T have thouglit so 
ever since the affair of Fort Sumter, and fire cannot burn it out of me.” 

19 * 
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parative seclusion also gave a color to liis feelings. His upper- 
most thouglit seemed always to “be, that the greatest troubles for 
the country would come after the North had triumphed and the 
war was over ; his deepest feeling always for the success of the 
Northern armies and the predominance of Northern civilization. 
In writing to a young friend who was, for the moment, carried 
along with the tide of bitter and resentful feelings, he says : ^ — 

I heard with great pain the tone of your remarks about the South- 
ern Secessionists and their leaders. They are in revolt, no doubt, or 
in a state of revolution, and we must resist them and their doctrines 
to the death. We can have no government else, and no society worth 
living in. But multitudes of men in all ages of the world have been 
under delusions equally strange and strong, and have died loyally 
and conscientioirsly in defence of them. Multitudes more will fol- 
low. Both sides in such cases fight for their opinions, and I had 
hoped that the day had gone by, even in France since 1848, when the 
prevailing party would resort to executions for treason, after they 
should have established their own position by victory or even be- 
fore it. 

But, besides this, we should, I think, recollect, in dealing with our 
present enemies, not only that tliey are fighting for wdiat tluy believe 
to be their rights, in open, recognized warfare, but that, whetlu^r Ave are 
hereafter to be one nation or two, we must always live side by aide, 
and must always have intimate relations with each other for good or 
for evil to both ; and I, therefore, sincerely <lepree.ate, as for twcait.y 
years I have deprecated, all bitterness and violeiaui towards thi‘ South- 
ern States, as of the worst augury for oursedves, and for tlui (*auHc of 
civilization on this side of the Atlantic. Such insane halnalH as are 
now indulged by both parties in this contest — still inorci at the South 
than with us — can, I fear, only end in calamiti(‘s which noiu*, of the 
present generation will live long enough to survive 

I have lately seen, by accidcuit, many letter’s froni the South 
chiefly mercantile — which breathed tliis spirit fully. T hav(‘ scaui it 
placarded in the streets of Boston that %ve should hang tin* waawion 
leaders as fast as we can get them into our powiu’. I hava*. found this 
course openly urged in leading papers of New York and l^iostoii. It 
is even said that the government at Washington i.s now considering 

* This letter is printed from a draft, or copy, in Mr. Ticknor’s writing, found 
among liis papers. 
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the expediency of adopting it I have, indeed, little fear that 

my government, or its military chief, will seriously consider such a 
suggestion, none that they will adopt it. But I have great fear that 
the spirit it implies will enter deeply into the present contest, and 
from time to time produce the deplorable results which it has so 
often, may I not say so uniformly, produced in the civil wars that 
have heretofore cursed the world, and of which the atrocities in the 
streets of Baltimore and in the hotel of Alexandria are, I fear, only a 
foretaste. 

It was with these feelings that I answered you the other day, when 
I had the pleasure of meeting you, and if you do not noio share them, 
I am sure you are of a nature too high and noble not to share them 
hereafter. 

Your friend and servant, 

G. T. 

Mr. Ticknor contributed freely to the regular and the chari- 
table expenditures of the war.'^ During the early months of 
1861 he carried on an animated correspondence with a distin- 
guished lawyer in Baltimore, a Union man, for interchange of 
information about the daily movements of opinion, where such 
vehement feeling was seething and surging. He welcomed offi- 
cers returning on furlough, or passing through Boston, at his 
house and table, getting from each whatever of news or indica- 
tions of popular feeling might come from the front. He went 
frequently to Braintree to see his old friend General Thayer, 
whose opinion on military affairs was acknowledged during the 
war by General Scott, in conversation, to be the highest author- 
ity in the United States, and these visits were returned by the 
old General, most often at breakfast-time, his own breakfast 
having been taken at five or half after. Droni General Thayer 
Mr. Ticknor received exact and keen-sighted explanations of all 
the movements of the armies on both sides, and Avas able to 
form clear judgments of the merits of military men who were 
often misjudged by the public. 

* He writes in 1866, “From that moment, therefore [of the attack on Fort 
Sumter], I began to contribute voluntarily in money and in all ways in which 
a man of above threescore and ten could do it, to carry on the war, giving more 
in proportion to my fortune, I believe, than did most of the original Aboli- 
tionists. 
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Mr. Ticknor repeatedly took regular officers of high standing 
on pilgrimages to the old chief at Braintree, — General Bobert 
Anderson, General Donaldson, and others. In the summer of 
1862 he met General Scott at West Point, being accidentally 
with him at the moment he was informed that President Lin- 
coln was on his way to consult him ; and when General McClel- 
lan visited Boston in 1863, he took great pleasure in meeting 
him. He talked with every one who could give him trustworthy 
information, with the same ardor he had always shown in study- 
ing public men and measures everywhere. 

The excitements of every-day life were great at that period. 
A long interval of military inaction, during which political in- 
trigues, blunders, and activity of all sorts were abundant, — all 
watched by Mr. Ticknor with vigilant observation, while he 
questioned friends fresh from Washington, and often got knowl- 
edge quite beyond the public view, — would he succeeded by 
battles, raids, successes, failures, that filled the air with the 
sounds of war. More than once the peaceful house in Park 
Street was roused at midnight by a friend bringing some start- 
ling telegram, of which he was sure the knowledge would be no- 
where more interesting than there. 

During the first eighteen months of the war his work on the 
biography of his friend was a great solace to Mr. Ticknor. After 
reading the morning paper with its war news, he could retire to 
his quiet library, and there, for two or three hours, could work 
undisturbed, retracing the pleasures and interests of the past. 
Later some visitor was sure to come in, and probably call his 
thoughts back to battles, losses, sorrows. His life might seem as 
sheltered as any, but his mind was full of eager interest, his 
heart was full of sympathy ; the sons of friends and relatives 
were exposed, and suffered and died for their country ; his own 
house was full of stir, and the hum of voices often reached him, 
as he sat writing, from ladies busy in other rooms, preparing 
comforts for men in camps and hospitals. 

In the afternoon his daily walk usually ended at the Public 
Library or at Mrs. Prescott’s. In his Sunday afternoon walks 
he was for many winters accompanied by Mr. William W. 
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Greenougli, who says that they included occasional visits to poor 
dwellings, where a few moments of kindly talk and inquiry 
usually ended with some small gift of money. Sometimes, how- 
ever, there was a curious tale, of imposture discovered, to he told 
at dinner after one of these Sunday explorations. 

In the evening a game of whist was the almost essential seda- 
tive after exciting days ; yet there are well-remembered occasions, 
when this, too, was interrupted by the apparition of a young offi- 
cer joyously come to say good-by, on having received his com- 
mission and orders for the front, or of one limping in, full of 
disappointment that he could not yet be allowed to rejoin his 
regiment. Thus the lives of all were filled with strange elements, 
thoughts and duties that, by recurrence, acquired a temporary 
fiimiliarity, but belong to no other than such an exceptional 
period. 

During these years one of Mr. Ticknor’s few positive recrea- 
tions was that of dining, once a fortnight, with the Friday 
Club,” the only social club of any kind to which he ever be- 
longed. In 1859 this most pleasant dinner-club was formed, 
limited to twelve members, and allowing only twelve persons 
to sit round its board. It need hardly be said that the party, in 
lavor of which Mr. Ticknor made such an exception to his usual 
habits, was made up of his personal friends, and of men whoso 
conversation rendered their meetings interesting and stimulat- 
ing.'’^ Mr. Ticknor continued a member of this club until 1868, 
wlnm he resigned on the ground of ago. 

Mr. Ticknor’s duties and interests in connection with the 
Zoological Museum at Cambridge, to whicli, for the sake of his 
friend Agassiz, ho sincerely dovote<l himself, and tlio rdjitious ho 
still held to the Pul die Library, occupied him in congenial ways, 
but even h(iro tlie excitements of the war intruded. lie was 
greatly annoyed, once, by an attempt which was made to cause 
him to appe^ar in tlio liglit of an opponent of the popular military 

^ The, rru'inlx'.rs of tlii.s cluT) were Profe-ssor Agassi/, Mr. W. Amory, 

Mr. Sidney Bartlett, lion. B. 11. Curtis, Mr. C. C. Belton, Mr. AV. W, Cree.n- 
ongh, Mr. C. S. Hillard, Mr. R.. M. Mason, Professor W. B. Holers, Mr. C. 
W. St.orcy, and Mr. II. P. Sturgis. Mr. Ticknor joined it in 1801. 
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spirit, in order to prevent his re-election as a Trustee of the Pub- 
lic Library. The effort failed, but it was doubly displeasing to 
him in its public as well as its private aspect ; for he always 
heartily disliked and disapproved the mingling of political ques- 
tions in the management of that or any other institution for edu- 
cation or charity. 

In Pebruary, 1862, we have a long letter to Sir Charles Lyell 
almost entirely devoted to the subject of the war ; and in No- 
vember of the same year, another to Lady Lyell, wholly on the 
matter of the Life of Prescott ” ; extracts from which will give 
an insight into his thoughts and occupations at this time. 

To SiE Charles Lyell. 

Boston, February 11 , 1862 . 

My dear Lyell, — No doubt, I ought to have written to you be- 
fore. But I have had no heart to write to my friends in Europe, since 
our troubles took their present form and proportions 

You know how I have always thought and felt about the slavery 
question. I was never an Abolitionist, in the American sense of the 
word, because I never have believed that any form of emancipation 
that has been proposed could reach the enormous difficulties of the 
case, and I am of the same mind now. Slavery is too monstrous an 
evil, as it exists in the United States, to be reached by the resources 

of legislation I have, therefore, always desired to treat the 

South with the greatest forbearance, not only because the present gen- 
eration is not responsible for the curse that is laid upon it, but be- 
cause I have felt that the longer the contest could be postponed, the 
better for us. I have hoped, too, that in the inevitable conflict with 
free labor, slavery would go to the wall. I remember writing to you 
in this sense, more than tw’enty years ago, and the results thus far 
have confirmed the hopes I then entertained. The slavery of the 
South has made the South poor. The free labor of the North has 
made us rich and strong. 

But all such hopes and thoughts were changed by the violent and 
unjustifiable secession, a year ago ; and, since the firing of the first 
gun on Fort Sumter, we have had, in fact, no choice. We must fight 
it out. Of the results I have never doubted. Wc shall beat the 
South. But what after that 1 I do not see. It has pleased God that, 
whether we are to be two nations or one, we should live on the same 
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itinent side by side, with no strong natural barrier to keep ns 
inder ; but now separated by hatreds which grow more insane 
I intense every month, and which generations -will hardly extiii- 
sh 

Dur prosperity has entered largely into the prosperity of the world, 
I especially into that of England and France. You feel it to have 
n so. And some persons have been unwise enough to think that 
ir interference in our domestic quarrel can do good to yourselves, 
I perhaps to us, by attempting to stop this cruel and wicked war. 
.s, I conceive, a great mistake. I have believed, since last August, 
t France was urging your government to some sort of intervention, 
to break the blockade or to enforce a peace, — but the general opin- 
here has been that .England has been the real mover in the matter, 
.8 engendering a bitter hatred of your people, which the unjiistifi- 
e tone of your papers and ours increases and exasperates. All this 
v'rong, and so far as you are excited by it to intervention, it is most 
lappy and portentous. The temptation, no doubt, is strong. It 
lost always is in the case of civil wars, which, from their very na- 
3, invite interested and neighboring nations to interfere. But how 
ily has good come to anybody from such interference. In the 
sent instance I am satisfied that it would only exasperate us, and 
1 to desperate measures 

V.S to the present comparative condition of North and South, there 
be no question. At llichmond, and elsewhere beyond the Poto- 
gold is at forty per cent prinnium, callee and tea at four or five 

•es, salt as dear Bc>(d* and bread they have in abundance, 

so r(‘S()lute and embittered are they, that they seem content with 
1 . But it cannot be. The women, I hear, in a large part of the 
itli, will not speak to men who sbiy at home from the army with- 
obvious and suflieient cause. But the suirering is great, however 
proud spirit may bear up against it, and they must yield, unless, 
it is all but incredible, they should speedily gain great military 
*,ess 

A. the North the state of things is very different. There is no 

•(*j>til)h^ increase of ])ov(irty Nor is anybody disheartened. 

oil were here you would see little change in our modes of life, ex- 
. that we are all busy and in earnest about the war."^ .... This, 

Septcanber 7, 18f)2, he wrote to liis eldest daughter, then at Newport ; 
very glad to s(‘e your nanie on the })rin1(Ml pa]>(*r you sent yesterday. Give 
t rnoiK^y you think best, t.o the ladies with whom you arc associated, and 
U) me to make it good. 1 was never so much in earnest about the war as 
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Lowever, is not to last. The government must either impose taxes 
heavy enough to sustain its credit, as it ought to have done long ago, 
and then oiir incomes will all feel it, or it must rush into a paper cur- 
rency, and then, of course, prices must rise in proportion, and the 
whole end in disaster. .... 

One thing, however, is certain. We are well off now. We w'ere, I 
think, never so rich, and never had so much gold stored away for 
a specie basis. It is, therefore, owing to the unwise course of the 
Government that the Treasury and the hanks have sus^Kmded their 
specie payments ; or, in other words, it is owing to the incompetency 

and corruption of the men at Washington The peo[)le am 

ready and willing to do their part. The people’s agents are incom- 
petent 

A country that has shown the resources and spirit of the North 
however they may have been misused, and may continue to l)e — 
cannot be ruined by a year or two of advei*se fortuiut, or (‘.vtm more. 
Changed it will he, how, or how much, I cannot guess, nor do I hud 
anybody worth listening to that can tell me. But we artj young and 
full of life. Diseases that destroy the old are cjwt oil l)y the vigor (if 
youth ; arid, though I may not live to seci it, we shall again he ntrong 
and have an honored place among the nations. For the* Stmth I have 
no vaticinations. The blackness of thick darknesH rewts upon them, 
and they deserve all they will sulfer. I admit that a |H)rtinn of the 
North, and sometimes the whole North, has been vt*ry unjust to them. 
.... But it is all no justification of civil war It is tint un- 

pardonable sin in a really free State. 

You will, perha])H, think me shabby if T stop witlanit saying any- 
thing ahout the Trent affair, and so 1 may as well inakt*, a clean 
breast of it. Except Evere.tt, all the persons her(‘al>i»ut in whose 
judgment I place confidence believed fi*om the first that wis had no 
case. I was fully of that mind 

As to the complaint about our dosing up harbors, w(i anj not very 
anxious. It is a harsh measur(% hut th(T(? arii preeedemts enough for 
it, --more than tlKue ought to lu^. Ihit two will fully sustain the 
mere right. By the treaty of Utivdit you stipulated not only for 
the destruction of tint fortitieations of Dunkirk, hut for tilling up the 
port ; and in 1777 (I think it was that year) you (l(‘stroyeil tin; (ui- 
trance to Savannah, so that appropriations were made, not many 
years ago, l)y oiir (^mgress, to iMunove the o])structions, although tli<^ 

I have keen for tlui last wce.k, when the very atmosphere has been full of the 
spirit of change anti trouble.” 
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river, there, has cut for itself a new channel. I do not think that we 
have closed any but the minor and more shallow channels to any har- 
bor, leaving the more important to be watched by the blockade 

However, if England and France want a pretext for interfering with 
us, iDerhaps this will do as well as any other. No doubt the ‘‘ Times, 
at least, will be satisfied with it 

Next week I intend to send you some photographs of Prescott, and 
ask you and Lady Lyell to see that they are properly engraved for 
my Life of him. I shall not print — though any time in the last year 
I could soon have been ready — until people begin to read something 

beside newspapers I enclose you two or three scraps from 

our papers of last evening and this morning. They are a fair speci- 
men of our daily food, — bitter ashes 

Yours always, 

Geo. Tioknob. 

Boston, November 25, 1862. 

My dear Lady Lyell, — We have not, until within a few days, 
been able to settle anything about the beautiful engravings you sent 
us,^ or I should earlier have written to acknowledge your ever-faith- 
ful kindness. Nothing certainly could have been more judicious than 
the mode you took for getting the best that could be had, and your 
success has been greater than could reasonably have been expected, — 
so difficult or impossible is it, in a case like this, to satisfy the recol- 
lections of those who feel that they were always the nearest and dear- 
est, and that in consequence a sort of responsibility rests on them, 
which is not the less sensitive nor the less to be regarded, because it 
is not (piite reasonable 

All of us feel truly grateful to you and Sir Charles for the thought- 
ful and safe way in which you went about the labor of love we ven- 
tured to ask from you. For myself, I have no idea, if all who have 
been called to counsel about it had been in London wIhui you took 
your uK'asures to get the engravings made, that we sliould have done 
ditfercntly from what you yourself did. Or, if we had, we should 
not, I a,m ptu’snaded, liave done so well. 

The Lif(‘, as you know, has been finished since early last spring, and 
lately I have been looking it over with his very near fri(;nd, Mr. W. 
IT. Gardiner, who, you may rememher, was his executor. Very likely 
I shall put it to press this winter. There seems no use in waiting. 

^ One Enp;lisb engraving was accepted, that by lloll, of the portrait wliicb 
faces the title-page. 
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If such things are postponed till the end of the war, and till the heal- 
ing influences of peace shall have brought the minds of men to a 
tolerable degree of tranquillity, we may wait till the Greek Calends. 
I see no light yet in the horizon. 

In the opening days of 1864, the first handsome quarto edi- 
tion of the “Life of Prescott” appeared, and was seized with 
avidity by the public. Mr. Ticknor gave away an unusual num- 
ber of copies, and, when some allusion to this by his daughter 
^ave him a natural opportunity for saying it, he told her that he 
ever meant to have any profit to himself from that book. It 
^as evidently too near his heart for him to coin it into money. 

The merits of this Memoir have been fully recognized. Its 
genial style and the simple flow of the narrative are colored with 
a warm sense of the charms of Mr. Prescott’s character, as well 
as a frank admission of those slight weaknesses which, by their 
peculiar flavor, only made him the more beloved by his friends. 
The lesson taught by that life of voluntary labor and of stern 
self-control, ingrafted on a facile, ease-loving nature, is kept 
steadily in view from first to last, while the picture of an heroic 
struggle against an ever-present infirmity, which might otherwise 
have been too sombre, is brightened by the happy use of almost 
trivial details. His heart went with his pen, and the narrative 
glows with the warmth of a strong personal affection, which gives 
it a charm that the best taste, the soundest judgment, and the 
most finished literary skill would not alone have secured. 

A few extracts from letters written by Mr. Ticknor to accom- 
pany presentation copies, and from letters which he received in 
relation to the Memoir, will close this subject. 

Boston, U. S. A., January 18, 1864. 

My dear Lord Carlisle,* — I have desired Truhrier & Co. to 
send you a copy of the “ Life of Prescott,” just published How- 

ever impcTfect my part of it may be, I think you will desire to see it 
for the sake of its subject. 

That it is a truthful portrait of our friend seems to be admitted by 
those who knew him best. Whether there is life in the likeness I 


This letter is printed from a rough draft. 
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know not, but I Hope there is. I do not believe that there is flattery 
in it, or concealment, for who is there that I should seek to flatter 
by overpraise of him, and what was there in his life or character that 
anybody should desire to conceal '? 

About your own relations with him, I suppose I can hardly have 
been mistaken. I know how bis heart turned to you from the very 
first. I know how, in his little study in Bedford Street, he showed 
you his private memoranda about his religious inq[uiries and convic- 
tions, for he told me of it at the time, and it wms a proof of his inti- 
mate confidence which I think he never gave to anybody but to his 
wife, to you, and to me ; and to me very rarely, although I saw him 
so constantly and we exchanged our thoughts so freely. But you 
will judge of this, as you will of all else ; and if you are willing to 
give me your opinion of the book, or of any part of it, I shall be 
grateful for it. 

In any event, my dear Lord Carlisle, believe me, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Geo. Ticknor. 


In answer to this Lord Carlisle writes : — 

Dublin Castle, March 17, 1864 

My dear Mr. Ticknor, — I fear you must have thought that my 
acknowledgments of your most kind letter and thrice welcome vol- 
ume come to you very tardily ; but I was determined not to leave a 
line unread before I wrote, and notwithstanding all the pleasure of 
the occupation, the many distractions which beset me here have not 
allowed it to be as rapid as would have been both natural and 
agreeable. My verdict is one of unalloyed approval. I think your 
memorial of our dear and honored friend is simple, complete, unaf- 
fected, and thus entirely suited to the character and qualities of its 
subject. How much it recalls to me that “sunny” countenance, pure 
heart, placid and blameless life. I think I can rely on myself, that I 
am not bribed into my admiration by the considerate manner in which 
I have been treated through your work, as I can assure you I consider 
that you have put no mean feather in my cap by exhibiting me to the 

world as one who had Avon the regard of Prescott 

Pray give my very kindest regards to Mrs. Ticknor 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Ticknor, 

Your most obliged and faithful 

Carlisle. 
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An old friend of Mr. Prescott, Mr. Theopliilus Parsons, says : — 

Let me confess at once, you liave surprised me most agreeably. 

Of course I knew that no mere literary excellence would be wanting. 
But I knew, also, that you were obliged to rely mainly on your long, 
close, and unreserved friendship with Prescott as the means of under- 
standing him — the events of his life and their bearing on his charac- 
ter — perfectly. And yet it was necessary to avoid the inlluence of 
this very friendship, so far as it tended to make you present him too 
favorably ; and then to avoid, with equal care, resisting this influence 
so far as to render your presentation of him cold and cheerless. 

To me it seemed that this task was, to the last degree, difficult, — 
too difficult. But you have conquered the difficulty jxirfectly 

I will not deny that my relations with Prescott made me sensitive, 
and fastidious as to the character of that which must l)e his perma- 
nent memorial. But I am satisfied. You have done himf no more 
than justice, but that justice is ample and complete. 

On the other hand, a literary man, who had not known Pres- 
cott, writes thus : — 


Feom J. R. Chorley. 

76 Chester Squa.re, Pimlico, February 21, 1864. 

My dear Ticknor, — .... I congratulate you on hiiving so paid 
a tribute of friendship, as to make at tint same time a wtdcomti addi- 
tion to literature The halo round the nanu; of a distinguished 

author would not, of itself, suffice to maintain attrac.lion of a 
story the topics of which are Aw, uial n<‘arly uniform in their respiu;- 
tive developments, from the criticid ])eriod at which tlie moral and 
literary career of your friend was dt;t{a*min{‘d by a mon* ac.c.idioit, 
. . . . and to give life, and a C(*rtaiii variety to wliat is essentially 
monotonous, is a task tliat an able jjen could not have ac.c.ompIished 
without a luous hand to guide it. 

.... The charaeder portraye<l is a very pc^mliar on(‘, a1)ov(‘ all, T 
think, in its mixture of ({ualities seldom found in c.ompany with (^a«di 
other, and still more rarely admitting, when they do mind., of any 
prodiietivt* union or auspicious progn*ss. It is nmiarkabh* how much 
of whol(‘some industry was evolvt^d from a source, intrinsically mor- 
bid ; and this, too, in a character which, from the. begiuuiiig, setmis 
to have had a tttndeney to that kind of self-ins]H‘ct ion whic.b infirm 
health is apt to cherish until it becomes a positive disease. Mr. Pres- 
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cott seems to have been rescued from such an extremity by the aid of 
a genial temperament, and it is curious to observe how, in him, this and 
other elements, which of themselves are signs of weakness and per- 
version, were adjusted and brought into harmony with the better side 
of his nature. The contrast and the composition are such as, I think, 
have rarely been witnessed elsewhere. 

There is one considerable underpart in the story, obvious, indeed, 
to any attentive eye, which, however, perhaps deserved a more prom- 
inent notice. Had Mr. Prescott been a poor man, such a solution as 
he made of a difficult problem would have been impossible. That he 
made good use of his advantages is his praise ; but in having them he 
owed much to fortune. 

Nor was he less fortunate, surely, in his friends. I suppose no man 
of letters ever received more zealous and constant aid (of a kind which 
no money can procure) in the promotion of his work. This circum- 
stance, indeed, reflects honor on both sides ; for one whom all love to 
help must be one who merits their love. Nor can those who knew 
him not better learn what he must have been than by seeing the im- 
pression he made on those to whom he was known 

Yours very affectionately, 

J. R. Chorley. 


From Hon. George Bancroft. 

New York, Sunday Evening. 

My DEA.R Mr. Ticknor, — Your splendid New Year’s gift reached 
me last evening in time to dip into it deeply before going to bed. 
This morning I rose before any one else in the house, lighted my own 
and gave the <piiet hours of a long morning to the life of our 
IVicoid. I (‘.xpected a great deal, a very great deal Irom you ; and you 
have far suipassed my expectation. You have given Prescott as he 
was, hiaving no j)art of his character unportrayed. lie was in life 
and in liimself greater than his books, and you liavc show'Xi him so. 
I find nothing omitted, nothing remissly done, and nothing overdone. 
I luul fearc'd that the uniformity of his life would cut off from your 
narrative the r(,‘sourc(‘s of novelty and variety and stirring interest ; 
and lK‘r(5, in the inward struggles of his mind, and his struggles with 
outward trials, you have lirought out a more beautiful and attractive 
picture than if you had had to describe the escapes of a hero or the 
perils of an adventurer. Well as I knew Prescott, you have raised 
my conception of his fortitude, and self-control, and consciously noble 
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ambition. Your volume is a sermon to the young and a refreshment 
to the old, the best monument that one man of letters ever reared to 
his friendship for another ; and you have done your part so well, 
that, in raising a monument to Prescott, you have constructed an im- 
perishable one for yourself. So you see how many causes I have to 
thank you. 

I remain, my dear Mr. Ticknor, with sincere regard. 

Yours, 

Geo. Bancroft. 

What a fortunate thing it is for the country that its two favorite 
authors, Prescott and Washington Irving, had each a nature so pure 
and generous. Prescott’s example as a man will have an influence, the 
most chastening and the most benign, on our young men of coming 
generations. You have gained a triumph in letters ; but I think you 
are still more to be congratulated in having been able to set before our 
people every feature and form of his min<l, as a model of integrity and 
a persevering, manly, successful war against difliculties which would 
have overwhelmed the resolution of many of the most buoyant and 
the most strong. You see I do not know where to stop. 

To Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D. 

March 9, 1864. 

My dear Dr. Wayland, — It can, I trust, hardly be ikhmUiiI, on 
your account, to tell you that your letter about tlui “ Life of Ih’escott” 
gave me great pleasure. I hope that you knew that it would when 
you wrote it. But on my own account it is ([iiite necessary that I 
should do so, for if I were not to thank you I Hiiould feel that I ha<I 
been guilty of a wrongful omission. Let me do it, then, ve.ry luairtily, 
and somewhat humbly : very heartily, because I am grateful that you 
accept the view of my friend’s character such us 1 havi^ presentcMl it ; 
and very humbly, because I cannot conscientiously acc(^pt most of the 
words of praise you so kindly scmd me. I wish I could. I should 
then feel that I have done, for Prescott’s character’ and i‘.Kample, what 
the world had a right to claim from his biographer. But I must con- 
tent myself with thinking that I have done the best I (‘.oiild. 

One thing I doubt not that you must hav(i seen, I was more in- 
terested about the man than about the author. The author, 1 think, 
can take care of himself ; and whether he can or not, \w. has put him- 
self into the hands of the world for judgment, and the world never 
fails to take jurisdiction in such cases. But the man, my friend, was 
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put into my hands especially and trustingly. The difference of the 
two cases is, therefore, great, and I felt it from the outset. 

I do not claim, nor can any man now claim, to be the final judge of 
Prescott’s histories. No doubt, it is j)ossible that in some future time 
different views may prevail respecting one or another of the portions 
of the world’s affairs to which he devoted himself. Neither Gillies, 
nor Clavier, nor Mitford, nor Ottfried Muller could finally settle the 
History of Greece, though the materials for it had been ripening a 
thousand years in the minds of statesmen and scholars ; and I dare 
say that Grote has not done it, though he has stood on the shoulders 
of all of them. The same thing may happen about the times of Per- 
dinand and Isabella, and about the Concpiest of Mexico. I see no 
signs of it at present, and I do not really think it will ever happen. 
But if it should, those books of Prescott’s will no more be forgotten, 
or neglected, than Herodotus, or Thucydides, or Plutarch, or Mitford, 
or Grote. Nobody can hereafter touch the subjects to which they are 
devoted without referring to them, and doing it with respect and ad- 
miration. 

But the man himself is in many important senses separate from all 
this. I knew him well, and I claim my portrait of him to be truth- 
ful. It may be ever so imperfectly or coarsely finished, but the great 
lines are right, and the likeness is there. Moreover, it is not llattercd ; 
I have put in the wart. I claim, therefore, to have it received as the 
vcra effujies. Whether the world will admit the claim, time must de- 
cide. But that spectators like you — the best and fairest of experts 
— have received it as such, is greatly gratifying to me. Again, there- 
fore, I thank you. 


To Wm. Picard, Esq., Cadiz. 

Boston, May 10, 18G4. 

My dkar Mr. Picard, -“I am under great ohligations to you for 

your three kind and interesting letters T should liave written 

as soon as the first came to hand, hut I was unwell, and V(!ry anxious 
ahout Mrs. T)(‘.xt(‘r, who was dangerously ill fora sliort time. But, 
thank (Jod, sliti is mu<di better, and T am nearly well ; as well as a 

man has a right to lx; wlio is m'.arly seventy-tlinx; y{;ars old 

You will he glad to hear that tin; (Uitinn dc luxe of the “Life 
of Prescott ” — two thousand co])i(;s — is already sold ; that nnot.lu'r of 
five hundred copies is prcjxiring as fast as ])()ssihle ; and that, ni(;:iii- 
tiine, two other editions, one in 8vo of fifteen hundred copies, and 
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one in 12mo, two tlionsand, are out and in good request. It is a 
great pleasure to me that the view I have given of my friend — I 
mean the view of him as greater and better than his books is so 
generally accepted as I understand that it is. 

Our war goes on with increasing ferocity. There has l)cen terrible 
fighting between the Rapidan and Richmond, since Tliiirsday, with 
considerable advantage to our side, but nothing yet (noon, Tuesday, 
May 10) absolutely decisive of the fate of the city. Elsewhere, espe- 
cially in Louisiana, we have sustained losses. So things look as 
dark as ever. I still believe, however, that wo shall gain the great 
battles, and defeat the great armies of the enemy. But after that, I 
fear, will begin our greatest difficulties. Meantime, luxury reigns as 
it never did before, in Boston, New York, and througli the North gen- 
erally. 

With kindest regards from all of us to all of your house, I remain, 
Very faithfully yours, 

Geo. Ticknoe. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

1863 to 1866. — Letters to G, T. Curtis, Sir G, Lyell, Sir E. Read, J?. 
H. Gardiner, Friend B. B. Wiffen, General Thayer, G, F, Bradford, 
Professor Louis Agassis, Lady Granworth. — Death of Mr. Everett. 

D UEIXG the period of old age, upon which Mr. Ticknor had 
now entered, he led a tranquil, simple life, adapted to his 
condition, and filled with serene and appropriate enjoyments. 
Ho had always made friends among the young, and his house 
continued to he the resort of many persons of all ages, who con- 
tributed to his pleasure by their society. The last five summers 
of his life he passed in Brookline, one of the prettiest spots 
among the charming environs of Boston, where ho took a pleas- 
ant cottage, so situated that he had long-tried friends close 
around him, and, through private garden-walks, could reach 
these and other younger neighbors, who welcomed him with 
warm and cheerful greetings. These summer days were truly 
days of ease, when books and correspondence, interchange of 
informal visits, and daily drives made up a goodly sum of 
rational satisfaction. 

His lett(‘i’s grciw fi3wcr and shorter; but it will be seen in the 
rcmiaining stdection that ho still wrote many, and often on top- 
ics both interesting and various. The first of these, by their 
dates, r(‘trace a little the steps already trod ; but a few pages 
will bring us again to the point wo lately left. 


To George T. Curtis, New York. 

Boston, February 5, 1863. 

My dear Georcje, — T want to know Ijow you are, and how you 
get on, one and all, great and small, for it is sonio time siiuu' I hav(‘. 
heard. The Judge, I suppose, has been with you for a week, and we 
20 
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hope to see him soon. No douht he 'will tell ns about you. But I 
should like to know what you have to say, for yourself and your 
home. 

We are all well, — uncommonly so. I think — but am not sure 
— that all four of us, meaning my wife, Anna, and Lizzie, shall 
go to Everetfs to-night, a thing the like of which all of us have 
not done together, I suppose, for some years. But it is in honor of 
McClellan, and so we all screw our courage to the sticking-place 
and go. 

His visit here has gone off as well as could be. I have dined with 
him twice, lunched with him once, and met him less seriously three 
or four times besides. He has always borne himself becomingly. 
His cheerful equanimity is absolute and universal. I think if he 
were to-morrow to go back to his railroad in Illinois, or to the head 
of the armies, his manner would be just the same, and his spirits un- 
touched by either emergency. He has not suffered himself to make 
a speech since he came here, and, strange to say, semns to hav(i no 
itching to do it, and yet the people have run after him evt;rywliere 
all the same. He told me that he had never binm so recadved in 
any other city ; and his principal aid, Colonel Wright, tohl nu; the 
same thing. Crowds run after his carriage, and stoj) and wait at 
the doors where he alights to visit, to catch a glimpsti of him as he 
goes in and out ; and as for the multitude that gatlan-ed at the 
Trernont House the day he professed “to receive,” I am sun*. I saw 
nearer ten thousand than five waiting for a }>ossibI(‘ chamu!. The 
street was crowded from School Street to Bromfiehl Strcsd,. And 
all this not only without any incitement from the gtmthmien wlio 
brought him here, hut much of it acciqdud by tluan vmy anxiously. 
Indeed, no ten or twenty men could have got up such ii movement. 
It has come right up from the pe(jple themstdves, warm, heaidy, 
spontaneous. 

Do not, however, misunderstand mo. I do not suppose that such 
a movement tends either to restore him to the head of tin*, armies, 
or to make him President of the United Statt‘s. It is simply a gra('.e- 
ful trihute to his vservices, and it has been <'-ordially ]Kiid,~not 
forgetting, at the same time, that it damages the. imm who have 
treated him so ill. He does not comu^al that h(‘ is much gratified 
with it; his wife and his aids admit ])lenary astonishment, as well 
as pleasure 

Yours always, 


Geo. Ticknok. 
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To Geoboe T. Cubtis. 

Boston, March 30, 1863. 

I send you By this mail a pamphlet which I want you to read, and 
tell me in a few general words what you think of it. Some very sen- 
sible people believe its fundamental idea important and practicable. 
.... Perhaps you know its author, — Fisher of Philadelphia, grad- 
uated at Cambridge in 1825, — a man of large fortune, conscientious, 
little accustomed to writing, as you will see by his style and inodes 
of discussion, but determined to think for himself, and willing, I dare 
say, to make sacrifices to his convictions in action, if needful. He 
explained his plan, for reiDresentation by totalities, to me in Paris 
in 1857 ; but I thought nothing more about it until he was here 
a few weeks ago and told me he should soon print on the sub- 
ject. His system, if carried into real, faithful effect, w’ould, no 
doubt, break up the power of caucuses, and much impair the in- 
fluence of demagogues ; but the question is whether the people will 
not, after all, prefer the false gods they have so long worshipped. 
In otlier w’-ords, can they be got out of the old, deep ruts in which 
they have been so long misled. It seems to me as if, like Mac- 
beth, we must w^ade over whatever may be the cost or the conse- 
quences. 

And where are we going to, when we get to the other side without 

a Constitution ? says we are going to the D — 1 as fast as we 

can, and ought to be very grateful that we have got a D — 1 to go to. 
That is his fashion of expressing the state of things. How do you 
express it in New York? .... Many people are glad that the Presi- 
dent is substantially made an irresponsible Dictator, though they 
have no confidence in him or liis advisers ; arguing that, if they are 
not sustained until victories enough are won to tide the present 
forms of our government over to another administration of its af- 
fairs, w(i shall go utterly to picices now ; chaos will come again 
novK But, Hupiiosc we fail of the victories, or, on tlie other hand, 
Buiipose wi^ g(it them, and the dictatorship should be continiuid, in 
military forms, by the silent consent of a pcoiile too grateful for 
success and salvation, what then ? Just now, men who hold the 
o])inions refiirrcid to seem to have reached the point suggested by 
Macaulay, that there are times when liberty must be giviui up to 
save society. But are we called to this terribly stern sacrifice by the 
present state of things ? . . . . 
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To Sir Charles Ltell. 

Boston, March 31, 1863. 

My dear Ltell, — I have not yet finished youx book about the 
antiquity of all of us, hut I cannot longer delay thanking you for it. 
I have enjoyed it so far very much, and shall, no. doubt, to the end. 
True, my ignorance prevents my opinion from being worth a button ; 
but then, even in this view of the matter, I represent a large fraction 
of your readers, and may therefore assume that the pleasure I have 
had has been shared by many. We may, at least, feel sure that in 
many most important points we know how far geology has got on. 

The parts that have thus far most interested me relate to those 
lacustrine people, a feeble folk, I suppose, like the conies in Scripture, 
but nearer to us, by a good deal, than the people who made the arrow- 
heads and hatchets in the valley of the Somme, so that I really am 
more curious about them. Next after your account of these lacus- 
trines, I have been most interested about the history of the origin 
and development of Darwin's theory, concerning which I suppose 
more is to follow, which I have nqt yet reached. But then your style 
is so crystal clear and so befitting your subject, that I read all with 
interest. Only, from ignorance, I have to read slow. 

The “ Memoirs of Miles Byrne,” which came, I suppose, from you 
or from Lady Lyell, at the same time, is as different from your book 
as one book can well be from another. Of this, too, I have read only 
the larger half, and am still going on with it. It seems to have, 
everywhere, the impress of truth upon it, and so it must be among 
the safe memoires pour servir. But then the infinite details, which con- 
tribute to give it this character, are very confusing. A man ought to 
know the topography of the parts of Ireland to which it refers, as he 
knows that of his owa village, and have heard all about its people 
and their nicknames. To one conclusion, however, we fairly come, 
from the first volume of the brave old soldier, and that is the one he 
would be most anxious about ; I mean, how cruelly and wickedly the 
Irish of that period were treated by the British government. 

Much of what I have read comes to me with great force, now that 
we are in the midst of a civil war ourselves. How we get on you can 

judge as well as we, perhaps better Keep your eyes on the 

Mississippi, and see if we soon clear out that great thoroughfare, and 
divide and break the resources of the Confederacy. This is the first 
and vital conflict, and I w^atch everything relating to it, daily, with 
intense anxiety. The Administration has received from Congress 
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everything that can be asked, men and money without stint, and a 
power to declare martial law all over the country. If we fail, there- 
fore, it will not be from want of the spirit of the old Roman dicta- 
torship. But I do not think we shall fail, though I think the Presi- 
dent and his advisers are not eq[ual to the emergency. The people, 
however, are. At least I trust so, and so believe. 

We are all well 

Yours sincerely. 

Geo. Ticknob. 

To George T. Curtis, Esq., New York. 

^ Boston, May 8, 1863. 

The outside world in one shape intrudes upon everybody, even the 
most secluded, in these days. HookePs disasters will be gradually 
let in upon the country, but what will be the effect 1 Will people 
walie up to the position of affairs, or will they go on in the old ways 
of talking, and caucusing, and making proclamations ? It seems to 
l)e settled in the minds of the community, that a civil war, of the 
gigantic proportions to which this one has attained, is to be carried on 
by the old machinery of party, that we are to have great popular 
meetings, with the galleries reserved for the ladies, and music to en- 
tertain them ; loyal leagues of men and u’omcn ; dinners and dinner 
spe(*clK‘H, and all the claptrap devices of the times of a great election. 
Why, you might as well set the men and women, and the newspapers, 
and the caucuses, and clubs, to put out a volcano, or stop an earth- 
(piakc‘. If the President don’t see this and make a clean sweep, he 

c-aimot, I tliink, get on much hirthcr For myself, I do not 

think my opinion is worth mmdi until I get rid of the lumbago. 
When I do, perhaps I sliall enlist, — perhaps not 

To Sib Edmund Head. 

Boston, May 12, 1863. 

My dear Head, — You have met with a great loss,* and T cajinot 
refuse mysidf llu^ gratifR'ation of telling you that I sympathize with 
you very simu'udy. I have just been r(‘.ading the remarks in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Disraeli, on the loss 
sustained by the nation ; but T tlnuight of you all the time, and of 
our last metting at Kent House, and talking with Sir George Lewis 
till alter midnight, the day but one ])efore I left London. 


By iho death of Sir George Coniewall Lewis. 
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Of course I knew him but little, but there was one quality of hia 
mind of vast consequence to him as a statesman, and to ins country, 
which was very quickly apparent ; I mean his instinctive fairness. 
He was singularly able and willing to change his opinion, when new 
facts came to unsettle his old one. He seemed to do it, too, without 
regret. This struck me the first time I saw him, which was at break- 
fast at Lord Stanhope’s, in July, 1856, and it was still nionj strongly 
apparent the next morning at breakfast at his own house ; the c{)n- 
versation on both occasions having been much on American alFairs. 
.... And so it continued, I think, every time I saw’' him that sum- 
mer, and the next, down to the last dinner at his house, wdien wc 
were together. I remember that I used to think he had the greatest 
respect for facts of any man I ever saw, and an extraordinary ia)W(*r 
of determining, from internal evideiice, what w’-ere siudi. I suppose 
this meant, that the love of truth was the uppermost visible (puility 
in his character.* 

How Lady Theresa will bear her loss, coming so close upon that 
of her daughter, I do not know. Her place in the world mamiH to Ih‘ 
made vacant by it as much as that of Sir (leorgcj ; for sht! nliould 
always be associated with those who hold in their hands hirge. power. 
At least, it has always so 8eem(!d to me, in tint little I liavt^ known of 
her ; so admirably did she appear to be fitted, both by hm* intellect- 
ual constitution and accomplishments, and by her gentle wisdom 
and graceful tact in society, for a })lace among those who manag(‘. 

the aifairs of the w'orld She has, T apprehend, a vmy allVn*- 

tionate nature. At least, when I last knew h(*r, tin* death of her 
mother — ^who had then been dead some years — still lay luuivy on 
her heart 

* In his reply to this letter Sir Edmund says : “ Your let t(‘r is v«‘ry striking, 
and very true, with reference to i>oor L<jwis’s mind and ehanieler, so inueh so 
that 1 shall venture to take a liberty, which I hopc^ you will j>ar<lon, I sliull 
cause an extract from it (of eourse without your name) to he. used in an artit^h^ 
which will appear in the next ^Edinhurgh 10*view,”' In answer to this, again, 
Mr. Tic^knor writes : “I have not seen tlie July mnulHU* of the ‘ Ediulmrgli,’ 
and, indeed, do not know whether it lias come. Thm-efore I am still uncertain 
what you may have found in my letter that <*ould he turned to account. What 
I thought, and still think, about Sir Georgii Lewis, as om; of the. most reniarkahh*, 
men 1 have met, T know very well. Wliat I .sy//V/ about him is <juite unotlier 
matter, for I remember nothing of it. But wliate.ver it was, you uni welcome to 
it. I only wish it may have been better than I can think it was. IMeuse tell 
me, however, who wrote the. article, for though I naturally supjifise. you did, I 
sliould like to know for certain.” Sir Edmuiul admitted that he wrote it. 
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To Egbert H. Gardiner, Esq., Gardiner. 

Newport, R. I., August 29, 1863. 

When I first wrote to you that I did not like to venture a journey 
in very hot weather, I had a misgiving that I was standing on pretty 

slippery ground Since my last letter, however, — now ten 

days ago, — Mrs. Ticknor has been constantly in bed, Dr. Barker 
attending her generally twice a day, and I have been in bed part of 
the time in a contiguous room, and under his care the whole of 
it 

Yesterday, while I was still confined to my bed. Sir Henry Hol- 
land, who visited you at Gardiner a lew years ago, came in upon me 
straight from London. I had a long talk with him, from which I in- 
fer that the best chance our friends in England see for us is, that we 
should continue our victories, until w^e feel strong and magnanimous 
enough to proclaim an amnesty, and offer the South to settle every- 
thing' — a new constitution and all — by a convention. So little do 
they know 

Latrobe of Baltimore, who came in the evening, has a wholly differ- 
ent remedy The j)laB does not seem to me to be wiser than 

Sir Henryks ; but each is as good as any I have heard of. .... 

To Egbert H. Gardiner, Gardiner. 

Boston, November 11, 1863. 

My dear Mr. Gardiner, — I cannot tell you how much I was 
touched l)y your letter, which came yesterday afternoon. Two days 
earlier I had heard of your illness, indistinctly, indeed, as to the form 
and detail, lait decisively as to its character ; and the next day I 
talk(*d the matter over with our old and faith IVil friend, Mr. Minot, 
and det(‘riniu(‘d to write to-day to Frederic, as lie had alrc^ady done.* 
But your letter leaves me no doubt ; I am permitteil by not only your 
(Ihristiaii (‘(pianiinity, — of which I never doubted, — but by your 
clear-sighted comprehension of your own case, to write to you with- 
out emharrassimnit. A ])osition like yours, understood, and a<'.<*epted 
as you acc,(^pt it, is a teaching for all. T recognize it as such, and shall 
endeavor to prolit by it. The time for me must be short, as it must 
be for everybody who is well jiast bis tbr(*(‘sc.ore and ten. 

I shall write to you from time to time, as I may have auytliing to 

* Mr. Gardinc'r had beaomo aware Unit lie had a fatal disease, and had writ- 
ten openly and traiupiilly upon tlie sul)ject to his friends. 
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say that I think can interest you. I know that nothing t!an prt‘Vtuit 
you from being inteiusted in the fate of a country that you have loved 
so long, and to which you intrust a posterity dearer to you than life. 
That we shall not Ixi utterly ruined, I trust and believe. If we have 
offended against Heaven as a nation in many ways, ljn»pe that we are 
not cast off altogether ; and that your children and mine may con- 
tinue to find a resting-place here, which — with trials, indi‘ed, but not 
severer than they will profit by — may yet give tluun anti theirs the 
resources needful for happiness and improvement. But it will not he 
the same country that you and I have lived in. Ah Dr. Bowditch 
said to me, above thirty years ago, in a manner so impressive that I 
remember the spot where we stood, and rarely pass it williout recall- 
ing the circumstance, “We aixi living in the l)eHt days of the repub- 
lic. That the W'orst W’ill follow stwai tloes not semu to me very likely. 
But nations advance, and thrive, and die, like nuui ; and can no more 
have a second youth than their inhahitantH ean.^’ 

Since I have been writing, Mr. Minot has been in to tell nui that 
he has laid a letter from you to-day, and answered it. Ht*ems in 
good health, (piite as good us he enjoyed when he was with you last 
summer. But his spirits are probably less bright, dlie <‘old weather 
is not a refreshment to him as it is to nu* ; and he is muldeinHl, I cun 
see, by your illness. He feids as I did, when Dr. Hayward, my old 
playmate, was taken away, that my turn may c.oim* next. Pnfj'inuis 
arikt Ucalvijon. My neighbor’s liouKe is gone, and the conflagration 

must reach mine vt^ry soon 

I have still enough to do to keep me eont(‘nted, and to encourage 
me to xvork on. I ho])e, as long as I hav(* strenglh, tliat I shall never 
he in want of occupation for oth(‘iu Old p(‘ople, I think, taki? little 

pleasuni in working for tluanselves 

Believe me always faitlifully and affectionately yours, 

Of.O. TrCKNOlL 

To Robert II. Gardiner, Esq., Gardiner, 

Doston, January 14, 1864. 

My dear Mr. Gardiner, — We ivceiw? eonstatilly the most grati- 
fying accounts of your eomlition, in what«‘V(‘r, at this stage of yeur 
progress onwards, is imi)ortant and consoling. Bait when I turn to 
tell you so, and jmt pen to ]»apcr, even in answer to your ])l(*asant 
letter of last week, T sto]) and lu-sitatc what I shall say. It seems as 
it the words that have to travel so far, along with the (‘vmy-day Imsi- 
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ness of common life, must grow hollow and unmeaning before they 
reach you, while I would have them fresh and warm, as they would 
be if I were sitting by your side, and could adapt them to the varying 
condition of your mind, as your thoughts inevitably sway to and fro 
under the pressure of bodily infirmities. Still, I cannot help writing, 
if it be only to say that we are all of us more and more desirous to 
hear of you, and more and more interested, and gratified, with what 
comes to us. God, I feel very trustful, will be gentle in his dealings 
with you, as he has always been. The temperament it pleased him 
to give you oiiginally has insured to you, through a long and happy 
life, a remarkable degree of composure and equanimity. And so, I 
fully believe, it will continue to the end. Certainly I pray that it 
may be so. 

If I could know what would interest and occupy your thoughts at 
the moment when my letter will reach' you, I might fill out a sheet 
or more, as usual. But, in fact, when I wrote to you last and now 
again, I do not feel as if I could write on common subjects, or think 
about common things. I see you too distinctly for this, on your 
sofa in the library, surrounded by those you most love on earth, and 
still giving and receiving pleasure. I do not, indeed, hear the words 
you utter, but I know their meaning, full of gentleness and love ; 
and I know that those who do hear them will treasure them up, and 
that, hereafter, some of them will reach me. Meantime, we shall 
continue to think and speak of you daily, and cherish for you the 
afiection which has so long been a part of our happiness, and which 
no change or separation can impair. 

With t(‘, rider r’(‘,gards from Mrs. Ticknor and myself to Mrs. Gardi- 
ner, and to all whom love and duty alike gather round you, believe 
me, my dear Mr. Gardiner, now and always 

Your sincere friend, 

George Ticknor. 


To B. B. WiFFEN. 

Boston, U. S. A., March 25, 1864. 

Friend Ben.tamtn B. Wiffen, — I received, three days ago, from 
Truhiu'r & Go., a rich copy of the improved OX. Consideraziones 
(le Juan de Yaldes, togidher with your very kind and interesting 
h‘tt.er of the 8th of last month. I tliank yon foi’ both very cordially, 
and shall ])r(‘S(irve them among the things that T hold to be ])reeh)us. 

Your notic.e of the death of a sister, who had hecm yonr companion 
from childhood, and whose empty seat hy your lu-jirtli makes you 
20 * 
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feel very desolate, touches me nearly. I am old, — alnuist Hcventy- 
three, — and the few friends of my youth and riper years, that have 
reniiiined to me until now, are constantly dropping away. One has 
fallen this week. Another will go soon. And the ivst must lolhnv 
before long, whether it pleases God that I should precede them or 
not. 

In 1819 I spent two or thrcic days with tlui Dukij (d‘ Bedford at 
Woburn Abbey.* There was a brilliant party there, just, at tlui end 
of the shooting-season, — the old Lord Spencer, Fnut*, the JiTsiys, 
etc. One forenoon I remember that, with your ]>rotlu'r, and a clergy- 
man whose name I have forgotten, I walkwl a gootl dtid about the 
grounds and park. Lord John was at iionn*, and my reecdhadions of 
him— -with whom I have kept up some iuteixamrse from time to time 
ever since- — and of your brother are most agrt*c‘abh*, m they are, in- 
deed, of the whole visit. From Lt»r<l John I lead a letter yeHtt*rday, 
and am glad to find that, notwithstanding the contestH of party ami 
his elevation — if it be such — to the peerage, his literary tasteH are 
still strong. 

You ask me if there are, in the United Htates, any public, libraries 
to which you may send the rejuintsof the ani'ieut Spanish Ilefonm'rH, 
and where they would lie preserved, and would serve* tin* purpusen of 
literature? I answer, confident ly, that there an* many hucIj. Har- 
vard College*, near Boston, and the; Astor liibrary, New' \''ork, are. 
among the more prominent of the mimlH*r. Ihit tluMine I will ven- 
ture to commend to your favor is the liostem Ihiblic Library, of which 
I send you, by this mail, the last annual report, to .show y<»u, in part, 
what it is. The lirst portion of this report was drawn up ly Mr, 
Everett, formerly our Ministi*!* in Knglami, and our principal Seeivtary 
of State at home, — an accoiujdished scholar as w«‘ll as a wi u* stati-s- 
man. The second part was drawn up by mys»*lf, and the third by the 

very etiicieut Sui)eriiitendent t)r the in.stitntion I have given 

to it above tlina*, thousand volumes, many of them rare ; ami iiiteml 
to give to it my Spanish and Portugiie.se eolleetimis, which will inaki^ 
as many more. If these facts, together with w’hat you will find in 
the rejiort I send, should indiiei* you to favor us, I shall !»<* grat.eful, 
and will insure the liiltilmeiit of your d<*signs and wishes, us far as it 
may be done anywiie.re. If, liow'e.vc*!*, your kindm^sH Hhould take 

another direction, I shall not complain 

Yours very faith fully, 

(Jmuuin Tick NOR. 


* See Vol. I. p. 268. 
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To Charles Frederio Bradford, Esq., Boston. 

Park Street, April 1 , 1864 . 

Mt dear Mr. Bradford, — I received this forenoon your Index 
to Clemen cin^s Notes on Don Quixote, a marvellous work, carefully 
prepared, beautifully written, tastefully bound. That you should 
have done this in any degree to please me, is a gratification such as 
a scholar seldom receives ; that you should give me such a charniing 
copy of it demands and receives my very cordial and sincere thanks. 
I have looked over several pages of it, and many separate heads, and 
find it accurate, as I expected it would be. Hereafter, I shall use it 
for the serious purposes of study, and do not doubt that I shall often 
be benefited by it. 

When I see how much patient, faithful labor you have bestowed 
upon this Index, I am consoled by the thought that if it was kindly 
intended for me, it has, like other good works, not been without ad- 
vantage to its author. You must have learnt a great deal about the 
history and criticism of Spanish literature, which you would be sorry 
to part with. Others, too, will use it and profit by it.* 

Your graceful and modest account of the imperfect advantages you 
have enjoyed for literary culture surprised me very much, as com- 
pared with the results you have reached. I knew from yourself, and 
in other ways, that your early opportunities had been small, but I 
had no idea that they had been so very inconsiderable. It makes me 
ashamed to think that, with all the means vouchsafed to me, I have 
yet done no more. I assure you, I feel this painlully at the moment 
I write it. 

Ph‘nH(‘, to give my kind regards to Mrs. Bradford, and tell her that 
I congratulate hc‘T on your release from this hard, long wank. I can- 
not doubt that slu*. must, sometiuKiS, have thought that you were giv- 
ing to it lime to wdiicli she had a better claim. But it is done, and 
again T thank you for it, adding, that if, as you kindly say, I have in 
any wuiy ludped yf)u in your studies, I shall fcicl l)oiind to do it still 
more hereafter, in order partly to balance my ])re8ent obligation. 

Yours very faithfully. 

Geo. Ticknor. 

^ Mr. Bradford has siaco enlarged this Index, and has made, with his own 
hand, other ex(|uisite (‘oi)ies of it, of which he has presented one to Harvard 
fbllege, and one wholly in Si)anish is now on its way to Spain for the Royal 
Academy, of which h(3 has been made a ineniher. 
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To Sir Edmu^'d Head. 

Boston, April 20, ISGL 

My DEAR Head, — . . . . As soonas I recemMl Sir (It'orj^os Look* 
about tbe Administrations, 1783-1830, I road tin? artich*, wliirh 
is largely about American affairs ; and as I went on, I k(‘pt saying to 
myself, “ He ought to have been a judge, he ought to have Iteeii Lord 
Chancellor.” Nothing in the way of iuv(‘stigatiou seems ever to escape 
him, and when all his facts are brought together, tlien comes in his 
judicial fairness, and makes everything clear, as measuretl by sonn^ 
recognized principle. See what says about Lord Shidbiirne’s 
career, and especially what he says about Fox’s mislalo* in joining 
Lord North. I do not know anything like it in ]>oIilical history, 
llomilly and Horner had a good deal of the same character ; but, though 
they came to as fair and honest results as anybody, tliey were ]»ollx 
practising lawyers, and preserved something of the* air of advocates, in 
the form and turn of tlieir disenssions. Perhajhs Lewis might bavt; 
had the same air if he had been in the courts, ami laul had clients to 
conciliate as well as to serve. As it is, W(‘ get, I think, in him only 
a sort of clear, judicial stah'sinansliip, of which — very likely bee;ius(‘ 
I know so little of political history — I can refer it; no otlntr example. 
How is it ? ... . 


To Brigadier-General Sylvani:h Thayer. 

Boston, Api’i! 21», 1S<M. 

My dear General, — T can’t hel]> it this once. Next t ime it shall 
be “ Afy dear Thayer,” as of old. But to-day you must cinsent to lx*. 
^Mhe G(*neral,” and nothing (dsi*. At any rate, since Inst evening, 
when I saw the amiouneeimmt. in tln^ ])aper, I liave had yon con- 
stantly b(*.fore me with tin* two stars on yonr shonlder-st ra)» ; feeling 
all the time that a galaxy wonld not be an ()verslat<*nient <»!’ yotir 
deserts, so far as the creation of West Point, and the eduention of tln^ 
olli(U‘rs of our {irmy, is c.one(‘rn(‘d. But (‘iiongh of this. I d(» imt. cou- 
gratidate you. ‘When only an act of decent, justict* is (hme, tin* person 
who d()(‘S it is to b(t congratulnted. if aiiyhody is. 1 tlierelbre c(»ii“ 
gratulate a little —not much - tlie Seei'etarv of War, ami if niiybddy 
else has had a hand in it, I congratulate him, too ; but I never saw 
the S(icretary, and TU‘V(‘r ex])ec.t t«) se(‘ him, so that rny (‘(iii'rrnt iilnl ions 
will be lost in tliiii air, ]ik(i all tliosci unavailing supplications in 
Homer. 


Sir Cb C. L(;\vis. 
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You Rave not answered my note about a visit. Do not let that — 
the visit, I mean — be lost in tbe same thin air. I want to have a 
long talk or two with you, and never shall do it unless you come 
here 

Yours always, General or no General, but old classmate, 

Geo. Tioknor. 

When Mr. Ticknor made, on his seventy-sixth birthday, the 
list of his early friends, — from whom only death was to part 
him,’^ — he had already endured the pain of separation from 
nearly all those who were not destined to survive him. The 
death of Mr. Everett in January, 1865, was a shock from its 
extreme suddenness, and it broke up an intercourse which, for 
the previous fourteen or fifteen years, had been extremely close 
and confidential. Their meetings, when both were in Boston, 
wore almost daily, and the number of notes which passed between 
them was so great as to cause amused comments in the family, on 
this lady "like or lover-like frequency of billets-doux, t 

On the day of Mr. Everett’s death Mr. Ticknor wrote to Mr. 
G. T. Curtis : 


Boston, Sunday, January 15, 1865. ’ 

Mr DEAR George, — Everett died of apoidexy this morning at 
about half past four o’clock. 

I went to see him yesterday, because he was unwell, although I was, 
inyH(di', not ([uite light for going out in bad weather. He was suffer- 
ing from a terrible cold, which he caught last Monday, when he made 
a h‘gal argument before referees al)out the damage done to his estate 
in Medford hy the Charlestown water-works ; and afterwards, before 
dinner, made the speech you have seen about the Savannah case. 
The <lo(d()r — Hayward — had been anxious about him at first, but 
was soon relieved of any apprehension of immediate dangcir, though 
he triuited him tenderly, and visited him twice daily, watching him 
with care, iis lie said, because he was above seventy. When I saw 

^ Vol. 1. p. 31 

t Mr. Fjven'lt was in the liahit of preserving everything of this kind, and Mr. 
Ticknor n*c.(>iv(Hl hack more than five hundred notes and letters which lie had 
writt(in. Almost all were short ; a largo quantity he destroyed, and of the re- 
Tnaind(*.r only a few were of so general a character that they could he used in 
these volumes. 
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hiTrt yesterday, he could not speak above a whisper, and was evidently 
quite ill, but he was in his library and"* moved about the room freely, 
giving directions and making arrangements for a person who was 
copying something for him. I came away without any special anx- 
iety about the case. 

This morning early I was sent for ; but I stayed in bed late, not 
being well, and Michael, when he brought the shaving-water, was 
unwilling to tell me. As breakfast was ready your aunt thought 
it better to wait till I had had the needed refreshment. So I 
did not get there till after nine. William was alone, and had seen 

nobody but his uncle I sent for Mr. Winthrop, who came at 

once, but we were able to settle nothing, and are to go again at half 
past twelve 

I do not yet come to any living perception of what has happened ; 
everything was so natural in that library, that when Winthrop came 
in my first impression was that Everett was entering the room. A 
minute afterwards I think I felt worse than I have at any time. It 
is a terrible shock.* .... 

To General Thayer, Braintree. 

Boston, April 25, 1865. 

My dear Thayer, — Faithful Michael — my true follower of four- 
teen years’ standing — honestly owned to me, two days ago, that you 
called here some time since, — date uncertain, — and that he forgot 
to tell me of it. I forgave him, though I was tant soit peu chagrin^. 

As it is no fault of mine, I trust that you will make it up to me, as 
generous men are wont to do. Especially I beg you to remember 
your promise to come in, about these days, and spend a night or 
more with us. We are quite alone, — Anna in London, Lizzie in New 
York, both for their health ; and even some of our most intimate 
friends away, some for one reason, some for another. So we are very 
solitary. And only think what has happened t that we must talk 
about ! I never dreamed, in my worst fears, of living through such a 
period of horrors. Indeed, I hardly comprehend now what has hap- 
pened 

* In a note to General Thayer he says : ''We shall miss him [Everett] very 
much. I had known him almost as long as I have known you. Pray try to 
live a little longer ; I can’t spare you all.” 

t Assassination of President Lincoln. 
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To Sir Edmund Head. 

Boston, September 20, 1865. 

My dear Head, — .... Tell me what you think about Lord 
Derby’s Iliad. Sometimes he is not up to the German critics, among 
whom, if I follow him at all, it is only by accident. But his Miltonic 
blank- verse, I think, shows that he has a true feeling about his work. 
It is a great while since I have seen old Potter’s iEschylus, but 
Lord Derby has sometimes reminded me of that fierce Greek dogma- 
tist. I kept Pope, Chapman, and Cowper on the table, as Avell as 
the original ; but the English triumvirate seemed to me as pale before 
Lord Derby, while I was reading him, as he did before the Greek. 

On looking again at your Spanish proverb I am a little uncertain 
— notwithstanding your ever clear and fair chirography — whether 
you wrote mear el vado, or mear al vado Hear el vado may sig- 

nify, knocking away the very foundations on which you build. But 
quien sabe ? The context, if there is one, might show. 

Agassiz is having his own way in Brazil as much as he ever had 
here. The Emperor does everything for him that he wants, gives him 
a steamer to go up the Amazon free of every possible charge, puts 
two engineers aboard who have surveyed the river, etc. 

I am sorry to see the death of Hamilton, the Irish mathematician. 
A great light is put out. I saw him knighted in 1835, and he gave 
Anna a few days afterwards a grand sonnet, which he wrote on the 

occasion, and which I now have It is certainly fine as few 

sonnets are.* 

* Such a gift to a child was, of course, meant for her father. This allusion 
to the sonnet (already mentioned, Vol. I. p. 425, note) gives an opportunity to 
present the sonnet itself here which is quite irresistible : — 

A PRAYEE. ' 

O brooding Spirit of Wisdom and of Love, 

Whose mighty wings even now o’ershadow me. 

Absorb me in tliine own iniriiensity, 

And raise me far my finite self above 1 
Purge vanity away, and the weak earo 
That name or fame of me may widely spread : 

And the deep wish leave burning in their stead, 

Thy T)lissfnl influence afar to bear, — 

Or see it borne 1 Let no desire of ease, 

No lack of courage, faith, or love, delay 
M ine own stejis in that high thoiight-paven way 
In which my soul her cUmr commission sees : 

Yet with an equal joy let me behold 
Thy chariot o’er that way by others roll’d 1 
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To Peofessor Louis Agassiz. 

Boston, U. S. A., January 14, 1866. 

Mt DEAR Agassiz, — You Lave written me three interesting and 
jiiportant letters from Brazil, and I have answered neither of them, 
j)artly from good reasons, partly from poor ; neither worth remember- 
ing now. But I think I have done exactly what you meant I should 
do ; I have used them in every way I could for the benefit of the 
Museum, and of your present expedition. Out of them, mainly, I 
have made two reports, which I suppose will be published this win- 
ter, and which I hope you will find substantially right. 

But this is all. We have all agreed that it was better not to go into 
the newspapers at present ; but rather to leave the account of your 
doings and their results to come out from higher and more authentic 
sources, or what will ultimately be best, from yourself. .... 

There is, however, one matter about which it seems especially im- 
portant to write to you now. By your last letter to me, dated Manaos, 
23d November, as well as from other letters I have seen, it is appar- 
ent that you would like to stay longer in Brazil ; probably another 
season. It does not surprise me. You are, besides many other things 
higher and better, a collector. You are a passionate collector. I have 
seen and known many such, but I never saw one who was satisfied 
with what he had gathered. There is, however, somewhere, a natural 
and necessary limit to everything human, and it is clearly the part of 
wusdom to discover betimes where that limit is fixed, lest we should 
make serious mistakes in what is most important for the ordering of 
our lives ; I mean, if it is in a matter which really concerns our well- 
being and success. 

At the present moment, and in relation to your present plans, there 
seem to be two points of this sort, in which you and your friends are 
alike deeply interested. The first relates to the care and preservation 
of the specimens you may collect, and which must, most of them, per- 
ish or lose their value if not cared for in good season and efficiently. 
Before you went to South America there were twice as many speci- 
mens in your possession as could be properly arranged in the present 
building. You bade me say so in one of the Reports of the Commit- 
tee on the Museum, and it was said accordingly, and remains now of 
record. Since you left us vast numbers of other specimens have l)een 
received, by way of exchange and donation, from Europe and all parts 
of the world ; and there seems, from your letters, to be no end to tlu^se 
you are sending from Brazil. We do not believe that it will be possi- 
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ble to erect all tke buildings and provide all tbe scientific service, 
attendance, and materials necessary to protect and maintain in good 
condition sucb masses of sjpecimens, and make them intelligible and 
useful. Tbe mill will be stopped from tbe floods that will be poured 
upon tbe macbinery through which alone it can be made to move 

On tbe other point I speak wholly from the authority of scientific 
experts in whom you have confidence. It relates to yourself only, 
and to your great and noble purposes and objects in life. I do not 
feel that anybody has a right to object to your devoting yourself ex- 
clusively to the highest investigations in natural science, postponing 
to them all labors relating to the mere collection and preservation 
of the materials for doing so. It is your clear right. You have 
done an immense deal of work of this humbler sort. The Museum 
exists by your generous sacrifices. You are emeritus, and it may be 
your duty, as well as your right, to change in this respect the present 
course of your life. But I do not suppose that such devotion to the 
very highest purposes of science would be any injury to the Museum, 
whicli, on the contrary, you would illustrate and render every year 
more important and useful by your labors. 

But your collections, as I am assured, are already larger, much 
larger, than you can submit to such investigations as you intend to 
make, even if you should live as long as those most attached to you 
can hope or a, sic that you should. Indeed, those who best know as- 
sure nu‘., that the time you arc now giving to the accumulation of 
sp(‘c.imens — which may, after all, perish from want of the means 
iummUuI to protect them — might, in their judgment, l)e better em- 
1)1 eyed lor your own fame, and for the advancement of such scien- 
tific, iuvcst.igat.ions as you can make better than any man alive, and 
without which th(‘S(i same vast collections might as well remain in 
their Mind k(‘gs, iti the dark cellar where they are now hidden away, 
and so your vast; ixn'sonal labors and disinterested sacrifices, in bring- 
ing tlunn toge.lhe.r, be mainly lost. 

It. is, I tear, not unlikely, that, sun’onnded and solicited as you are 
now hy sucli <*xtraordinary ititsaiis of readily aceumnlatiiig what you 
value*, more* than all gohl, and to eoll(‘.c.ting which yon have dewoted 
so much of your lile. and y«uir great ]H)W(‘rs, you will feel that I am 
writing ungraciously. But T am sun*, that I ought to write to you 
thus freely and fraukly, not only from our ]K‘rs()nal relations and 
from your most open auel kinel nature, hut heicnusc I kneiw that I 
euily senel you the* (‘arne‘st ceiiivictions of those who most value you, 
auel vvhe)m ye)u most value 
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All -would ask you to come home as soon as you can make con- 
venient and becoming arrangements to do so. And ho-w you will be 
received ! . . . . 


To SiE Edmund Head. 

• Boston, January 30, 1866. 

My dear Head, — I should have written to you earlier, I suppose, 

but I have been ill However, the doctors have patched me up, 

so that I am well enough for 74-5. At least, I am as well off as the 
eidolon of Branca d’Oria, and, perhaps, as hollow. E mangia, e lee, 
e dorme, e veste panni. We shall see. 

Among other things that I missed while I was in this “ interlunar 
cave,” I failed to see your Icelandic translation, in Frazer, till yester- 
day. I sent for it three times ; but, as so often happens, I did not get 
it till I went for it myself. But I have been paid for my trouble. I 
enjoyed it very much, and have become eager to see more, of which I 
find a notice in the “ Times,” that came to me a few days ago. Mean- 
while, I want the title of Bechstein’s “ Deutsches Lesebuch,” so that I 
can order it, and read Es stehen die Sterne am Himmel.” Burger 
was a miserable scamp ; but still I should be sorry to have the credit 
of Lenore taken away from him. I have always understood that he 
got the hint for it from hearing a peasant-girl, as she was washing in 
a clear moonlight night, sing about 

Die Todten reiten schnelle, 

Feins Liebchen, grant dir nicht.” 

At least, this was the tradition at Gottingen, — not, perhaps, in the 
days of Matilda Pottingen, but just half a century ago, when I lived 
there ; and I don’t Like to have it disturbed, except on very good 
grounds. 

.... We have just finished reading “Lecky” loud, — by far the 
most interesting book I have read since poor Buckle’s, and more satis- 
factory than his, — not presumptuous in its generalizations, and safer 
in its statements of fact 

Yours ever, 

Geo. Ticknor. 


To Lady Cranworth. 

Boston, U. S. A., December 24, 1866. 
My dear Lady Cranworth, — .... Please to tell Lord Cran- 
worth, that, bearing his suggestion in mind, I read “ Le Conscrit,” as, 
in fact, I had run it over when it first came out. It is a very inter- 
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esting, life-like kook. But I feax it will produce no permanent effect 
on the French national character, or on the military tastes that seem 
to have become a part of it. French men and women, in every vil- 
lage of their country, have seen similar cases of heart-rending misery, 
and heard tales of them repeated from the time they introduced the 
heathenish Eoman conscription, above sixty years , ago, and, what is 
worse, they have been proud of such cases, and taught the victims to 
be proud of them. Nothing, it seems to me, tends more to make war 
savage than this cruel, forced service, which the soldier who survives 
it yet claims at last as his great glory, because he cannot afford to suf- 
fer so much and get no honor for it. It is a splendid sort of barbar- 
ism that is thus promoted, but it is barbarism, after all ; for it tends 
more and more to make the military character predominate over the 
civil. 
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CHAPTEE XXIY. 

1867 to 1870. — Letters to Sir E. Headj Hon. E. Twisleton, Sir Walter 
Trevelyan^ the King of Saxony, G. T. Curtis, General Thayer. 

To Sir Edmund Hea-D, London. 

Boston, February 21, 1867. 

Mt dear Head, — I am surprised to find that I sent you no an- 
swer about the meaning of El moron in the haUad of Blanca sois, 
Senora Mia.” To be sure, I had no doubt but that it meant the horse, 
as soon as you gave me the suggestion of Mrs. Marshall, and I rather 
think that we ought both of us to feel a little mortified that we needed 
the lady’s hint. And, to be sure, further I can say in reply to your 
question, that I do not remember any other case in which the name of 
the color is put for the horse, although I will bet a penny I ought to 
recollect cases in which pardo, layo, etc., are so used. But is not 
Sancho’s ass just as good as any horse in the world, and just as classi- 
cal, and is he not called el rucio fifty times in “ Don Quixote ” ? 

And now I am in the way of confessing, I will acknowledge that I 
do not remember telling you how much I delight in the Death of 
old King Gorm.” See how old and forgetful I grow ! So I have just 
read it over again, and have enjoyed it as much as I did when it first 
came out. Not so the translation from Theocritus, which I have seen 
lately. It is fine, but I do not like it so much. I wonder whether 
I take less than I used to, to the classical fashions. On the whole, I 
think not, though I sometimes suspect it ; I should be sorry, in my 
old age, to become disloyal, and don’t mean to. 

I looked, an hour or two ago, into Boswell’s Johnson, and be- 
thought me that you are the Secretary of Johnson’s old club. Pray 
tell me what sort of records have been kept of its meetings, and what 
sort you keep ? Has anything more satisfactory been published about 
it than is to be found in Vol. 1. of “ Croker” '? How many of you are 
there now ? How often do you meet ? How many, on an average, 
come together, and what sort of times do you have ? 

I have looked over Wornum’s “Life of Holbein,” as you counselled. 
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But I find it very hard reading, so ill is it written. Still, it contains 
a great many new facts, and much careful investigation. I hope he 
will not make out a case against the Dresden Madonna, for it is surely 
a magnificent picture, and should not be slightly dispossessed of its 
prescriptive rights. Probably I am prejudiced about it ; but, if I am, 

I can t help it, and am not ashamed of it Kindest and most 

faithful regards to Lady Head and yourself, and love to the children 
from all of us. Tell me about them. 

Yours ever, 

Geo. Ticknor. 

Thinking over the matter of the moreno, and your question whether 
I knew any other case in which the color of the horse is put, in Span- 
ish, for the horse himself, I turned to a poor ballad by Jacinto Polo 
de Medina, in the beginning of his third Academia. It is on the old 
subject of a game of canas, and is (of course almost) intended as a 
compliment to the dififerent persons who figure in it. The first who 
comes in is Don Jorge Bernal, — 


un hayo, cabos negros, 
Que en \ma andaluza yegua 
Engendr6 el vieiito ec.” 

Another is Don Francisco de Berastegui, who 


and later, — 


** eiicomienda 
A1 vicnto un rucio” — 

Ociipd Don Salvador 
Carillo (gloria siiprema) 

Un alaga7i quo d los vientos 
A saber correr ensefia.” 


Inde(Hl, T Imve little doubt that the mere word for color was used 
in to indicate the borne, as often as we use sorrel, etc. ; and I 

shall iu‘V(‘r forged, how full half a century ago, in the Beit-bahn at 
(h")tting(‘n, I uscul to be delighted when the Htall-meister called out, 
“ I)(‘r S(‘hinini(d fiir dem ITerrn Ticknor,” because a gray horse was 
the l)(‘Ht in tlu^ large eHtablishment. In short, must it not be the same 
in all languag(‘.H 1 ... . 


To Sir Edmund Head, London. 

Brookline, August 2, 18G7. 

My dear Head, — You are a day in advance of me, but no more ; 
for I laid out your last letter yesterday to answer it, and in the even- 
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ing came yours of July 18, — very agreeable and instructive, like all 
its predecessors, but not satisfactory so far as Lady Head is concerned. 
By this time, however, I trust she is getting draughts of health at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Aachen, Aquisgran, or whatever else they choose to 
make out of the Eoman aciuae. I have been there twice, and thought 
the place detestable both times ; winter and summer alike 

Thank you for your notices of ‘‘ the Club,^^ and for the little printed 
sheet, which I suppose was intended for official convenience. What 
you told me about a similar document, prepared earlier by Dean Mil- 
man, made me send to him for it, and not long since I received from 
his kmdness a copy of it, with his MSS. additions down to Dr. Wm. 
Smith, 1867. I keep all these as very curious matters. On running 
over the list, I was surprised to ffiad that I had known so many of the 
members, and on examining it, in consequence, with more care, I 
find that I have had more or less correspondence with twenty-nine 
out of the one hundred and fifty-seven members, beginning with Sir 
Joseph Banks, who runs back to 1778 ; besides which I have met in 
society and talked with at least twenty-seven more ; so that I have 
really known fifty-six of the old Johnson Club, all since 1815 ! The 
reason is that I am such an old fellow; I was seventy-six yester- 
day 

We are all well and prosperous. I am better than I have been for 
two years, and take great comfort in the tolerated laziness of old age. 
The Dexters are just gone to the sea-coast for five or six weeks’ sea- 
bathing ; but I am safe in adding their kind regards to ours, for all 
of you. 

Yours faithfully. 

Geo. Ticknor. 

Tell me about Sir Brands Doyle, and the Professorship of Poetry 
at Oxford. I have known his family and himself many years, and he 
sent me lately the volume of Poems by which he claimed, and appar- 
ently won, the place. Is he obliged to reside ? 


To HIS Majesty John, Kiisra op Saxony. 

Boston, U. S. A., September 6, 1867. 

Sire, — The political condition of the world, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, does not seem to have become more tranquil or hopeful 
since I received your Majesty’s last kind and interesting letter, in 
which you spoke of it so justly. We all look, in this country, with 
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great anxiety on the state of affairs in Europe. We do not see how 
a war is to be avoided next summer, and hardly comprehend by what 
statesmanship it has already been postponed so long. The ill-will 
of nations has no other effective mode of expressing itself, and is sure 
enough to reach this one at last. How strong the ill-will has become 
between France and Prussia, since the battle of Sadowa, we cannot 
measure as you can. But it is an old grudge, which has been fester- 
ing in the hearts of Prussians and Frenchmen ever since the time of 
Napoleon the First. I witnessed it in both countries, when I was 
in Europe above fifty years ago, and it has never subsided since. 

In my country it is much the same. We are suffering from causes 
which go far back in our history, and which have been very active 
and formidable since the question of slavery began to be angrily dis- 
cussed on political grounds, almost forty years ago 

But, notwithstanding our own troubles, the minds of men, all 
through the country, have been much shaken by the cruel and shame- 
ful death of Maximilian, in Mexico, — a prince so cultivated, so 
high-minded, so noble in his whole nature, that his murder seems to 
bring a disgrace on the age in which we live. I see that his works 
are about to be published, and I shall be. anxious to read them, that 
I may better understand his history and character 

When I look at this unsettled and uncertain condition of things 
everywhere, I sometimes think we live in a decaying civilization. 
It seems to me, in such dark moments, as if we are all gradually 
ruining, as, I suppose, all the known civilizations of the world — 
from the Assyrian down — have been ruined, by the concentration 
of immense masses of people in the unwholesome moral atmosphere 
of great cities ; and by the unending increase of their armies, and tlie 
enoinioxis preponderance of a military s]>irit, l>oth of which separate 
men from the beneficent influences of the soil they were sent into 
the world to cultivate, and lead directly to those violent revolutions 
wdiicli d(‘stroy all sense of law and duty, and at last overturn society 
itself. My consolation, when these dark prospects rise before me, is 
that such changers demand all but geological periods. 

But my real refuge is among my hooks. Amidst tliese I always 
find peac(i. One work, which, of late, has much int(‘rested me, T took 
the ]il)erty of sending, a few days ago, to yonr Majesty, as sonuthing 
you may not be sorry to see. It is the translat.iou of the “Divina 
Commedia,^^ recently published here by our well-known poet, Long- 
fellow. lie has ])een many years enqdoycd on it, — above five-nnd- 
twenty within my own knowledge, — irn})osing upon liimself, all tlic 
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time, such rigorous conditions that I wonder he has been able to do 
it at all. For he has rendered the whole poem absolutely line for 
line, making each line express exactly what belongs to the corre- 
sponding line in the original ; — not a particle more, not a particle 
less. In this he has been more severe with himself than any translator 
of Dante known to me, — more, even, than your Majesty has been 

Among my pleasures in reading your Majesty’s translation of the 

Divina Commedia,” in the beautiful copy of the new edition you 
sent me last winter, and now again in reading a copy which Long- 
fellow has sent me of his English version, is a revival of the recol- 
lection of those charming evenings in your palace, above thirty years 
ago, when, with Cams and Forster, I listened to Tieck as he read, 
at each session, a canto of the Commedia, just as it had come fresh 
and warm from your hand, while we each of us sat with the original 
Italian, and suggested any alterations that might occur to either of 
us. I shall never forget the conscientious kindness with which you 
listened to the little we could say, what careful discussions fol- 
lowed every doubt, how admirably Tieck read, and how delight- 
ful and instructive the whole was. A full generation of men — as 
generations have been reckoned from Homer’s time down — has 
since passed away, and with it Tieck and Forster, — a fact not so 
remarkable, certainly, as that the three others still survive. But 
Cams must be very old. Does he still preserve the faculties which 
so long distinguished him? Is he well?* 

Among the changes of life, be assured that Mrs. Ticknor and my- 
self do not fail to hear with grieved sympathy of the heavy sorrows 

* This seems an appropriate place to introduce a memorandum made about 
this period by Mr. Ticknor, recalling one of the pleasures of liis middle life. 

^^The little meetings at Prince John’s were, I believe, sometimes called the 
^Academia Dantesca,’ and extended through the years when the Prince was 
making his translation. I went to only two or three of them, in the winter 
of 1835-36, and never met anybody at them, except Tieck, Dr. Cams, and 
Karl Forster, though I believe other persons were occasionally tliere, especially 
the Mit- Regent, afterwards King Frederic. I think there are notices of them 
in the Life of Forster, 1846, where I am kindly remembered as meeting him at 
the Prince’s, which I never did except on these occasions. Forster was an 
excellent Italian scholar, and translated, as early as 1807, from Dante. So was 
Cams, who made a plan of the 'Divina Commedia,’ of which he gave me a 
copy still to be found in my large paper Landino. Tieck was not so exact in 
his Italian as they were, but was more genial and agreeable.” Forster says 
of Mr. Ticknor, " I see him often, and grow ever fonder of him,” and admires 
the direct simplicity and "honest handshake” of his greeting to the Prince as 
"a good contrast to our forms.” 
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that befall your Majesty^s house and home. So happy a group of fine 
children as we first knew gathered around you, and afterwards a fam- 
ily circle grown up into beauty and strength. And now only three 
left! .... 

Pray express to the Queen our sincere sympathy. We should be 
ungrateful indeed if we did not feel it, after all the kindness we 
received in Dresden from your whole family. Remember us, too, to 
the Princess Amelia, who was so considerate to us, not only at home, 
but when we met her afterwards in Florence, and whose works are 
kept among our pleasant reading and that of our friends. 

Preserve us, I pray you, in your kind recollections, and believe me 
to be always, very faithfully and affectionately. 

Your Majesty’s friend and servant, 

Geo. Ticknor. 

To Sir Edmund Head, London. 

Boston, January 8, 1868. 

My dear Head, — The new year must not get on any farther with- 
out my recognizing that I owe you a good deal of happiness, and 
wishing you a great deal more. I think I wrote to you last, just 
after we came to town in the late autumn ; but whether I did or not, 
I want to hear from you again. If we had not, in the mean time, 
heard of Lady Head’s recovery, I should have claimed a letter sooner. 
But we want to hear about all of you, — not forgetting yourself. 

We want to hear, too, about what you are doing in Parliament, and 
in politics. I do not half like the position of your affairs, and still 
less their jiromise. Your Sheffield troubles with their branches, and 
your Fenians everywhere look dark. The two movements come from 
(lilferent motives, and tend in different directions, Imt tliere is a com- 
mon ground of radicalism and disorder, on which they can too easily 
coalesc(‘.. If you ever do have an upturning of society from its foun- 
dations in England, I have always believed that your revolution will 
be l)l()0(lier than the French. Your ui)])er classes have a groat dc^al 
more ])rincii)le, character, and courage ; and your lower classes are 
much less easy to satisfy, and have more definite political notions, - — 
more training for a revolution, — and le.ss religion. Tell me tliat I 
am mistake'll. I want to be. 

I need not tell you how we get on hc're ; for you know, witliont 
my h(*l|), wliat we have done and what we are doing ; and nobody 
('an predic.t what we sluill do 

VOL. n. 21 EE 
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We have had some of your young countrymen here lately, who 
seem to look ux3on us as a political mine, that is to he wrought for the 
benefit of the rest of the world : Mr. Strutt, — son of Lord Kayleigh, 
— Lord Morley, Lord Amberley with Ms free-spoken wife. Lord Cam- 
perdown, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Hollond, and some others, with Miss Suli- 
van, — a niece of Lord Palmerston, an uncommonly lady-like, cultivated 
woman. They were all in my library one night together, and I have 
not seen so intellectual a set of young Englishmen in the United 
States since Lord Stanley, Denison, Labouchere, and Wharncliffe were 
here, five-and-twenty years ago. Strutt was senior wrangler at Cam- 
bridge a few years since ; Morley was about as high at Oxford ; and 
Cowper, Hollond, and Camperdown were evidently men who stood, 
or meant to stand, on the intellectual qualities 

Agassiz and his wife are just about to publish a book — only one 
volume — on Brazil. You must read it, for it is full of matter, very 
pleasantly presented. We have just finished it, in what they call an 
‘‘advance copy,” and the two Annas have enjoyed it as much as I 
have. 

Lady Head, I am sure, will like it. But you know how fond we are 
of Agassiz, and perhaps we like the book overmuch, especially as we 
have been reading it in an “ advance copy,” as such things are called, 
and so have had nobody to moderate our opinion. 

We are all well, grandchildren and all ; and all who have ever 
seen you and yours send you affectionate regards. 

Ever yours. 

Geo. Ticknor. 


To Hon. Edward Twisleton. 

Boston, March 22, 1868. 

My dear Twisleton, — Your sad letter* came at the proper time, 
and I have desired ever since to answer it, but I have felt that I 
could not do it without a considerable effort, and so I have kept post- 
poning it under the vain hope that time would make it easier. It 
does not ; such things are not easy at 76-7. I was really attached 
to Sir Edmund Head ; and as the attachment came late in life, and 
was formed after our tastes and opinions were matured, the idea of its 

* Sir Edmund Head died very suddenly, of disease of the lieart, on the 2Sth 
of January, and Mr. Ticknor felt the loss of his friendsliip deeply. Tlie verses 
mentioned by Mr. Twisleton, are, he says, “hy Bland, of the Greek Anthology, 
which, among others, Bland wrote in reference to himself, under the impression 
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termination never seemed to be one of its elements. Certainly, I 
think, it never occurred to me that I should survive him, though, per- 
haps, I had sometimes worse fears than that. 

What you tell me of his own anticipations, founded on the verses 
of Bland, which he so long recollected, falls in with my own impres- 
sions, and with what he intimated to me more than once in two visits 
of some length which we made to him in Canada. I think he feared 
a slow decay of his faculties, with, perhaps, a long life. Yet he was 
so full of physical strength, which he delighted to enjoy in the most 
vigorous bodily exercises, and he took such pleasure in the resources 
of his marvellous memory, as well as in a sort of general intellectual 
activity, which he spread over so many subjects of elegant culture, as 
well as of judicial and administrative policy, that I never much shared 
his own apprehensions or those of his friends. 

To Hon. Edward Twisleton. 

Boston, Apiil 29, 1869. 

My dear Twisleton, — Don’t give me up because I have grown 
old. At 77-8 a man does, not what he most likes to do, but what 
he is able to do ; and I am not able to do the half of what I could in a 
day only a few years ago, nor half as well as then. A long time be- 
fore I came to this conclusion good old Dr. Jackson, whom you must 
remember, told me, in one of the last visits he ever made me, that he 
was reduced to one third. It seemed to me very strange, but I now 
find that my time is come, and coming. I feel constantly a great 
weariness, and avoid all the work I can, except reading, of which I 
have not yet begun to tire. I hope it will last me out, especially my 
love of old books ; but I do not know. I care little about new ones. 

During the year past you have been very good to me, and I take 
much pleasure in acknowledging it. 

that he should not live long.” Sir Edmund repeated them, nearly word for 
word, after an interval of twenty-five years, having only heard them recited 
once. They are as follows: — 

** Wliilc others set, thy siin shall fall ; 

Night without eve shall close on thee : 

And he who made, with sudden call 
Shall hid, and thou shalt cease to be. 

“ So whispers Nature, whisi)ers Sorrow : 
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Your letter about Mr. Herman Merivale cnme before be did, wbicdi 
I think is always an agreeable circumstance in letters of introduction. 
I was very glad to see him again, and liked him better the more I 
knew of him. He was a good deal with us, and I did for him gladly 
what I could during the few days he stayed here. Wlum you see 
him, pray give him our kind regards, and ask him to comc‘. again. 

I thank you, too, for a copy of the thirteenth report of the Civil 
Service Commissioners. It is very interestiiig and curiouH. But I 
did something better with it than look it carefully ovm*, and learn 
what I could from it. I put it into the hands of an old fritmd of 
mine, General Thayer, who made West Point all that it is, ami who, 
though above eighty-four yearn old, and therefore no longtT abb* to 
make anything else, is doing what he can to have a similar HjKtem of 

examination for office introduced here But tlumgli we uchhI 

this system more than any other country, it will Ik? difficult to t*Htab- 
lish it among us. Those who have the power arc* naturally unwilling 
to give it up, and will make a good fight to ki‘e|» it. Ht ill, there* arc! 
so many more that want to have men both of ability and of honesty 
to do their work for them in public affairs, that 1 do not despair 
The copy you sent me of your rc‘port on the HMbj<*c*t — going far ba<*k, 
as it dotes, and giving results ’—has done* gocwl servit’c*. 

No (loiil)t, like any oth(*r system, it has ils weak side, whon it in 
brought to the test of a wide* experiema*. I'hc* higher olliei* >, I .mip- 
post!, cannot be ivaclmd by it, and for tlncsc! of b-ss roii.4f*i|m‘iici‘ 
c]ualitic*s you can asc(‘rlam, by any ]>r<*arrangf*d system of ingniries^ 
will somewhat rc'strict the range of your siibsiMjiirut rhiu'ei* for oflin*, 
ami, thcireforc*, sometimes pre.veiit you from taking tin* peram br.4, 

fitted for the* office* you want to fill I am told, t.*o, that ccaac 

persons refuse* to submit to examinations fur places in Imliu Jiml els*. 
wlicu'e, who liav'c-: yet good ([ualiticulions fur them, and would serk 
them umlt*r tdher (•ircumstanc(‘s, ur might b*! sought fbr ibcm. Vet 
I (.*iiiinot Init think yc»u gc‘t a safer <*lass uf men, an the w hoji*, in 

thc! foreign Office*, where* f suppose* your attae’heO may e laim a re-gu- 
far aelvam-e'ment, whiedi may semictimcs load tei awkwani iv nits. At 
Ictast, I fe*e‘I sure*, that \vc shoulel in tliis eauiritry ‘lo better 

I he)j)e you will write* in me* again before long ; ami that wlmn you 
(le) ye)u will te*ll me* abeuit laiely H«*ael ami her elaugliter:. M«’an- 
time*, if yeeii se*e* tlie*m, ])ray give* the*m euir atleetionat •• re-Mid s We 
think e)l tlie'in and speak c»f tln*m e4*ten. ttidv vegeiilav I rea*! ove*r 
Sir Iklmuner.s l)c*autiful verses on a Pan-;\the‘naie va e. 

Yours .'■dlieeTel V, 

Oj'lo. l'l«'KNe)R. 
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In 1869 Mr. George Ticknor Curtis had in press his Life of 
Webster,” and Mr. Ticknor gave careful perusal to both manu- 
script and proof-sheets of this work, in which he took a deep in- 
terest. A great number of short letters and manj pages of mem- 
oranda, in his handwriting, testify to the fidelity and industry 
with which he performed tliis labor of love. The following will 
serve as a specimen of his tone. 

To George T. Curtis, Esq. 

Brookline, July 30, 1869. 

My dear George, — Your letter of the 26th came yesterday, and 
the proof I enclose came late this forenoon 

On reading the proofs I am more and more struck with the fact, 
that the events you relate, most of which have happened in my time, 
seem to me to have occurred much longer ago than they really did. 
The civil war of '61 has made a great gulf between what haj)pened 
before it in our century and what has happened since, or what is 
likely to happen hereafter. It does not seem to me as if I were liv- 
ing in the country in which I was born, or in which I received what- 
ever I ever got of political education or principles. Webster seems 
to have been the last of the Romans ; and yet he, too, made mistakes. 
But I hope you will give a good prominence to his solemn protest in 
the Senate against the annexation of Texas. It is one of the grandest 
things he ever did 

But I am interrupted. William Gardiner, Mrs. Cabot, etc., and 
dinner immediately ; in short, nothing before the post, but. 

Ever yours, and all well, 

Geo. T. 


To Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Boston, XJ. S. A., August 31, 1869. 

My dear Trevelyan, — My silence is not forgetfulness, neither is 
it ingratitude ; it is simply old age. I am past seventy-eight, and, 
like nearly everybody of that age, I do, not what I like l:)eRt to do, 
but what I can. I cannot walk much, and I foiget a great deal, and 
I write as little as I can. Reading is my great resource, and I have 
lately been mnch amused with Crahhe Robinson, who is a model for 
old men, as far as their strength holds out. But your letter to me. 
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written aLove a year ago, full of kindness and interesting facts, was 
as welcome to me as ever, and so was the remarkahle “ Canterhuiy 
Report,” with its marvellously condensed appendix, which came a 
few days ago. On both I must say a word, for I think, even from 
your letter, that you like to hear talk on the suppression of intemper- 
ance better than on almost anything else. Indeed, it has long been a 
main object with you in life, — certainly a most w'ortliy one. 

And, first, you seem in Great Britain to have got hold of a bcttler 
and more ejffective mode of contending against this monstrous evil 
than we have in Massachusetts and Maine ; for you ctmu*, as nearly 
as you can, to the voluntaiy principle, which seems mH'dful in all 
virtue, and, perhaps, in all real and satisfactory reform in manners 
and morals. But when union of efftirts is necessary, as it is in this 
case, the smaller each union is, in moderate numbers, — if the* aggre- 
gate of all the unions is numerous enough, — the more likely is tin* 
main general purpose to be camiHl. The most formidahh^ jxditicjd 
combination of our times was, I suppose, tlie “ Tugend-Bund ” of 
1808, etc., because it consisted of an immense number of small socitv 
ties, scattered all over Germany, but little connected with {*ach other 
except by their one great object, and really knowing little about eatdi 
other’s o])eration8 and mode of proceeding. 

Now, if I understand the matter, yon havi* in tin* Ih’oviin‘e of Gan- 
terbiiry, ■— emimxcing, to be sure, a liirge. part of England, above, a 
thousand parishes, hamlets, etc., where mont*y will not buy the nn'ans 
of intoxication. It is a great thing, and it has bec‘n lu'ougld about 
witliout legislation. 

On the other band, we are att(*m]>ting to compel the whole million 
aTid more of our peo]>le in Massaidiusetts, by the nin.st string«‘nt legis- 
latioM, to do the sanu*. thing, — i. e. to stop th^^ sah* of all intoxii ating 
li([Uors. But no ]»e(»|)h*, and esp(*cially no pc-ople living under surh 
free insf itutions as ours, can thus he driven. It is a nindrrate state- 
ment to say, tliai in ^lassachnsotls the “ Liquor Law,’’ as it i ^ called, 
is broken a bundrcxl thousand times a <Iay. In l>o;*ton, I tlsink any 
man can get wdiat lu^ wants, fr<uii a pipe of wine to a gla ■ of Immt, 
wherievta* let likes, and as often as he likes. Now this i - a La<l thing 
for tin; law, the courts, and the })oli«M* generally ; and it is the uor .e. 
hecause a sort of mf»ral foundation is (daimed for di. reganling stadt a 
law, — T mean, liecause it is claiim*d that it makes (»idy one parly an 
offender, when both ]>arties are; .^ince*, if I laiy a Lnftle of wine, 1 
t(*nipt the seller to do wrong for gain, ami so luMMune a party to tin; 
ofl’enet'. 
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But I will not carry any more coal to Newcastle. You know, from 
your very able periodicals and discussions on the subject, wbat we are 
doing in Massachusetts as well as we do ourselves. What you have 
sent me from time to time proves it. I only wish you would tell me 
what you think of our modus operandi, as compared with yours. If 
anything is published here that I think you will like to see, and are 
not likely to get as soon as you will care to have it, I will send it to 
you at once. This is very possible, nowadays, for the liq[uor question 
is getting mixed up with our general politics, which it never ought to 
be, any more than a question in religion. But such things can rarely 

be avoided in so free institutions as ours, — perhaps not in yours 

What you tell me of Thiebaut de Champagne is very curious, and 
much of it new. He was always one of my favorites, from 1817, when 
I studied the earliest French literature in Paris, under the advice of 
Eoquefort and Eaynouard, and made such collections of books as they 
told me to make. But I never heard before the tradition that he 
brought home with him from Palestine the ‘^Provence Eose,” which 
we cultivate here in a country Thiebaut never dreamt of ; nor did I 
ever suppose that there were such remains of the ancient splendor of 
Provence as you describe. Please to tell me, therefore, when you 
WTite, — and I hope that, remembering my age, you will w'rite before 
long, — please to give me the titles of anything published vdthin the 
last twenty years about the old Chansonnier, if it will give you no 
trouble to do it. Y on see I remember your old tricks in Italy, col- 
lecting all sorts of books of local history in out-of-the-way places. 

Ido not know Mr. Bright of Waltham, to whom you refer ; but I 
know his book about his English — not his American — ancestors, 
and looked in it directly for the engraving of the house where you 
were married. It is very curious, as are many books of our genealo- 
gies, tracing the connection between our two countries. I only wish 
there were more proofs of such connection down to our own times, 

and that they were heartier 

But I think I have written as much as my strength will fairly 
enable me to write at one time. I will not, therefore, go on even to 
say a word, as I meant to, about the Oxford and Harvard Pace, except 
to add, that we are surprised at the immense interest it excited ; and 
that we can hardly hope, if your young men come here next year, as I 
hope they will, that we can receive them with equal fervor. But as 
for manly kindness and honor, I think we can promise all that any- 
body will desire. Yours faithfully, 


Geo. Ticknor. 
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To J. G. Cogswell, Esq. 

Brookline, September 7, 1869. 

Mt dear Cogswell, — .... We had a most agreeable visit from 
Mrs. Barton * and you, and would gladly have had more of it. In- 
deed, we had more from her, for she came again yesterday, and spent 
an hour or two more talking about “ the books.” She is a charming 
woman, as she always was, and does not look nearly so old as I am 
obliged to remember that she must be. 

She read me a paper which she had, I think, shown you, drawn up 
as skilfully as her father would have done it, and told me that you 
were to have, for a fortnight, the two catalogues she brought here 
when she came with you on Saturday. I wish the books in both 
were well settled on the shelves of the Boston Library.f But I had 
no opinions to give her different from those I gave her when you 
were present, to wit, that she should make up her opinion from the 
best information she can get 

As property the collection is, no doubt, valuable, and she does not 
purpose to part with it without a proper compensation. But she can 
easily find out its value. You are to help her, and I am very glad of 
it, for I cannot 

The principal matter, of course, is the Shakespeare collection. She 
says that Rodd told her husband fifteen years ago that it was the fifth 
most important Shakespeare Library in the world. It must, I sup- 
pose, be higher on the list now. At any rate, there will be nothing 
like it in this country for many a year, if there ever is ; and whoever 
on this side of the Atlantic wants to write carefully and well about 
Shakespeare or the old English drama, must sit down by the Barton 
books and study his subject there, or else go to England. 

But I think Mrs. Barton is not only a very winning and attractive 
person, but that she has in her character a great deal of her mother, 
who was one of the most intelligent and acute women I ever knew, 
and of her father, who made the Code for Louisiana, and who, as Gen- 
eral Jaekson^s Secretary of State, wrote the famous proclamation. I 
think, therefore, that she needs little help in such a matter as that of 

* Formerly Miss Cora Livingston, daughter of Mrs. Edward Livingston. See 
Vol. I. pp. 350, 851. 

t The “Barton Lil)rary,” containing both the Shakespeare collection and the 
miscellaneous library here mentioned, is now among the treasures of the Boston 
Public Library. It was purchased from Mrs. Barton shortly before her death, 
in 1S73. 
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the books, which she knew all about in her husband^s lifetime, and 
all whose opinions about them are familiar to her. She will not 
make mistakes, nor do I mean to make that of thinking that I know 
more than she and you do. 

Yours ever, 

Geo. Ticknor. 


To General S. Thayer. 

Boston, January 26, 1870. 

My very dear old Friend, — Thank you for your inquiry ; to 
which I can only reply, that the New Year begins as well as the Old 
Year leaves off, except that it makes me no younger, but adds to my 
days, which get to be rather bm*thensome. However, that is no mat- 
ter ; I eat well, drink well, and sleep well ; I can read all the time, 
and do it ; but as to walking, it is nearly among the lost arts. But 
you must come and see. 

I hear of you in town now and then, and hope for you constantly. 
Mr. Minot, who is older than you are, gets up the hill every now and 
then ; and the other day absolutely met here Judge Phillips, from 
Cambridge, who is quite as old as he is. So I do not despair. Prac- 
tically, you are younger than I am. So is Cogswell ; but he moves 
as little, almost, as I do. 

We all, from my wife down, send our love to you, and want to see 
you. We shall not any of us have such another winter to move about 
in, — hardly many days like to-day. Look out, therefore, for to- 
morrow. 

Yours from 1804-5, 

Geo. Ticknor. 


To THE King op Saxony. 

Boston, U. S. A., September 29, 1870. 

Sire, — Your Majesty is called to great private suHering, as well as 
to great public anxieties. We have just received a notice of the death 
of your excelleiit‘'sister, the Princess Amelia, and we well know what 
sorrow this l)rings upon you and your house. She was so good, so in- 
tellectual, so agreeable. Be assured that we sympathize, in my home, 
with this your great affliction. We can never forget the constant 
kindness of the Princess to us when w(‘. lived in Dresden, and when 
we met her in Florence. All of my family who recollect her, as well 
as younger members who never had the happiness to see her, and very 
21 * 
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many persons in my country, are familiar witli her charming dramas, 
and estimate, as they should, the bright light that has been extin- 
guished. We have indeed known little of the Princess Amelia’s life 
for the last two or three years, hut none the less do we know how 
her loss will be felt by those who were constantly near her, and 
shared her daily kindness and thoughtful love. For such a loss there 
is no sufficient preparation. It may have been long anticipated, but 
it comes as a shock at last. We can only submit, and be grateful for 
the life that preceded it. 

Most heartily, too, do we sympathize with your Majesty and your 
people in the great and terrible changes novr going on in Europe. 
.... We can all, now, cordially congratulate your Majesty on the 
great recent successes of your country in the war which has been sq 
unjustifiably brought upon you, and can trust confidingly in their 
continuance. In my house we watch daily for the accounts of what 
is done by the Saxon troops, and rejoice cordially as we see how your 
sons and your subjects have distinguished themselves, their King, and 
their country. 

Our last accounts, on which we can rely, are of the surrender of 
Strasburg. But we receive daily, by the Cable, stories of what was 
done twenty-four and thirty-six hours earlier, in this terrible war ; 
some true, more, probably, false. Still, whatever we hear, be assured 
that we are interested for Saxony, that we always desire your welfare, 
your success, your honor, and that we can never cease to sympathize 
deeply in whatever may befall you, or to pray God for your protec- 
tion and happiness 

Be assured that I remain, faithfully and affectionately. 

Your friend and servant, 

George Ticknor. 

From his Majesty, the King of Saxony. 

Wesenstein, the 17 October, 1870. 

Dear Sir, — I have received, some days ago, your letter of the 29th 
of September, and was astonished to see that you were already ac- 
quainted with the death of my poor sister. My answer to your last 
letter seemed not yet to have reached you, and I am uncertain if it 
was written before or after this lamentable event. I thank you 
heartily for the part you take in my sorrow, and for all you say on 
account of the dear departed. It was for me, and for us all, a great 
loss ; for me particularly, as she W’as the lust of my brothers and sis- 
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ters. She Las left, in the whole country, a very good memory. Her 
last years were very retired. In the year 1855 she had submitted to 
an operation for cataract, which relieved her at least of the almost 
complete blindness which was her fate. She could again write and 
read, but at a certain distance her eye — the one was entirely lost — 
was very feeble. Since this time she had abandoned her authorship. 
The political situation of the last period, since 1866, preoccupied her 
much, and I believe that the war of this summer has much contrib- 
uted to abridge her life. Yet her death was a very gentle one. She 
died in the moment when the priest was on the point of reaching 
her the sacrament, almost without a single pang. To her last hour 
she continued a true friend to her family, and a sincere and pious 
Christian. 

I wrote you already, in my last letter, of the successes of our arms 
and the honorable part which my troops and my sons have taken in 
it. How they are before Paris, and form a part of the blockade of 
this immense city. May God give us soon an honorable peace, and 
put an end to the bloodshed, and all other calamities of war. The 
internal confusion in France is a difficulty for the success of nego- 
tiations. 

Adieu, dear friend. I am, with the sincerest sentiments, 

Your affectionate 

John.* 

* These letters closed this correspondence, and Mr. Ticknor’s is the last, from 
his hand, that has come into the possession of his family. After Mr. Ticknor’s 
death, King John wrote a letter of condolence, as warm, as simple, and sincere 
as any received at that time, and he afterwards went over the whole corre- 
spondence with great care, both his own and Mr. Ticknor’s letters, with 
reference to the present memoir, — specified which of his own letters must be 
excluded from publication, and gave other directions which have been duly 
observed. A year after Mr. Ticknor’s death, Mr. Charles Eliot Norton was 
received in a private audience by the King, in his cabinet, and before closing 
the interview his Majesty took him into a more private room, -- where all 
the objects gave token of its being the scene of his secluded labors and retire- 
ment, — in order to show him an engraving of Mr. Ticknor hung there, desiring 
him to tell Mrs. Ticknor where he had placed it. 
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CHAPTEE XXY, 

Conclusion, 

O X tlie 1st of August, 1870, Mr. Ticknor entered Ms eigh- 
tieth year. He was feehle, hut free from any distinct 
hodily ailment. The heats of summer reduced his strength, and 
later in the year he was confined to his bed for a few days by a 
passing indisposition ; but, on the whole, he was well, though he 
had ceased to be active, to rise early, or to walk much. All the 
faculties of his mind were clear. Even his memory, which he 
himself thought impaired, seemed to others still extraordinary, 
and his senses were all well preserved, save for a slight deafness. 
His days were calm and cheerful ; he was cordial in his greet- 
ings to his friends as ever, and sitting in his library, surrounded 
by the treasures he had so faithfully used, he thoroughly enjoyed 
the leisure which permitted him to choose from among them 
those best suited to the taste and humor of the moment. 

Xew Year’s Day, 1871, fell on Sunday, but he had some 
visitors with whom he talked with his former animation. Mr. 
Jefferson Coolidge, — a member of the Friday Club, though 
much younger than most of its members, — who spoke of being 
in want of a subject for reading, asked him what book was 
interesting him, and, putting his hand on a volume of the Life 
of Scott,” Mr. Ticknor said he was reading that for the fourth 
time ; and then went on to speak of the biographies which 
make our knowledge of the history of English literature, for 
the half-century or more that opened with Dr. J ohnson, more 
complete than for any other period, possibly in any literature. 

* He caused the ‘words ^‘Lihris seraper amicis” to be inscribed on the base 
of a little statuette of him, made by Martin Milmore as a compliment and 
expression of gratitude. 
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‘^Take Boswell,” he said, ^Hhen Southey’s Cowper, the lives 
of Mackintosh,"^ Scott, Southey, and so on, and the memoirs 
are so rich.” 

With Mr. Charles Francis Adams, who visited 'him that even- 
ing, he had a most spirited and agreeable conversation, in the 
course of which he expatiated, with more force and terseness of 
expression than usual, on a theory which had for some time 
taken strong hold on his thoughts. He said that the ancient 
civilizations of the world had been undermined and destroyed by 
two causes, — the increase of standing armies, and the growth 
of great cities ; and that modern civilization had now added to 
these sources of decay a third, in the hypothecation of every 
nation’s property to other nations. He also spoke with earnest- 
ness of the dissatisfaction of the European people with all their 
present forms of government, and of the reasonableness of this 
discontent. 

The next day friends came to bring him the greetings of the 
season, and he dined with his children and grandchildren, who 
came to keep the little festival with him. But on the third day 
of the year there was an obvious change in his condition, and 
the first signs of paralysis — though slight and almost doubtful 
— showed thoinsolvcs. So gradual was the progress of disease, 
that for some days ho still saw his friends, and still left his bed- 
room for a part of the day, his mind and his speech not being 
at all alfected. Jfis fritaid, T)r. Bigelow, though older than 
hims(‘,lF, took a sliaro in the medical charge of his case, and 
nrado him daily visits, in which their former habits of humorous 
discussion still continiuid ; and once, after the patient was con- 
lined to 1 ){m 1, the two old classicists w(‘re heard ([noting Greek 
tog(ith(‘.r, (1 Henvi run de rautre. 

Mr. Georg(^, Ticknor Gurtis, who came from Now York to sec 

* This inerrioir had a ])articular cliarm for Mr. Ticknor in the last months 
of las life, and ho ofU'ii said, as lio hii<l it down, Unit it seemed to him as fresh 
and interesting as in the first of Ids several readings of it. With tlie fdhi of 
Seott ” he (*,on1 iinu^d ofvmpic'd until the last, having just hs'kOkmI the eomduding 
volume, when his st.reiigth faih'.d, and evem th<*n desiring to have it read t o 1dm, 
thus linking his last hours wit.h those of tlie, friend and the ohjee.t of admira- 
tion f'f l)is (‘arly (hiys. 
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Ms uncle, having at tMs time asked for and obtained from him 
a copy of one of his early productions, — the “Life of Lafay- 
ette,” — received a caution about it, very characteristic of the 
honest exactness in matters of fact for wMch Mr. Ticknor was 
always marked. He desired Mr. Curtis to turn to a passage in 
which he had made the statement that the Duke of Orleans 
(Egalite) was on the staircase at Versailles when it was invaded 
by the mob, and Louis XYI. and his Queen were carried to 
Paris. “ I wish you,” he said, “ to take notice, and to remem- 
ber that this statement is not true. When I wrote and printed 
it, it was an accepted fact in the Mstory of the time, believed all 
over Europe then, and for a long while afterwards. But subse- 
quent researches have shown that the Duke was not there. See 
to it that the passage is corrected.” 

On the tenth day of his illness he was moved into his beloved 
library for the last time, and early in the morning of the 26th 
of January he ceased to breathe. 

And so gently ended a long life w^hich had been filled to the 
brim with intellectual activity, and with labors useful to the 
mental life of his time, and to the young and the poor around 
him. He died without suffering or long decay ; and, like his 
father, he was ready to go ; like him, when he came to his death- 
bed, there was nothing disturbing his mind, “ he had nothing to 
do but to die.” 

Looking back over this long life, we see an unusual consist- 
ency in the framework of mind and character from the first; 
an unusually steady development of certain elements and princi- 
ples ; the whole structure growing with a symmetry to which 
the freedom from external impediments contributed much, no 
doubt, but which was mainly due to a well-directed and very 
vigorous individual will. Where this is the case, it is difficult 
to analyze and describe the combination of qualities we see, and 
yet avoid too much eulogy. 

Taking up the consideration of Mr. Ticknor’s character at the 
period of his first return from Europe, we cannot help perceiv- 
ing the danger there was of his being isolated from his fellow- 
citizens by the culture he had gained through twofold means 
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through his brilliant experience in European society, and his un- 
tiring use o£ that and of all his other opportunities. It is quite 
certain, however, that his attractive qualities, with his sincere 
desire to be useful to the community, saved him from this peril. 
He had earnestness and zeal, entire purity, consciousness of high 
intentions, and a resolute will. His love of truth and right 
being so often shocked, his hatred of baseness or corruption, and 
distrust of fanatics and demagogues, so often roused, — these very 
virtues sometimes gave him an appearance of intolerance and 
loftiness ; but the impression passed away, if the person receiv- 
ing it had any further opportunity of testing Mr, Ticknor’s char- 
acter and bearing. 

His special mental gifts, a quick apprehension and a retentive 
memory, were both remarkable. These were, as they generally 
are, accompanied by a thirst for acquisition, which his parents 
had naturally developed in the direction of literary culture, since 
they j)ossessed it in some measure themselves, and were accus- 
tomed to stimulate it in others. We can see, too, indirectly, in 
his early letter, describing Lord Jeffrey’s visit to Boston, what 
was the tone of conversation and maimers — somewhat measured 
and formal, but full of thought and real courtesy — that pre- 
vailed in the then small town where he was born, and that 
tended to develop the qualities and resources most prized in his 
own early home. 

But his later development was greatly duo to moral qualities 
acting on and directing his intellect ; for in luni a healthy and 
manly nature was trained, even in the atmosphere of an indul- 
gent borne, to self-control, industry, and the highest respect for 
truth in every form. Those three elements, joined to his two 
special mental gifts, made him a scholar, earnest, exact, disinter- 
ested, and faithful ; and a gentleman whose good-breeding and 
most winning manners caused him, from the early period of his 
youth wluui he lirst passed the hord(UH of his native Now Lng- 
land, to 1)0 W(dc()med in refined society everywhere. 

To his moral (pialities it was duo that he coiitinnod always 
in an attitude of inquiry, always craving more, and more exact 
knowhulge, and that ho held himself, until he was twenty-eight 
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years old, in a process of education sucli as most youths are apt 
to consider unnecessary after twenty or twenty-one. 

When he was young, the best plea it seemed possible to make 
before the bar of Europe for the intellect of America was, that 
the rav^r material was abundant, but the appliances for educa- 
tion so imperfect that originality had no chance of obtaining 
justice, for want of scholarship to place it well before the world. 
Mr. Ticknor felt this want ; but before he sought to supply it 
abroad he had proved, that, when the eager thirst was accom- 
panied by certain moral attributes, attainments were possible, 
even here, sufficient to place their possessor in full communion 
with the more fortunate inhabitants of countries which offered 
every means of mental training, 

No better discipline of mind could have been secured, in the 
most famous schools and universities, than was attained by him 
with the defective means and amidst the simple customs of New 
England at the beginning of this century. No better foundation 
for success of the highest kind could have been laid than that 
which, when he was a hoy, made self-mastery, integrity, and 
love of work the essentials of his daily life as much as the air 
he breathed. No better foundation than this can be laid for 
such continual progress in thought, as is the product of knowl- 
edge stored and methodized, and of moral purpose always rising 
as the knowledge advances. 

To his moral qualities, again, was due his paramount and ob- 
vious purpose of making his knowledge, his experience, and his 
thought of use to others, especially to the young, and of placing 
all his powers at the service of his fellow-men. 

The great vivacity and earnestness of his nature could not, 
with all his self-mastery, be always restrained from too great 
vehemence and pertinacity in discussion, but irritation was rarely 
made obvious in words. His disinterested aims were cherished ; 
his natural cheerfulness he cultivated as a part of the require- 
ments of manliness and kindness, and of religion ; therefore, 
though he was often disposed to be anxious, and to exercise 
great caution in the affairs of daily life, he was never depressed 
or discontented, ^^hen inevitable trouble or annoyance came. 
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in large matters or small, he held his peace ; and the habit of 
finding grievances, or of hiding the real blessings of life behind 
imaginary ills, was far from his disposition. There was nothing 
affected or artificial about him, for his whole nature was too 
strong and sincere, even if his life-long consideration for others 
had not checked such weakness ; and there was no eccentricity 
in his ways. 

It was characteristic of his wise seK-knowledge and resolute 
will, that, having, like many other men, formed the opinion that 
it is judicious to retire from responsibilities and duties before 
the judgment is weakened by age, unlike most other men, he 
acted on this opinion. Tour or five years before his death he 
resigned all responsibilities and trusts, even giving the charge 
of his property, at last, to his son-in-law, and employing his 
daughter in small matters of business, by which she gained in- 
struction, but of which he must have been reluctant to abandon 
even the practical charge. 

Thus, at all periods, we see the vigorous will and the vigorous 
intellect moulding each other. 

These volumes consist so much of the writings of him who is 
their subject, that his opinions and qualities are, perhaps, as 
fairly shown as they were even in intimate intercourse, and, 
uniting these more personal and private compositions with his 
published works, his intellectual gifts are made apparent. That 
he appreciated wit and imagination, without possessing them 
in large measure, and that his taste in the Tine Arts was that 
of a healthy, quick intelligence, carefully trained by observa- 
tion, rather than a spontaneous instinct, will be seen without 
disparagement. As a student of character, he was vigilant, 
thoughtful, and kindly, his recorded judgments of persons being 
very rarely pointed by a severe remark of any sort ; or, if any 
severity is found in his letters and journals, it is sure to rest on 
some moral ground. He was not disposed to be satirical, though 
he was sometimes stern, and his principle was always to weigh 
his judgments carefully and to be just. If, however, he had 
noted a fact in the career or tlie character of a man which dis- 
tinctly indicated a moral want in his nature, he never forgot it. 
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The welcome he received, before he attained his majority, 
among the clever men of his own community, — -lawyers, preach- 
ers, and merchants who had seen the world ; Mr. Jeilemon’s ap- 
probation of him as a representative of American youth, shown 
by his voluntary offer of letters of introduction for Europe ; 
Madame de StaeFs determination, after her children had schui 
him enough to describe him to her, that she would see him 
whether her physicians gave permission or not, — are but the 
early signs of the attraction and resources he boro aliout him. 
His early experience of society in Paris and London was cal(!U- 
lated to ingraft on the somewhat grave and formal coiniesy of 
his home circle more promptitude and presence of mind in con- 
versation, and to introduce the same element into tlu5 ex|)rcssion 
of that deference and politeness which are the unselfish essence 
of high breeding. 

At the end of his life bis name was widely known, and his 
character and intellect were respected wherovtir in luiropo and 
America they were familiar, and, after its close, tokeais of this 
were abundantly given in public and i)rivato (jhauiudH. SiK;i(*tieH 
honored him ; many notices of him appeared in thci public, 
prints; tlio poor missed his ready compassion. But amt mg tht^ 
testimonies called forth hy his death there was one. which c*x- 
pressed with singular felicity a thought tliat cxisttnl iu many 
minds. A youth of seventeen, wdio, lihs his panmis au«l graiuh 
parents, was familiar in Mr. Tickiior’s lioust*, shewed his father 
a passage in Cicero's ‘M)e Henectuto " as Ixdng siuguiarly appli- 
cable to their venerablo frimid, esjxicially in its ctmcluding stm- 
tence : ‘‘Cujus serrnono ita turn cupith^ fruehar, tjuasi Jam divi- 
narem, illo extincto, fore unde diHC(‘r(*m muuiriem,”- I (mjt»y(Hi 
his conversation as if I had had a prt‘Hentiment that after his 
death there would ho no one from whom I could hnirn any- 
thing. 
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Boston, Sunday Evening, April 16, 1815. 

My dearest and best of Sons, — I hope, and God, that 
this journey may terminate for you better than any one has to those 
who have travelled for similar purposes. I can^t but believe, — Deo 
wlente, — should you improve the opportunities put into your hands, 
it will prove greatly to your advantage, should you live — which may 
God grant — to return to your native country again. Gur trial on 
our last parting was more than we could bear for the moment ; but, 
overcome as we were, nothing hut an entire reliance on God could 
support either your mother or me. We committed you, immediately 
on your quitting our shore and turning your eye with a last look on 
our town and country, to God, depending on him for support and 
comfort, and relying on him to protect and encourage your heart 
while absent, and, when it seeineth to him good, to return you to us 
again in safety and in health. 

This evening the good man, Mr. Savage, is with us. He is good, 
or he would not have been here. Your note by the pilot is just 
handed to us by the goodness of Mr. Watson. Thank you heartily 
for this favor, for this little remembrance. We had better do as you 
say, niy son, — we are now only to think how soon we shall meet 
again.” This little scrap, which contains so much, is a precious mor- 
sel to us. We hope yon will do your best to unite with us on this 
point. 

Monday, 17. — How often have we thought of you, my dear son, 
since our joartiiig hands were separated ! The weather has been fine 
with us. The moon shone bright, and the heavens seemed to favor 
your departure, and to tell you, while you are doing your duty, you 
have nothing to fear. 
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Tuesday^ 18. — . . . , I have tliis day bought four yoarling owoh 
and one yearling ram of the Montarco Merino l>ree(l which I 

have long wished to be interested in. I now own ^lerint^s of tin* 
three great travelling flocks of Spain, viz. of the (hiadahuip, Ihuihu*, 
and Montarco. I keep them in distinct, separate flocks, that I may 
know in a few year's which flock gives tlie finest and hugtt.4 fUnnH*, 
and keeps in flesh and health with the kaist trouble. 

Friday^ 21. — .... One thing I forgot to recoinmt*iul to you 
before you went away ; that is, to use technicals in convcr.Hution much 
more freely than you have been in the habit of (hiing. d’law form, 
to all intents and purposes, when properly used, anotlim* language, 
and raise a man, in the estimation of good jndg(?s, as far aljove tin* 
common level of literary men, as they are raised ulnn'e the «*ninmou 
level of the vulgar'. I don’t wish you to use them on all occ*asiiuis, 
however trifling ; but never talk with a chemist, a botanist, or with 
philosophers and scientific men, without being aide to use ihi'm us 
frecdy as you are al)le to use your al[»hulK‘t. 

Monday^ 24. — .... You have now commenced a great uinler- 
taking. I hope it has been begun with prmhuice and dtdihemlioiu 
and that it will terminate without any regret on your part. All you 
now have to do is, to be honest, to be faithful to yoursidf, and do jus- 
tice to your credentials ; and then, if you lives you will return with 
great pleasure and satisfaction to those* who havi* iuteivstnl them« 
selves in your favor. Yours is no common cast*. They believt* you 
will do them justice. Travel rather in the mannt*r of a clmgymau — 
in the habit and Himjdicity of a lit(*rary, moclest gmitleinau, which 
will never fail of recommending you wherever yon go tlian in tin* 
style of a man of ])rop(‘rty, of ont* at h'isun*, or <d’ one travelling for 
pleasure alom*, which is not your cast*. 

TkumJan, 27. — 1 have just licard (’apfain Hmdsifaie announce, ai 
he passed our wiinlow, this morning, that Dtuiaparle was in Paris, a! 
the head of 80,000 men. Idio ! ! It may he true, but I tbrn't believe 
it 

I begin to 1)C‘ cjuite reconciled to your .'ibsc'iit't*, in t In* aiil ieipat itm 
of what you will be wlu*n you return, tin*, usi! and happiiie \ on 
will be to me, your friends, and your ctmulry. A .*^hort al» “nee ran 
be oi no use to you. You must pre])are yourself for a long aini u 'efid 
one; and I am sure this courstt will make tin* last part of your lifr 
])leasant to you, and lionorablt* to mt* and yourself. I can look for- 
ward and see you, every wet‘k, and ev(‘ry mouth, t‘m]>lnyed in some 
part of Europe in actpiiriiig .something which will be useful and 
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pleasant to you in after life. So long as you continue to he the kind, 
discreet, wise, and dutiful son, so long I shall anticipate all I can 
wish in one who has been so long devoted to the wushes of his parents 
and friends ; and so long I shall continue, even to the end of my life, 
to aid and assist you, and make the path of life easy and pleasant to 
you 

August 9. — .... The great object of your journey I am sure you 
will keep in mind, and never turn to the right hand nor to the left, 
viz. to improve in solid science, the arts, and literature, and in the 
knowledge of men, as well as to learn to describe the former, and those 
of the latter, on paper with so much candor and justice as to give 

pleasure to eveiy one who reads after you And also, from 

what you see and discover, to learn how to imj)rove and economize in 
living, so as to live genteelly, respectably, and even profusely on a 

small and narrow income You have not left your home for 

the sole purpose of describing the lawns, the hills, the valleys, the 
tops of mountains, the columns of smoke, the villages, — except for 
amusement, and as shades to ornament your other improvements, 
which may be often and happily interspersed ; but you have left your 
father to grow wiser and better, — to learn how to be more useful to 
yourself, your friends, and your country. 

November 6. — . . . . Savage comes to see us every Sunday even- 
ing, as faithful and as constantly as the sun rises and sets. Good 
and charming as he is, it is not my son, my only son, whom I love 
and esteem so much. It is not George, whom I have so often seen 
sitting by us, and amusing us with his own composition, or by some 
well-written piece of another, or giving us some outlines of his plans 
and his studies, which he meant to pursue in some future time. These 
are scenes now past and gone, and when they will return again to 
cheer the hearts of your aged parents, God only knows. You are in 
his hands 

By this time, I suppose, you want to know all about our affairs at 
home, and what we have been doing since you left us. We remain 
here in the old house, myself in the great chair reading, or at my 
table writing or settling my accounts, while your mother sits by me 
knitting, sewing, or talking, as she pleases ; but we are often talking 
about you, looking at your likeness, and telling a thousand things you 
would say and do, if you were only with us, and sitting by us as you 
used to do. But this is what we canT have. Everything now is in 
imagination, although sometimes it seems almost to be a reality ; and, 
when it is so, the happiness is inexpressible, and I almost stai’t from 
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inj seat, and when I come to myself, I say, Omim est redu-m. Gaudeo 
te esse prcesentum nmcum in wiaginatimie 

January 1810. — In your absence, I dare my, you will iu*vor 
interest yourself in the j>olities of any nation. Plvery nation has her 
own peculiarities, and her party feelings and ]>oliticH, and in as tena- 
cious of her own opinions as we ai^‘, or have been, in this country. 
As every individual in a nation is as tenaeioiis of ids (»wn opinion as 
the nation herself, so you will willing he should enjoy it without 
any opposition. I know you are not violent in any of ytmr opiiiions, 
and that is one of the best traits in your character, and it will always, 
should you live, give you comfort an<l consolatitm in old age. 

Odober 2'2, — Yoxiy No. 46 tells us that, although you have given 
us accounta of duels and di8tur]>anceH among the students, yet you 
have no interest in any of tlndr concerns, but asstadafi* with fc*w, 
and those are professors of the Univeiwity, who can hv. of use to you 
in all your pursuits. This cour.se I approve, and it must be uf great 
advantage to you. I never supposed you would assoeiale or beiMiun* 

ac([uainted with any of the studeuts Voiir No. 4!t of July 6, 

tells us also that ycai are a little .Ha<L I am very sorry for it. Vou 
are too far from home to he sad. lirightiui up, my s«in, w«‘ will ilo all 
lor you we cun. We caidt \m on the. spot, you know. Vou mu>f act 
the father, the mother, and son. We could do no liiore w» re wi* with 
you. l)o tin* hest for yourself you eau, ainl wa* shall bo sali4sr<!. 
Your studies go on well, you say. That is givat. J'his tmglit to 
rouse you from your sadness, and 1 am sure it will. V‘m an* fudy- 
ing systemadeally, ycm say, the moral and pi»litieal stiito uf toTiu'inv 
urnhtr Pro((‘ssor Saair(*ld. I h«>pt* all your .studies will br pur uod 
Bystematically, so thtit you can call th(‘ni into umc wlirin vi r in'i-o-^ity 
r(‘(|iure.s. d’his, 1 think, has so long beon y«>ur praotioc that it lias 
now bee.oim* lial)itual 

NovnnJnr 4. — , ... 1 am very glad to learn that ynu havo bt*rn 
80 lortunate as to hav(i f<»und smdi oM and pleasant and 

cc)mpani(Jiuil)l(i gentlemen as Prtjfessiir IJuinenliaeh and Judgr Za<’h- 
aria. Vou may reinemlx*!*, my son, tliatwhen ycm ean pl» a e, and 
Batisly, and c.onimand tlieir attention and esteom, am! "i\r llniu a fair 
op|)ortunily to conimunicati* to you, they will bo iulinitoly niMro imoftd 
to you than young men of great loarning, wln> laek in wi dom and 
exp(‘rieii(a‘. Tlien'fon*, if you mean to roooivt* any boiiolit frnm the. 

give, them an o]>portunity to toll their t»wu story in t!e-ir own 
way, and you will be improved, ami tiny will b<* ploa a*d. Itut they 
should never be contradicted, nor be told “I have often tlimiglit so 
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myself.” And wliat gives me great comfort is, that I have always, 
found this spirit, to the jull, in your kind and benevolent heart, and 
always ready to give credit for it in others 

November 9. — . . . . You wrote me, in your No. 45, of June 
the 5th, that you recite German to Dr. Schultze, and read aloud to 
him, in some book, as I desired, which requires some considerable 
exertion of the voice. This I like. I am pleased to learn it from 
you. I wish you, however, my son, in this part of your improve- 
ment, to understand me distinctly. It is not of so much importance 
for you to read aloud to a German, as it is that a German should read 
aloud to you. Select one of the finest oratorical readers in Gottingen, 
whose voice is round, and full, and melodious. Place yourself' twenty 
feet from him, if possible. Request him to select and read aloud 
to you a pathetic oratorical piece in German. Such a piece, if possi- 
ble, as will command all the powers of speech and eloquence 

Twenty pieces thus read to you by him, and in turn by you to him, 
in his tone of voice, would do you ten, twenty, yes, thirty times as 
much good as it would for you to read to him first, and in the com- 
mon way, at common distance, and in common language. It is the 
tone of the voice, and the attitude of a polished German scholar, 
which you need, to be able to read and speak German w^ell, like a 
German gentleman and scholar. Do the same in Paris, in Rome, in 
London, and what you will hear and see otherwise, at the bar, and 
from the pulpit, and in common conversation, without any particular 
exertion of your own, will be sufficient to answer all your purposes, 
and all my expectations, which are but few, although you may think 
they are many 

You may imagine, by my writing to you so much and so frequently 
on the improvement of time, and on the economy of your expenses, 
that I am not only very much concerned, but that I am very solici- 
tous about you. If you have any such idea as this, you are greatly 
mistaken. I have no fear, except for your health and happiness. If 
you suppose Professor Stuart and I expect too much from you and 
Everett, you and he should not write such flattering accounts to Dr. 
Kirkland and Savage, of the advantages wffiich Gottingen possesses 
over Cambridge and other universities in this country. So long as 
you and he draw such strong comparisons, and tell us that the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen possesses ten times the advantages, and that a 
student can progress ten times as fast under her auspices as one can 
under those of our universities, what must be the fair expectations 
of those to whom you two young gentlemen write ? That you ought 
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to write the truth, and the whole truth, just a.s it strikeH your mind, I 
don’t doubt. Whether it ought to be communicated l)y private* lt‘tterH 
to your friends, or by your journal, I do not know. Your frii*ndH, I 
know, will expect everything in letters, tliercdbre I %vouId writi* but 
few letters, and those I would write in iny best Htyle, and write* my 
sober, honest oj)iiiion, without any exaggeration 

February S, 1817. — I read carefully your letter to me fd' the 0th 
of November last, No. 59, as well as both of ytmrs to Dr. Kirkland, 
and made up my mind, as I had done long lH‘rore, and as you hav<* 
leanit by my letters before now, that a seat at tin* I ’ni versify is much 
more congenial to your taste, genius, and habits, in my opinion, than 
to be employed on the boisterous and vexati<»us oeoan of law anc! 
politics. After reading your letter, and examining tin* siibjoet w ith 
care, and fearing, l)y the contents of your hdttn*, that I laid misjgatrd 
to you the conversation which took ])Iact^ betwemt me and Ih*. Kirk- 
land, at two several times, I called on him and handed him ytcir 
letter in the atlirmative, which he read, and was, to ap}>earaiicc*s, nmeli 
pleased, as I really thought he was. I soon found timt my statement 
to you was (“.orrect. .... 

.... To see Athens, my soil, is not wtulli exposing your life, nor 
the time nor the money you must spend to s«m‘ it. \Vlia!e\er time 
you spend, let it In* for iisidiil purpos(*s, let lljem ]»e like ;eed ^rlun 
in a rich soil, from which we may e.\pe<-t some tltirty. snme i\l\a 
and some an hundnal fold. Wdiile I thiidi «>!' it, I will leu* tale, 
that, however corrupt may he. the chara«'ter of Lnid lU reiuard Imw- 
ever much yon ought t<» despise both, y»*f la* i - entitled, a a Ir.u.; • r, 
to your thanks and gratitmh* f«»r liis kindne s and allentinn !<• yuu 
while in London, a.ti(! for tin* faeilities with wlii«ii be fiirni le-d yon 
for (lr(‘(*ce. Yet I b(>]ie, sliouhl you li«*n‘al’ter ne-i*! liim an\ v. here on 
tlu^ (k)ntiiH‘nt, that you will seek no furtln’i* aci|uai!i!aiic*e willi liini. 
.It will ])(* of no credit to you in this cuuntvy. 

il/nrr/r 2i2. — Siiic(‘. 1 n-tunuMl fn»m Hainucr, my deare { and be t 
of sons, I }iav<‘ not lM*en very <lelici«mt f>r iiegh-ef fid. as tin- multi 
pliciiy of my letti'rs show the {a<-t. d’o sit d^u n ijiiiell\ by niyrli; 
and writ(i to my son, is tnie of tin* gr«‘ale-t ph-a uiv I enj-u' ; e\er| t 
when I learn he is well, ]irosp«*r<»us, and stmliiai ■, ji!di«-i'»u and h;i|'p\ , 
and relying on (hul, with an lame-t, thankful he.-ul Ibr all the ben - 
efits /o: enjoys, and for all the improvemenl.N /e ha ■ made. Wfim I 
hear you are well, and healthy, and cmiteiitei}, and plea c *l. \ tai kmav 
not tin* joys of your fathers, your mother’^ heart. The e jev ; \«.n 
never nill know, you never can know, till you beet .me a father 
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yourself. Perhaps, under your present circumstances, you may im- 
agine, you may persuade yourself, that no parents can feel more for 
their children than you feel for your parents, and your near friends 
and relations. I hope, my son, you will never have such sensations, 
such pangs for us as we have felt, and still feel, for you, exposed as 
you are to temptations, to sickness, and loss of life. We pray God to 
preserve your life, and return you to the arms and affections of your 
parents and friends 

April 24. — .... [As to the time of his return.] I have always 
meant, whenever I wrote you, to leave it altogether with you ; but 
to extend it beyond four years from the time you left I did not 
feel willing. But I have consented, in several letters, to your remain- 
ing abroad long enough to qualify yourself for the two professorships, 
and to remain till you were satisfied that you had done your duty. 
We have consented to this deprivation altogether for your good, for 
your happiness, my son, and for that of the public, while, at the 
same time, no one so much desires to see, and embrace, and enjoy the 
society of their son as we do ; but we feel we are called, at this time, 
to make sacrifices which we before had never thought of. Now, you 
see, my son, I am explicit enough to be perfectly understood, and that 
you do, as to the time, as you think best. Make yourself happy 
and comfortable. Shun everything that does not lead to improve- 
ment ; keep yourself from temptation ; be just and honest ; love 
your father and mother, as you always have done ; remember your 
friends, they certainly don’t forget you. 

January 17, 1819. — I wrote you on the first inst. by way of New 
York, my clearest, my best of sons, to give you the distressing intelli- 
gence of the death of your beloved mother ; and no mother, I trust, 
was ever loved better by a son than she was by you, and no mother, 
I believe, ever loved a son better than she loved you. But she is 

gone, I trust, to a better world I am now very anxious and 

very uneasy to hear from you, and I grow more and more so as the 
time of your absence draws nigher and nigher the close. Notwith- 
standing my feelings, I can’t consent to your placing yourself upon 
the high seas for home till the best season for crossing the Atlanti(i 
arrives. Then, I pray you, my son, put yourself on board a sound 
ship, with a trusty and an intelligent captain, and come home in God’s 

own time Your sainted, your now glorified mother often 

spoke of the season of your return in the spring ; and, especially in 
the latter part of her sickness, — when her strength was so gone as 
to her it appeared impossible she could ever recover, — she begged I 
22 
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would write to you, and tell you not unreasonably to mourn for the 
loss of your motlier, but to do your great work in your absence faith- 
fully in tbe fear of God, that you may return honorably to youi 
friends and to your profession, in which she trusted and hoped and 
believed you would be useful to yourself and friends, and serve G-od 
in your day and generation ; and hoped you would remember it 
would be but a short time before you must go to her, — she could 
never return to you again. “ Tell him, also, not to come out in the 
cold, distressing season, but to wait a little longer, and come in the 
pleasant season. Ah, I know my son. Why do I say this ? I know 
I have long experienced his prudence and good judgment in all his 
affairs and all his arrangements.” She charged Savage to beg you not 
to regret your last year’s absence, but remember it is all right ; we 
ought not to complain, — it is God who has done it, and all we have 
to do is to submit to his will and pleasure. 

She made all her arrangements in relation to her funeral, and made 
several little presents to those she loved 

My son, I am satisfied, as yet, with everything you have done, and I 
believe your friends who are worth satisfying are as much so as I am. 
If you come home, my son, with the same moral, pious, and well-ground- 
ed principles as, I trust, you had when you left me, you will be to me 
that comfort which I can never express to you without tears in my 
eyes, nor without such feelings as will be impossible for me to ex- 
press. .... Farewell, my son. God bless you, wherever you are, 
and return you in safety, in God’s own time, to the arms and affec- 
tions of your father and friends. 


Elisha Ticknor. 
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EEYIEWS AND MINOE WEITINGS. 

1812. On Moore^s Anacreon. 

On MiltoAs Paradise Lost. 

“ On Sermons by the late Rev. S. C. Thatcher. 

1816. On Michael Stiefl. 

1824. On Griscom’s Tour in Europe. 

‘‘ On Scenes in Italy, by an American. 

“ On Free Schools of New England. 

“ Outlines of the Life of General Lafayette. North American 
Review. Reprinted, London, 1825. 

1825. On Amusements in Spain. 

“ Remarks on Changes, etc., in Harvard College. 

1826. Memoir of N. A. Haven. 

1827. On Works of Chateaubriand. 

1831. On Works of Daniel Webster. 

1832. Lecture on The Rest Mode of Teaching the Living Languages. 
1849. On Memoirs of Rev. J. S. Buckminster. 


APPENDIX C. 

LITEEARY HONORS. 

1816. Mineral ogical Society of Jena. 

1818. Royal Academy of History, Madrid. 

1821. American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston. 

“ American Academy of Languages and Belles-Lettres, Boston. 
1825. Columbian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

1828. American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

1832. Royal Patriotic Society, Havana. 

1833. Massachusetts Plistorical Society, Boston. 

1845. American Ethnological Society, New York. 
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1850. Doctor of Laws, Plarvard College, Massacliusetts. 

“ Doctor of Laws, Brown University, ELode Island. 

Society of Antiquaries, of London. 

Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore. 

1857. Institute of Science, Letters, and Arts, of Lombardy. . 

1858. Doctor of Laws, Dartmouth. College, New Hampshire. 

“ Historical Society of Tennessee, Nasliville. 

1864. Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

1866. Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia. 

“ Doctor Literarum Humaniorum, Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, Albany. 


APPENDIX D. 

BEQUEST BY MR. TICKNOR, TO THE BOSTON PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY, OF HIS COLLECTION OF SPANISH AND PORTU- 
GUESE BOOKS. 

When Mr. Ticknor's will was proved, the following article in it was 
made known : — 

Ninth. On the death of my wife I give to the city of Boston, 
where I was bom, where I have lived a long and happy life, and 
where I hope to die, all my books and manuscripts in the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages ; and I further give and bequeath to the 
same city of Boston, the sum of four thousand dollars, to be paid 
within one year after the probate of this my will, the same to be 
always kept by the said city safely invested at interest, for the pur- 
poses hereinafter specified. But I make these two bequests to the city 
of Boston only in trust for the following purposes, and no other, to 
wit : — 

(1.) That in the course of each and every five years during the 
twenty-five years next succeeding the receipt by the said city of the 
said sum of four thousand dollars, the said city shall expend not less 
than one thousand dollars in the purchase of books in the Spanish 
and Portuguese languages and literatures, or in one of them, and fur- 
thermore expressing it as my wish, but not as my requirement, in 
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order, so far as may he, to msure the purchase of books already de- 
termined to be worth possessing, that no books shall be so purchased 
during said twenty-five years, nor afterwards, from the income of the 
said fund of four thousand dollars, which shall not have been pub- 
lished in some one edition at least five years, — it being my will that 
every book purchased at any time from the income of my said fund 
of four thousand dollars shall be a book of permanent value and 
authority, and neither newspapers, periodicals, nor other popular pub- 
lications not hkely to be of lasting consideration. 

(2.) That no person whatever shall, at any time, or under any cir- 
cumstances, except for binding or needful repairs in binding, be per- 
mitted to remove from the proper rooms of the Public Library any of 
the books hereby bequeathed or for the purchase of which provision is 
hereby made, but that within such rooms, and at all such times and 
hours, and under such restrictions as the Trustees or other lawful man- 
agers of the said Library may deem expedient or reasonable, each and 
all of said books so bequeathed, or so purchased, shall be freely acces- 
sible for reference or study to all such persons as may be permitted to 
resort to said Library or to use it. 

(3.) That at the end of the twenty-five years aforesaid, and in each 
and every year thereafter forever, the said city of Boston shall cause 
the income of the said fund of four thousand dollars, but no part of 
the principal, to be expended in the purchase of books of j)ermanent 
value, either in the Spanish and Portuguese languages, or in such other 
languages as may be deemed expedient by the Trustees of the said Li- 
brary, or other persons having lawful charge of the same, but always 
under the conditions and restrictions hereinbefore expressed, namely, 
that the same shall be used only in the proper rooms of the said 
Library, and never lent abroad or out of them. 

(4.) That none of the books bequeathed by me as aforesaid, or to 
be purchased from the income of the fund of four thousand dollars as 
aforesaid, shall at any time be sold, exchanged, or given away ; but 
that they shall, if not inconvenient, be kept together, like the Bow- 
ditch and the Parker collections now in the said Library. 

(5.) That if at any time the fund aforesaid shall, from any cause 
whatever, become diminished, then at least one half of the annual in- 
come thereof shall yearly be added to the principal until the full sum 
of four thousand dollars shall be made good again. 

(6.) But in case the city of Boston shall refuse or neglect, for the 
space of one year after the probate of this my will, to accept the said 
bequests of books, manuscripts, and money, on the trusts and con- 
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ditions hereinbefore set forth, or shall at any time, after accepting the 
same, fail or neglect faithfully to fulfil each and all of said trusts and 
conditions, according to their true spirit and intent, then, and in either 
of said cases, I give and bequeath the said books, manuscripts, and 
money to the President and Fellows of Harvard College, in the city 
of Cambridge, for the use of the General Library of said College, upon 
the same trusts and conditions, so far as the same can be applicable 
to the said General Library, giving, as I do hereby give, to the said 
President and Fellows, full power to sue for and recover the said 
books, manuscripts, and money, or any of them, from the said city of 
Boston, or from any person or persons who may have the same, or 
any of them, in his or their possession. 

About two months after Mr. TicknoPs death, Mr. W. S. Dexter, on 
behalf of the Executors, informed the City Council of the city of Bos- 
ton, through the Mayor, that Mrs. Ticknor had offered to relinquish 
her right to retain the books thus bequeathed to the city ; and the 
City Council accepted the bequest, in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the will. Besolutions were passed in relation to this sub- 
ject by the City Council, April 4, 1871, and by the Trustees of the 
Library, April 26 ; and the books were removed to the Library build- 
ing at once. 
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Balbo, Count Cesare, I. 210, 212, 213, 306, 
307, II. 38 - 42, 118, 127, 353 ; letters from, 
I. 307, 309. 

Balbo, Countess, I. 209. 

Balbo, Count Prospero, I. 209, 210, 308, 11. 
42. 

Baldissero, Count and Countess, II. 126. 
Balhorn, Herr, I. 85. 

Baltimore, visits, I. 41, 349, 351. 

Bancroft, Hon. George, I. 385, II. 258, 259 
note ; letter from, 453. 

Bandinel, Dr., II. 168, 169. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, I. 258 note, 263, 294, II. 
478. 

Barante, Baron de, 1. 137, 138, 256, II. 129, 
130, 134, 136. 

Barbieri, II. 77. 

Barbour, Philip, I. 347. 

Barcelona, visits, 1, 185, 191. 

Baring, Bingham, I. 411. 

Baring, Thomas, I. 411, II. 324. 

Barker, Dr. Fordyce, II. 463. 

Barnard, Mr., I. 459. 

Barolo, Marchesa, II. 40, 41. 

Barolo, Marchese, 11. 38, 40, 41, 42. 

Barrett, Elizabeth, II. 146 and note. 
Barthelcmy, E., II. 131. 
Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire, Jules, II. 119. 
Bartlett, Sidney, 11. 93 note, 445 note. 
Bartolini, Lorenzo, IT. 55. 

Barton Library, II. 488 and note. 

Barton, Mrs. Thomas P., II. 488 and note. 
Bassano, Due de, TI 131. 

Bastard, Count, II. 125, 187, 138. 

Bates, Joshua, IT. 149, 179, 284, 305 and 
note, 306, 309, 310, 811 and note, 312,317, 
358, 365, 366, 372, 387. 

Baudissin, Count, I. 467, 468, 473 and note, 
475, 476, 482, 491. 

Baudissin, Countess, I. 467. 


Bauer, Mademoiselle, I. 469, 478 and note. 
Bavaria, Crown Prince of (Ludwig I.), I 
177. 

Beaufort, Lady, II, 385. 

Beaumont, Elie de, II. 125. 

Beaumont, Gustave de, I. 421. 

Beauvillers, M., I. 122. 

Becchi, II. 53. 

Becher, Lady, II. 371* See O’Neil, Miss. 
Beck, Dr., Professor at Harvard College, I. 
351, 352. 

Beck, Dr. Romeyn, II. 281. 

Beck, Professor, I. 108. 

Beckford, William, I. 246 and note. 

Bedford, Sixth Duke of, I. 268, 269, 270, II. 
466. 

Belem, Church and Convent, I. 244. 
Belgiojoso, Princess, II. 124, 126, 127, 130. 
Belhaven, Lord, II. 368. 

Bell, J., I. 248, 249. 

Bell, John, I. 173, 174, 180. 

Bell, Joseph, I. 7. 

Bell, Professor, 1 1. 162. 

Bell, Sir Charles, II. 163, 164; Lady, 163, 
164, 360. 

Bellinghausen, Baron, II. 314. 

Bellocq, L., 11. 48, 89, 90. 

Benci, I. 174. 

Benecko, I^rofes.sor, I. 70, 70, 79, 82. 
Benedictine Monasteries iii Austria, II. 22- 
30. 

Benvenuti, II. 76. 

Bcrchet, Giovanni, T. 450, H. 101. 

Berg. President von, T. 122. 

Berlin, visits, I. 109 , 403 - 503, 11.318,314, 
330, 331-333. 

Bernard, General, I. 350. 

Bernstorff, Count and Coarite.s.s, IT. 373. 
Berryer, P. A., IT. 130, 138. 

Bertrand, Favre, I. 153, 155. 

Bctliune, MiideinolselU' de, 11. 125. 

Bigelow, Dr. Jacob, I. 12, 316 iiot(‘, 319, 11. 
438, 493. 

Bigelow, J. !>., IT. 305. 

Bigelow, Timothy, I. 13. 

Bitincy, llonice, 11. 37, 46. 

Birkl)eek, Dr , IT 178. 

Blacas, Diielu^s.s d<!, 1 1. 318, 356. 

Blake, Oeorge, I. 20. 

Bland, Ilol)<*rt, V(*r.‘<es by, TI. 482 note, 483. 
Bligh, President, I. 372. 

Bliss, Mrs., 11. 263. 

Blumcnbaeh, Mudaitie, T. 103. 

Blumcnbacdi, I‘ror(‘.ss()r, I. 70, 71, 80, 85,04, 
103, 104, 105, 121. 

Bhimner, Madame de, T. 481. 

Boccaccio’s hou.se at Certaldo, IT. 91. 

Boden hausen, IT. 6. 

Boh I von Faber, T, 236 and note. 

Bologna, visits, 1. 166, II. 47. 
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Bolognetti-Cenci, Count and Countess, 11. 71. 

Bombelles. Count, II. 35, 49. 

Bombelles, Count Henri, I. 246, 247, 11, 6, 

11, 12 

Bonaparte, Caroline, widow of Murat, II. 60, 
127, 141 

Bonaparte, Christine (Countess Poss(5), I. 
182, 183 note, 446. 

Bonaparte, Emperor Napoleon I., return 
from Elba, I. 49 , Br. Parr on, 50 J By- 
ron’s feeling for, 60 ; anecdotes of, 61, 
123. 

Bonaparte, Jerome, I. 83, 84, 111, II. 60, 88. 

Bonaparte, Letizda (Madame M^re), 1. 181. 

Bonaparte, Louis, I. 181, II. 87. 

Bonaparte, Louis {Emperor Napoleon HI.), 
II. 88 and note. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, 1. 181, 182, 11. 60, 

Bonaparte, Madame Lucien, 1. 182, 183, n. 
60. 

Bonaparte, Pauline. Set Borghese. 

Bonaparte, Princess Charlotte, II. 87, 88. 

Bonaparte, Princess Matilda, II. 88 and note. 

Bond, Professor, II. 810. 

Bonstetten, Baron de, I. 153, 156, 157, 164, 
470 note. 

Borghese, Bon Camillo, II. 61, 66. 

Borghese, Princess Pauline Bonaparte, I. 
181, II. 66. 

Borghese, Prince Francesco, II. 61, 62, 84, 
346 note. 

Borghese, Princess, II. 61, 64, 66, 67, 80,342 
and note, 346. 

Borgieri, 1. 162. 

Bose, Comtesse, I. 467. 

Bose, Count, I 459. 

Bose, Countess, I. 459, 476. 

Bossange, Hector, II. 102. 

Bostock, Br., I. 416. 

Boston, G. T. born in, I. 1; condition of, 
1800-1815, 17-21; town-meetings, 20; 
comparison with Athens, 20 ; in 1819, 
315, 316 and note ; condition in 1839, II. 
188, 203. 

Boston Provident Institution for Savings, 
G. T. Trustee of, I. 379 note. 

Boston Public Library, II. 284 and note, 
299 - 320 ; G. T.’s peculiar views on, 300- 
303, 304, 306, 307, 316, 319, 320 ; building 
for, 308 ; G. T. goes to Europe for, 311 - 
317 ; gifts of books to, 318 note, 319 ; 
President of Trustees, 320 ; interest in, 
333, 338, 351, 381, 382, 400 , 409 , 446, 487 
and note. 

Boswell, James, I. 53, 55. 

Boswell, junior, I. 58. 

Botta, C. G. G., I. 164. 

Bcittiger, K. A., I. 456, 457. 

Boucberon, IT. 42. 

Bouverie, lion. E., II. 148, 363. 

22 


Bowditch, Br. Nathaniel, I. 316, 371, 391, 
405, II. 190, 464. 

Bowring, Br. (Sir John), II. 65. 

Bradford, Charles Frederick, letter to, 11. 
467 and note. 

Brandes, C. A., 1. 178, II. 325. 

Braudes, Br. Karl, II. 313, 314, 331. 

Brassier, M., I. 601. 

Breme, Marquis de, 1. 161, 164. 

Breton, General, 11. 376. 

Bridgeman, Laura, II. 194, 195. 

Bright, H. A., II. 400. 

Brignole, Marquis, H. 114. 

Brisbane, Sir Thomas, I. 419, 422. 

British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, fifth meeting of, I. 419 - 424. 

Brodie, Professor, II. 358. 

Broglia di Monbello, Count, IT. 91. 

Broglie, Albert Buc de, II. 369. 

Broglie, Buchesse de, I. 128, 131, 132, 133, 
137, 138, 161, 152, 257, 314, IT. 103, 104, 
106, 106, 107, 116,120, 126, 130, 133, 134, 
135, 137, 139 and note, 355 ; letter from, I. 
311. 

Broglie, Victor Buc de, 1. 128, 139, 151, 165, 
253, 257 note, 263, 312, 314, 11. 103, 104, 
106, 107, 108, no, 129, 130, 131, 133, 134, 
139, 143, 145, 354, 355, 356, 369. 

Brookline, 1. 385, II 457. 

Brooks, Edward, I- 164, 156, 168. 

Brooks, Shirley, II. 254 note, 266 note. 

Brosius, Br., I. 11. 

Brougham, Henry Lord, I. 266, 279, 11. 150, 
151, 175, 176, 178, 198 , 371. 

Brown, Br. , I. 280 and note. 

Bruen, Rev. M., I. 364 note. 

Bruess, Countess, I 154. 

Brunet, G., II. 255 and note. 

Brunetti, Count, II. 38. 

Brussels, visits, I. 450, II. 311, 313, 328. 

Buckland, Br., I. 404 - 406,11.168, 169,176. 

Buckle, W. H., II. 255 and note; civiliza- 
tion in Europe, 410. 

Buckminster, Miss Eliza, I. 331,377 note. 

Buckminster, Miss Lucy, I. 9 and note, 10. 

Buckminster, Rev. Joseph S., I. 8, 9, 17 ; 
death of, 10 ; G. T. in charge of his pa- 
pers, 10 note. 

Bugeaud, General, II 133, 134. 

Buller, Mrs., I. 411. 

Bulow, Baron Edouard von, I. 462, 474, 475, 
479, 483, 489. 

Bulwer, SirIIenry(Lord Balling), II. 263, 269. 

Bunbury, Edward, II. 360. 

Bunsen, Carl Josias, 1. 177, 178, II. 58, 69. 62, 
66, 67, 70, 76, 79, 84, 85, 287, 312, 315, 328. 

Bunsen, Mrs., II. 58, 62, 3*29. 

Bunsen, Bev. E. IT. 169. 

Buonarotti, IT. 56. 

Burgess, Sir James Bland, I, 60, 62. 

G G 
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Burlington, Eaxl of, H. 363. 

Burr, Aaron, I. 261, 11. 35, 113, 114. 
Bussierre, Baron de, I. 464, 470. 

Buttini, Dr. , I. 154. 

Byron, Lady, I. 60, 63, 66, 67, 68, 410 and 
note, 448. 

Byron, Lord, I. 54, 68, 69, 60, 62, 63, 64, 66, 
67, 68, 110, 114, 165, 166, 411, 446. 

Caballero, Bernan, pseud., I. 236 note. 
Cabot, George, 1. 12, 13, 14, 396. 

Cadaval, Duchess de, I. 249. 

Cadiz, 1. 193; Tisits, 236. 

Caernarvon, Earl of, II- 364, 371. 

Calasanzios Convent,!. 195. 

Calderon de la Barca, Don A., II. 248, 263. 
Calhoun, John C., I. 349, 381. 

Cambridge, Duchess of, II. 381. 

Cambridge, Duke of, II. 381. 

Cambridge, England, visits, I. 270, 271, II. 
165-159. 

Cambridge, Princess Mary of, IL 381. 
Cammuccini, Cav., II. 76. 

Camoens, I. 244, 252. 

Campagna of Borne, 1. 168. 

Campbell, Bev. John, II. 281. 

Campbell, Sir John, I. 245, 246. 

Campbell, Thomas, I. 62, 63, 66, 282, 410, 
II. 360. 

Camperdovm, Third Earl of, II. 482. 
Camporesi, prima donna, II. 76. 

Campuzano, M., II. 126. 

Canning, anecdote of, II. 160. 

Canova, Antonio, 1. 172. 

Capponi, Marchese Gaetano, IT. 62, 53. 
Capponi, Marchese Gino, II. 56, 77, 316, 339. 
Capuccini, Monsignor, II. 85. 

Cardwell, Edward (Lord), II. 323, 384, 397, 
398, 399. 

Cardwell, Mrs. E., II. 384, 397. 

Cardwell, Mrs., II. 397. 

Carlisle, Seventh Earl of, II. 271,425 ; letter 
to, 450 ; letter from, 451. See Morpeth. 
Carlyle, Dr., II. 59. 

Carlyle, Thomas, II. 180. 

Carmignani, II. 92, 93, 94. 

Carroll, Archbishop, I. 41. 

Carroll, Charles, I. 41. 

Cams, Dr., I. 459, 473, 475, 482, II. 480 and 
note. 

Cass, General Lewis, II. 113, 141. 

Cassell, visits, I. 121. 

Castcl-Branco, Baron. See Lacerda. 
Castiglione, Madame de, II. 370, 372. 

Castro, Don Adolfo do, IT. 259. 

Castro, Don Joao de, I. 246. 

Oavour, Count Camillo di, II. 352, 353, 431. 
Chadwick, Edwin, II. 147. 

Chalmers, Rev. Dr., I. 405. 

Chaloner, Mr., I. 443. 


Channing, Dr. Walter, 1. 148, 391 ; letters to, 
94, 149. 

Channing, Edward T. , I. 9, 12, 26 ; letters to, 
30, 42, 83, 89, 96, 107, 118, 183. 

Channing, Mrs. Walter, letters to, I. 148, 
188. 

Channing, Rev. William E., I. 17, 84, 96, 178, 
316, 327, 382, 391, 405, 479, IL 101, 150, 
188, 300 j letter to, 200. 

Chantrey, Sir Prancis, II. 178. 

Chapman, Dr., I. 16. 

Charlottesville, visits, I. 34, 348. 

Chasles, Philar6te, II. 256 note. 

Chastellux, Count de, 1. 109. 

Chateaubriand, Madame de, I. 356. 

Chateaubriand, Vte., I. 137,138, 139, 140, 
146, 254, 255, 304, II. 132. 

Chatterton, Lady, II. 371. 

Chauncy, Commodore, I. 373. 

Cheverus, Bi.shop,I. 18 note. 

Cheves, Langdon, I, 350, 351. 

Chigi family, II. 61, 64. 

Chigi, Prince, II. 74. 

Chirk Castle, I. 62. 

Chorley, H. F., II. 149, 374. 

Chorley, J. R., II. 374, 384, 385 ; letter from, 
452. 

Christina, Queen Dowager of Spain, II. 342. 

Cibrario, Luigi, II. 353. 

Cicognara, Count, I. 103, 164, 166. 

Cintra, 1.245 - 247; convention of, 246. 

Circourt, Count Adolphe de,I. 470 and note, 
475 note, 482, 483, 485 , 486, II. 114,115, 
117, 122, 123, 126, 126, 137, 138, 139, 143, 
190, 235, 256 note, 373, 356; letters to, 
204, 347, 355. 

Circourt, Countess Anastasie Klustine de, I. 
470 and note, 482 , 483 , 485 , 486, II. 137, 
139, 355, 356. 

Civil War in the United States, IT. 433-435, 
440 -444, 445 - 449, 456, 460, 461, 463. 

Clanricarde, Marquis and Marchioness, II, 
374, 381. 

Clare, Lord, I. 422. 

Clarendon, Countess of, IT. 323. 

Clarendon, Fourth Earl of, II. 323, 324, 325, 
327, 372, 373, 382. 

Clarke, Dr., IT. 166. 

Clarke, Miss Mary, IT. 106, 124. See Mold, 
Madame. 

Clarke, Mr.s., TI. 156, 157. 

Clay, Henry, T. 350, 381, IT. 263, 264. 

Clemcnein, Diego, I. 197. 

Clementine, Princess of France, II. 121. 

Clerk, John, T. 277, 280. 

Oloncurry, Lord, T. 422. 

Cog.swell, Joseph Green, I. 116, 156, 173, 
273, 278 note, 282, 284, 285, 316 note, 318 
and note, 332, 336, 385, IT. 79, 85, 100, 
245, 247 note, 289, 420 ; letter to, 488. 
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Golden, Colonel David, II. 207. 

Cole, Viscount, II. 176. 

Coleridge, Henry Nelson, II. 144:, 149, 153, 
181. 

Coleridge, Mrs. Henry N. (Sara T.), I 285, 
286, II. 153. 

Coleridge, Mrs S. T., I. 286, 286, H. 153. 
Coles, Miss, I. 29 
Coles, Secretary, I. 29. 

Colloredo, Count, I. 484, II, 343, 344. 
Common School. Journal of Connecticut, I. 
2 note. 

Conde, Jos6 Antonio, 1. 187, 197. 
Confalonieri, Count, II. 96. 

Confalonieri, Count Federigo, I. 161 and 
note, 162, 164, 256, 460, IL 96, 103, 104, 
107,108,109-113. 

Consalvi, Cardinal, 1. 180. 

Constant, Benjamin, I. 131, 134, 138, 143, 
146, 162. 

Constant, Madame, II. 366. 

Contrabandists, journey with, jBrom Seville 
to Lisbon, I. 241, 243 note. 

Cooke, G. F., I. 63 note, 127, 473. 

Coolidge, T. Jefferson, II. 492. 

Coppet, visits, II. 36. 

Copleston, Mr., I. 406. 

Copyright, International, II. 278 - 280. 
Coquerel, Athanase, II. 131. 

Cordova, visits, I. 224 - 228; cathedral- 
mosque of, 224, 225 ; hermits of, 226, 227 ; 
society in, 227, 228. 

Correa de Serra, Abbe, I 16 and note. 

Cossi, Count, II. 42. 

Cotton, W. C., II. 168, 169. 

Cousin, Victor, II. 138. 

Cowper, Countess, I. 408, 409, 412, II. 181. 
Cowper, Earl, I. 408. 

Cowper, Hon. H. F., II. 482. 

Cowper, Lady Fanny, II. 181. 

Cranipton, Richard, IT. 327 and note. 
Crampton, Sir Philip, I. 420. 

Cranbourne, Lord, I. 268. 

Cranston, G., 1. 277. 

Cranworth, Lady, II. 368, 897, 398, 399 ; let- 
ter to, 474. 

Cranworth, Lord-Chancellor, 11. 368, 400, 
474. 

Craufiird, Mr., I. 270. 

Craufurd, Sir J., T. 270. 

Craven, Mr., T. 175. 

Creighton, Sir Alexander, T. 421, 422. 
Cronzor, G. F., T. 125, 11. 100. 

Crillon, Due do, I 255, IT. 128. 

Crosse, Andrew, TI. 182, 183. 

Cuniming, Sir William, 1. 176. 

Curran, ,Iohn Pliilpot, I. 294. 

Curtis, Augustus, 1. 4. 

Curtis, Benjamin, first husband of Mrs. E. 
Ticknor, graduate of Harvard College, I. 


3 ; sui^on in Revolutionary Army, phy- 
sician in Beaton, dies young, I. 4 and 
note ; father of Mrs. W. H. Woodward, 
Benjamin, Harriot, and Augustus Curtis, 
grandfather of B. R. and G. T. Curtis, 
1.4. 

Curtis, Benjamin, son of Dr. B. C. and Mrs. 
E., I. 4. 

Curtis, Benjamin R. , I. 4, II. 216 note, 310 ; 
Judge of the U. S. Supreme Court, 401, 
426 and note, 446 note, 457 ; letter to, 402 
and note. 

Curtis, C. P., I. 316 note. 

Curtis, Eliza, wife of W. H. Woodward, I. 4, 
7,276. 

Curtis, George Ticknor, 1. 4, 817, It. 244, 264, 
287, 326, 488, 493 ; letter to G. S. Hillard, 
1. 326, 391, II. 187, 402 note ; letters to, 
IL. 222, 225, 231, 277, 327, 457, 469, 461, 
469, 485. 

Curtis, Harriet, I. 4. 

Curtis, Mrs. T. B., 11. 76 note. 

Curtis, Rev. Philip, I. 3. 

Curtis, T. B., I. 316 note. 

Cushman, Miss Charlotte, II. 367 note. 
Custis, Miss Nellie (Mrs. Peter), I. 38. 
Cuvier, Baron, I. 265. 

Czartoryski, Prince, II. 113. 

Dahl, J. C. C., I. 482, 490. 

Dalbiack, Sir Charles, n. 179. 

Dallas, G. M., II. 372. 

Dallas, Report, I. 30. 

Dalton, Mr., I. 422. 

Dana, Richard H., poet, letter to, II. 74-76. 
Dante, study of, I. 85, 86, 394, 466, 470,472, 
475 and note, 482, II. 69, 201, 480 and 
note. 

D’Appony, Count, II 19, 111, 114. 
Dartmouth College, case of, vs. Woodward, 

I. 4; Elisha Ticknor graduate of, 1. 1, 6 ; 
Dr. Wheelock Pre.'iident of, I. 5 ; G. T. 
member and graduate of, I. 6, 7. 

Dartmouth, Earl of, II. 179. 

D’Aumale, Due, II. 371, 382. 

D’Aumale, Duchesse, TI. 376, 382. 

Daveis, Charles S , T. 316 note ; letters to, 24, 
43, 61,87,169,232 note, 334, 336, 337,339, 
344, 378, 379, 394, 396, 397, 398, 399, 401, 

II. 192, 195, 226, 229, 239, 281, 283, 289, 
426. 

Davis, Hart, I. 447. 

Davis, Judge, I. 329, 340, 355. 

Davis, Mr. and Mrs. I. P., I. 328. 

Davis, Mr. Samuel, I. 329. 

Davoust, Madame, 1. 146, 147. 

Davoust, Marfichai, 1. 146, 147. 

Davy, Dr., T. 271 

Davy, Lady, T. 67, 128, II. 179. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, I. 54, 57, 60, 128, 162. 
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Day, Professor, 1. 14. 

Deaf-mutes, teaching of, in Madrid, 1. 196. 
De Bresson, I. 501* 

De Candolle, A. P., 1. 154, 165. 

Decazes, Count (Duke), I. 263, 264, 256, II. 
106, 119, 136. 

D’Eckstein, Baron, II. 126, 127. 

De CrolHs, II. 69. 

De Gerando, Baron, II. 130, 141. 

Dehn, Professor, II. 331. 

De la Rive, Auguste, II. 346, 347. 

De la Rive, President, I. 152, 153, 154, 166, 
n. 37. 

Delessert, Baron, 11. 133, 137. 

Delessert, Madame Francois, II. 187. 

De Metz, II. 137. 

Denison, Mr., II. 169. 

Denison, Right Hon. Evelyn (Lord Ossing- 
ton), I. 408 note, II 324, 378, 482. 

De Pradt, I. 257 and note, 263. 

De Saussure, Madame, 1. 153. 

De Saussure, Madame Necker, I. 155 and 
note. 

Devonshire, Duchess of, 1. 177, 180, 256. 
Devrient, Emil, I. 483. 

Dewey, Rev. Orville, II. 273. 

Dexter, Mrs. W. S., II. 298 note, 321, 841, 
863, 364, 366, 358, 866, 369, 381, 455, 458, 
470, 478 ; letters to, II. 327, 336. 

Dexter, Samuel, I. 9, 10 note, 20, 39, 40, 41 
note. 

Dexter, William Sohier , II. 321, 322 and note, 
358, 478 ; letter to, 334. 

D’Haussonville, Viscount, II. 104, 120, 126. 
D'Haussonville, Viscountess, II. 104, 120, 
126, 354, 355, 356. 

Dickens, Charles, II. 207. 

Dickerson, Governor, I. 381. 

Dickinson, Dr., I. 412. 

Diederichstein, Baroness, I. 471. 
Dietrichstein, Count, II. 11, 12. 

Dino, Due de, II. 91. 

D’Israeli, I., I. 62. 

Disraeli, Right Eon. B., TI. 382, 461. 

Dissen, Professor, I. 70, 95, 115, 121. 
D’lvernois, Sir Francis, 1. 153, 155. 
Donaldson, General, II. 444. 

Don, General Sir George, I. 235 and note. 
Don Quixote, I. 186 , 223, II. 476; Clemen- 
cin’s notes to, index of, 467. 

Donkin, Professor, IT. 394, 395. 

Dosne, M. and Madame, II. 130. 

Doudan, X., II. 104, 126, 131, 143, 354. 
Douglas, Lady, I. 180. 

Downie, Sir John, 1. 238, 240, 241. 
Downsliire, Dowager-Marchioness of, I. 268, 
295, 296. 

Downshire, Marquess of, I. 296. 

Dowse, Thomas, 11. 417, 418. 

Doyle, II. 376. 


Doyle, Francis Hastings (Sir), I. 447, II. 
478. 

Doyle, Miss, I 447. 

Doyle, Sir Francis, I. 442, 446, 447, II. 149 

Draveil Chateau, visits, I. 146-148. 

Dresden, visits, 1. 109, 456-489, II. 329,330, 
333, 334 ; picture-gallery, 1. 109, 468. 

Drew, Mrs. , I. 180. 

Droz, M., II. 130. 

Dublin visits, I. 419 - 425. 

Duchatel, Count C. M. T., II. 126, 129, 131, 
136. 

Dufferin, Lord, H. 372. 

Dumont, M., 1. 154, 430, 11. 37. 

Duncan, Dr., II. 168. 

Dundas, Dr., I. 440, 444. 

Dundas, Sir W., II. 79. 

Duras, Due de, I. 253. 

Duras, Duchess de, I. 253, 254, 265 and 
note, 256, 258 - 263, 304, II. 125, 132, 365. 

Durham, First Earl of, 11. 146. 

Duval, Judge, I. 39. 

Duvergier de Hauranne, II. 131, 136. 

Dwight, Miss Anna, I, 398. 

Dwight, Miss Catherine, death of, I. 466. 

Dwight, Miss Ellen. See Twisleton, Hon. 
Mrs. E. 

Dyce, Rev. A., II. 181. 

Eastlake, Sir Charles, II. 383, 384. 

I Ebrington, Viscount and Viscountess, 1. 
269, II 371. 

Eckhardstein, Baron, 1. 177. 

Edgeworth, Miss Ilonora, I. 427. Sne Beau- 
fort, Lady. 

Edgeworth, Miss Maria, I. 446, 458, TI. 118, 
119, 230; opinion of G. T., I 392; visit 
to, 426 -432; letters from, 388, II. 174 
note; letters to, 174, 188, 193, 219. 

Edgeworth, Mrs. R. L., I. 420,427 and note, 
428 ; death of, 432 note. 

Edgeworth, Richard Lovell, I. 427, 428, 430, 
431. 

Edgeworth town, visits, I. 426-432. 

Edheljcrtha, story of, I. 331-333. 

Edinburgh, visits, I. 273-282; society in, 
276; visits, II. 161-164. 

Ehreuberg, G. G., II. .332. 

Eichhorn, Professor, 1. 70, 76, 79, 80,82,84, 
96, 121. 

Einsiedel, Count and Countess, I. 485. 

Elgin, Countess of, II. 126 

Elgin, Seventh Karl of, I. 279. 

Eliot, Mi.ss .Anna, I. 334 and note, 335. See 
Ticknor, Mr.s George. 

Eliot, Miss Cath(‘rine. See Norton, Mrs. 
Andrews. 

Eliot, Mr.s. Samuel, letter to, T 837. 

Eliot, Sainiud Atkins, II. 250, 260 note; 
letters to, I. 331, 340. 
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Eliot, Samuel, founder of Greek Professor- 
ship at Harvard College, I. 835 and note. 

Eliot, Samuel, II. 420. 

Ellesmere, Earl and Countess of, II. 322. 

Ellice, Colonel, I. 279. 

Ellice, Edward, II. 371. 

Ellice, Mr., II. 181. 

Ellice, Young, II. 149. 

Elliot, Author of “ Corn Law Ehymes,” I. 
441. 

Elmsley, Peter, I. 68 and note. 

Elphinstone, Right Hon. Mount-Stuart, n. 
68, 70, 72, 154. 

Elwin, Rev. W., H. 365, 367, 369. 

Emmet, Thomas Addis, I. 39, 40, 41 note. 

Empson, William, II. 152, 164, 166. 

Encke, J. P., 11. 332. 

England, visits, I. 49 - 68, 261, 263 - 272, 
286 - 298, 404 - 449, II. 144 - 169, 166 - 183, 
311,317,822 - 327, 357 - 400. 

Eppes, Mr., 1. 31. 

Ercolani, I’rince, 11. 88. 

Ersch, Professor, I. Ill, 112 

Erving, George W., I. 186, 187, 188, 212. 

Escoiquiifi, Don Juan, I. 219. 

EscoriiU, I. 195, 197, 214-216. 

Eskeles, Baron, XL 10. 

Essex Street, Boston, G. T.’s first homo in, 

I. 3 note, 4. 

Europe, visits, I. 49-299,402-611,11.1- 
183, 321-400. 

Eustis, (lovcnior, t. 20. 

Ev(‘rctt, Alexander Hill, 1. 11, 12, 816 and 
note, 345, 380, 459 note. 

Everett, Edward, I. 12, 49, 08 , 71, 77, 80, 
84, 121, 316 and note, II. 231, 258,259 
note, 2HH, 304 and note, 305, 306, 308, 317, 
320, 425, 43!», 448, 458, 406; kd-ters to, 
268, 284, 300, 311, 313 , 316, 324, 325, 418, 
424 ; letters from, 303, 309 ; death of, 469 
and noh', 470 and note. 

Ev(‘rett, Mrs. A. H , I. 345. 

Evend.t, William, 11. 309, 470. 

Eyoard, M., 11. 116, 129, 133, 134. 

Eynard, Madame, II. Ulij. 

Fa II UK, M., n. 57. 

Falconieri, Prliie<', 11.52. 

Fal('k<*, IlelViith, I. 124. 

Falkcn.slein, Dr. (’liarles, T. 405, 475,482. 

FahuouHi, Viscount, L 412. 

“ Family, Tlu',” <Mub at Cambridge, I. 
271. 

Farrar, Professor Jolin, 1. 332, 355. 

Faurkd, (diaries, II. 102,103, 10(5, 114, 124, 
127, i;io. 

Fea, (b, I 179. 

Fcdcr, Professor, I 77. 

Felton, C. C , II 2r>6 note, 3.10, 445 note. 

“ Ferdinand and Isabella,’’’ II 142, 143,147, 


149, 151, 161, 162, 179, 190. Compared 
with “Conquest of Mexico,” II. 209, 246. 

Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, 1. 191, 206, 

212 . 

Ferguson, Pr., I. 417. 

Fesch, Cardinal, 1. 181, II. 64 and note. 

Fiacchi, Abb6, II. 90 and note. 

Filipowicz, Madame, 1. 406. 

Fisher, Joshua Francis, II. 469. 

Fitzgerald, Lord, I. 501. 

Fitzpatrick, Lady, II. 176. 

Fitzwilliam, Hon. George, II. 353. 

Fitzwilliam, Lady Charlotte, II. 178, 368, 
369, 392, 393. 

Fitzwilliam, Third Earlj I. 436, 437, 439- 
445, II. 144, 159, 178, 358, 362 , 392 , 393 ; 
letter to, 187. 

Flahault, Count and Countess, I. 277, II. 
380. 

Fletcher, Miss, I. 279 , 433 and note, 434, II. 
163. 

Fletcher, Mrs., I. 279 and note, 433, 434, II. 
106, 163. 

Florence, visits, I. 183, II. 48-68, 87-91, 
316,338 - 340,350 , 351. 

FlUgel, Dr. Felix, II. 313. 

Follcn, Dr. Charles, Professor at Harvard 
College, I. 361, 352, 368 note. 

Folsom, Charles, I. 389, 390. 

Forbes, Captain, I. 262. 

Forbes, Hon. Francis, I. 458 , 469 , 461, 463, 
477, 478, 486, 489, IX. 8, 19, 329. 

Forbes, Mr., II. 104. 

Forbes, Sir Francis, II. 166. 

Forbin, Count, I. 255, 257. 

Ford, Richard, II. 265 and note, 266 note, 
259, 322, 386. 

Forster, Ilofmth Friedrich, I. 493, 406. 

FUrster, Professor Karl, I. 475, 482, II. 480 
and note. 

Forti, IT. 48,88. 

Fossombrorii, Count, IT. 49. 

Foster, Sir Augustus, H. 40, 41. 

Fox, Colomd C. J. ((h'luiral), I. 408, 11. 370. 

Fox, Ijady Mary, I. 408, 409 

Francisco, Don, Prince of Sjyain, I. 206, 

Frankfort-on- ^Iain, visits, I. 122. 

Franklin, Ikayamin, I. 286. 

Franklin, Lady, 1. 425. 

Franklin Ibdilic. S<di(>ol, Boston, Elisha Tick- 
nor principal of, 1. 2. 

Franklin, Sir Jo! in, i. 419, 420, 421,422, 425. 

Fnaanan, Rev. Dr. J., I. 17, 35, 53. 

Fnu’c, .ioliti Ilookliain, I. 264, 267, 11. 466. 

“ Friday (did),” II. 445 and note. 

Fri.sbi<‘, I’rofessor, I. 355. 356. 

Friiimd, Mr. Paul, II. 313. 

Froriep, L. F. von, I. 454, 455, 467. 

Fry, Elizabeth, II. 134. 

Fuller, Captain, 1. 61. 
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rullerton, Lord, n. 163. 

Fullerton, Mrs., n. 163. 

Fulton’s steam frigates, I. 27. 

Funchal, Count, 1. 177, 179, 263. 

Gabrielli, General, II. 67. 

Gabrielli, Prince, II. 60, 67, 82. 

Gabrielli, Princess, II 60, 67, 68, 82. 
Gnetano, Marchese, H. 61, 70, 79. See Ser- 
moneta. 

Gagern, Baron, 1. 122, 123. 

Galefia, Cardinal, II, 71. 

Galitzin, Princess, II. 65. 

Gallatin, Albert, I. 142, 143, 144, 145, 262, 

n. 121, 226. 

Gallois, J. A. C.,1. 143. 

Gannett, Mrs. E. S., II. 81 and note. 
Gannett, Uev. E. S., notice of G. T., I. ^7 
and note, II. 81 and note, 82. 

Gans, Professor, I. 494, II. 105. 

Garay, Don M. de, 1. 191, 192, 196, 212. 
Gardiner, Maine, visits, I. 337, 385, It. 426, 
440. 

Gardiner, Mrs. R, H., H. 425, 465 ; letter to, 
I. 395. 

Gardiner, Rev. Frederic T. , II. 463. 
Gardiner, Rev. J. S. J., I. 8, 11. 

Gardiner, R. H., I. 316 note, 337, H. 426, 
440 ; letters to, 410. 463, 464. 

Gardiner, William H., II. 449, 485. 

Garnett, Mrs., II. 122. 

Gaskell, Mr. and Mrs., T. 439. 

Gaskell, Mrs. E. C., TI. 347. 

Gasparin, Count, II. 131. 

Gaston, William, I. 31. 

Gauss, Professor, I. 70. 

Gayangos, Don Pa.scual de, IT. 162 and note, 
181, 182, 245, 246, 256 ; letters to, 246, 
247, 249, 259. 

Gazzera, Abb6, IT. 42. 

Gell, Sir William, I, 175. 

Gener, I. 346. 

Geneseo, visits, TT. 225 and note, •.281. 
Geneva, visit.'’, I. 152-158, II. 36, 37. 

Genlis, Madame de, II. 391, 

Geological Society and Club, IT. 176. 

George (TV.), Prince Regent, I. 67. 
Georgetown, D. C., visits, I. 28, 30, 38. 
Gerhard, E., TT. 58, 59, 66, 328, 329. 

German language, difficulty of studying it, 
I. 11, 25, 26; high and low, 87. 

German literature, T. 87-89, 118-120; re- 
■|)uhlic of letters, 99-102. 

German metaphysics, T. 90-99. 

German political and moral state, 1. 102, 
103. 

German Universities, I. 89, 90, 102. 
Gesenins, W., T. 111. 


Gibson, Miss, IL 332. 

Gifford, William, I. 58, 60, 62, 294. 

Gilbert, Davies, I. 405, II. 182. 

Girod de I’Ain, II 131. 

Giustiniani, Prince, Nuncio,!. 188, 193, 194 
note, II 73,74,79,85. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E., n. 378, 426. 

Glenelg, Lord, II 362, 363, 365, 366, 371. 

Gloucester, Duchess of, 11. 146. 

Godley, J. R , II 368, 363, 368 

Godwin, William, and Mrs. W., 1. 130, 294. 

Goethe, Wolfgang A. von, I. 113, 114, 115, 
165, 211, 465, 490 note, 600. 

Goldsborough, Capt. U. S. N., n. 310. 

Goltz, Count, I 122. 

Gonzales, librarian, Madrid, 1. 197. 

Gott, Messrs., I. 438 

Gottingen, 1. 11, 396 ; G. T. arrives at, 69 ; 
life there, 70-107, 116-121; description 
of, 74, 75. 

Gottingen University, I. 70, 72, 75, 76, 82 ; 
during the French war, 83, 84 ; Literary 
Club, 85 ; secret societies, 90-93. 

Gourieff, Count, I. 487. 

Goyon, Count, II. 844, 347. 

Graham, Lady James, I. 407. 

Grammont, Duchess de, I. 257. 

Granada, I. 193; visits, 228 - 232; Arch- 
bishop of, 228, 229 and note, 232; Cathe- 
dral of, 229. 

Grant, Mrs. Anne, of Laggan, T. 274, 278 
and note, 279, II. 162. 

Granville, Countess of, II, 373, 374, 381. 

Granville, Earl, TT. 141. 362, 365, 373, 374. 

Grassi, Padre, I. 193 note. 

Graves, Dr., I. 420, 421. 

Gray, Francis Calloy, T 31, 318 and note, 
328, 371, TT. 79, 85, 100, 184, 191, 207, 229 
and note, 233 and note. 

Gray, Thomas, T. 285. 

Greenough, founder of Royal Geological 
Society, IT. 176. 

Greenough, Horatio, TI. 48 and note, 76; 
letter to, 241 and note. 

Greenough, William W., TT. 314, 317, 320, 
325, 444, 445 and note ; letter to, 351. 

Greg, William Rathbone, II. 65, 167,276, 
361, 362. 

Oregoire, Count Bi.shop, T. 130, 143. 

OregoroTiu.s, Ferd., TT. 344. 

Gregory, Mr , IT 164. 

Grenville, Mr. Thomas, II. 177. 

Grey, Earl, T. 295, 408. 

Gr<‘y, Sir George, 1. 411. 

Griffiths, Professor, T. 419. 

Grillparzer, Franz, TT. 8. 

Gri.seom, I^rofessor, T. 298. 

Gri.si, Giulia, 1. 407, 413,436. 
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Guaiaqui, Count, 1. 217, 218. 

Guild, Mr. and Mrs. B., 11. 229. 

Guild, Samuel Eliot, IX. 225. 

Guilford, Ix)rd, 1. 175. 

Guillemard, II. 182. 

Guizot, Eran^fois, I. 256, 314, n. 104, 109, 
119, 120, 126, 129, 130, 131, 134, 135, 136, 
137, 139 and note, 140, 143, 192, 293, 355. 

Haase, 1. 482. 

Hale, Nathan, 1. 12. 

Hall, Capt. Basil, II. 8 and note, 13. 

Hallam, Henry, I. 58, II. 144, 145, 146, 148, 
150, 151, 152, 153, 176, 178, 190, 826, 361 ; 
letter from, 258. 

Halle, visits, 1. 110. 

Hamhorough, Mr. and Mrs., 11. 377. 

Hamilton, Alexander, I. 261 and note, 11. 
113. 

Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury, II. 879. 

Hamilton, Lady, I. 211. 

Hamilton, Professor (Sir William Rowan), I. 
420, 422, 423, 425 and note, II. 471 and 
note. 

Hamilton, Sir George, I. 501. 

Hamilton, Sir William, II. 162, 163, 164*, 
Lady, 163, 164. 

Hampden, Dr., Bishop of Hereford, II. 375. 

Hampden, Miss, II. 380. 

Hampton Court, II. 382, 383. 

Hand, Professor, 1. 115. 

Hanover, N. II., 1. 8 note, 4, 5, 6, 884, 385 and 
note ; Elisha Ticknor dies there, 2, 335. 

Hanover, visits, I. 77. 

Harcourt, Colonel, II. 323, 376, 377, 378. 

Ilarcourt, Lady Catherine, II. 376, 377, 378. 

Harcourt, Lady Susan, 11. 391. 

Harcourt, Rev. William Vernon, I. 424,435, 
436 , 437, IT. 390 , 391. 392 ; Mrs., I. 437, 
II. 390, 391, 392. 

Harcourt, (Sir) William Vernon, 11. 373. 

Hardegg, Count, II. 6. 

Hardcnberg, Prince, I. 486. 

Hare, Francis, 11. 76 and note, 79, 80, 82 ; 
Mrs., 11. 82. 

Harness, Rev. William, I. 411, 416 note, H. 
371. 

Harper, Charles Carroll, II. 66. 

Harper, General Robert, I. 351. 

Harpers, Messrs., IT. 255. 

Harris, Leavitt, II. 113 and note* 

Harri.'^on, George, T. 193 note. 

Ilarrowby, Second Earl of, IT. 823. 

Hartford Convention, I. 12 - 14. 

Hartford, visits, I. 14 

Harvard College, G. T. nominated to a Pro- 
fessorsliip in, T. 116 ; accepts, 120; enters 
on Professorship, 319 - 326 ; attempted re- 
forms in, 353 - 369 , 879,399 - 401; views 
for, II. 422, 423 ; made LL. D. in, 508. 


Hatfield. See Salisbury. 

Hatherton, Baron and Baroness, H. 371, 
Hatton, visits, I. 52. 

Haven, Miss, I. 68. 

Haven, N. A., 1. 123 note, 316 note, 336, 337, 
H. 436 ; letters to, I. 23, 49, 68, 338, 354, 
859 ; letters from, 854 note, 377 note ; 
death of, 377 •, memoir of, 377, 380 . 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, I. 389, II. 400. 
Hawtrey, Dr., II. 372, 379. 

Hayne, Colonel Robert Y., I. 351. 

Hayward, Abraham, II. 371, 372, 378, 382. 
Hayward, Dr., II. 310, 464. 

Hayward, Dr. G., II. 469. 

Hazlitt, William, I. 293, 294. 

Head, Lady, II. 863, 366, 367, 369, 372, 384, 
385, 386, 397, 398, 399, 416, 424, 425, 426, 
428, 432, 478, 479, 487. 

Head, Sir Edmund, II. 149, 180, 272, 363, 
364, 365, 367, 369, 371, 384, 385, 386, 397, 
398, 424, 436, 438, 439 ; letters to, 269, 
270, 275, 285, 288, 289, 292, 293, 405, 406, 
409, 416, 426, 427, 432, 433, 434, 461, 468, 
471, 474, 476, 477, 481 ; letters from, 406, 
429 ; death of, 482 and note. 

Head, Sir Francis, I. 880, II. 177, 182. 

Heber, Richard, I. 264, 267. 

Heeren, Professor, I. 80. 

Heidelberg, visits, 1. 124, II. 100, 101, 327. 
Heinrich, Professor, II. 28, 29, 30. 

Heldewier, II. 41. 

Helps, (Sir) Arthur, II. 374. 

Ilercolani, Prince, 1. 166, 183. 

Herder, Baron von, I. 478. 

Hermann, Professor, 1. 108, 112. 

Herschel, Sir John, 11. 176, 178. 

Hertzherg, Countess, I. 467. 

Hess, M., II. 37. 

Heyno, Professor, 1. 95, 105, 106. 

Higginaon, Barbara. See Perkins, Mrs. S. G. 
Higginson, Stephen, 1. 12, 13. 

Hillard, George Stillman, I. 326 note, 391 
note, II. 192, 196, 230, 256 note, 271, 289, 
291, 361, 362 note, 402 note, 420, 445 note ; 
letter to, 234; edits fourth edition of 
“ History of Spanish Literature,” 262 note. 
Hillhouse, Mr., 1. 14. 

Hill, Lord Arthur, I. 442. 

Hobhouae, (Sir) John Cam, 1. 165. 

Ilofwyl School, II. 36. 

Hogg, James, I. 278. 

Hogg, Mr., I. 416. 

Holland House, I. 295, 408, 418, H. 176, 181, 
361, 367, 370, 373, 383, 384. 

Holland, Lord (Third), I. 263, 264, 265, 267, 
294, 408, 418, 422, II. 146, 147, 149, 160, 
176, 182; Spanish library, I. 457; Lady, 
264andnote,265,408,409, 11.147.149, 177- 
Holland, Lord (Fourth), II. 369 , 366, 373, 
884 ; Lady, 367, 369, 373, 379, 383. 
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Holland, Dr. (Sir Henry), I. 446, TL. 146, 
151, 152, 269, 326, 371, 384, 439, 463. 
Holland, Queen of, II. 371, 381. 

Hollond, Mr., II. 479. 

Holmes, Dr. 0. W., II. 310. 

Hopkinson, Francis, 1. 16. 

Hopkinson, Judge, 1. 15. 

Hopkinson, Mrs., I. 16. 

Horner, Francis, II. 150, 468. 

Horner, Leonard, II. 332, 358, 409. 

Horner, Mrs. L., II. 332, 358, 359, 360, 409. 
Hosmer, Miss Harriet G., II. 371, 383, 384. 
House of Commons, G. T. called before Com- 
mittee of, I. 416 ; debate in, 416 ; debate 
in, II. 378. 

House of Lords, debate in, II. 365. 

Houston, General S., 1. 372, 373, 374. 
Hiiber, Francois, I. 156, 167, II- 37. 

Huber, V. A., II. 260. 

Hubner, Julius, II. 329. 

Hudson River, visits, I. 386, II. 282. 

Hiigel, Baron von, II. Ill, 112. 

Hiilsemann , Chevalier, II. 263. 

Humboldt, Baron Alexander von, I- 128, 129, 
130, 134 and note, 135, 138, 145, 146, 254, 
255, 257, 258 note, 263, 498, 499, 500, 501 
II 3, 4, 20 note, 260, 315, 330 and note, 
332, 333, 339, 340, 341; letter from, 411 ; 
letter to, 414. 

Humboldt, Mad. von (Wilhelm), 1. 177, 178, 
II 59. 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von, II. 411. 

Hume, Colonel, I. 447. 

Hume, Joseph, II. 156, 157- 
Hunt, Jonathan, I. 7, 381. 

Hunt, Leigh, I. 292, 294. 

Inpantabo, Duque del, 1. 206. 

Irving, Washington, I. 291, 293, 479, 492, 
II. 247, 248, 256 note, 454 ; letter to, 
245. 

Ischl, II. 31. 

“ Italians, The,” by Mr. Bucke, rejected by 
a London audience, I. 291. 

Italinski, I. 179. 

Italy, visits, I. 160-184, II. 37-99, 335- 
353. 

Jablonowski, Princess, II. 88 and note. 
Jackson, General Andrew, I. 480. 

Jackson, Judge, I. 40, 371. 

Jakobs, Professor, I. Ill, 112. 

Jameson, Mrs. II. 201, 202. 

Jamieson, Robert, I. 275. 

Janvier, M., II. 106, 120. 

Jarcke, Dr., II. 1,3,5,11. 

Jardine, Mr., II. 374. 

Jarvis, Charles, T. 20. 

Jaubert, JI. 133, 136. 

Jefferson, Thomas, President U. S., 1. 16, 63, 


no, 212, 345, 346, 377, II. 498 ; G. T. vis- 
its, 34 - 38, 348, 349 ; his philosophy, 37 ; 
opinion of Bonaparte, 301 ; plans for uni- 
versity, 301, 303; letters from, 300, 302 
and note ; eulogy on, 378. 

Jeffrey, Francis (Lord), 1. 30, 42, 43-47, 277, 
280, II. 146, 147, 148, 150, 151, 164, 495. 
Jersey, Countess of, I. 138, 269, 296, 297, 
410, II. 466. 

Jewett, C. C., II. 304 note, 308, 310, 313, 
314. 

Johnson, Samuel, I. 53, 55; “ The Club,” 
n. 476, 478 ; life of, 492. 

Johnstone, Judge, I. 381. 

JoinviUe, Prince and Princess, 11. 382. 
Jones, Commodore, I. 373. 

Jones, Mr , II. 65. 

Jordan, Baron von, I. 461, 478. 

Jomard, E. F., II. 117, 125, 133, 141. 
Jouberton, Anna, 1. 183, II. 88. 

Jouffroy, II. 133. 

Jourdaiu, Camille, 1. 255. 

Jouy,V. E. de, II. 108, 141. 

Julius. Dr., II. 260 ; letter to, 250. 

Jusuf, II. 133, 134, 137. 

Kahlden, Baroness, I. 489. 

Kaltenbaeck, II. 2, 8. 

Kane, Mr., I 376. 

KUstner, Profe.ssor, I. 76, 77. 

Kean, Edmund, I. 67, 127. 

Keating, Dr. Oliver, 1 . 10. 

Keiblinger, librarian of Molk, II. 23. 
Kemble, Stephen, I, 291, 292. 

Kempt, Sir James, H. 176. 

Kenney, Mr., I. 406. 

Kent, Duchess of, I. 435, 437. 

Kent, James, Chancellor, 1. 338 - 340, 380, 
II. 200, 226. 

Kenyon, Edward, IT. 1. 

Kenyon, John, I. 411 and note, 418, IT. 144, 
145, 149, 181, 182, 183, 323 ; letters to, 
212, 223, 291. 

Kenyon, Mrs. John, I. 456. 

Kestner, A., II. 68, 59, 64, 65, 72, 84. 
Kestner, Charlotte Buff, J. 78. 

Kildare, Marquis of, I I. 168. 

King, Rufus, 1. 350, 351. 

Kinglake, J. A., II. 378, 382. 

Kingsley, Professor, I. 14. 

Kirkland, Dr., President of Harvard College, 
I. 332, 355, 360, 368 ; letter to, 321 - 323. 
Klopstock, F. G., I. 125. 

Kmety General, II. 373. 

Knapp, Professor, T. 112, 113. 

Koenneritz, von, II. 115. 

Kossuth, Louis, II. 276. 

Krause of Weisstropp, T. 476, TT. 10- 
Kremsmunster Monastery, II 27 - 30. 

Kurtz of St. Florian, II. 25, 26, 27. 
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Labouchere, Henry (Lord Taunton), I. 408, 
411, II. 322, 371, 372, 385, 482. 

Labouchere, Lady Mary, II. 372, 385, 386. 

La Caieta, II. 385. 

La Carolina, I. 223. 

Lacerda, I. 246, 247, 249. 

Lacretelle, Charles, I. 133-136, 139. 

Lafayette, General Marquis de, I. 139, 143, 
151, 152, 166, 267, 263, 344 and note, 350, 
351, II. 106,494. 

Lafayette, Madame de, II. 106. 

La Fontaine, Auguste, I. 112. 

Lagrange, visits, I. 151, 152. 

La Granja. See St. Ildefonso. 

Laharpe, General, II. 35, 36. 

Lake George, visits, II. 281 and note, 289. 

Lallemand, (leneral, II. 113. 

Lamartine, A. de, I. 470 note, II. 116, 117, 
119, 128, 136, 137, 141. 

Lamb, Charles, 1, 294. 

Lamb, Sir Frederic, II. 1. 

Lansdowne, Marchioness of, I. 413, 415, II 
151. 

Lansdowne, Marquess of, 1. 263, 264, 430, 11. 
145, 146, 151, 269, 328, 324, 325, 363, 366, 
371, 380. 

La Place, Marquis de, I. 265- 

La Place, Marquis de, Jeune, 11. 131. 

Lardner, Or. Dionysius, I. 425 and note. 

Latour-Maubourg, Marquis de, II. 61. 

Latrobe, John II. B., II. 463. 

Lauderdale, Earl of, I. 264. 

Lausanne, visits, 1. 152, 166, 11. 36, 36. 

Laval, Montmorency, Due Adrien do, 1. 128, 
137, 188, 189, 193, 194 note, 204 note, 
209, 210, 212-214, 218, 268, 295, 309, 
811 ; letters from, 303, 806 ; death of, 307 
note. 

Lawrence, Hon. Abbott, II. 260 note, 300, 
302. 

Lawrence, James, II. 304. 

Lawrence, Mrs. .Tames, II. 324, 347. 

Leake, Colonel, 11. 155. 

Lebanon, Conn., Elisha Ticknor bom 
there, I. 1. 

Lebanon, N. II., I. 4, 6. 

I.ebrun, P. A.. II. 116, 181. 

Lc Chevalier, J. B., 1. 131. 

Le 01(TC, General, 1. 123. 

Le Fb'rning, Lady, I. 434. 

Legarr, Hugh Swinton, I. 278 note, 450, 
488, 489, IT. 204 note, 436 ; letters to, 
191 and note, 196, 197, 198, 207, 210. 
211 ; death of, 212, 213 and note. 

Leg] lorn, visits, I. 183. 

Leibnitz MSS. in Hanover, T 78. 

Leipzig, visits, I. 107, II. 313, 316, 330. 

Lenox, Robert, I. 16. 

Ijcnzoni, Marchesa, IT. 48,66,57, 88, 91, 92. 

Lepsius, Or., K. II., 11. 58, 84, 332. 


Lerchenfeld, Baron, II. 1, 2, 6, 7, 11, 19. 
Leslie, C. R., I. 389 and note, II. 181. 
Lesseps, Baron J. B. B., I. 248. 

Lesseps, Ferd. de, II. 364, 381. 

Lewis, George Cornewall (Sir G. C.), H. 
180, 323, 363, 366, 385, 468 ; death of, 461, 
462 and note. 

Lewfe, Lady Theresa, 11. 323, 359, 366, 370, 
372, 385, 462. See Lister, Lady T. 

Lewis, M. G., 1. 67, 165. 

Leyser, General von, I. 465, 476, 486, 491. 
Lichtenstein, Professor, I. 601. 

Lieven, Prince, I. 381. 

Lieven, Princess, II. 120. 

Lindenau, Baron von, L 457, 458, 460, 464, 
476, 489, 491, II. 190. 

Lisbon, visits, I. 243, 250. 

Lister, Lady Theresa, I. 407 and note, 418, 
II. 147. 

Literary honors received by G. T. , II. 507. 
Lister, Thomas, I. 407 note, 418, II. 148. 
Litta, Marchese and Marchesa, IL 95, 96, 97. 
Litton, Mr. , I. 421. 

Liverpool, visits, I. 49, 297, 298 , 402 - 404, 
II. 321, 400. 

Livingston, Edward, I. 123, 350, 351, 380, 

381, 382, II. 118, 488. 

Livingston, Judge, I. 39. 

Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. Maturin, I. 386. 
Livin^ton, Mrs. Edward, I. 350, 351, 381, 

382, II. 488. 

Llangollen, visits, I. 61, 62. 

Lloyd, Professor, I. 405. 

Lockhart, John G. , 11. 147, 179, 189. 
Lockhart, Mrs. J. G., T. 407. 

Lohrmann, W. G., I. 459, 482. 

London, Tower of, I 446, 447. 

London, visits, T. 51, 54 - 68, 251, 263-267, 
289 - 298, 406 - 418. 445 - 449, IT. 144 -155, 
176-183, 311, 312, 321-327, 357 - 376, 
378-387. 

Long, Professor George, T. 348. 

Longfellow, Henry W., I. 399, II. 196, 204, 
479. 

Longfellow, Stephen , I. 14. 

Lorotto, visits, T, 167. 

Lough, John Graham, II. 152. 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, TT. 16, 
19, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 135. 
Louvols, Marchioness do, I. 263. 

Lovell, Mrs , I. 286, IL 166. 

Lovering, Professor J. , TT. 310 
Lowe, R(*v Mr , I. 440, 441, 445. 

Lowe, Right lion Robert, TT. 380. 

Lowell, John, T 389, 356, 360 
Ldwenstein- Wertheim, Princess, I. 487, 
489 

Lubbock, Sir John, TT. 179. 

Lucca, vl.sits, II. 94, 95. 

Ludolf, Count, IL 69 and note, 70,79, 80. 
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Lund, I 177. 

LusMngton, Mrs. , IL 72, 

LUttichau, M. de. , I. 476 and note, 491. 

Liittichau, Madame Ida de, I. 476, 481, 482, 
488, 485, 491, II. 334. 

Liitzow, Count, IL 76, 342. 

Liitzow, Countess, II. 76. 

Luxmoore, Misses, I. 432 note, II. 178 and 
note. 

Lyell, Charles (Sir Charles), II. 176, 197, 
203, 219, 223, 224, 244 note, 269 note, 294, 
313, 329, 367, 358, 359, 363, 364, 365, 367, 
369 , 370, 429, 437; letters to, 215, 216, 
230, 234, 240, 253, 271, 273, 276, 287, 296, 
407, 422, 430, 446, 460. 

Lyell, Colonel H., II. 360. 

Lyell, Mrs. (Lady), II. 197, 293, 223, 291, 
294, 313 and note, 322, 328, 329, 357, 358, 
359, 363, 364, 365, 367, 369, 370, 423, 432, 
460; letters to, 437, 439, 449. 

Lyman, Mrs. Theodore, I. 10. 

Lynch, John, I. 389 note. 

Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor, I. 443, H. 365, 
371. 

Maoattlat, T. B. , II. 260 note, 269 note, 
323, 324, 325, 361, 362, 366, 367, 369, 
373. 

Macheth, Henderson’s reading of, I. 65, 66. 

Mackenzie, II. 155- 

Mackenzie, Henry, I. 279. 

Mackenzie, Miss, of Seaforth, II- 85, 86 
note. 

Mackintosh, Robert J., II. 181. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, I. 60, 263, 264, 265, 
279, 289, 290, 291, 430 ; Lady, 290. 

McClellan, General George B., IT. 444, 468. 

McClellan, Mrs. George B. , II. 458. 

McLane, Louis, I. 409. 

McLane, Miss, I. 277, 278. 

McNeill, Mr , I. 417, II. 12, 13. 

McNeill, Mrs., I. 417, II. 164. 

Madison, J., President of the United States, 
I. 29 , 30, 34, 53, 110 , 346, 347, 409. 

Madison, Mrs., I. 29, 30, 346, 347. 

Madraso, Jos6 de, I 186 and note. 

Madrid, visits, I. 185, 186-220; described, 
190 - 214. 

Mahon , Viscount, II. 268 and note, 292. See 
Stanhope, Earl. 

Mai, Monsignor, II. 81 and note, 82, 83. 

Maidstone, Viscount IT. 80. 

Maison, Marshal, II. 130, 136. 

Malaga, I. 233, 234, 

Malaga, Bishop, T. 234, 235. 

Malchus, Baron, TI. 100. 

Malibran, Madame, T. 407, 413. 

Mallett, J. L., II. 274. 

Maltby, Bishop of Durham, II. 178. 

Maltby, Mr., I. 58, 413. 


Malthus, T. B., I. 290. 

Manchester, Mass., II. 239 and note, 268. 
Manchester, (Seventh) Duke and Duchess of; 
n. 381. 

Manning, Mr., I. 61. 

Manzoni, Alessandro, II. 44, 45, 96, 96, 97. 
Manzoni, Madame, II. 44. 

Marchetti, Count and Countess, 1. 166. 
Mareuil, Baron de, I. 350. 

Marialva, Marques de, I 180, 246, 263. 
Marie Amelie, Queen of the French, II. 121, 
135. 

Marie Louise, Empress, II. 6. 

Marina, Fr. M., 1. 197. 

Mariotti, Luigi, pseud. Antonio Gallenga, 
n.339. 

Marron, P. H., 1. 130. 

Marry at, II. 168. 

Mars, Mile., I. 126. 

Marshall, Chief Justice U. S., I. 33, 38. 
Martens, Professor, I. 77. 

Martin, Aim^, II. 118. 

Martinetti, Count, 1. 166. 

Martinetti, Countess, 1. 166, 167, II. 47, 114, 
120, 126. 

Mason, James J., death of, I. 456. 

Mason, Jeremiah, 1. 123 and note, 895, 396, 
II. 196, 208, 209, 210, 211. 

Mason, Robert Means, II. 445 note. 

Mason, William Powell, I. 12, 316 note. 
Massachusetts Congregational Charitable So- 
ciety, G. T. officer of, I. 379 note. 
Massachusetts Farm School for Boys, G. T. 

Treasurer of, I. 879 note. 

Massachusetts General Hospital, G. T. Trus- 
tee of, I. 379 note, 384. 

Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Com- 
pany, G. T. Director and Vice-President, 
I. 379 note. 

Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, I. 2. 

Massimo, Christine de Saxo, Princess, II. 65, 
71, 81. 

Massimo, Monsignor, II. 68. 

Massimo, Prince, II. 65, 68, 69, 77. 

Maxwell, Henry, II. 165 note. 

Maxwell, Marmaduke Constable, II. 166, 166. 
M.axwell, Mrs. Marmaduke C., II. 165, 166. 
MazoiSjF., 1. 179. 

Mazzei, Filippo, II. 92, 93 and note. 

Medici, Lorenzo de, IJ. 89, 90, 

Medico, Count del, I. 446. 

Medina-Celi, T. 195. 

Meineke, J. A. F. A., IT. 332. 

Melbourne, Viscount, I. 408, 409, II. 19, 362. 
Menou, Count do, I. 381, 382. 

Meredith, Mrs. William, I. 15. 

Meredith, William, I. 15. 

Meredith, William, Jr., T. 15. 

Mdrimee, Prosper, II. 106, 125. 
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Merivale, Hermann, H. 363, 382, 384, 484. 
Metternieh, Prince Clement, II. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 24, 74, 112, 214, 290 ; con- 
versation with, 13-18; dinner, 18-20; 
Princess, 6, 7, 10, 11, 17, 18, 19. 

Meyer, I. 115. 

Mezzofanti, Abhate, 1. 166, II. 78, 79, 83, 84. 
Micali, Giuseppe, II. 48, 51, 52, 53, 57. 
Michaelis, J. D., I. 76, 77, 127. 

Mignet, II. 116, 118, 119, 125, 127, 130, 138, 
138,355,366,368. 

Milan, visits, 1. 161, II. 42 - 45, 95 - 97, 335. 
Mildmay, Humphrey, II. 322, 387, 390. 
Mildmay, Mrs., II. 388. 

Millbank, Sir R. and Lady, I. 67, 68. 
Milman, H. H. (Dean), 11.161,152,154,178, 
180, 182, 323, 324, 329, 332, 358, 367, 369, 
372, 386, 387, 478 ; letters to, 203, 265. 
Milman, Mrs., II. 179, 180, 204, 324, 329, 
332, 858, 369, 372, 386, 387. 

Milmore, Martin, II. 492 note. 

Milnes, R. Monckton (Lord Houghton), II. 

364, 367, 368, 371, 372, 373, 388, 389, 390. 
Miltitz, Baron, 1. 501. 

Milton, study of, I. 394. 

Milton, Viscount, death of, I. 456, II. 156. 
Minot, William, II. 463, 464, 489. 

Minto, Countess of, I. 408, 412. 

Min to. Second Earl of, I. 408. 

Mitford, Miss, I. 418, 419 and note. 
Mitscherlich, Professor, I. 92. 

Mittermaier, Professor, II. 100, 329. 

Mohl, Madame Jules, II. 362, 389, 373. 

Mohl, Profes.sor Jules, II. 124, 127. 

Mohl, Professor Robert, II. 329. 

Mojon, Dr., II. 107. 

Mojon, Madame Bianca Milcsi, II. 107 and 
note, 122, 131,138. 

Mold, Count, 11. 107, 110, 111, 112, 115, 135, 
136, 140, 365. 

Molk Monastery, II. 21, 22-24, 26. 

Moller, I. 124. 

Monk, J. II., Bishop of Gloucester, I. 271- 
Monod, A., II. 103. 

Monroe, J. , President of the United States, 
J, 349. 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, II. 98 and 
note. 

Montalembert, Count, II. 104, 127, 130, 
137. 

Montalembert, Countess, II. 127. 
Montalivet, Count, 11. 131. 

Mont Blanc, 1. 154, 156. 

Monte, Domingo del, IT. 256 note. 
Monteagle, Lord, JJ. 363, 360, 371, 380. 
Montebello, Due and Duchessede, II. 35. 
Montgomery, Janies, 1. 440, 441. 
Montgomery, Mrs., I. 386. 

Monticello, I. 30; visits, 34 - 38. 

Moutijo. iSee Teba. 


Montmorency, Due Mathieu de, I. 304 and 
note. 

Montmorency-Laval. See Laval. 

Moore, Thomas, I. 420, 422, 425. 

Moore’s Charity School, Elisha Ticknor 
head of, 1. 1 ; connected with Dartmouth 
College, 2. 

Moratin, L. F., I. 252. 

Moreau, General, I. 488. 

Morehead, Rev. Dr., I. 280, 414. 

Morgan, Lady, I. 425, II. 178. 

Morley, First Earl of, I. 407, II. 181 ; Coun- 
tess 0 ^ I. 407, II. 181, 384. 

Morley, Second Earl of, II. 366, 372 ; Coun- 
tess of, 372. 

Morley, Third Earl of, II. 482. 

Mornington, Countess of, I. 296, 296. 
Morpeth, Viscount, II. 197. See Carlisle, 
Earl of. 

Morris, Gouverneur, I. 256. 

Morris, Rev. Mr., II. 396. 

Morrow, Governor, I. 372. 

Mortemart, Viscomte and Viscomtesse de, 
II. 61, 66. 

Mos, Marquesa de, I. 207. 

Motley, J. Lothrop, letter from, 11. 256. 
Miihlenburg, Dr. , I. 111. 

Mulgrave, Countess, II. 179. 

Mulgrave, Earl of, I. 420 , 421, 422, 423,424, 
^ 435,437,438. 

Muller, Johann, 1. 116. 

Muller, Johann, II. 412. 

MUuchhausen, Baron, I. 501. 

Munich, visits, II. 34, 99. 

Munster, Count, I. 77, 78. 

Murchison, (Sir) Roderick, I. 419, 421, II. 
155, 176, 179, 371. 

Mure, Colonel William, II. 70, 77, 80. 
Murray, J. A., I. 277, 408. 

Murray, John, TI. 147, 255. 

Murray, John, senior, I, 68, 60, 62, 68, 294. 
Murray, Mr., II. 149. 

Museum of Comparative Zoblogy, Cam- 
bridge, II. 422, 423, 438 and note, 445. 
Musgrave, Bishop of Hereford, II. 178. 
Musgrave, Mr., T. 246,247, 248. 

Musignano, Charles Bonaparte, Prince (after- 
wards Canino), II. 60, 66, 85, 127, 141. 

Nauant, T. 339, 385. 

Namias, Dr., II. 314. 

Napier, Lord, IT. 417. 

Napier, Me Vey, 11. 161, 162. 

Napier of Dublin, II. 378. 

Naples, Ferdinand IT. King of, II. 6, 10, 11. 
Naples, visits, T. 174 - 176, II. 350, 351. 
Nas.se, Dr., I. 454. 

Naumann, IT. 12, 19. 

Naumann, Professor C- P. , I. 464. 
Navarrete, M. F. de., I. 197. 
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Neander, J. W. A., I. 493. 

Necker de Saussure, Madame, 1. 155 and note. 
Necker, M[. and Madame, II. 37. 

Nelson, Lord, anecdote of, I. 63. 

Nemours, Due de,'I. 493. 

New Bedford, lands in, I. 298. 

Newcastle, England, I. 272. 

Newcastle, Eifch Duke of, II. 432. 

New Haven, visits, I. 14. 

New Orleans, battle of, I. 29, 37. 

Newton, Stewart, I. 412, 421, 422. 

New York, visits, I. 15, 27, 404, IL 222, 226. 
Niagara, visits, I. 386, II. 221, 225j 277, 281. 
Nibby, Antonio, II 8^ 

Nibby, Carlo, I. 171. 

Niccolini, Giov. B., II. 49, 53, 57, 88. 
Nichols, Rev. J., I. 336, II. 196. 

Niebuhr, B. G., 1. 127, 177, 178, II. 326. 
Niemeyer, Chancellor, 1. 110, 113. 

Niemeyer, Professor, I. Ill, 112. 

Noailles, Alexis de, I. 254. 

Nodier, Charles, II. 123. 

Nodier, Madame C., II. 123. 

Noel, R. R., 1. 506. 

Norman, Mr., II. 390. 

Northampton, Marquis of, IT. 176. 

Norton, Charles Eliot, II. 328, 491 note. 
Norton, Mrs. Andrews, I. 334 note, 398 note, 
11. 282, 328. 

Norton, Professor Andrews, 1.17,319,334, 
355, 356, II. 188, 229, 287. 

Nostitz, General, II. 332. 

O’Connell, Daniel, I. 411, 416, 480. 
Odescalchi, Cardinal, II. 85. 

Odillon-Barrot, II. 186. 

Oehlenschlhger, Adam, 1. 126. 

Ogilvie, James, I. 8. 

Oken, Professor, 1. 115. 

Ole Bull, II. 225. 

Oliver, Robert, I- 41. 

O’Neil, Miss, I. 63. 

Ord, Mr., I. 416. 

Orleans, Due d’, I. 493, U. 122. 

Orleans, H<516ne, Duchesse d’, II. 121, 131, 
136. 

Orloff, Madame d’, II. 80. 

Ossuna, Duchess of, I. 205, 207, 208,223, II. 
126. 

Otis, H. G., 1. 12, 13, 14, 20, 21, 40, 339, 359, 
360. 

Ouseley, Sir Gore and Lady, II. 372. 
Overbeck, IT. 77. 

Owen, Robert, of Tjanark, I. 278. 

Oxford, visits, I. 289, 404, II. 168, 169. 

Paez de lk Cadena, I. 489. 

Pageot, M., II, 106. 

Painting, Spanish School of, 1. 216, 221,239. 
Palafox y Melzi, Don J., I. ^6. 


Palfrey, John Gorham,!. 331, 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, II. 152, 164. 

Palissot, Baron, I. 131. 

Pallavicini, Princess- Abbess, II 71. 
Palmella, Count, I. 248, 263, 264 and note, 
267. 

Palmerston, Yiscount, I. 458, 11. 325, 372, 
373, 378, 381, 382, 384, 429. 

Palmerston, Yiscountess, ll. 372, 384. 
Panizzi, Antonio, 11. 325, 359, 375. 

Paris, visits, 1. 126 -151 ,* police afikir with, 
141 - 146 ; visits, 253 - 263, II. 102 - 143, 
363- 356 ; salons, I. 253, II. 355. 

Parish, Daniel, 1. 16, 16, 27- 

Parker, Chief Justice of Massachusetts, I. 

9, 10 note, 11, 340. 

Parker, Mr., 1. 146, 148. 

Parker, Mr., I. 407. 

Park Street, house in, I. 387- 389. 

: Parr, Dr.,L 50, 52, 63, 288, 289. 

Parsons, Chief Justice, I. 396. 

Parsons, Theophilus, II. 452. 

Parsons, William, I. 331, 332. 

Pasquier, Chancelier, Due, II. 134. 

Pastoret, Count (Marquis), I. 253, 265, 266. 
Pastoret, Countess (Marquise), I. 266, 256, 
II. 118 and note, 119, 128, 134, 139. 

Patin, Professor, II. 130. 

Patterson, Mr., 1. 193 note. 

Pauli, Dr., II. 828. 

Peabody, Rev. W. 0. B., T. 428 and note. 
Peacock, Professor, II. 156, 158. 

Peel, Frederic, II. 323. 

Peel, Sir Robert, I. 416, 417, 480 ; death of, 
11. 268. 

Pelet de la Loz5re, TI. 131. 

Pellico, Silvio, I. 460, 11. 38, 39, 40, 41. 
Pennsylvania, visits, II. 221, 222. 

Pentland, Mr., IT. 846. 

Pepperell, I. 337, 386. 

Percival, Mr., II. 394, 895. 

Perkins, Colonel T. II., I. 328, 370. 

Perkins, James, 1. 370: 

Perkins, Mrs. S. G.,1. 13, 49, 68,260,328,331. 
Perkins, S. G., I. 12, 13, 14, 49, 68. 

Perkins, S. IL, I. 68 and note, 121. 

Pertz, Dr., II. 313 and note, 332, 358, 369, 
365. 

Pertz, Mrs., II. 359, 365. 

Peter, America Pinkney, I. 38; Britannia 
Wellington, 38; Columbia Washington, 
38 ; Thomas, 38. 

Peter, Mrs, See Custis. 

Peters, of Merton, II. 168. 

Petrarch, letter on, I. 341-344. 

Philadelphia, visits, I. 15, 352, IT. 222. 
Phillips, Jonathan, IT. 300. 

Phillips, Professor J., J. 422, 437 and note, 
IT. 176. 

Phillips, Thomas J., I. 443, II. 165. 
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Phillips, Willard, I. 391, 11. 4=89. 

Piacenza, visits (Placentia), 1. 162, II. 838. : 
Picard, William, letter to, II. 455. 
Piccolomini, Monsignor, II. 67, 68. 

Pichler, Caroline, II. 12. 

Pichon, Baron, 1. 132, 261, II. 113, 114, 120. , 
Pickering, John, I. 85, 391, H. 251. ! 

Pickering, Octavius, I. 391. i 

Pictet, I)eodati, 1. 153, 11. 37. 

Pictet, Professor, 1. 153, 155 , 159, II. 37. 
Pierce, Professor B-, II. 310. 

Pillans, James, I. 280. 

Piltz, Dr., II. 313. > 

Pinkney, William, I. 39, 40, 41 and note. 
Pisa, visits, II. 92-94. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Elisha Tic^nor head of 
school in, I. 2. 

Pius VII., 1. 173,174. 

Pizarro, Chev. Bon L., 1. 207, 208, 212. 
Plattner, II. 68, 69. 

Playfair, Professor, I. 276, 279. 

Plymouth, visits, I. 327-331. 

Podenas, Marquis de, II. 41. 

Podenas, Marquise de, 11. 41, 126. 

Poinsett, Joel R., I. 350 and note. 

Pole, Mrs., I. 467,471. 

Polk, Mr., 1.381. 

Ponsonby, Frederic, I. 443. 

Ponsonby, Mr., II. 176. 

Person, Richard, I. 108. 

Portal, Dr., 1. 133, 138. 

Portalis, Count, II. 134, 136. 

Porter, Br., I. 356. 

Porter, Miss Jane, II. 178. 

Portland, visits, I. 337, 385. 

Portsmouth, N. IL, visits, 1. 123 note. 
Portugal, visits, I. 242-249 ; people of, 242. 
Possd, Count, 1. 183 and note. 

Possd, Countess. See Bonaparte, Christine. 
Pozzo di Borgo, Count, 1. 131, II. 149. 
Prague, visits, I. 609-611, 11. 314. 

Prescott, Judge W,, I. 12, 13, 316, 337, 339, 
340 , 345 , 366 and note, 306, 359, 360, 361, 
371, 383, 391, 11. 207 note. 

“ Prescott, Life of,”’ II. 437 - 440 , 444, 449 - 
456. 

Prescott, Mrs. W., I. 317 and note, 345,11. 
207 note. 

Prescott, Mrs. W. II., II. 322, 324, 360, 364, 
436, 437, 439, 444. 

Prescott, W. II., I. 316 and note, 317 and 
note, 391, II. 189, 190, 191, 196, 207 note, 
251,255 and note, 256 note, 258, 259 note, 
260, 264, 269 note, 272, 275, 291, 293, 407, 
419, 420 ; goes to Washington with G. T., I. 
880, 381; letters to, 341, 346, 349 , 386, 
479, IT. 141, 142, 209, 322 , 338 , 342 , 349, 
354, 366 ; letter from, 252 ; death of, 419 
note, 436. 

Preston, Mr. and Mrs., II. 391. 


Preston, W. C., of South Carolina, I. 278 
note, 298. 

Prevost, Professor, I. 155, II. 37. 

Prichard, Br., I. 422. 

Primary Schools of Boston, 1. 2 and note, 836. 
Prossedi, Princess, I. 182, 194 note. See 
Qahrielli. 

Provencal studies, I. 252, II. 487. 

Prussia, Frederic William III. King of, I. 
602. 

Prussia, Frederic William IV. King of, II. 

330, 331, 332, 333, 340, 341. 

Prussia, Prince of, II. 331 and note. 
Puibusque, A. de, II. 288, 355. 

Purgstall, Baroness, II. 8. 

Putland, Mr. and Mrs., I. 425. 

Quarantine near Bologna, II. 46, 47. 
Quebec, visits, I. 386. 

Quetelet, M., I. 450. 

Quincy, Hon. Josiah, I. 339, 345, 368. 
Quincy, Mrs. J., 1. 345. 

Quinet, Edgar, II. 101, 127. 

Raczynski, Count, I. 496, 601, II. 830. 
Radetzky, Marshal, II 336, 338. 

Radnor, Lord and Lady, 11. 178. 

Ralston, Mr., I. 278 note. 

Ramirez, II. 41. 

Ramsay, Mrs. E. , II. 164. 

Ramsay, Rev. Edward (Bean), II. 164 and 
note. 

Rancliffe, Baroness, I. 458, 459. 

Randall, Miss, I. 312 and note, II. 104. 
Randohr, 1. 176. 

Randolph, Colonel, I, 86, 

Randolph, John, of Roanoke, I. 16, 16, 27, 
381. 

Randolph, Mrs., I. 36, 348. 

Randolph, T. J. and Ellen, I. 36, 37, 348. 
Ranke, Professor, 11. 332. 

Rauch, Christian, I, 496, II. 341, 412 and 
note. 

Rauzan, Buc de, II. 128. 

Rauzan, Buchesse de, II. 126, 130, 137, 348, 
355, 356. 

Rawlinson, Colonel (Sir II ), 11, 376, 878. 
Raymond, Rev. Br. , II. 146. 

Raynouard, I. 252, 11. 487. 

Riicamier, Madame, I. 137, 304. 

Rccke, Frau von der, I. 474. 

Reed, II. 181. 

Rees, Br , T. 65. 

Reeve, Henry, IT. 369. 

Regina, Buke de, 1. 446. 

Reichenbach, II T. L.,T. 476,482. 

Reid, Mr.s. , 1. 415 and note. 

Rt'musat, C. F. M., Count de, IT. 131, 137. 
Retzsch, Moritz, 1. 466, i74, 476, 484, 490. 
Reunion t, Baron Alfred von, II. 315, 339. 
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Reviews and minor writings, list of, II. 607. 
Reynolds, Dr. Edward, I 164. 

Rich, Obadiah, II. 245 and note, 249. 
Richardson, II. 360. 

Richelieu, Due de, 1. 143, 144, 146, 253, 262. 
Richmond, Virginia, visits, 1. 12, 33. 
Riemer, Professor, 1. 116, 116. 

Rigaud, Professor, I. 422. 

Rignano, Duca di, II. 346. 

Rignano, Duchessa di, II. 347. 

Rilliet, Madame, I. 152, II. 37. 

Rinteln, Carl Meyer von, II. 328 and note. 
Rio, A F. , II. 182. 

Rivas, Duchess de, I. 207. 

Rivas, Duke de, I. 225, 227. 

Robinson, Henry Crabbe, I. 411, II. 86 and 
note, 97, 98, 100, 146, 485. 

Robinson, Professor, I. 422. 

Rocca, Alphonse de, II. 104. 

Rocca, M. de, 1. 138. 

Rochefoucauld, Due de la, I. 256, II. 61. 
Rockingham, Marquess of, I. 440, 441. 
Roden, Earl of, II. 362. 

Rogers, Miss, II. 180, 181, 182. 

Rogers, Mr. , II. 389. 

Rogers, Professor W. B., II. 310, 446 note. 
Rogers, Samuel, I. 406, 410 and note, 412 
and note, 414, 430, II. 145, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 182, 244 note. 

Roget, Dr. , I. 416. 

Roman Catholic Church, dedication of, I. 
18 note. 

Rome, visits, I. 169-174, II. 68-86, 315, 
338 - 349; society in, I. 176-183; ruins 
of, II. 63, 68, 70,81,346. 

Roquefort, II. 487. 

Roscoe, William, I. 60, 51, 52, 297, 298. 
Rose, Mr., English Minister in Berlin, I. 
109, no, 119. 

Rosini, Giovanni, II. 93, 94. 

Ross, Sir John, I. 419, 422. 

Rossi, De, II. 345. 

Rossi, Pellegrino, II. 106 and note, 108,115, 
116, 120. 

Rotch, William, I 299. 

Rotterdam, visits, I. 68. 

“ Rough Notes,” etc., by Sir P. B. Head, 
I. 380. 

Rous.seau, J. J., I. 156, 158. 

Roxburgh, Duke and Duchess of, II. 179. 
Roy, Comtesse de, II. 125. 

Rudiger, Professor, I. 113. 

Ruelens, Charles, II. 312, 313. 

Ruskin, John, II. 170. 

Russell, Lord John, I. 166 , 264 , 269,270, 
290, 291, 407, II 176, 181, 323, 380, 429, 
466. 

Russell, Lord William, I. 267, 269, 499, 
601. 


SAALFEtn, Propessoe, I. 102. 

Saavedra, Don Angel de (Duke de Rivas), 
1. 225, 228 and note. 

St. Andre, M. de, I. 381. 

St. Bernard, Pass of, I. 158 ; monks of, 
169. 

St. Domingo Revolution, I. 13. 

St. Florian Monastery, II. 24-27. 

St. Hilaire, Rossieuw de, 11. 256 note, 259. 

St. lago. Marques de, I, 207 ; his sister 
Paulita, 207. 

St. Ildefonso, I. 214, 216-218. 

St. Ldon, L 133, 134. 

St. Simond, Marquis of, I. 206. 

St. Val, Mademoiselle, 1. 126. 

Ste. Aulaire, Count de, I. 253, II. 129, 134. 

Ste. Aulaire, Countess de, I. 256, II. 108, 
114, 120, 134, 354, 355. 

Ste. Beuve, C. A. , II. 105. 

Ste. Sulpice, Seminary of, II. 132. 

Salerno, Prince of, II. 10 ; Princess of, 382. 

Sales, Francis, I. 7 , 368. 

Salisbury, First Marquess of, I. 267, 268 ; 
Marchioness of, 268, 

Salviati, I. 450, 461. 

Sands, Dr., I. 425. 

Sandwich, Cape Cod, visits with Mr. Web- 
ster, I. 386. 

Santa Cruz, Marques de, I. 195, 207, 221, 
223 ; library of, II. 248; son of, 263. 

Santa Cruz, Marquesade, I. 208. 

Santarem, Marques de, II. 133. 

San Teodoro, Duca di, I. 174. 

Saragossa. See Zaragoza. 

Sartorius von Waltershausen, 1. 121. 

Sauli, II. 42. 

Savage, James, T. 2, 9, 85, 252 , 273, 316 
note, 319 and note, 391, II. 292, 420 , 427. 

Savigny, F. K. von, I. 499. 

Saxe-Cobourg, Duke of, II. 332. 

Saxony, Anton King of, I. 461, 463, 464, 465, 
466, 467, 481; death of, II. 12 note. 

Saxony, Princess Amolic Duchess of, I. 463, 
465, 469,477, IT. 54, 55, 88, 89, 201, 202, 
481 ; death of, 489, 490. 

Saxony, Princess Augusta Duchess of, I. 461 
note, 463, 484, 486. 

Saxony, Prince Frederic Duke of and Re- 
gent (also King of), I. 462 note, 463, 468, 
485, 486, IT. 12, 480 note. 

Saxony, Prince John Duke of (also King 
of), T. 462 note, 463, 464, 466, 467, 468- 
469, 470, 471, 472, 475, 477, 482, 489, 11. 
49, 225 note, 330, 340; letters to, 189, 
201, 228, 235,266, 294, 478, 489; letters 
from, 202, 233, 237. 490. 

Saxony, Prince Maximilian Duke of, I. 461 
note, 463, 471, 1 1. 54, 55, 88, 90. 

SnYnnV nm.lw.uc r 
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Saxony, Princess Louise Duchess of, 1. 463, 
n. 64, 56. 

Saxony, Princess Marie Duchess and Re- 
gentess of (also Queen, of), I. 463, 467, 
484. 

Say, Louis, 1. 133, 134. 

Say and Sele, Lord, II. 378. 

Schack, Baron, II. 250, 344. 

Schadow, II. 330, 

Schadow, Rudolph, 1. 177. 

Schiifer, Professor, 1. 108. 

Schlegel, A. W., I. 127, 128, 129, 131, 134, 
138, 153, 430, 453, 454, 483, U. 101, 103, 
326. 

Schlegel, Priedrich von, 1. 122, 123, 127. 

Schlosser, II. 100. 

Schultze, Dr., L 70, 73 note, 80, 81 and 
note, 82, 121. 

Schur tz, Hofrath, 1. 112. 

Sqhwabe, Dr., I. 68. 

Scilk, Prince, 1. 212, 219. 

Sclopis, Count, II. 42 and note. 

Scott, Anne, I. 283. 

Scott, General Winfield, II. 435, 443, 444. 

Scott, Sir Walter, I 24, 275, 276, 280,281, 
283, 284, 430, II. 160, 161, 176, 189, 360 ; 
portrait of, I. 388, 389, 407. 

Scott, Sophia, I. 281, 283, 284. 

Scott, Walter, Jr., I. 284. 

Seaver, Mr., Mayor of Boston, 11. 303. 

Secession, II. 430, 442, 446. 

Sedgwick, Professor, I. 271, 419, 420 note, 
421, IT. 156, 157, 176, 177, 178, 179. 

Segovia, visits, T. 218 *, Bishop of, 218. 

Senior, Nassau William, T. 407, 412 and note, 
451, TT. 145, 147, 151, 178, 325, 362, 363, 
364, 366, 369, 371,375, 380, 385. 

Senonnes, Viscount do, I. 2.55, 2'’2, 263. 

Sermoneta, Duca di, II. 346 and note, 347, 
348. 

Servia, life in, T. 478. 

Seville, I. 237 - 241 ; Alcazar, 238 , 240 ; 
Cathedral, 238, 239; people of, 239, 240. 

Seymour, Mr., T. 447. 

Shakespeare, study of, T. 394 ; Tieck’s read- 
ing of, 473, 477, 482 ; Schlegel’s trans- 
lation of, 468, 483 

Sharon , Mass. , 13. Billings (Mrs. E. Ticknor), 
born and keeps school in, I. 3. 

Sharp, Richard, “ Conversation,” I. 66, 
56. 

Shaw, William 8., founder of the Boston 
Athenaeum, T. 8. 12. 

Shelburne, T^ady, TT. 371, 380. 

Shelburne, Lord, II. 147, 176. 

Shiel, T. 415. 

Siddons, Mrs., I. 55, 56, 66. 

Sierra Morena. T. 223. 


Simond, 1. 153, 179, II. 37. 

Simplon, crosses, I. 160. 

Sinclair, Miss, II. 164. 

Sismondi, Mrs., I. 290, 11. 77, 80. 

Sismondi, Simonde de, 1. 151, 290, 291, 295, 
297, 314, II. 37, 77, 80, 107. 

Skene, James, I. 283. 

Skinner, Mr. and Mrs., II. 168. 

Skrine, Mrs. and the Misses, II. 166,159. 
Slavery in the United States, I. 479, II. 199, 
200, 216-219, 221, 223, 272, 285, 286, 296, 

297.430.441.446. 

Sloane, F. J., 11.315. 

Smidt, Senator, 1. 122, 123. 

Smith, Benjamin, L 175. 

Smith, Elizabeth, I. 433. 

Smith, Professor Nathan, 1. 14. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, I. 265, 413, 414, 417, 

418.446, II. 146, 160, 151, 214, 215, 216. 
Smith, Sir James, I. 67. 

Smyth, Edward, I. 438. 

Smyth, Professor W., I. 271, 272, 415 and 
note, 438, 439, II. 145, 146, 149, 162, 155, 
156, 167, 168, 159, 193. 

Sneyd, Miss Mary, 1. 426, 428, II. 174 and 
note. 

Solmar, Miss, I. 495. 

Somerset, Lady Granville, II. 388, 389. 
Somerville, Dr., I. 448. 

Somerville, Mrs., I. 411, 412, 448, 479, II. 
154, 178. 

Sommariva, Marchese, 1. 176. 

Sonntag, M., I. 460. 

Southey, Bertha, II. 166. 

Southey, Edith and Isabella, I. 286. 

Southey, Mrs. R , I. 286 and note, 431; 
death of, II. 149. 

Southey, Robert, I. 60, 135, 136, 285 - 287, 
434, II. 145, 149, 166, 190 ; library sale, 248'. 
Souvestre, Emile, 11. 107 note. 

Souza, Madame de, 1. 248. 

Souza, Monsieur de, I. 252 , 267. 

Spain, government of, 1. 191 ; Inquisition in, 
193; visits in, 185 -241. 

Spanish books, G. T.’s collection of, I. 325 
note, II. 246 - 248, 249, 260, 270, 288, 289, 
361. Given to Boston Public Library, 508. 
Spanish bnll-fights, I. 202 - 204 ; law courts, 
233 ; people, 198, 242 

Spanish libraries, T. 197, 215 , 216, 252, 457, 
II. 2, 127, 360, 361, 364, 374, 382, 3S4. 
Spanish literature, passage on, in inaugural 
address, I. 320 ; lectures on, 325 and note. 
“ Spanish Literature, History of,” IT. 231, 
243-262; notices of, 265, 256; editions 
of, 261, 262; translations, 254, 255, 260, 
275, 418. 

Snarks. Jared. TI. 191. 363. 372. 
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Spencer, Third Earl (“Honest Althorp ”), 
I. 442, 443, 444, 446, II. 170, 171, 172, 
173. 

Spinola, Marquis, II. 342. 

Sprengel, Professor, I. Ill, 112, 113. 

Stackelberg, Count, I. 460. 

Stael, Auguste, Baron de, I. 128, 138, 139, 
161, 165, 312, IL 36, 37, 104 ; writings, I. 
314 and note ; letter from, 313. 

Stael, Madame de, 1. 11, 57, 60, 61, 98, 119, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 132, 133, 136, 138, 
161, 189, 213, 430, 497, 498, II. 37, 134, 
355, 498. 

Stael, Madame la Barorme Auguste de, II. 
854 and note. 

Stafford, Marchioness of, II. 332. 

Stanhope, Countess of, II. 359, 365, 387, 388, 
389. 

Stanhope, Earl of, II. 322,323,369, 362,364, 
365, 366, 387, 388, 389, 462. 

Stanhope, Lady Evelyn, II. 364. 

Stanley, II. 181. 

Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, II. 178. 

Stanley, Hon. Edward (Eourteenth Earl of 
Derby), I. 408 note, II. 479; translation 
of the Iliad, 471. 

Stanley, Hon, Mr. , I. 424. 

Stanley, Lord (Fifteenth Earl of Derby), IL 
362, 365, 373, 378. 

Stanley, Mrs. , II. 369. 

Stapfer, P. A., I. 130. 

Stebbins, Miss, II. 357. 

Steinla, Moritz, I. 490. 

Stephen, James (Sir J. ), II. 180 and note. 

Stephens, JohnL., II 201, 202. 

Stephens, Mr. , I. 248. 

Stephenson, George, II. 149. 

Sternberg, Baron Ungern, I. 460, 483. 

Steuber, II. 6. 

Stewart, General, I. 381. 

Stewart, Mrs, Dugald, II. 164. 

Stiltz, of St. Florian, II. 25 , 26, 27. 

Stirling, William 'Sir William Stirling Max- 
well), 11. 271, 322, 323, 363, 364, 3C5, 368, 
369, 378. 

Stockmar, Baron, II. 179. 

Stokes, II. 176, 

Stolberg, Countess, 1. 125. 

Stolberg, Leopold, I. 125. 

Storey, C. W. , II. 445 note. 

Story, Joseph, Judge, I. 40, 816 note, 339, 
340, 361 ; letter to, 392. 

Strauss, J. , IT. 6. 

Stroganoff, Count, I. 462, 464, 465, 468, 491. 

Stroganoflf, Countess, I. 462, 486, 487. 

Strutt, Hon. J. W. , II. 482. 

Stuart, Abb4, II. 80, 82. 

Stuart de Rothesay, Lord, TI. 64. 

Stuart, Lady Dudley, I. 446 and note. See 
Bonaparte, Christine. 


Stuart, Lord Dudley, I. 446 and note. 
Sturgis, H. P. , II. 445 note. 

Sturgis, Bussell, II. 390. 

“Subaltern,” by Gleig, I. 380. 

Sulivan, Miss, II. 482. 

SuUivan, Richard, I. 12. 

Sullivan, William, I. 9, 11, 12, 20, 40, 881. 
Sulmona, Prince (since Borghese), 11. 61, 66, 
84. 

Sulmona, Princess, II. 61, 66. 

Sumner, Charles, II. 199, 296, 297. 
Survilliers, Countess, II. 87. 

Sussex, Duke of, II. 152. 

Switzerland, visits, I. 152 -160, IL 34 -37. 

Tagus River, I. 243. 

Tait, Bishop of London, II. 371, 384. 
Talfourd, Sir T. N., II. 181. 

Talleyrand, Prince, 1. 13, 123, 254, 258-263, 
II. 35, 113, 114. 

Talma, I. 126, 127. 

Tarentum, Archbishop of, 1. 174. 

Tascher de la Pagerie, II. 131. 

Tasso MSS., forgery of, by Alberti, II. 52, 53, 
79 and note. 

Tastu, Mad. Amable, II. 124, 128, 129. 
Tatistcheff, Madame de, I. 211. 

Tatistchefif, M. de, I. 210, 212. 

Taylor, Abbe, I. 173. 

Taylor, General Zachary, President of the 
United States, II. 263 ; death of, 266. 
Taylor, Henry (Sir II.), I. 418, II. 145, 180, 
368. 

Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. John, 1. 425 and note, 
432 note, 11. 178. 

Tazewell, Littleton Waller, I. 350, 381. 
Tchitchagof, Admiral, I. 179. 

Teba, Count de, I. 233, 235. 

Teba, Countess de, 1.233, 234 and note, 309. 
Temmel, A., II. 80. 

Ternaux-Compans, Henri, II. 118, 127, 133, 
355. 

Ternaux-Compans, Mad., II. 133. 

Terregles, II. 165. 

Tetschen, visits, I. 504 - 509. 

Thacher, Rev. S. C., I. 11. 

Thackeray, W. M., 11. 294 and note, 323, 
327 note. 

Thayer, Sylvanus, Brigadier-General U. S.A., 

I. 7, 8 and note, 316 note, 372-375, 386, 

II. 310, 443, 444, 484 ; letters to, 468, 470, 
489. 

Theatre, French, T. 149, 150 ; Spanish, 201. 
Thierry, Augustin, 1. 314, II. 115, 124, 126, 
127, 129, 133, 137, 142, 143. 

Thiers, L. A., 11. 130, 183, 136, 138, 139, 
140, 355. 

Thiersch, Professor, T. 114, 115. 

Thompson, Mr. and Lady Mary, I, 440. 
Thompson, Mr., 11. 55. 
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Thompson, Poulett, II. 147. 

Thomson, Thomas, 1. 276, 277, 280, IL 162, 
163. 

Thorndike, Augustus, 1. 132, 386. 

Thorndike, Colonel, I. 371. 

Thome, Colonel, II. 116. 

Thorwaldsen, Albert, 1. 177, 178, H. 59, 76, 

78 and note, 84. 

Thun-Hohenstein, Count von, I. 604 note, 

605, 606, 607, 608, II. 330, 380. 
Thun-Hohenstein, Countess von, 1.605,606, 

608 ; death of, II. 330. 

Thun-Hohenstein, Count Franz von, I. 606, 
11. 330. 

Thun-Hohenstein, Count Friedrich von, I. 

606, II. 331, 336, 338, 380, 384. 
Thun-Hohenstein, Countess Friedrich, II. 

336,380,384. 

Thun-Hohenstein, Count Leo von, I. 505, 
606, 609, 510, II. 314, 331. 
Thun-Hohenstein, Countesses Anna and Jo- 
sephine, I. 606, II. 330, 380, 384. 

Ticknor, Anna Eliot, daughter of Q-. T. , I. 
382, 384, II. 77, 174, 208, 227, 263, 291, 346, 
854, 367, 400, 427, 429, 431, 447 note, 458, 
470. 

Ticknor, Elisha, father of H. T., graduate 
of Dartmouth College, head of Moore’s 
school, I. 1; of a school in Pittsfield, 
Mass., 2; of Franklin School, Boston, 2; 
author of “ English Exercises,” 2 ; grocer, 

2 ; connection with Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Savings Bank, and Boston Primary 
Schools, 2 and note ; retires from business 
in 1812, 2 ; his appearance, 3 ; qualities, 

3 and note ; importer of Merino sheep, 3 
note ; marriage, 4 ; H. T.’s account of, 6, 

7 ; feeling at the death of Washington, 
21 , confidence between him and his son, ' 
22 ; letters to, 27, 28, 29, 31, 73 and note, 
74, 79. 81, 84, 96, 99, 102, 116, 131, 141, 
155, 172, 173, 185, 186, 189, 250, 251, 
262, 273, 274, 276, 289 ; his death, 2, 334 ; 
letters from, to his son, II 499-606. 

Ticknor, Elizabeth Billings, mother of 
G. T., I. 1; born in Sharon, Mass., 3; 
teacher, 3; marries B. Curtis, 3; loft a 
widow, opens a school iu Boston, mar- 
ries Elisha Ticknor, 4 ; letter to, 103 ; ill- 
ness, 250 ; death, 273, 274, 276. 

Ticknor, Eliza Sullivan, daughter of G. T., 
I. 397, II. 174, 208, 227, 291. See Dexter, 
Mrs. W. S. 

Ticknor, George ; — 

1791. Born August 1, in Boston, 1. 1. 

1801. Examined for Dartmouth College 
and admitted, 6. 

1803-5. Studying French and Spanish 
with Mr. Sales and Greek with Mr. E. 
Webster, 7. 

VOL. II. 


1805 - 7. At Dartmouth College, 7 . 

1807 -10. Studying Greek and Latin with 
Dr. Gardiner, 8, 9. 

1810 -• 13. Studying law with Mr. W. Sul- 
livan, 9 ; admitted to the bar, practises 
one year, 9-11. 

1814 - 15. Abandons the law and prepares, 
by study and travel, for going to Eu- 
rope, 11, 12; visits Virginia, Hartford 
Convention, Mr. Jefferson, 12-16, 26- 
41. 

1815-16. To England, Holland, and Got- 
tingen, 49-106 ; Weimar, Berlin, Dres- 
den, 106-116 ; Gottingen, 116 - 121. 
1817-18. Accepts professorship at Har- 
vard College, 120; visits Fmnce, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, 121 - 249. 

1819. Paris, London, and Edinburgh, 250 - 
298 ; death of his mother, 273 ; return 
to America, 299 ; inauguration as pro- 
fessor, 319. 

1821. Death of his fiither, 334 ; marriage, 
336. 

1821-35. Life in Boston, labors in his 
professorship, activity in charitable and 
educational movements, 334 - 402. 

1823 - 27. Efforts for reform in Harvard 
College, pamphlet on changes in college, 
353-339. 

1824. Writes “Life of Lafayette,” 344; 
winter in Washington and Virginia, 346 - 
351. 

1826. Examiner at West Point, 372 - 376 ; 
writes “Memoir of N. A. Haven,” 
377. 

1834. Death of his only son, 398. 

1835. Resignation of professorship, 399; 
second visit to Europe, 402-511, II. I- 
183. 

1835 -36. England, Ireland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, I. 402 - 456; winter in Dresden, 
456 - 492 ; Berlin, Bohemia, 493 - 511. 

1836- 37. Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, 
Italy, 11. 1-^, winter in Rome, 58- 
86 . 

1837- 88. Italy, Tyrol, Bavaria, Heidel- 
berg, 87-101; winter in Paris, 102- 
143; London and Scotland, 144-183; 
return to America, 183, 184. 

1838- 56. Life in Boston, 184 - 311 ; sum- 
mers at Woods’ Hole, 187, 208-210; 
journeys, 221, 222 ; Geneseo, 225 ; jour- 
neys, 226 - 228 ; Manchester, Mass., 239, 
268; journeys and Lake George, 277, 
281, 289. 

1840-49, “History of Spanish Litera- 
ture,” 243 - 262. 

1860. Visit to Washington, 263, 264. 

1852 - 67- Connection with Boston Public 
Library, 299 - 320. 
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1866-67. Third visit to Europe, 321- 
400; London, Brussels, Dresden, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Milan, Florence, 311-315, 
321-341; winter in Rome, 315, 316, 
341-349 ; Naples, Florence, Turin, Par- 
is, London, 317, 349 - 404. 

1857 - 70. In Boston, 404 - 498. 

1859-64. “Life of Prescott,” 436-440, 
444,449 - 456. 

1861-66. Civil war, 433-435, 440-444, 
446 - 449,458 - 461. 

1866 - 70. Summers at Brookline, 457, 
485 , 488. 

1871. January 26, his death in Boston, 
494. 

Ticknor, George, early advantages, I. 1 ; 
examined in Cicero’s Orations and the 
. Greek Testament, and admitted to Dart- 
mouth College at 10 years old, 6 ; life at 
College from 14 to 16 years old pleasant 
and safe, hut not laborious, 7 ; during 
eight succeeding years, uncommon rela- 
tions with the most prominent men in 
Boston, 8, 9, 10 and note ; resolving to 
devote himself to letters, seeks informa- 
tion about German Universities, and 
studies German, 11, 12, 24; club for 
practising Latin, 12; goes abroad with 
distinct purposes of study, 23, 24 ; hav- 
ing seen the distinguished persons in the 
United States, 13, 29, 33, 35, and such 
foreigners as Abb6 Correa, 16, and 
Francis Jeffrey, 43-47, goes to Europe 
and passes four years there, 49-298; 
seventeen months in Gottingen, 69-121 ; 
pursues his studies in five languages, 81, 
86 ; works twelve or more hours daily, 
79, 95; studies German, 76, and Greek, 
81 ; attends lectures in Theology, 79, and 
Natural Histoiy, 80; takes private courses 
on Dante, 86 ; the Fine Arts, Statistics, 
and the Spirit of the Times, 86 ; never 
parts from Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, 
and the Greek Testament, 86 ; admiration 
for Shakespeare and Milton, 148 ; in 
Paris, studies French language and 
literature, and the Langue Romane,with 
Le Chevalier, Roquefort, and Raynouard, 
131, and IT. 487 ; in Rome, studies antiq- 
uities with Nibby, I. 171, and Italian, 
172, 173 ; after accepting professorship in 
Harvard College, decides to go to Spam, 
117 ; knows Spanish before going, 186 ; 
studies Spanish language and literature 
in Madrid with Conde and others, 187 ; 
made Corresponding Member of the 
Spanish Academy, IT. 607 : studies 
Spanish and Portuguese in Paris with 
Moratin and de Souza, I. 252 ; Scotch 
literature in Edinburgh with Jamieson, 


276; great opportunities and success in 
society, 58, 114, 129, 132, 135, 177, 178, 
253, 258, 264, 280, 287, 312 ; returns home 
and labors in his professorship, 319 - 327, 
353 - 369,400, 11. 422 ; death of his moth- 
er, I. 273; religious opinions, 327 ; at- 
tempts made to convert him to Catholi- 
cism, 193 note ; death of his father, 334 ; 
marries, 835 ; domestic life, 336, 384, 396 ; 
death of two children, 397, 398 ; two sur- 
vive, 404 ; permanent home, 387-390, II. 
187 ; hospitable habits, 1. 390, 391 ; long 
friendships, 316 and note, 317-319, 318 
note, 377 note ; private library, 319, 326 ; 
Spanish books, 325 note, 467, II. 245, 249, 
250, 289, 361; health, I. 383; industry, 
383 ; methodical habits, 385 note ; studies 
Dante, 85, 394, 475 note; Shakespeare, 
394, 473 note; Milton, 394; resigns pro- 
fessorship, 399; second visit to Europe, 
400 - 411, n. 1-183; for ten years after 
his return home engaged in writing the 
“History of Spanish Literature,” 243- 
262, 244 note ; correspondence, 187 - 242 ; 
political opinions, 185-187, 195 ; on pris- 
on discipline, 228, 229; on repudiation, 
205, 214, 215 ; on the Revolutions of 1848, 
230 - 232; on slavery, 216-219, 221,223, 
285; on civil war, 443, 448; on interna- 
tional copyrights, 278 -280 ; labors for the 
Boston Public Library, peculiar views for 
it, 300-304, 303, 307, 316-319; corre- 
spondence, 402-435; death of Prescott, 
436 ; his own feeling about his Memoir of 
Prescott, 451, 454, 456 ; old ago, 407 ; cor- 
respondence, 457-491; last day.s, 492- 
494 ; his .special mental gifts, 495 ; com- 
bination of an efficient intellect, high 
moral purpose, and a vigorous will, 495 - 
497. 

Ticknor, George Haven, son of 0, T , birth 
and death of, 1 , 397, 398 

Ticknor, Mrs George, 1. 335, 333, 340,346, 
350, 379, 384, 386, 388, 396, 397. 399, 401, 
404, 410 and note, 411, 412, 418, 432 note, 
456 note, II 27, 28, 91, 141, 167, 174, 202, 
203, 204, 208, 222, 226, 227, 233, 261, 270, 
322, 329, 330, 343, 304 , 306 , 406, 407, 427, 
429, 432, 438, 458, 463, 482 ; letters to, I. 
372 - 376, 381 - 382, 11. 331, 357, 366, 368 - 
400. 

Ticknor, Elisha, grandfather of G. T., I. 

6 , 6 . 

Ticknor, Susan Perkins, daughter of G. T., 
birth and death of, I. 397. 

Tieck, Friedrich, I. 495, 504. 

Tieck, Ludwig, I. 457, 460, 462, 468, 469, 
472,473,475,477,481,482 , 483, 485 , 491, 
503, IT . 334,480 and note ; library of, 260 ; 
letter from, 260. 
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Tiedge, C. P., I. m, 475, 482, IL 384. 

Tiemay, George, 1. 263. 

Tintoretto, I. 163. 

Titian-s Assumption, I. 163. 

Tobin, Sir John, I. ^5.- 

Tocca, Chevalier, 1. 176. 

Tocqueville, Alexis de, I, 421 and note, 458, 
IL 355, 361, 362, 364, 366, 369, 371, 385. 

TSIken, Professor, L 497. 

Tommaseo, Niccolo, II. 138, 139 and note. 

Torlonia, Duchess, II. 62. 

Torlonia, Prince, II. 67. 

Torrigiani, Marchese Carlo de, II. 62. 

Totten, General, L 376. 

Tourgu6neff, Alexander, n. 101, 117, 120, 
126, 130. 

Tourgu6nefif, N., IL 125. 

Tremenheere, Hugh Seymour, IL 274 and 
note. 

Trench, Dean (Archbishop), IL 358, 363, 
364. 

Trenton Palls, visits, I. 386. 

Trevelyan, Mr. (Sir Walter Calverly), IL 65, 
72, 73, 87, 393, 394, 395 ; letters to, 420, 
485. 

Trevelyan, Mrs. (Lady), 11. 66, 72, 73, 87, 
394, 395. 

Trist, Mr. and Mrs. , I. 348. 

Trotter, Hon. Mrs. , II. 148. 

Trotti, Marchese and Marchesa, II. 95, 96, 97. 

Trowbridge, Sir Thomas, I. 180, 277. 

Truchsess, II. 41. 

Tudor, William, “Life of James Otis,” I. 
338 and note. 

Turin, visits, II. 37 - 42, 351-353. 

Turner, Robert, IL 374 

Tuscany, Grand Duchess Dowager of, IT. 54, 
56, 90. 

Tuscany, Grand Duchess of, II. 64, 89, 90. 

Tuscany, Leopold Grand Duke of, I. 489, 
II. 49, 60, 51, 53, 64, 315, 339, 340. 

Twisleton, lion. Edward, IT. 321 and note, 
323, 329, 356, 367. 364, 365, 366, 370, 373, 
376, 378 , 379 , 387 , 397 , 429; letters to, 
418, 482, 483. 

Twisleton, lion, Mrs. Edward, IT. 321 and 
note, 329, 366, 357. 858, a59,363, 364,365, 
366, 868, 370, 376, 378, 379, 397, 400, 419, 
420, 429, 436 

Tyrol, IT. 34, 99. 

Tytler, Patrick Fraser, II. 150. 

Ub.\t,t) 0, M.vTionESF-, T. 175. 

Ugoni, Caniillo, TI. 103, 107. 

Illlniann, Professor, TI. 100. 

“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” TI. 286. 

Van Burf.n, Martin, T. 372, 409. 

Van De IVever, Sylvain, II. 149, 310, 311, 
323, 325, 372. 


Vane, Lord Hany, IL 382. 

Van Rensselaer, General, I. 381. 

Varnhagen von Ense, I. 495, II. 331, 832. 
Vathek. See Beckford. 

Vatican Museums, II. 62, 80 , 82; library, 
82, 83, 84. 

Vaughan, Benjamin, 1. 66, 362 note, 413. 
Vaughan, Dr. , II. 357. 

Vaughan, John, 1. 15, 55, 352. 

Vaughan, Mr., 1. 209, 372 and note, 381, 382. 
Vaughan, William, I. 65, 68 , 263, 352 note, 
413, II. 162. 

Vedia, Don Enrique de, II. 256. 

Venice, visits, I. 162-166, 11. 97-99, 314, 
338. 

Verplanck, Mr., I. 381. 

Victoria, Princess, I. 436, 437 ; Queen, II. 
146, 260 note, 429. 

Vieil-Castel, Count H, de, IL 106, 131. 
Vienna, visits, II. 1-20, 314. 

Viguolles, Rev. Mr., I. 424. 

Vilain Quatorze, Count and Countess, IT. 90. 
Villafranca, Marques de, 1. 197. 

Villareal, Duke de, II. 114. 

Villemain, A. P., I. 131, 133, 139, II. 104, 
126, 130, 131, 134, 138, 260, 354, 366. 


\ ..... 

II. 1 
Villiers 

Virginia, vioiLa, i. m, ox-oo. 

Visconti Cav. , P. E. , II. 59, 346, 347. 

Vogel von Vogelstein, I. 482, 490. 

Viilkel, 1. 121. 

Von der Hagen, I. 496. 

Von Ilammer-Purgstall, Baron, IL 2, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 12, 13. 

I Von Ilammer-Purgstall, Madame, II. 2. 

Vou Raumer, I. 485, II. 5, 102, 330. 

Voss, J. II., I. 105, 106, 124, 125, 126. 

Voss, Madame, I. 125, 126. 

Voss, Professor, I. 113. 
i Voyages from England, I. 298, 11. 183. 
Voyages to England, I. 49, 402, 11. 321. 

Waagen, G. P., T. 497, IL 383, 885, 
Wadsworth, James S. , II. 225 and note. 
Wadsworth, Miss, II. 226 and note. 
Wadsworth, Mr. James, I. 386. 

Wadswordi, Mrs. W. W. , 11. 281. 

Wagner, Dr., 1. 154. 

Waldo, Mr., 1. 14. 

Wales, Princeof, visit of, to the United States, 
IT. 426, 427, 428 and note, 429, 432. 

1 Wallenstein, Baron, I. 346 and note, 350. 
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Walsh, Miss Anna, I. 396 and note. 

Walsh, Kobext, I 16, 392 note, 896 note, H. 
143. 

Warburton, I, 415. 

Ward, Samuel Gray, II. 85, 100. 

Ward, T. W., 11. 284. 

Warden, D. B., I. 142. 

Ware, Dr. 310. 

Ware, Dr., Professor in Harvard College, 
I. 355, 356. 

Warren, Dr. J. C., 1 10, 12. 

Warren, Dr. J. C., 2d., L 10. 

Washington, General, death of, 1. 21 ; modes 
of life, 38 ; Talle 3 rrand’s feeling towards, 
261 and note. 

Washington, Judge, I. 38. 

Washington, visits,, I. 26, 38,846, 349, 880- 
382, II. 263. 

Waterloo, battle of, I. 60, 62, 64, 65. 

Waterloo, visits, I. 452, 453. 

Waterton, Charles,!. 439. 

Watertown, I. 385. 

Watts of the British Museum, II. 359, 860, 
375. 

Watzdorff, General, I. 458, 491. 

Watzdorff, Mile., I. 467. 

Wayland, Rev. Dr. F., 11. 219 note ; letter 
to, 454. 

Webster, Daniel, I. 6, 123 note, 316 and 
note, 317, 328, 339, 340, 345, 346, 348, 350, 
361, 381, 382, 386, 387, 391, 396, 409, II. 
189, 199, 200, 206, 207, 210, 263, 264, 265, 
266 and note, 278 ; Plymouth Oration, I. 
329, 330 ; eulogy on Ex-Presidents, 377, 
378 ; works reviewed by G. T. , 392, 393 ; 
letters to, 370, II. 272 ; death and funeral 
of, 283 and note, 284, 436 ; G. T. literary 
executor of, 284 note. 

Webster, Ezekiel, I. 7. 

Webster, Mrs. Daniel, I. 328, 331. 

Weimar, visits, 1, 113. 

Welcker, Professor, 1. 121, 454, II. 101, 325, 
328. 

Weld, Isaac, I 420, 424, 425. 

Weld, Mr., II. 165. 

Wellesley, Lady Georgina, I. 189, 211, 306. 

Wellesley, Sir Henry (Lord Cowley), I. 188, 
189, 209, 295. 

Wellington, Duke of, I. 62, 64, 65, 296. 

Wells, Samuel, I. 143. 

Wells, William, I. 8. 

Wensleydale, Lady, II. 363 , 366, 368. 

Wensleydale, Lord, II. 363, 366, 367, 368, 
372. 

Wentworth House, visits, I. 440-445, II. 
392, 393. 

Werther, Goethe’s, I. 12, II. 68, 72. 

West, Benjamin, I. 63. 

West, Mr. , T. 14. 


West Point Examination, I. 372 - 376. 

West Point, G. T. visitor to the academy, I. 
372. 

West Point, visits, I. 386, II. 282. 
Wharnclifife, Lord, II. 48^ 

Whately, Archbishop, I. 412 and note, 413, 
451. 

Wheaton, Henry, I. 494, 496, 499, 501. 
Wheelock, Dr., President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, 1. 5, 6. 

Wheelock, Mrs., I, 6. 

WheweU, William, I. 420, 421, 422, IL 152, 
153, 156, 157, 176, 384. 

Whishart, Mr., I. 415. 

White, Colonel, I. 373. 

White, Miss Lydia, 1. 176. 

White Mountains, II. 226 - 228. 

Whitney, inventor of the cotton-gin, I. X4. 
Wickham, Jr., 1. 298. 

Wickham, William, I. 33. 

Wieck, Clara (Schumann), I. 474. 

Wiegel, 1. 179. 

WifiFen, Friend B. B., letter to, IT. 466. 
Wight, Isle of, visits, II. 376 - 378- 
Wilberforce, William, I. 297. 

Wilde, Mr., 1. 14. 

Wilde (Q. C.), II. 363. 

Wilde, R. H., II. 64. 

Wilkes, John, I. 55. 

Wilkes, Miss (Mrs. Jeffrey), T. 42. 

Wilkie, Sir David, 1. 421, 422, 426, 448, 449. 
Wilkinson, II. 155. 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardiner, IT. 371. 

William IV., King of England, I. 409. 
Williams, Friend, I. 337 note, 385. 

Williams, General Sir William, 11 . 372. 
Williams, Miss Helen Maria, 1. 130, 132, 136, 
138. 

Williams, Mr Samuel, T. 297 and note. 
Willis, Mr., of Caius College, 1. 436. 

Wilmot, Mr., 1. 411. 

Wilson, II. 361. 

Wilson, John, I. 278 and note, TI. 163, 164. 
Wilson, Professor, TI. 165. 

Winckelmann, J. J. , 1. 178, II. 59. 

Winder, General, T. 29. 

Winsor, Justin, 11 318. 

Winthrop,Hon. Robert C., II. 263, 306, 470. 
Wirt, William, T 33,351. 

Wiseman, Dr. (Cardinal), IT. 73, 77, 80. 
Woburn Abbey, I. 269, 270, 11. 466. 

Wolf, F. A., philologist, 1.105, 106, 107,112. 
114, 124. 

Wolf, Ferdinand, II. 2, 266 note, 260, 314 ; 
letter to, 274. 

Wolff, Emil, IT. 58, 59, 84. 

Woodbury, L., T. 381. 

Woods’ Hole, visits, IT. 187, 196. 

Woodward, Mrs., I 4, 7, 273, 276. 
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Woodward, William H., I. 4, 7, 250. 
Wordsworth, Miss, I. 287, 432. 

Wordsworth, Mrs. , I. 287,. 432, II. 167. 
Wordsworth, William, I. 287, 288, 411, 432, 
433, 434, II. 85, 86, 97, 98, 99, 167. 
Worseley, Vice-Chancellor, II. 158. 

Wortley, Hon. Stuart, I. 408 note. See 
WharncliflFe. 

Wright, Colonel, II. 458. 

Wyse, Mr., 1. 183 note. 

Wyse,Mrs.,II. 60. 


York, England, I. 272 ; Musical Festival in, 
435 - 437. 

Yorke, Colonel Richard, I. 442. 

ZACH.iRiA, Judge, 1. 103. 

Zaragoza, Maid of, I. 206. 

Zanoni, Ahh6, II. 90. 

Zedlitz, Baron, II. 12. 

Zeschau, Count, I. 460. 

Zeschau, Countess, 1. 486, 491. 

Ziegenhorn, Baron, 1. 177. 
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1“ ' Inter %coan* ' 

i Hotel IFenbome, Boston, Masa, Feb. 
^^6.~Mra George Tickn or was of the 
\lj.a8t remaining links between an, ariSr 
tocratic and oouservative society and 
the more democratic and radical , oiie 
of to-day. The daughter of Mr. Satnuel 
Eliot, a merchant prince of former years^ 
the wife of the distinguished historian, and 
scholar, Mr^ George Ticknor she held ^ place 
in society that was little less than aristo- 
oratio. This lady died a week ago, and was 
buried from King’s ChapeL She was a sister 
of ex-Mayor Eliot and an aunt of President 


Eliot of Harvard: Of her social authorit-^ in 
Boston a local Bocidty journal say^: ; 

•‘This ladywell mated her husband in giving, 
tone to Boston society some thirty or forty 
years ago. It was singular what power this 
. family had socially iu , taose days. Their 
, word was law, and it was. autocratically ren- 
dered. Wendell Phillips, . in 1835, ' and 
Charles Sumner, in 1846, when they took 
Bides with the anti-slavery , sentiment, felt it 
by exclusion from tiieir mansion, Th.e ex- 
ample thus sat was followed by numer- 
ous other householders who could not 
tolerate the men who dared to differ 
with* the old Whig regime in . . those 
days. Mrs. Ticknor was the lady, .who 
. kept George S, Hillard on the conservative 
. Bide against his own inclinations, and against 
, the advice and entreaty of his anti-siavery 
Wife, when his friend Sunner was ostraciased. 
There was a ludicrous relationship between 
these two personages — a sort of motherly re- 
gard on the one side, and filial respect on the 
other. Hillard simply fought against his' 
truer nature, and never was aii ease in 
mind at his posltiozL After Bichard A Dana 
h&d espoused i 

THE PREE-SOIL CAUSE, 

and was treated rather coolly by some of his 
Ca old friends, he said one night to his compan- 
,ion; ‘Come, wife! let’s go up to the Tick- 
,nors and ascertain what our social status is T 
/.They went; and it aid not take long for them 
; to. asceriain. They were pretty well ‘frozen. ’ 

, They did not again to the mansion.” This 
ifl not wholly just, at least in so tar as it 
gives but one side to the picture.* 



